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CHAPTER LXXXIV 

DARIEN AND THE AFRICAN COMl^ANY. 
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W^EN we have got clear of the entanglements of the 
Revolution settlement, and leave it as a firm established 
Sovemment, we immediately become conscious in the 
tenor of events that we are passing onwards by inevitable 
steps to the incorporating Union of 1707. It gives to our 
history its next epoch, and its last. It virtually settled the 
destiny of the two realms; for the events of the subsequent 
forty years, picturesque as they might be, only revealed 
defeats in the organisation, and suggested their amend- 
voL. vni, A 
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ment. They showed that it was whole in heart, with suffi- 
cient healthy strength to conquer any S3niiptoms of local 
disease or injury. The Union came through all its early 
dangers so sound and firm, that the mind cannot now 
imagine political conditions* capable of breaking it, or 
even casting a doubt on its perpetuity. 

It is the happy climax of the great romance! of our 
history. T"he wanderer goaded by harsh dealing into 
alienation and revenge is invited back and comes. Those 
who should never have separated are firmly united at last ; 
and the long story of hatreds, contests, and calpnities 
that attend their alienation, brightens by contrast “the reign 
of peace and prosperity that has been achieved. The epoch 
is not one of those that become buried in the grander 
events of later ages. The older it becomes the more re- 
markably it stands alone in its solitary dignity, a grand 
remembrance to ourselves — an example to the other com- 
munities of the world. That two states, the one great and the 
other small, should arrange and carry out a just bargain for 
a common government, where the representatives of both 
should be mixed round the same table, was a phenomenon 
unexampled in history ; and still, old as it now is, no other 
states have been wise enough or strong enough to follow 
the example so set before them. Hence the historical 
conditions leading to the event have a mighty interest to 
all who love to watch the concurrence of political forces to 
some great end. The study becomes all the more instruc- 
tive when it is seen, that among the most effective 'of the 
influences tending to the completion of the Union, ^yere 
the efforts of those who attempted to thwart it. 

It is perhaps unsafe to accept too readily a philosophy 
or ruling idea in historical events. Still there are in lOur 
narrative long successions of events that, in their nature 
and aim, are explained by what may be called a key-note. 
Three hundred years of vehement strife are explained by 
the constant maintenance of the English claim of feudal 
dominion over Scotland. Another period of turbulence 
is explained by the national protest against the forms of 
devotion and ecclesiastical government dictated to Scot- 
land from England. We shall all the better undetstand 
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jrhat is now to come by remembering that Scotland 
struggled for an extended commerce, and for colonial 
privileges, either by participation in those of England, or 
by a separate commercial dominion of her own. She had 
tasted of the fruits of open trade under the Protectorate, 
» and the national energies were bent on their recovery. It 
was thf age when trading jealousies and restraints had 
reached their climax. There was no faith in the doctrine 
that the richest in a group of communities is the one that 
excels its neighbours in open competition. The belief of 
each community was that all its own success must com« 
out of the effective ruin of its neighbours. Each predom- 
inant commercial power acted as the dealer would who 
should oppress and pillage his neighbours until they be- 
come too poor to deal with him. England determined 
that Scotland should neither participate in her trading 
privileges nor be permitted to create a like system for 
herself ; and* on this the two countries joined issue.' This, 
the re*al spirit of the coming contest, has been imper- 
fectly noted ; in fact, the political mind of Britain was 
not educated up to a sense of its significance until the 
last remnants of the restrictive and ])rohibitive commercial 
]jolicy were removed from our statute-book in 1846, and 


^ I rcjpember upw.irds of Uveiity yeais a|jo a talk with the gieat 
historian of the English Revolution — ^we were alone in my own work- 
room, and spoke of many things. Among others he said he believed I 
had been studying the Union : he was yet far off from that period, but 
he saw some points of difficulty. One was that although the Union 
wasAiotorioiisly unpopular in Scotland, yet there were .symptoms of 
picssure on the side of Scotland in its direction. He had thought 
whether this might be the action of the Episcopalian party to obtain 
p At^ction from England, but that did not seem a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Ibsaid I believed he would find a simple solution in the 
urgency of the Scots for participation in the English trade, and that 
he woidd find his way to Inis solution in the laws of the Protectorate 
and those of the Restoration. I find in a short letter from him, dated 
^th November 1852, immediately on letuming to his own books — 
” 1 have looked into the question of the commercial relations between 
England and Scotland after the Restoration. You were quite right, 
and the subject is full of interest.’* How affluently he would have 
made the world a participator in this full interest had his days not 
then been numbered, can only be matter of regretful conjecture. 
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the world has had opportunity to watch the rapid increase 
in the transactions and the wealth of Great Britain eveV 
since that crisis in the national prospects. It has taught 
us that the mysterious fall of great communities — as Ven- 
ice, Spain, Portugal, and the Hanse towns — may be due 
to a self-made Nemesis of greed and tyranny ; and that it , 
need no longer be a necessary creed that political*lifc, like 
organic, has its period of youth, of fulness, and of decay — 
that every state when it has reached a certain point of 
greatness must infallibly follow the law of nature, and 
lapse into decrepitude and extinction. 

An incorporating Union would certainly not have been 
foretold as an event close at hand from the appearance on 
the political stage of a group of bold thinkers whb claimed 
the meritorious title of the Patriotic Party. Their .avowed 
object was to cleanse Scotland of all sources of degrading 
and contaminating influence on public life. Their ideas 
were in some measure ruled by the stoicism of the Buchanan 
school; but it was not so much to further direct ];A)litica\ 
acts — such as the dejjosition of Queen Mary or the war 
against Charles the First had been — as to purify the general 
condition of society, and substitute lofty aspirations for 
sordid motives. Esi)ecially it was to mould the character 
of the young, that Scotland might rear a generation of 
hardy sons, whose glory it would be to abandon all sepa- 
rate and selfish considerations, and devote all their ener- 
gies to the welfare of their country. 

Much there was throughout the whole, of the vfsionary 
and the Utopian. In some measure the ideas of the 
Patriots forecast the communistic and other recon^uctive 
projects in which nations now seek relief from the miseries 
brought on by their fractiousness and restlessness. ^Yet 
the reaction has the freshening spirit of a new lif* after the 
conflict of tyranny, sordidness, turbulence, and fanaticism 
that had tossed and torn the country for generations. The 
Patriots could be charged with many inconsistencies. It 
was among their satisfactions to reflect that the country 
was poor and better suited than its prosperous neigh 
hour for the rearing of the hardy virtues, yet it was the 
object of the Patriotic Party to make it prosperous* But 
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this prosperity was not to be made up of the aggregate 
wealth of selfish fortune*seeking citizens, but to come as a 
general growth of national happiness, content, and well- 
being. 

The leader and high priest of this political reaction 
• was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a man of high genius 
and stem courage, governed by a haughty, independent, 
and unmanageable temper.^ His avowed princi])les had 
a strong tincture of classical republicanism, but his habits 
were domineering and aristocratic ; and whatever he 
might h^ive demanded of others, he was one of the last 
who would have willingly laid down any of tlic privileges 
he held py birth, education, or intellectual superiority. 
However much he would have shrunk from vulgar sacri- 


Fletcher was not a member of the Convention Pail lament. He 
had been outlawed as a fugitive from trial, for his active part in Mon- 
inouth’s»rebcllion, and had to remain in comparative obscurity until 
he was restored, on 30th June 1690, by Act of Parliament. But a 
significant passage in a statesman’s letter shows that he was not idle 
Sir William Lodchart, writing to Lord Melville, on nth July 1689, 
in giving an account of the Club, or the nucleus of the Opposition, 
says, at the end of his list, — “ And no man, though not a member, 
busyer than Salton” (Melville Papeis, 159). Lockhart, farther on 
in the same letter, says of the Opposition : “ One of them said to 
myself that tyranny was alike wlicievcr it was, and we were like 
to have %5 much tyranny under King William as under King James.” 
This is very like Fletcher. Theie is a well-known anecdote in which 
he is represented speaking of an old acquaintance as a “ hereditary 
professor.” The expression was evidently used for effect. When 
the auditor expresses surprise, he says, “What say you to a heredi- 
tary ftinf ?” In portraits he is so subordinated to the gigantic wig 
and the other pictorial apparelmcnt of the age, that the following brief 
noje by a contemporary is valuable ; “A low thin man of a brown 
compdection ; full of fire ; wdth a stem sour look ; and fifty years old.” 
We are unSer less obligation to the same writer for this more ambi- 
tious sketch, epigrammatic as it is ; “ He is a gentleman steady to his 
principles, of nice honour, with abundance of learning ; brave as the 
sword he wears, and bold as a lion ; a sure friend and an irreconcile- 
able enemy ; would lose his life readily to serve his country, and 
would not do a base thing to save it His thoughts are large as to 
religion, and could never be brought within the bounds of any particu- 
lar set. Nor will he be under the distinction of a Whig or Tory; 
saying those names arc used to cloak the knaves of both.”— MS. 
cited b/ Editor of Fletcher’s Works : Glasgow, 1749. 
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fices to his levelling principles, he readily made the sacri- 
fices that were more heroic and tragic. Though he wou^d 
have been an ungenial companion and fellow-labourer for 
burgesses or boors, he was ready at any time to risk life or 
fortune for their national independence. He bad followed 
a life of strange adventures, — at one time fighting in Hun- 
gary against the Turks ; at another, wandering In Spain 
among the monasteries, and collecting manuscripts about 
the constitution of the Cortes and the history of the Moors. 
He fought at Sedgemoor, and rendered his ungovernable 
temper memorable by seizing the Mayor of Lyn'^ horse, 
and shooting its worshipful owner dead when he remon- 
strated. He was a man of powerful rhetoric, endowing 
his republican sentiments in a chivalrous courtesy of de- 
meanour, and easy flow of brilliant language. Altogether, 
few men have so united in their persons whatever was dig- 
nified in old classic patriotism, and in medieval chivalry. 

It may, however, be counted a remarkable test of the 
little reliance then placed on the common people, tha\ 
one who had liberty always on his tongue, — who reviled 
tyrannny, absorbing riches, profuse dignities, standing 
armies, and all the attributes of arbitrary power, — could 
devise nothing but predial slavery for the humble children 
of the soil. He Avas the author of a pamphlet in favour 
of the restoration, or rather the establishment, of predial 
slavery in Scotland. I'he proposal was not made? for the 
benefit of the higher classes, or for the accomplishment 
of any conventional selfish object, but literally* for the 
sake of the poor people themselves, unable to beaj the 
burden of self-support, and utterly helpless on the face of 
the earth, were they not in the hands of natural guardians 
awakened to a sense of responsibility for their preserva- 
tion and comfort.^ Thus, after rousing a republican feel- 


^ “The condition of slaves among the ancients will, upon serious 
consideration, appeal to be only a better provision in their govepi- 
ments than any we have, that no man might want the nece.ssaries *of 
life, nor any person, able to work, be burdensome to the common- 
we^th.” , 

“ When the antients gave freedom to a slave, they were obliged to 
give him wherewithal to subsist, or to put him into a way of living 
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ing of indignation against a Cambyses or a Xerxes, a 
Tiberius Nero, Otho, or Domitian, lie passes to the excel- 
lency of ancient servitude, and the careless content and 
happy comfort of those who, as property, were saved from 
being worthless enough to die of Ftarvation ; and who, by 
the provident institutions of the Slate in adjusting the 
right^and duties of their proprietors, were relieved from 
a precarious reliance on their own helpless efforts. 

It is significant of the evil nature of the times that 
Fletcher’s enslaving project created no surprise. While 
his doctrines on government had a few warm champions 
dgaifist a vast plurality of opponents, his project for deal- 
ing with “the working classes’' of his day passed un- 
noticed, and we only know of it by finding it among his 
works.^ 'I'he idea of slavery was becoming all too famil- 
iar by its practice. We have seen something of the prac- 
tice of kidnapping to furnish the American planters with 
“ apprentices," who in their hands became slaves. The 
practice became inveterate, and, as we shall afterwards 
find, lasted far into the eighteenth century. But a com- 
munity of slaves had arisen within the country itselt. If 
Fletcher was not a slaveholder himself, he lived sur- 
rounded by slaveholders and their slaves. His paternal 
territory lay in that county of East Lothian where the two 
classes of works laboured by slaves — collieries and salt- 
works — had their oldest, and still their chief establish- 
ment The slaves went to those who bought or succeeded 
to the property of the works, and they could be sold, bar- 
tered, or pawned. What is peculiar and revolting in this 
i&stftution is, that it was no relic of ancient serfdom, but 
a growth of the seventeenth century. We have seen, in- 
4eed, that serfdom had a feebler hold on Scotland than 
on England. We have also seen how astonished and en- 
raged the French auxiliaries of the Scots in tlic wars with 


And how well and faithfully they were served by those they had made 
free — whom from a long experience of their probity and capacity 
they often made stewards of their estates — all ancient history can 
teKtify.”— Fletcher’s Works, 92, 99. 

' “ The Second Discourse concerning the Af&irs of Scotland, writ- 
tennn the year 1698.” — Works, 84. 
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England were at the insolent independence of the com- 
mon people, impoverished as they were. The oldest trace 
we have of the bondage of the colliers and salt-workers is 
an Act of the year 1606, passed, as it would seem, to 
strengthen somewhat as to them the laws so common 
at the time for restricting the pursuit of all occupation 
to those embarked in tliem. By interpretations 6f this 
Act, but more by the tyrannous power of the strong own- 
ers of the soil over a weak and unfriended community, 
slavery had been as amply established in the community 
where Fletcher dwelt as ever it had been in Rome, Sparta, 
or Virginia. ' 

If anything could justify his proposed enlargement of 
the enslaved community, it might be found in the appal- 
ling condition, physical and moral, of those on the lowest 
social level, such as he has himself described it. There is 
a gloomy picturesqueness, indeed, in his description, sug- 
gestive of exaggeration, but a public man could scarcely 
have ventured on such a story to his contemporaries Were 
there no truth in it. As the climax of his picture of 
poverty and degradation he points to a body of some two 
hundred thousand sturdy beggars living in a community 
without law, religion, marriage, or any of the civilising 
restraints of domestic life. “No magistrate,” he says, 
“ could ever discover or be informed which way any one 
in a hundred of these wretches died, or that eventhey 
were baptised. Many murders have been discovered 
among them ; and they are not only a most unspeakable 
oppression to poor tenants — who if they give them not 
bread, or some kind of provision, to perhaps forty such vil- 
lains in one day, are sure to be insulted by them — ^but 
they rob many poor people who live in houses distant frop* 
any neighbourhood. In years of plenty many thousands 
of them meet together in the mountains, where they feast 
and riot for many clays ; and at country weddings, markets, 
burials, and other the like public occasions, they are to be 
seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, 
blaspheming, and fighting together.” ^ 


^ Works, 101. 
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The enslaving scheme was to compel the idle and 
vicious to contribute by labour to the common tund, and 
to secure to the virtuous and industrious a provision for 
life. And after all it was but the completing and syste- 
matising of the clumsy pauper law or England and its or- 
ganisation for a war against idlers and vagrants. It is 
FletcWfer^s nomenclature more than his object that startles 
us ; for throughout its relentless apparatus of tyranny the 
English pauper and vagrancy code seem ever to skulk be- 
hind the institutions of a fiee country inhabited by free- 
men.^ To those who have an aesthetic leaning towards the 
communistic and other reconstructive projects of the pre- 
sent day, it might be a profitable lesson to study the old 
English pauper system along with Flet^ her’s cold nngenial 
scheme for bringing such a system to harmony and com- 
pleteness. 

Fletcher himself has given us an opportunity of descend- 
ing along with him from the philosophical altitude of his 
political philosophy to bis hour of social ease witli familiar 
friends, his ruling passion still influencing his tongue. 
Whoever, indeed, would see the spirit of the new Patiit't 
Party at home, as it were, would do well to read a httle 
tract by Fletcher himself, called ‘ An Account of a Con- 
versation concerning a Right Regulation of Governments 
for the Common Good of Mankind.’ As a piece of lite- 
rary Composition, it is singularly natural, easy, and plea 
sant, showing great powers, both rhetorical and dramatic. 
The author, walking in the Mall in a meditative humour, 
is overtaken by the Earl of Cromarty and Sir Christopher 
Afusfrave. The three go to the earl’s lodgings to dinner, 
and there are joined by Sir Edward Seymour. Thus the 
“author comes in contact with two wily statesmen, — the one 
of England and the other of S( otland ; while Sir Edward 
Seymour represents the still, haughty, but honest old-world 
aristocracy of England, whose sentiments were exclusive 
and domineering, but not comipt. The discourse held by 
these representatives of party and opinion is pleasantly 
set down. It is fluent without garrulity, dignified with- 
out pomposity, and even a haughty courtesy adorns the 
sarcasms or angry retorts, without which a debate even 
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on vitally interesting national disputes would seem life- 
less.^ 

The three friends, looking forth upon the river, are in- 
duced to make reflections on the greatness and glory of 
the English capital. They have before them two of the 
noblest objects that can entertain the eye — the finest river 
and the greatest city in the world. Forming an amphi- 
theatre of luxuriously comfortable edifices, it shelves to 
the sun, and unites all that conduces to beauty, health, 
and commercial enterprise. To this rich centre the county 
of Kent furnishes fruit; Hertfordshire and Cambridge 
corn ; 1 ancolnshire, Essex, and Surrey send animal Yood; 
and Buckinghamshire wood for fuel. But, more wonder- 
ful than these natural supplies, the genius of the people 
lays the world under contribution to minister to its wants 
and luxuries. It brings coal from a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, and can show a greater variety of wines than 
the richest vineyard countries in Europe. In a word, all 
the useful and superfluous things that nature produces or * 
the wit of man has invented, are to be found here, either 
made by the artificers or imported by the merchants. But, 
what is more wonderful than all, here are congregated a 


> When Sii Kdwaid distuibs the tone of the conveisnlion by a 
brutal jest on the poverty of Scotland, and the folly of England in 
consenting to an alliance with so beggaily a country, the autbDr con- 
tinues : ** Upon this I turned to the carl and Sir Christopher, and 
said that if Sir Edward had spoken these words in the House of Com- 
mons, T might not take notice of them, nor question his freedom of 
speech in that place ; but since he is pleased to express himself ^ter 
this manner in a j^rivate conversation, 1 shall likewise take thc^Jiberty 
to say, that I wonder he is not afraid such language should make us 
suspect him not to be descended from the noble family whose name; 
he bears.” The bitterness of this sting was in Sir Edward actually 
having uttered, in Parliament, a taunt so inconsistent wiA all our 
notions of his exacting pride and haughty reserve as the low sarcasm 
so retorted. It is thus reported by a contemporary : “ Both Sir 
Edward Seymour and Sir Christopher Musgravc expressed their dis- 
like to an union, which Sir Edwaid compared to a countryman that' 
had a wife proposed to him without a fortune, and gave this reason 
For refusing it,— that if he married a beggar he should have a louse 
for a portion. This the\Scotch have heard, and are very angry at it.* 
—Vernon’s Letters, ii. 408. 
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people who know how to be free yet orderly ; and in such 
perfect security abides that migluy crowd, that the great 
city, without walls or guards, is as accessible in all hours 
of the night as the most inconsiderable village in less 
favoured lands. To all are added rhe historical associa- 
tions of a great Parliament — the national courts of law, 
whidh have resisted arbitrary tyianny for centuries — and 
the great mercantile exchanges, whose movements affect 
the interests of all the woild. 

Such is the brilliam side of the picture; but therein 
a worm gnawing at the root of all this glory. Pride and 
luxury must certainly corrupt and render lotten the virtue 
which, in hardier times, raised up its greatness. The 
people are too rich, too reckless, loo fond of pleasure and 
excitement, to retain the sterner virtues ; and it is among 
the mountains of the north, where a hardy, independent 
race rear their scanty crop, that true virtue is to be found. 
Now come commentaries on Greek and Roman virtue, 
cohlrasted with the weaknesses that have undermined 
great bloated empires in ancient days. It is shown, after 
a style of argument so often imitated in later times as to 
be rather tiresome, that all great empires have theii ];criod 
of fructification and decay, and England has certainly 
come to the climax, whence her subsequent course must 
be downwards. Is, then, this dangerously colossal em- 
pil^ to take the small and poor, but virtuous, state of 
Scotland, with all the destinies which its native energy 
might achieve for itself, and suck it also within the vortex? 
Is his beloved native land, for whom her best sons arc 
ready to bleed, to be joined with the evil fortunes of her 
neighbour, and fall without eliciting a blow ? 

He knows the necessity for a union, but it must not be 
in «ft)Sorplion. The countries may unite their strength, 
not their weakness ; and this he deems to be only prac- 
ticable by a federative union, in which Scotland preserves 
her nationality, protected from invasion by ample secu- 
rities. It must be a contract between equals, not the dic- 
tation of a superior to an inferior. Nor in such an arrange- 
ment could it be said that Scotland has all the benefit. 
It may be more fairly said to be reaped by England. 
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which, bloated and unwieldy, receives the support of a 
fresh, hardy, high-spirited nation, yet uncorrupted by 
wealth and luxury. When Scotland has protected herself 
thus, by sufficient stipulations, from English aggression 
and insolence, the enterprising spirit of her people will be 
turned from war, whether for aggression or defence, and 
will be directed in the paths of peaceful enterprise. •^Not 
great enough to be ruined by excess of riches and luxury, 
she will yet be rescued from the poverty and obscurity 
into which, as a dependency of a great and not friendly 
nation, she is likely to sink, and once more, with a nqme 
and a position in the world, she will fill them all the more 
happily that they are acquired by peaceful negotiation, 
and not fey war. To such ends are the energies Of the 
new Patriot Party in Scotland directed ; and by patience, 
courage, and integrity, they hope, through the blessing of 
Heaven, to be able to achieve them. 

The veteran statesmen, conversant with corruption and 
intrigue, smile at the Utopian vision, and remind thTeir 
companion that statecraft knows more rapid and effective 
instruments for accomplishing its objects than these high- 
toned virtues. This is taken as a hint that, by power and 
corruption, England will accomplish towards Scotland 
whatever her statesmen desire. The challenge is taken 
up; Scotland has old memories to fall back upon; Wallace 
and Bruce are not forgotten there ; Bannockburn canfiot 
be wiped from the annals of England, or overlooked by 
the monarch who would enslave the hardy Scots ; let them 
try again to fit the chain. 

All this is reasoning of a kind that comes with novftty 
not quite free of the ridiculous to the experienced closet 
statesmen. Jt is not of a kind, in fact, which admits of 
being practically settled by argument, for it is passioit and 
will that speak in it. They can taunt its employer, how 
ever, with having no followers among the sensible and ex- 
perienced of his country, and compliment him as a great 
framer of Utopias, in which he has the concurrence of 
“ several men of quality of about two or three and twenty 
yem of age, whose long experience and consummate pru- 
dence in jjublic affairs could not but produce wonderful 
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schemes of government.'* The taunt is turned on its em- 
ployer. Whatever their capacities may be, the ^oung 
theorists are uncomipted. The natural generosity of 
youth spurns at base motives, and theiefore are they 
odious to those who have sworn to exterminate political 
honesty, and will not let it live. Such are some of the 
chaiScteristics of this amusing paper. It lets one into 
the ideas and thoughts of a remarkable leader of a remark- 
able party. For any actual instruction on principles of 
government, it might be at» vainly searched as Cicero’s re- 
cently discovered book ‘ De Republica.’ It was the lot 
of the Patriotic Party, with all their lofty aspirations, and 
their scorn of sordid motives, to be drifted into the most 
relentless conflict about matters of money and profitable 
trade that ever perhaps cursed Europe. To find how this 
came to pass we must go over to the English money 
market, and finding there a busy Scotsman, William Pater- 
son, take note of what he is about. 

The memory of William Paterson has been revived 
and cherished in the present day as the prophet of the 
blessings of free trade, and the announcer of a cun ency 
system identical in its fundamental principles wiih that 
adopted in recent times after experience and inquiry. 
Thus his personal history has been rescued from obscurity 
by hard and meagrely productive investigation. He is 
scarcely to be met in the political correspondence or the 
memoirs of the time ] and when the name itself — ^not an 
uncommon one — has arisen to reward the researches of 
Jhe^enthusiast, he has had the disappointing task of trac- 
ing*it home to Sir William Paterson, the clerk of the Scots 
Privy Council, a person of far more importance among the 
busy Scots politicians of the period. He is not to be 
found in the ordinary Biographical Dictionaries twenty 
years old, nor even in such a work limited to Scotsmen at 
the beginning of the century.^ His fame has not been 
sufficiently rooted among us to find its way into the great 
foreign treasuries of biography.^ 


* See ‘ Biographia Scotica, or Scottish Biographical Dictionary,’ by 
J. Stark, 1805. 

• For instance, he is not in the * Nouvelle Biographic Generale 
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William Paterson was bom in the house of Skipmyre, 
in the parish of Tinwald, and county of Dumfries, at some 
time between the beginning of 1658 and the end of 1660. 
The house and small estate of Skipmyre belonged to his 
family, who were of the class called bonnet lairds in Scot- 
land and yeomen in England. 

These simple facts were recently discovered a 
laborious inspection of parish registers, records of deeds, 
copies of marriage contracts, and inscriptions on tomb- 
stones ; and so necessary was all this to the identification 
of William Paterson, that without it Scotland had no 
assured right to count him as one of her sons.^ In the 
general vagueness, and the assured knowledge of just one 
palpable fact that he was influentially connected with great 
schemes that came to ruin, there has been a natijral sup- 
position that we may fill up the blank by inference from 
what we know so well of his countryman and contempo 
rary, John Law; and, indeed, the two have often been 
confounded with each other, although they were opposites 
in their opinions as well as their lives, for the foundation of 
Law's “system " was unlimited paper credit, while Paterson, 
as we shall see, advocated a bullion standard. In reality 
no two men stood more apart in character, career, and 
opinions. Law was a man of pomp and parade, a gambler, 
a haunter of the highest circles of rank and fashion to 
which, by audacity, skill, and brilliant social qualities, he 
could find his way. Fate co-operated with his disposition 
in raising him to a pinnacle of grandeur and power that 
one can believe to be far beyond even the wildest drearqs 
of the Scots goldsmith's son. 

Paterson, on the other hand, was a man of quiet retired 
life. He had travelled and seen much of the world, but 
it was as an observant tradesman, not as a courtier or 


edited by Dr Iloffer — ^generally admitted to be the best Biographical 
Dictionary in existence. The volume where he would have appeared, 
and where Samuel Paterson has a place, Iniars date in 1862.- 
1 See ‘ The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterson, foun- 
der of the Bank of England, and projecloi of the Darien Scheme,* by 
William Pagan, F.S.A. Scot., 1865, —an unpretending but ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to biographical literature. 
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rufBer. His pride was to call himself “ merchant in Lon- 
don ; ” to circulate among his fellow-traders his views on 
commerce and finance, and to work practically in some of 
their adventures, such as the Hampstead Water Company. 
He was a man of serious walk and conversation after the 
Presl»^terian fashion. While Law’s face was familiar to all 
Europe, there does not appear to have existed a published 
portrait of Paterson. It is difficult to trace his personal 
motions or the events of his life. It was said that he harl 
gone to America as a Christian missionary, but had turned 
buccaneer on the Spanish main; but such things were said 
in the spiteful raillery of controversy rather than in serjous 
imputation . Among other particulars of a more likely kind, 
— that in his schemes he was the c1o*jc ally of the patriotic 
P'letcher, that the two went to Scotland together, and that 
they gained by their joint persuasions the co-operation of 
Tweeddale, the commissioner, has found its way into his- 
tory, but I cannot trace it to any contemporary authority. If 
we look for the act that seems to have gained him most 
fame in his day, we shall find it in the establishment of a 
company for restoring and securing the funds of a founda- 
tion for the benefit of the orphans of London freemen. 
It had become bankrupt, spreading mucli disappointment 
and suffering among families who had counted on it as a 
vested right It so troubled the mighty corporation of 
LorfBon that they compared it to the shutting of the 
Exchequer by Charles II. By Paterson’s adjustment 
certain items of revenue were appropriated to it, and 
4s gstates and claims were funded into a stock which 
secured its own permanent existence by becoming a safe 
^ investment. I'he bereaved families had to thank him for 
the restoration of their maintenance, and the moneyed 
men f&r the creation of a sound saleable stock.' 


* By an Act for the relief of the oiphaiis and other creditors of the 
city of London, $ and 6 W. and M. c. 10. Paterson’s services on the 
occasion are told in Adam Ander'>on’s Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of the Oi igin of Commei ce, 11. 600. Part of the revenue was 
to be paid “out of the piofits of the convex lanips,” “then m vogue, 
but since come to nothing.” Anderson’s book is extremely valuable 
to those who have couiage enough to wander over his thousand of 
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By a persistent practice the title ** Founder of the Bank 
of England ” accompanies Patcrson^s name. In the sense, 
however, of a man who has adjusted a scheme, who finds 
assistants to support him in it, and who finally carries it 
into effect, he was not the founder of the Bank of England 3 
and it happens that the IJank of England was founded on 
principles far less secure than his. No doubt he pfeaded 
and worked for the establishment of a bank among his 
brother merchants. There were but four great banking 
companies in the world — in Venice, Genoa, Hamburg, and 
Amsterdam. London could eclipse them all, and establish 
a vast centre of investment and exchange in place of the 
huckstering and pawnbroking dealings of the Exchange. 

To Ms pleadings for the establishment of a great Bank 
in London we owe as accurate a definition of a sound 
bank-note as any one could frame from the recbrds of a 
hundred and fifty years of intervening experience. It is a 
note payable to bearer on dematfd without indorsement. 

The rejection of the indorsement was a fundamental 


dense pages, composed in a style as of the united essence of Acts of 
Parliament, invoices, and contracts of copartnership. In such litera- 
ture he spent his days, and rising step by step in the South Sea 
House, it became the pride of his life to be called “ chief clerk of 
the stock and new annuities.*' It is from him that all our personal 
knowledge of Paterson has come. He was about twenty-five years 
old in 1725, when Paterson died. Anderson’s history was puhMshed 
in 1762. It appears to be to Sir John Dalrymple, whose Memoirs were 
published in 1788, that we owe the story of Paterson and Fletcher 
meeting together and going down to Scotland to lay their joint scheme 
before Tweeddale (ii. 90^'/ Sir John belonged to a school of 

historians who thought it the historian’s duty to seek picturesqhen^ss 
rather than acairacy. Unfortunately his statements have been in- 
dorsed by higher authority. One of his sketches that has found per-, 
manent currency is: ** Paterson having few acquaintance and no 
protector in London, thought of drawing the public eye u]9on him, 
and ingratiating himself with moneyed men and with great men, by 
assisting them to model a project which was at that time in embryo 
for erecting the Bank of England. But that happened to him which 
has happened to many in bis situation : the persons to whom he . 
applied made use of his ideas, took the honour of them to themselves, 
were civil to him for a while, and neglected him afterwards.” — 
Memoirs, ii. 94. Paterson was a man of moderate capital, busy with 
the adventures of London trade. He had the ** acquaintance” that 
mdi men have, and did not need a ‘'protector.” 
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revolution. The notes that would be discounted in bullion 
by the goldsmiths would sometimes have a string of names 
on their backs. L^ach indorser was under a subsidiary 
liability on the failure of the original issuer of the note. 
The more indorsements, therefore, the more valuable 
became the note. But the security thus imparted was 
of a vify clumsy kind ; on the failure to pay of the party 
primarily liable, there was recourse through actions 
at law against others. A currency thus encumbered 
would be very unwieldy ; but then there was the security. 
To accomplish this Paterson proposed — probably on 
experience of foreign practice — that the unindorsed 
note should be payable in gold. Not only must this 
be the law, but the State must provide that the person 
or institution issuing notes shall have sufficient gold at 
hand to meet demands. This required the transference 
of the trade of note-making from private persons to an 
institution under State control. Hence came banks of 
issue. In so far as they adhered to Paterson's principle, 
whatever separate property they might hold as security for 
their greater operations, they were bound to have at bind 
enough of gold to pay at once every note that the daily 
operations of commerce and other pecuniary exigencies 
might bring to their counter. Here was the vital principle 
of the banking system wrought to maturity in 1844, after 
a worM of discussion, inquiry, and experiment, under the 
cautious management of Sir Robert Peel. 

Such suggestions have not the flavour that insures pop- 
uls^ity. The financier who tells people to pay in hard 
ca^ cfoes not know his trade. The duty of the financier 
at that time was to invent currencies that were created out 
oT nothing — that paid people’s way without requiring them 
to mak^ money. And for all the terrible calamities they 
have from time to time brought down on the world, credit 
projects have been, and still are, divulged by men of 
jjionest life and good intent, because each believes that he 
has found some mechanism for obviating the ruin that has 
overtaken other schemes. And it is not only to the harm- 
less dreamer that the sound of credit has a charm ; it takes 
possession of the practical and the selfish. Of these, few 

VOL. VIII. B 
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care for theories of the evolution of races, or the sanctity ot 
tlic mensuration of the Great Pyramid. But many greedy 
worldly men desire credit, and give their practical aid to 
the sage who suggests a way of finding it. 

Thus Paterson advocated a paper currency payable in 
gold. There was an intermediate plan between this and 
an absolutely free currency, in the issue of paper “bn the 
security of landed property. It makes the difference be- 
tween the projects of the two all the more distinct, that 
Law offered to Scotland, before the wider field was opened 
to him, a project for an issue of paper on the credit of the 
landed estates in Scotland, each owner holding notes to 
the value of an estimated proportion of his estates — an 
adjustment corresponding to that of the crtdit fonder of 
later times.* He had a closer contest still for the integrity 
of his bullion standard. An inconvertible paper currency, 
secured on land, was a favourite scheme of Dr Hugh 
Chamberlain, a great mentor of the city in matters of 
finance. His scheme had a party as against Paterson’s, 
and bid fair at one time for success. 

A currency founded on real property has a respectable 
and attractive sound. It was subjected to an experimental 
test, the largest that ever befell a project, in the French as- 
signats ; and all the world knows the lamentable ruin that 
followed. The realisation of a currency must be available 
at once. The holder of the assignat for a hundred*francs 
had the vast forfeited territories as his security. It was 
anticipated that the speculators would give him bullion 
— they could buy uj) such notes, and get profitable pay- 
ment at the next sale by auction of the domains of a mar- 
quisate or an abbacy — but the assignats had driven the 
bullion out of the country. 

The establishment of the Bank of England in 1695 was 
a fitting opportunity for the enforcement of Paterson's con- 
vertibility system. King William’s Government had just, 
by a gallant act of financial statesmanship, called in all the 


, * Money and Trade ^Considered, with a Proposal for Supplying the 
Nation with money : Edinburgh, 1705 ; Glasgow, 1760. A transla- 
tion of this tract into French bears the significant date of 1 790. 
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coin that had been clipped and sweated,*' or rubbed, so 
as to take off the suiface in dust Standard coin was 
supplied in its place, the whole transformation being 
effected hy the advice and aid of two of the greatest of 
Englishmen — Locke and Newton. The process cost thq 
countiy one million and two hunrlred thousand pounds, 
raised by a tax on houses. Paterson was one of the 
twenty-four directors at the opening of the Bank, and he 
must thus have inve.sted two thousand pounds in its stock. 
But he appears to have sold out before the Bank was a 
year old. ^ 

l-.et us now follow Paterson with his disengaged capital 
into the great Scots project. It may be noticed that 
Paterson seems to have had no strong national feeling 
about it. We know him only to be a Scotsman by tracing 
his birthplace and parentage. I'here is nothing to reveal 
the fact in his writings. On the contrary, in one of his 
works, cast in the method of a group of arguers, two Scots 
patriots give their peculiar opinions, and are met by Pater- 
son, who represents the J^ondon incrcliant. 


* “ The ihimo of William Palerson was not long upon tlie list oJ 
directors. The Bank was established in 1O94, and for that year only 
was its founder among those who managed its proceedings. A cen- 
tury and a half have passed, the facts which led to his departure from 
the honourable post of director are difficult to collect; but it is not at 
all improbable that the character of Paterson was too speculative for 
those with whom he was joined in companionship.” — Fiancis’s His- 
tory of the Bank of lingland, i. 66. Perhaps in what follows a 
better reason may be found: “While the coinage was proceeding 
m8ne/ grew scarce. The Bank were placed in a peculiar position. 
They had received the clipped money at its full value; they had 
fcaken guineas at thirty shillings, and when the notes issued by them 
in exchange came in, there was not sufficient specie to meet the daily 
demand. Had they jiaid in full they must soon have been drained of 
specie, and they resorted to the plan of paying cash at first in instal- 
ments of 10 per cent once a-fortnight, and afterwaids 3 per cent once 
in three montlis.” 

Proceedinjjs at the Wednesday’s Club in P'riday Street,” Patei- 
son’s Works, i. 246. In this discussion Paterson ^ is believed to 
represent Mr May, who pleads for the Union against Scots pre- 
judices. Anderson cites Palerson “in his ingenious book called the 
‘Conferences on the Public Debts,* by the Wednesday’s Club in 
Friday Street ” (ii. 60 ^). The proof of authorship has been zealously 
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It was not that he was the mere grasping trader. He 
was one of those whose lives are elevated and sweetened 
by a high enthusiasm. His mission was the emancipation 
of commerce from the pernicious restraints laid upon it by 
tniscalculating selfishness. His faith was in the blessed- 
ness of free trade. It was for the creation of a great free 
port, open to the trade of the world, that he soi/ght an 
instrument in the exclusive privileges of a new company. 
We have seen that he advocated a restrained currency — 
restrained by the obligation to meet all demands with 
gold. Hence we may fairly say of him that he was the 
prophet of the now accepted principles of currency and 
commerce — of the two systems tersely defined by the last 
eminerit champion of the old policy, as “ Free Trade and 
a Fettered Currency.” 

In the days fertile w’lth projects of unrestrained cur- 
rencies, the privilege of trading was limited by jealous 
and vindictive laws. I’he philoS»ophy of each community 
seemed to be — let us get the money to trade with when 
and how we can, but let us keep the trade itself to our- 
selves. The trade of England with the distant regions of 
the globe was monopolised by two great corporations 
— the East India Company and the African Company. 
They were at deadly war with each other, but both were 
at one in crushing every free-trader who intruded on their 
trading grounds. 'Fhey thus made enemies of ah the 
enterprising traders excluded fiom their privileges. The 
greater and more detested of the two, the East India 
Company, had just passed through a battle for life. ^It 
was victorious, and got its charter renewed in *1693. 
Thus a host of angry' capitalists were set upon a search 

worked out by Mr Saxe Bannister. All who are interested in Pater- 
son himself, in the banking of the period, and in the great Scots 
project, must feel deeply indebted to Mr Bannister for his two books, 

‘ William Paterson, the Merchant, Tradesman, and Founder of the 
Bank of England ; his Life and Trials,’ by S. Bannister, M.A., for-i 
merly Attorney-General of New South Wales, 1858 : and ‘ The 
Writings of William Paterson of Dumfriesshire, and a Citizen of 
London ; Founder of the Bank of England, and of the Darien 
Colony;” edited by Saxe Bannister, M.A. of Queen’s Coli^, 
Oxford ; 3 vols., 1859. 
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how they might enrich themselves and smite their 
enemy. 

They must certainly have been astonished to find that 
this could be accomplished by the ( o-oj)ciation of their 
pauper neighbour, Scotland. But it true that Scot- 
land was a sovereign realm, cai>ablc ol creating its own 
corpoftitions, and conferring on them trading privileges. 
It was true, also, that tlie inhabitants of each country were 
naturalised to the other, and as Scotsmen could hold 
Mock in England, so could Englishmen in Scotland. We 
have no contemporary intimation who it was that sug- 
gested this opening to the English capitalists; but it is 
easy to believe that Paterson was the man, for he united 
in himself the two sides of the bargain to be concluded — 
he was a Scotsman, and he was one among the English 
capitalists. 

It was necessary in such a partnership to look to the 
permanent protection of Scotland. In an open company 
with shares coming to the market, and purchaseable by 
the inhabitants of either country, the rich English could 
buy out their impoverished neighbours over and ovei. Tt 
was therefore stipulated that one-half of the stock iiiuat 
ever be held by Scotsmen residing in their own country. 
Thus, however affluent was the new field opened to 
English capitalists, the Scots must have an equal share in 
il. Had the enterprise continued on this foundation and 
become as prosperous as it was expected to be, curious 
results might have been seen by a competition for the 
English shares, and a rise in their value, while those 
of tfie Scots were constrained by the poverty of the 
nation to remain at a lower level. In sucli an anticipa- 
tion there was comfort in the consideration that English 
money, if it could not be invested in stock, could be 
borrowed by the fortunate Scots holders, and contribute to 
the rising fortunes of their country. 

The great company is popularly known by the name of 
“ The Darien Company.” This, liowever, was not its real 
name. Among many projects devised by it, the establish- 
ment of a settlement was one, and in that one it en- 
countered its most signal misfortunes. The new institu- 
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tion, however, was “ The Company of Scotland trading to 
Africa and the Indies ;** and its abbreviated name for 
common use was “ The African Company,*’ 

We must now return to the Tolbooth, or Parliament 
House, in Edinburgh, where, on the 26th of June 1695, 
the Estates passed in silence apparently, as if it were a 
mere assent to some ordinary item of routine busAiess, a 
statute destined to a memorable history. We know nothing 
of the preliminary steps for preparing and tabling it be- 
yond the general condition of parties in Scotland and the 
money market in London just described. It is questioned 
whether an Act passed by the Scots Parliament on the 14th 
of June 1693, professedly “for the encouragement of 
foreign trade,** was part of the new project, and carried 
silently tlirough Parliament with deep preconcerted design. 
At all events, this short Act for the “ encouragement of 
foreign trade ** might have inflamed the great English 
trading companies, had they seen it and believed it a 
serious document. It provided that in Scotland adven- ’ 
turers associating together for foreign commerce should 
enjoy all extant privileges of trade, and especially included 
the trade of the East and West Indies, and of the Medi- 
terranean, as among those to whicli their privilege, when 
incorporated under the Great Seal of Scotland, should be- 
come public and undoubted. This Act does not seem to 
have caused any alarm. It allowed people to associate 
for certain purposes that might be dangerous and pernici- 
ous, but no one saw them actually associating and creating 
stock. 

The measure of 1695 was called an “ Act for a CoifipaViy 
trading to Africa and the Indies.** It had evidently, in all 
its details, been carefully arranged by men who were in k 
position practically to profit by its privileges. It conferred 
on the Company privileges carrying them above the 
restraints of the Navigation Act. But besides their mere 
trading powers — of such a kind as the world is now familiar 
with — ^therewere other privileges and powers which would* 
startle the colonial politician of the nineteenth century. 
The Company were ‘empowered to fit out and arm vessels 
6 f war, either in Scotland or any other country not at war 
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with the British sovereign. They were authorised to make 
settlements, and build cities, harbours, and fortifications, 
in any place in Asia, Africa, or America, uninhabited, or 
where they had the consent of the natives, and were not 
met by the previous claims of any European sovereignty. 
They were authorised, when attacked, to fight or make 
reprisals ; and as the counterpart of their fertile privileges, 
they might make alliances with those holding sovereign 
rights in the three distinct quarters of the globe to which 
their privileges were extended. To give this new Company 
the same rank in its own nation with the English trading 
corporations, all other Scotsmen were prohibited from 
trading within the Company’s privileges without their 
licence, and a broad power was given to them to seize on 
all interlopers “ by force of arms, and at their own hand ” 
— a power which they afterwards used in a manner so por- 
tentous as to raise alarm for the safety of the empire. 

Ten of the directors resided in England, and ten in 
Scotland ; but when the books were opened in London, 
to make a majority and quorum there, three nominees 
from the Scots directors went to London. The whole 
body met in the house of Nathaniel Carpenter, m St 
Clement’s Lane.^ 


^ The information contained in the following account v'ill he 
understood, where no othei authority is cited, to be derived from the 
colleAion of office-books, conespondence, and other papers of the 
Company, deposited in the Advocates’ Library. The author edited, 
for the Bannatyne Club, a selection fiom these papcis ; and some 
extracts from them, illustrating the trial of Captain Green, were pub- 
liihec^by him in a collection of ‘ Nariatives from Criminal Trials in 
Scotland.’ 

The following tracts, which may be found in the Advocates' 
^labrary, and other collections, have also been moie 01 less used on 
this occasion, and may be consulted by those anxious to investigate 
this historical episode 

Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend in Edin- 
burgh, wherein it is clcaily proved that the Scottish African and 
Indian Company is exactly calculated for the interest of Scotland. 
Edin. 1696. 

Reasonable and Modest Thoughts partly occasioned by and partly 
concerning the Scots East India Company, humbly offered to R. H., 
Esq., a member of the present Parliament. By an unfeigned and 
beaity Lover of England. i6q6. 
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Paterson was occupied in plans for starling it well in 
London, and beginning with a wide sweep of capital. He 


A Short Discourse on the pi csciit temper of the nation with respect 
to the Indian and Afiican Company and the Bank of Scotland ; also 
of Mr Paterson’s pretended Fund of Credit. By John Holland. 4to. 
Edin. 1696. 

The History of Caledonia, or the Scots Colony in Darien ; by a 
Gentleman lately arrived. 1699. 

A Full and Exact Collection of all the considerable Addresses, 
Memorials, Petitions, Answers, Proclamations, Declarations, Letters, 
and other Public Papers relating to the Company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, since tlie passing of the Act of Parliament 
by which the said Company uas established in June 1695, hll Novem- 
ber 1700. 1700. i2mo. 

Original Papers and Letters 1 elating to the Scots Company trading 
to Africa and the Indies : from the Memorial given in against their 
taking subscriptions at Hamburgh by Sir Paul Ricaut, liis Majesty’s 
resident there, to their last Addiess, sent up to his Majesty in Decem- 
ber 1699. 1700. 8vo. 

A Description of the Isthmus of Darien, where the Scots Colonic 
is settled, from a Gentleman who lives there at present. Edin. 1699. 

Address of the Council General of the African and Indian Com- 
pany to his Majesty; with his Majesty’s Answer. 1699. 

Defence of the Scots abdicating Darien, — including an Answer to 
the Defence of the Scots Settlement tlierc. 1700. 8vo. 

A Short and Impartial View of the Manner and Occasion of the 
Scots Colonys coining away fiom Darien, in a Lettei to a Person of 
quality. 1699. 

A Letter to a Member of Pailiaincnt, occasioned by the growing 
poverty of the nation, Ac. 1700. *> 

Speech of the Duke of Queensberry, his Majesty’s Commissioner, 
to the Parliament of Scotland, 29th Oct. 1700. 

Speech of the Earl of Marchinont, I.,ord Chancellor, to the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, 29tli Oct. 1 700. 

Several Particulars of the Highest Concern to the Kingdom ol 
Scotland. 1 700. 

Repicsentalion of the Council General of the Company of Scotlantl 
trading to Africa and the Indies, to her Majesty’s High Commissioner. 
27th Nov. 1700. . ^ ft 

Report (MS.) by a Committee of the Comjiany as to the presenta- 
tion of the National Addiess. 1700. 

Certain Propositions relating to the Scots Plantation of Caledonia. 
Glasgow, 1700. 

ProcIamation.s by the Governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, New 
York, Massachussets Bay, &c., against the Scots Company and 
Colony. 1699. 

' Caledoni.'i—The Declaration of the Council of the Indian and 
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recommended that a short period only should be given 
for receiving subscriptions, and had one memorable ex- 
ample, at least, to give to the efficacy of such a policy.’ 


African Company of Scotland for the Gov ipninit of tlicii Colonies 
and Settlements in the Indies. 1699. 

A Jus^and Modest Vindication of the Seot^- Design for the having 
established a Colony at Daiien ; with a brief 'lisplay how much it is 
their interest to apply themselves to trade, and particularly that which 
is foreign. (Attributed to Robci I 1 m rguson.) 1699. 

A Defence of the Scots Settlcnicnl at Darien ; \\ i li an Answer to 
the Spanish Memorial against it, cVc. Printed in 1699. Small 4to. 

l.etier from a Member of the Parliament of Scotland to his Friend 
at London, concerning their late Act for cstablislnng a Company 
trading to Africa and the Indies. 1695 — Printed at London; re- 
printed at Edin. 1696. Small 4to. 

Speech in Parliament on loth Januaiy 1701, hy T.oid Lelhaven, on 
the Affair of the Indian and African Comiianj, and its Colony of 
Caledonia. 1701. 

Inquiry into the Cause of the Miscaniage of the Scots Colony at 
Darien. Glasgow, 1700. 

Express from the African and Indian Fleet, landed in New Edin- 
lurgh in Caledonia. Edin. 1609 Folio. 

Abstract of a Letter from a Person in Caledonia to a Friend at 
lloston in New England. Edin. 1699. P>d. 

Memoirs of Darien, giving a short Description of that C’ou.’uj , 
with an Account of the Attempts of the Company of Scotland to settle 
1 Colony in that place. London, 1714. 

The History of Darien, giving an Account of the Attempts of the 
“^cotcbi^ation to settle a Colony in that place. By the Rev. Fiaiicis 
Boiland. Glasgow, 1779. 

^ Writing on the 9th of July 1C95, to his friends in Scotland, he 
ecommends that, as the Act has been passed, and Scotland has until 
August 1696 to supply her share of the subscription, the mattei 
di(%ild 4 )e kept secret in London, for tw'o reasons ; one, the danger of 
1 ] parliamentary attack, w'hidi, with his intuitive sagacity, Paterson 
^resaw ; the other, the advantage of a raj>id subscrijuion. He then 
Sys: — “If we should lay books open in Scotland for six or eight 
Tionths, or a year together, we should become ridiculous at home and 
ibioad; and for that we have many instances here in England, 
where, when the Parliament gives a long day for money, that fund 
las hardly any success, and when the days are short they seldom ever 
ail. Tlie Bank of England had but six weeks’ time from the open- 
iig of the books, and was finished in nine days. And in all sub- 
icriptions here it’s always limited to a short day ; for if a thing go 
lot on with the first heat, the raising of a fund seldom or never 
succeeds, the multitude being commonly led more by example than 
reason.” — Darien Papers. 
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It was arranged that public operations should not be be- 
gun in London until the month of October. When the 
books were opened, the English money lords rushed at 
once to an investment so promising. As Paterson antici- 
pated, the half of the subscription open to England was 
immediately filled up ; and the affair made such effective 
progress, that in December the House of Commons, 
roused by the fierce outcries of the English i)rivileged 
companies, was rapidly taking measures to crush the 
project. 

It ha]jpcned that tlie period was one of great trading 
discontent in England. There had been many losses and 
bankruptcies, and the sufferers, in their anger, alleged that 
they wtre sacrificed to the aggrandisement of the king's 
natural subjects, the DuUh, who were prospering upon 
the ruin of the English merchant. Those who were not 
contributors to the new Scots fund, looked with appalling 
antici])ations on the trading prinlegcs distributed with so 
free a hand upon another no less obnoxious })eople undei* 
the rule of their {)rince. Trade jealousies have from time 
to time made the English people frantic. The Commons 
were urged on to an immediate extermination of the up- 
start rival to English commerce. In their haste they 
seemed to forget that there Avas, in the other part of the 
island, an independent imi)crial Parliament, legislating for 
a free stale ; and an inquiry was instituted as to tho^e who 
had advised the passing of the Act in Scotland, as if it had 
been the measure of some English dependency, for which 
the promoters were responsible to the English Parliament 
The Lords were roused as rapidly, and by the sam'e influ- 
ences. The two Houses held that important conclave, 
little seen in later times — a conference, and united in kn 
address to the Crown against the Scots Company.^ 


1 Their giounrU of al.uni iie a cuiious echo of the sources from 
whieh the promoters piedicted success, — the one speaking from the 
^irit of enterprise, the other from that of monopoly. The English 
Parliament, embodying the latter, say : “ By reason of which great ad- 
v^tages granted to the Scotch East India Company, and the duties and 
difficulties that lie upon that trade in England, a great part of the 
'stock and shipping of this nation will be carried thither, and by this 
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To the address presented to him by the two Houses, 
the king made an answer which became memorable in 
Scotland. It was in these terms : I have been ill 
served in Scotland, but T hope some remedies may be 
found to prevent the inconveniences whic'h may arise 
from this Act.” ^ 

ThefDommons proceeded still further. They seized on 
the books and documents of the Company in London, and 
conducted a threatening exaininntion of the capitalists 
who had subscribed to the fund. In the end, they resolved 
that the Directors of the Comtiany, acting under colour of 
a boots Act of Parliament, were guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour; and then they voted that Lord Bel- 
haven and the other eminent Scots gentlemen whose 
names appeared in the Scots Act as the Directors of the 
Company, should each be impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. 2 

This denunciation was more insulting than practically 
operative, as the eminent men whom it affected were safe 
in their own country; and it maybe counted the com- 
mencement of that scries of rash insults to Scotland, whi^'h. 


means Scotland be made a fiee poit for all bast India commodi- 
ties ; and conbetjucntly those several places in Europe which were 
.supplie^ from England vdll be furnished from thence niiicli cheaper 
than can be done by the English ; and theiefore this nation will lose 
the benefit of supplying foreign jiarts 'with those commodities, which 
hath always been a great article in the balance of our foreign trade. 
Moreover, the said commodities will unavoid.ihly be brought by the 
Sects iato England by stealth, both by sea and land, to the vast pie- 
judice of the English trade and navigation, and to the great detriment 
of your majesty in your customs. And when once that nation shall 
lAve settled themselves in plantations in America, our commerce in 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, wool, skins, masts, &c., will be utterly lost, 
because the privileges of that nation, granted to them by this Act, are 
such, that that kingdom must be the magazine for all those commodi- 
ties, and the English plantations and tlic tiafTic there lost to us, and 
the exportation of our own manufactures yearly decreased.’*— I..ords' 
journals, 13th Dec. 1695. 

^ The authenticity of this answer has been questioned, as at vari- 
ance ■with King William’s cautious character ; but it is printed in the 
lords’ Journals for i8th December 1695. 

Commons’ Journals, 21st January i6ci6 
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rendering the Union necessary, were at the same time a 
sad impediment to its progress. The formidably hostile 
operations of the English Parliament had, however, natu- 
rily the effect of alarming the London subscribers to the 
fund ; and seeing that personal danger, as well as the 
pecuniary risk of being associated with a speculation on 
which Parliament made war, attended their coilhection 
with the Company, they shrank out of their position by 
failing to pay up the instalments of their subscriptions.’ 
Their stock was hence, by the usual conditions of joint- 
stock companies, forfeited ; and thus ended the bold at- 
tempt of the speculators to connect themselves with 
England. 

Mudh hard censure has been l>estowed on the great Eng- 
lish companies and their parliamentary abettors in these 
acts. But so far as they affected the shareholders in Eng- 
land, and apart from their method of doing what they did, 
in a shape insulting to an independent state, they had the 
justification both of the right and of the duty. Conceding 
that the great companies were entitled to treat all tres- 
passers on their privileges as common robbers — and that 
had the sanction both of the law and the public opinion 
of the day — they were entitled to make war on any project 
by which Englishmen might, through the aid of a foreign 
power, plunder them of their privileges. The English 
subscribers to the Company, indeed, were to be hfeld as 
smugglers on a grand scale. 

These occurrences roused the old spirit of nationality 
in Scotland. The English capital was withdrawn — well, 
what of that ? Scotland should keep to herself the gtbry 
and all the other rewards of the great national under- 
taking. In the supposition that Englishmen were to take 
half the stock, and were glad to get so much, Scotland 
could only take the other half, or ;^3oo,ooo, but the op- 


^ A meeting of the English subscribcis was held in London on thi 
28th of July 1696. Some of them were extremely anxious to continue 
participants in the adventure — the pecuniary temptation was great ; 
but fear prevailed ovex* avarice, and the most eager were obliged, in 
the end, lingeringly to relinquish the project. 
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portunity of the released stock served to increase the 
Scots subscription to ^400,000. 

After the denunciations of the Englisli Parliament the 
subscription-books were opened in Ldinburgh. On the 
first day, the 26th February 1696, upwards of ;^'5o,ooo 
was subscribed. More than half ot tiie capital was ad- 
venturdb for before the end of March. After the ;^3oo,ooo 
originally assigned to Scotland had been filled up, as many 
still desired to be included, another ;^ioo,ooo was added 
to the stock. Two days before the closing of the books 
tilt' whole enlarged capital was subscribed. The subscrip- 
tion-book is an interesting analysis of the realised wealth 
of Scotland at a time when it was more difficult to raise 
five pounds than it now is to raise a hundred. The nobil- 
ity and landed gentry of course take the lead ; but a very 
large proportion of the capital is borne by the professional 
and mercantile classes. Advocates, writers to the signet, 
^and physicians, appear generally for medium sums of from 
;^‘ioo to ;^5oo. The highest sum subscribed is ^3000, 
and this amount stands against the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton, the enthusiastic Lord Belhaven, and one com- 
moner, Stewart of Grandtully. The Provost of Edinbureli 
subscribes ;^2ooo ; and in the mercantile class there are 
several subscriptions within the category of thousands. 
The large number of persons with the designation “mer- 
chant* opposite to their names, would be thought re- 
markable by one unacquainted with the mercantile nomen- 
clature of the country. It must be remembered that in 
Scotland, as in France, the term includes retail dealers ; 
ana tfius we do not, as we would in an English subscrip- 
tion-list, meet with the terms “draper,” “cheesemonger,” 
of “drysalter.” In general, when the term “merchant in 
Edinburgh” occurs, as it very frequently does, it represents 
a snug, comfortable class, who, having the exclusive pri- 
vilege of burghership, made small competences on the 
jteady business which the Parliament, the courts of law, 
and the Government offices, brought to the metropolis — a 
class who were material losers by the Union. 

A separate subscription-book was opened in Glasgow, 
where ^£56,000 was subscribed. Here the wealth of 
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the trading community is shown by several ventures 
of a thousand pounds by the traders of the west. They 
retained still a portion of the profits they had real- 
ised in the West Indian and American trade, before it 
had been shut to them by the Navigation Act of Charles 
11. , and now cordially joined in a national effort to revive 
the spirit of commercial enterprise. Throughout ^he list 
there is a scanty occurrence of handicraft tradesmen, — as 
baxters, lytsters, and wrights. Skippers, or shipmasters, 
occur pretty frequently, and the designation often applies 
to those adventurous men, part owners, part commanders, 
who swarmed on the Spanish main. No subscriber is set 
down as a farmer or agricultural tenant, though, perhaps, 
some bf those who have neither estate nor profession 
attached to their name may belong to this class. In a 
very few instances dowered widows or maiden ladies de- 
posit their scanty fortunes. But it is observable generally 
in the character of the list, that it consists of the active* 
and progressive members of the community, who are 
bringing all their available funds into a channel of adven- 
ture ; and that it affords little indication of that quiet and 
comfortable class, deposited in a long - enriched social 
system like the Britain of the present day, who are seek- 
ing a sure investment for disengaged capital. It is to 
be feared, in truth, that the scanty funds then belonging 
to widows and unmarried daughters among the ^niddle 
classes, would seldom be sufficient for separate invest- 
ment, but would be often borrowed to make up the sums 
set down by adventurous and active relations. 

The turbulent Highland chiefs, who are so conspicuous 
in the history of the day — the Keppochs and Lochiels — 
have no place in this record of a species of enterprise 
quite distinct from theirs. The houses of Argyle and 
Athole of course appear in it, as families who, besides 
their Highland ( hiefships, had other stakes and interests 
in the country ; but almost the only person with a High- 
land patronymic was John MacFarlane of MacFarlane, a 
retired scholar who followed antiquarian pursuits in the 
libraries beneath fhe Parliament House. The Celtic 
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prefix of “ Mac** is most frequently attached to merchants 
in Inverness who subscribe their hundred, and confirm 
the view otherwise suggested, that this frontier metropolis 
had contained for more than a century and a half the 
same moderately thriving communis which it forms at 
present — distinct alike from the poverty of the purely 
Highland towns in the middle of the mountain region, 
and from the rapidly progressive riches of the Lowland 
cities. Before deserting this list, it may be well to re- 
mark one unpleasing impression produced on the medita- 
tive lounger over its contents. It is, that at scarcely any 
other period since the commencement of civilisation, 
could any such catalogue, necessarily containing the chief 
men of their day in Scotland, present so few names which 
belong to the republic of fame, or arc knoun out of the 
arena of local and national history. 

The amount subscribed was, as we have seen, four 
.hundred thousand pounds. A general glance along the 
entries shows an impulsive rush upon the books, as if, 
after the usual way in popular joint-stock adventures, 
people feared that delay might exclude them from that 
select group who were to be the heirs of fortune. Though 
they languish afterwards, yet the books come .steadily up 
at the end. The closing day was the 3d of August, but 
the whole sum was subscribed on the ist. On that day 
the subscriptions were large — sixteen in number; their 
aggregate amount exceeding fourteen thousand pounds. 
It would thus seem, on the face of the subscription-book, 
th^t tjie latest shares were pretty eagerly seized, and that 
the whole amount was so far within the available capital 
Scotland, that, instead of drawing out its debris in 
small sums, the last available subscriptions were grasped 
by greedy capitalists in large morsels. The ledgers of 
the Company, however, reveal another explanation of the 
phenomenon. The available funds of the country actu- 
>ally were overshot ; but Scots pride, as well as prudence, 
suggested that this should be concealed ; and the hand- 
some subscriptions at the close were made up by zealous 
partisans, who took the shares on being guaranteed in- 
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demnity by the Company at large.^ They were, in fact, 
stock held by nominal subscribers for the Company — a 
method of fictitious support still well known in the stock 
market. 

The subscribed stock was as usual payable by instal- 
ments. The first, of twenty-five per cent, was due within 
the year^ and so faithfully was it met, that the sum 
credited in the ledger is within two thousand pounds of 
the hundred thousand thus payable. Before the other 
instalments were all due, confusion had overtaken the 
speculation, and inability or apathy intercepted the pay- 
ments. The books show that the whole sum actually paid 
in only reached 19,094, 8s. 7j^d. This, then, is the 
full anfount of loss in hard cash, which was held to in- 
volve the ruin of the nation, and is the amount which 
England afterwards paid over to the shareholders out of 
the Equivalent fund as compensation for the losses which 
her invidious policy had inflicted*. 

One source of calamity incident to the joint-stock 
manias of richer countries — jobbing in shares and sales 
at enhanced and fictitious values — ^was here wanting. It 
was a national affair; none sought individual aggrandise- 
ment ; but the Scots, with their characteristic fidelity in 
times of difficulty threw their fortunes into the common 
lot, and were individually to gain or lose with the rise or 
fall of the nation. Services of all kinds were disinter- 
estedly offered. Paterson, amidst public applause, gave 
up a gratuitous allotment of .shares, which he and others 
looked upon as seeds capable of sprouting and ripening 
into a princely fortune. T'here was a disposition tliat 
would have put down all attempts to entrap the unwary, 
and to gamble with privileges of selection, or the means 


^ Thus there is an entry of 2d February 1700, — “ Stock invested in 
the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies — Dr. to 
sundry accounts, ;^iooo, for so much William Arbuckle subscribe^^ 
for the first August 1696, to complcat the quota of 400, 000 stock, 
p. verbal order of the Council General. And in regard ditto Ar- 
tmckle paid in the several proportions of said £1000 out of his own 
private cash — therefore \he Council General ordains by their order of 
], that the said several proportions be repaid him.” 
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of superior knowledge. It must indeed be admitted, that, 
had there been a strong disposition to run the scheme 
through the ruin of the multitude to the gain of a few 
heartless speculators, the means of accomplishing it were 
wanting; for the subscriptions sucked up all the money in 
the country, and none remained for johbmg transactions 
and enhanced purchases. Hence the calamities which 
overcame the country, sad as they might be, were the 
simple loss of property, — they did not involve, as in the 
manias which afterwards deluged Knglaiul and France, 
inextricable adjustments between imi)Ostors and their 
dupes, and a consciousness that the simplicity of one 
portion of the people had called forth the latent spirit of 
rapine in the men of prey who formed the other. What- 
ever follies of the sanguine, the ardent, t.nd thi. ambitious 
the Scots had committed, those who had committed them 
honestly abode the penalty ; and, however they had been 
treated by other nations, they retained the proud con- 
sciousness, that not in their own streets, or in their social 
circles, were to be seen men who had grossly plotted on 
public credulity, and fed the fire of excitement, that, in 
treacherous coolness, they might profit by the ruin it 
bringing on. 

After the close of the subscription-books, Scotland 
seemed immediately to feel the impulse of the new pro- 
ject, im the sanguine excitement of all classes, and the 
extended employment of all who were productive workers. 
It was, in fact, that deceptively prosperous epoch of all 
speculations, when the capital is undergoing expendi- 
ture ; and while its owners are expecting a rich recom- 
pense, those on whom it is spent enjoy full cmplo3rment 
and ready payment. Its most active department at this 
time was a “ Committee of Improvements,” whose work 
was to stimulate the productive capacities of the country, 
that an emporium might be formed to supply the great 
trade about to be opened. The operations were begun in 
the month of May 1696. So wide were they that at one 
meeting we find the board engaged in a consideration of 
the Scots fishery, and its extension to Greenland and 
Archangel. And after having arranged their sources of 
VOL. VHI C 
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production, they turn to an examination of the marketF 
which their produce should be calculated to supply ; and 
in this shape arrange for “ a suitable cargo to the Golden 
Coast of Africa, another to the Negro Coast, and another 
for Archangel, with patterns of the several goods and 
their prices.” The herring fishery had, from an early 
period, been a favourite field of exertion for the legislative 
friends of national enterprise. The success of the Dutch, 
whose busses swarmed in the Scots creeks, provoketl 
the sanguine in exposing the inactivity of a people who 
allowed the elements of wealth to be picked op by strangers 
at their very door. 'Fhis fishery has subseijuently been 
an object of much anxious legislation, which had long to 
com bat’' with this difficulty, that the northern and western 
estuaries, where the greatest harvest was to be reaped, 
adjoined the habitations of the wild race whose* energies 
were directed to pursuits totally different from productive 
industry. After much legislation; the enterprising inhabi- 
tants of the other parts of Scotland found their way to the 
ocean-harvest which those nearest to it would not reap ; 
but whether the fishery was created by the extensive 
legislation expended on it, or by the natural tendency of 
the exertions of a people awakened by progress to all 
sources of hopeful energy, has been a question. At all 
events, when the great national Company began its opera- 
tions, it merely looked at this source of enterpriBe, and 
did not attemj3t effectively to work it. It was already 
placed by legislation in responsible hands, and it possibly 
may have appeared that the prospects of successful 
management were not sufficient to make the new Com- 
pany desirous to supersede others and undertake the 
task. 

In the mean time the Company seem to have turned 
their practical attention to manufactures and other export- 
able produce. There are many transactions in their 
books which seem to show the infancy of some of our. 
modern emporiums of manufacturing trade. It is visibfe 
in the distribution into separate grouj>s, according to the 
convenience of living, the presence of raw materials, the 
means of manufacture, or the like, of the producers of 
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the several manufactured fabrics of Scotland. Thus there 
is a contract for smith and cutlery work at Falkiik, and 
for woollen stockings at Aberdeen. Other m^inufactures, 
then active, have decayed. At Perth there are contracts 
for gloves and other leather work— on olfl staple trade 
of historical celebrity there, which has now become in- 
signifidhit. 'Fhe manufacturing productiveness of Edin- 
burgh bore then a much larger proportion to that of 
the rest of the country than it has held in later tunes. 
Many orders are arranged there for metallic work of vari- 
ous kinds; for hats, shoes, tobacco-pipes, serges, and 
linen -cloth, with a consideiable supply of bob wigs and 
periwigs. Some parts of the Highlands producing home- 
spun and home-woven woollen check or tartan, there is an 
order for this commodity in Dunkeld. Men acquainted 
with the vast Highland forests meet with the committee, 
and inform them of the capacities of those pine-clad dis- 
tricts, almost as unknown to the citizens of Edinburgh 
Ss the forests of Kentucky, to sup])ly well-grown timber 
suitable for a national navy. 

But the beneficent influence of the Company appeared 
to spread beyond the sphere of manufacturing products e- 
ness. They professed to do everything on a large, liberal, 
enlightened scale, in contrast with the beggarly parsimony 
that made the habits and transactions of their countrymen 
a bywefrd. Their buildings, of which a melancholy frag- 
ment long remained, were to raise the character of do- 
mestic architecture.* They employed men of science to 
analyse commodities, examine machinery, and report on 
foreign productions. Their officers were numerous and 
well paid, and the projected expeditions i)roiuised a fine 
field to ardent young men of good birth, in the colonial 

^ It stood near the Ciicyfnais* Church. It was but a wing or 
compartment of an intended range of buildings. Every observing 
^e that crossed it must have noticed its fme-cut stonework, and 
TO symmetrical proportions, with high pitched roof of the Parisian 
pavilion style of Louis tlie Fourteenth’s day. It was long used for 
a purpose called ignoble — yet solemn and sad enough--a hospital fof 
pauper lunatics. When, in the course of recent city improvements, 
it was deniuiished, scarce a word was said for its preservation. 
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amiy and navy. Finally, banking was to be an item ol 
the business transacted, but that was prudently dropped.' 

While the Company proceeded to prepare a trading 
stock, the arrangement of their prospective colonies and 
Victories was in progress. It elicited fierce hostility from 
the English companies ; and in political circles in l^ondon 
there was a sullenness — a want of all approval ^or sym- 
pathy — which boded evil. Still the Scots, occupied with 
their own affairs, went busily on ; and it was not until 
they commenced to extend the relations of the Company 
beyond their own country, that they met any considerable 
rebuff. They still felt seriously the want of sufficient 
capital for their vast undertakings; and they saw not 
why, though driven from England by the jealousies of the 
great trading corporations, they should hesitate to par- 
ticipate with friendly communities on the corftinent of 
Pairope. l^hey proposed thus to dispose of the English 


^ It is a descent, perhaps, from the mighty services attributed to 
Paterson, yet I think it would be interesting to know whether he 
organised the book-keeping apparatus of the African Company, and, if 
not he, who it was that pci formed that remarkable piece of skilled 
service. The ledgers, journals stock -books, and other records, 
demanded by opciations of so vast and various a character as those 
conducted by the Company, are fine specimens of caligraphy and ex- 
actness. They have a perfectly modem appearance in the handwriting, 
in phraseology, and in the langing of the figures -nay, even in tlic 
binding and the gigantic si/e. Except that they are slightly faded, 
they would not be known from the books of a banking concern at 
the present day. It might be curious to the historian of book-keeping 
to notice whether they contain any improvement on the best methods 
adopted at the time in English places of business. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they are a wonderful contrast to the irregular and unscien- 
tific methods of keeping books then generally followed in Scotl4,nd, 
and must be considered a signal step in the art of recording business 
transactions, which probably prepared the way for the commencement 
of Scots banking. Having come rather on theoretical than practi • 
cal grounds to the conclusion that these books were brilliant achieve- , 
ments in the art of double entry, I was confirmed in the view by the ’ 
skilful accountants of two of the chief Scots banks, who cxamin&a 
them with critical eye. Having my own peculiar interest in these 
volumes, I felt gratified to see the active curiosity and warm interest 
/Shown by them in a practical examination of the method and working 
of the account-keeping of the great national Company. 
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Stock unallotted, amounting, after deducting the 100, 000 
added to the Scots stock, to ;^2 00,000. A document, 
dated 6th September 1696, prepared in Latin under the 
inspection of a competent scholar, appointed some of the 
managers to be procurators or attorne3''> tor negotiating an 
issue of stock, to the extent of ;^2oo,ooo, to be held by 
foreigners. While the negotialion^ were going on, Sir 
Paul Rycaut, the Briti^'h resident at Hamburg, su])poited 
by the envoy to the Court of Lunenburg, addressed the 
council of burgomasters ol Hamburg, infoiming them 
that the commissioners then in treaty with the citizens of 
their state, on the part of tlic Scots Company, were un- 
authorised by the king. The address wa^ made in that 
haughty form to which the rulers ot small free states are 
frequently subjected by the representatives ol great free 
states I and the municipal senate were told that any 
definite arrangement with the ('‘oinpany would be counted 
King William an alfront, which he would not fail to 
resent. The memorial was sent l^y the senate to the 
assembled merchants, in theii Hall of Commerce. They 
returned a short spirited answer, expressing surprise that 
the King of Britain should threaten to control them, a 
free people, from making their own commercial arrange- 
ments, and especially that he should restrain their inter- 
course with a body on whom he had bestowed distin- 
guished^ privilege.s. The merchants agreed to open a 
subscription, but they cautiously appended the condition, 
that it should become void if the Company did not procure 
a declaration from the king, sanctioning their proceedings 
abroad. 

This was the commencement of a long course of ad- 
dresses from the Company and its oflSce-bearers to .the 
king, attended by remonstrances to the Scots officers ol 
state. On the 2d of August 1697, a short answer to one 
of the addresses assured the Company that, on the king^s 
jjjjtum to England, the matter would come under his 
serious consideration ; and that in the mean tinic the Eng- 
lish representatives abroad would not use his majesty's 
name in obstructing the commerce of the Company. 
The Company waited impatiently, but in vain, for the 
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removal of the restraint an<I I he enLir;'(*ment of then 
capital, which they already felt too limited for their grand 
designs. When .ii)[)lication was made to the residents, 
however, they declared that they hatl received no in- 
structions on the matter. Over and over, wlien the ap- 
plication was repeated, until the end of the y^ar, the 
.same answer was received ; and at last the agent of the 
Company told his c'onstitiienls, that when he appealed to 
Sir Paul Kyiaut, he seemed to insinuate that his private 
orders from the (ioveinmeiit weie still to oppose the ob- 
jects of thi* (Jompany. 

Hehind the mere inc rease of their ('a|)ital, there were 
deeper pKjjec’ts involved in the Continental negotiation 
and lost by its faduie. 'Thus it appears that, with the aid 
of the indeiatigable \rincnLins. the Company conlen]- 
plated planting a joint eommeice in the ]>eninsula of Hin- 
dustan, in the very centre of the nndertri kings of tlie 
Isnglish ICast India Company. Put the raiitions Armc;- 
nians would aeccjit of no doubtful guides ; and, seeing 
the Com|Kiny disowned at the Isuropeaii eoiirts, tacitly 
withdrew their coiulitional proposals ’ 

In the result ol these negotiations, and in other matters 
connected with foreign .dlaiis, S«‘oiIaiul felt her secondary 
po.sition. An ambassador was, by the understanding of 
Kuropcan diplomacy, the rej)ie'>t‘nt.itive. not of the state, 
but of the king, riie minister .sent to a foreign court by 
William represented him in hi^ entire sovereignty over 
both Knglaiul and Scotland. Pul the representative was 
an Englishman, selected to support English polic)\and 
especially the interests of h’ngiish trade. He had no 
more lo do with Scotland than with Denmark or Sweden ; 
and would fetl it hi^ duty, in the absence of spcciaJ^in 
stnictions, lo further the objects oi his own countrymen 
thougli founded on the ruin of the other state, of whicii 
he was the nominal representative. This grievance sug* 


^ As the np}*otiations with the Aiiiieni.ins li.u) to be conductod 
through the peiiloiis inodiiim ot a inenrhant residing in Amsterdam, 
there are but faint traces of it, ami it seems never to have been pub- 
licly known in Scotland. An outline of the terms proposed by their 
agent^ Martin Greguri, is in the ** Darien Papcis," 
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gested to Fletclicrand his iriends the propriety ot demaiui 
ing special representatives for Scotland in foreign embas- 
sies. Had the residents on this occasion been coininis 
sioned from Scotland, they would have been ann'uablc to 
the Scots Parliament and Privy Council for their con 
duct ; but, as the matter stood, they could only be spoken 
to through the king himself. He, to all attemjjts by the 
Company, by petitioners and addressers, by private appli- 
cants, and finally by the .Scots Parliament, i>reservcd 
the policy of silence. That he saw with concern, amount 
ing to the deepest grief, the difficulties wliicli were thicken- 
ing round his northern kingdom, was afterwards apparent ; 
but, whether from wisdom or the o])durcHy ot his Dutch 
nature, he long effectively baffled every atlein{)t to exii-.u t 
from him either an act or an opinion. The .Scots Seeie 
taries of State, whose office it was to present addresses 
and obtain answers, were sadly disturbed in siiirii between 
ijieir duty to a strong legislature demanding an answer, 
and their deference to the monarch who \\oukl not give it, 
yet must not be compromised In the eyes of his people. 
At length, in February 1699, aekno^^lc(lgment was ob- 
tained, but it was dubious and ominous. It referred to 
the expedition which had been sent to America, and inti- 
mated that his majesty must delay his answer to the ad 
dresses until he receive information about the intended 
settlement, the nature of which had not been communi 
cated to him.* 


’ Most of tilt- documents iminedintely above referred to v ill bt 
found in the “ full and exact collection ’’ alicady mrnlioned. 
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DAkll-N AND THK UN TON. 

i«K coi.OMsiN’<: I'UdjKrrs ok tiik African comfanv — Paterson's 
IDEA OF a rUKi: I'OR'l FOR AI.I. TIIK WORIX' IN THE ISTIIMOS OF 
PANAMA— I*ARIEN CHOSEN AS THE SITE OP A COLONY— THE DEPART- 
URE OF THE FLEET— Tin: SEPTLEMENT — MISMANAGEMENT — CLAIMS 
OF THE .SPANIARDS— THE SCOPS TREATED AS HUCCANEERS — COLLI- 
SION WIIJI TIIK EUROPEAN rol.K'Y OF ENGLAND— CALAMITIES t8 
THE FIRST COLONY THE SECOND EXPKDIPION — A VISITATION OK 
CLERGY - ATTACKS IIY SPAIN A VICTORY OVER THE SPANIARDS— 
FINAL SUKRKNDLR AN1> CALAMIT IKS— THE EFFECT OP TIIK WHOLE 
ON THE TEMPER OF SCOTLAND - THE KING’S DIFFICULTIES — HIS 
DEATH - MISCELI.ANEOU.S MKA.SURES OF IIIS REIGN - BANKING 
SYSTEM OK SCOTLAND I s PA BLISIIED— LAW OK BANKRUPTCY— PARISH 
SCHOOL SYSTEM PERKE< "I EI» --THE .^ICOTS HABEAS CORPUS ACT — 
ACT VOK TTIK PREVENTION OF THE GROWTH OF POPERY— T|IE TRIAL 
AND EXECrilON OK AIKI'.NllKAI >. 


To the calamitous history of the one instance where the 
African Company carried out its great colonising ideaS we 
must now look. It is this jiart of the Company’s history 
that is, properly .speaking, “'The Darien Exjieditiovi,” 
though the name of Darien has popularly been applied to 
the national eori»oration, of Mhich it was one out of many 
schemc.s. 'Fhc ( oinpany’s Act of Parliaiuent enabled 
them to found colonies ; it was mainly w'ith this view that 
the association was formed, and there is little doubt that 
ere they came before the public with their proposals, 
Paterson and his friends hard fixed upon the jdace where 
the settlement was to be We find that at the very com- 
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mencenicnt of their proceedings, the Company expicss 
their obligations to him for hi.s costly plans ami charts, 
reports, negotiations with the natives, and other docu- 
ments connected with a suitable place of settlement, and 
recommend them to be sealed up and kept secret until 
the time for acting on them. 

Paterson's project has, even when seen through the 
disheartening atmosphere of failure, an exi iting grandeur 
at the present day. It was his design to found the great 
Scots colony on the well knowm Isthmus of Panama. 
The peculiar narrow neck uniting the two great conti- 
nents of the New World has, in later times, fascinated 
projectors, from its peculiar trading suscej)tibilities, sug- 
gested by a glance at its jjosition on tlic map of the 
world. It seemed but a slight barrier dividing the one side 
of the globe from the other ; and whoever could acquire 
the command of its passage ivoiild occupy the greatest 
thoroughfare of nations, and might be said to hold the 
key of the commerce of the world. Here would naturally 
be concentrated the mutual trade of the two coasts of 
America — of the Atlantic and the Par ific. Much more — 
it would be a stage in the shortest means of commiinica 
lion from Europe to China and Japan, and the unknown 
regions of the Eastern seas. In later times it has been 
prophesied that the Panama railway shall open a new 
track? to New Zealand and the Australian colonics. The 
availabilities of the Isthmus of Darien, which inspired the 
ardour of the Scots London merchant a hundretl and 
eighty years ago, are still a deeply interesting and often 
excited problem unsolved. 

The project, as explained by Paterson, had a generous 
^nd fearless liberality, standing in noble contrast with the 
restrictive spirit of the period. It wa.s to be free of the 
narrow policy of British commerce, and utterly in con- 
trast with the exterminating exclusions of the Spaniards. 
It was their policy, when they opened a trade, to exclude 
from the faintest participation in it every living being — 
to keep even the very place where it was pursued a 
secret. To accomplish their object they did not shrink 
from any crimes or cruelties i and instances were re- 
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conicd of the wliolc crews of vessels being jmt to death 
because they liad innocently and accidentally crossed the 
line of Spanish traflic. Paterson called on his country- 
men utterly to reverse this policy, — lo open the advan- 
tages of their commerce to all the world, and to enrich 
themselves, not by making the rest of mankind i)Oor, but 
by leading the universal inarch onward. The vessels of 
all (lovernments were lo be free to the new ports, contri- 
buting only their proj)()rtion lo the revenue of the estab- 
lishment ; and thus the merchandise of all nations was, 
in that favoured sj)ot of the globe, to be accumulated 
without restriction or distinction. Scotland was calmly 
to take her seat as the great monau h of commerce, 
showering the blessings of abundance around her, and 
secure in the etlective beneficence of her unenvied, 
dominion,- a brieht vision rudely and rapidly dis])ersed 
by hard realities. 

'Phe Company purchased some vessels from the Dutch. , 
'Phey were titled out as ships of ^^ar ; for, as we have seen, 
their constitution authorised them to make war both by sea 
and land. Jt was on tiu' j6th of July 1698 that the fleet 
of thiee vessels, with 1200 picked men, as the first expe- 
dition, sailed from Leith, amid biiglil sunshine and the 
fdaudits of a vast assemblage. On the 4th of November 
they landed at a projecting point on the (lulf of Darien, 
which had been prexiously designed lor their for f and 
settlement. Jt wnf^ a long peninsula edged with rock, 
stretching .southward neailv half-way acro.ss the gulf, and 
united to the niainlaiul at the north by a narrow neck of 
land easily fortified. At the western point they built a 
fortress to command the gulf, and the buccaneers who 
visited the spot commended it for its strength, one of 
them terming it a very crabbed hold.'* The peninsula 
was occupied as the fortified centre ; not as an industrial 
settlement, for it was arid and unfniitful. An indefinite 
district, stretching inland, was to form the colony, and be 
called New Caledonia. IVo sites were marked for towns; 
the one to be called New Kdinbiirgh, the other New St 
Andrews. The weather was ‘genial and healthy at the 
time of their arrival ; the vegetation was luxuriant and 
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promising; the ndtives were kind ; and everything smiled 
upon the fortune-seekers. 

But the concccilecl elements of failuic were at the heart 
of the undertaking, i^ngland, j^erhaps, knew little then 
of the art of colonisation, in comj)arisoii with her later 
acquisitions ; but Scotland knew nothing at ail. And 
howetfer ignorant they might be of others, there was one 
colonising department in which the English were veiy 
expert — the trading — in which then neighbours were but 
children. From the manuf.ic'tiircs which li.id been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Company, the vessels 
were freighted with an extensive assortment of goods; 
but they were taken out at hazard, without a definite 
market, or any specific knowledge of tlic imrchasers who 
were to relieve the emigrants of their load ' 

'rhey had no political organisation or arrangement for 
government and the preservation of order. 'The proper 
colonial policy for an empire to adopt towards infant 
dependencies may be yet subject to much dispute ; but 
all who have looked to the question will unite in saying 
that the polic'y of leaving them to chanc'c is the worst ot 
all. It was the defect of the early British colonies in 
general that the adventurers were too much left to their 
own will, and too little subjected to central check or con- 
trol. T'hey thus confounded the rights of ])ersonal pro- 
pcrty*with the right to govern, and made laws affecting 
the interests of other peojile, and of the public at large, 
in the same absolute and unhesitating way in which people 
<ieal with their own property. Hence came a long series 
of local tyrannies and exclusions, including that monster 
iniquity, the establishment of slavery. The leaving the 
Settlers thus to exercise their own will in any tyrannous 
form they might desire, was called freedom, and the licence 
to manage their own affairs. It was a liceiu e to do what- 
ever was cruel and unjust ; and it was imder it that the 


' Among the commodities which the invoices of the vcs*scU show, 
are axes, iron wedges, knives, smiths,’ carpenters,* and coopers’ tools, 
barrels, guns, pistols, combs, shoes, hats, paper, tobacco^lpes, &C. 
The value of the caigo of one of the vessels, the St Andrews, was 
estimated at /,4O06. 
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New Englanders, having taken a dislike to broad-brim- 
med hats and a partirtilar form of personal pronouns, 
hanged every Quaker who altemj)ted to walk their streets. 

But dangerously unbridled as the English colonies were, 
the most chaotic of them was scarcely so uncontrolled as 
' the new Scots settlement. It had no official connection 
with the Government. The Indian and African ‘Com- 
pany was an independent body appointed by Act of 
Parliament, and it brought into existence and ruled the 
colony. Seven gentlemen were appointed to act as the 
council and governors of the new state, with full power 
to appoint all otficers, civil and military, by sea or land. 
W^hen they arrived, these seven gentlemen were utterly at 
a loss what to- do, an<l occupied themselves each with 
giving orders and ( ounteracting those of his colleagues, 
riicy could not act c ollectively, and their mutual jealousy 
would not let them give supremacy to one. Net'essity 
drove them to the election of a president’ with temporary 
power; but they had already begun to divide into bitterly 
hostile factions, and their fear of party ascendancy would 
not permit tliem to appoint a president for a longer period 
than a week. Each w’as thus supreme for a week in his 
turn, and generally made it his ])rimary duty to undo 
whatever his predcf essor had been doing. Along with 
some political enthusiasts, and some men of rigid piety 
and virtue, there wvtk . among the adventurers mfen of 
another stamp, hanly sailors, with c:onsciences as rough 
and w eather-beaten as their frames, whose experience of 
these seas was gained among the buccaneers ---pirates, in 
short, who were rCvuly lo roinmit any act of blood or 
rapine. These ‘‘ taijiaiilins,” as Paterson called them, 
had that ascendancy wliich the bold and reckless evel 
have in undisciplined camjK; and their influence, aided 
by the fascination of a wild lawless life, ^vas diffusing the 
same eh.iractcr through the adventurous but heretofore 
respectable young men, who, under good restraint, would 
have been the stiength and ornament of the colony. 

Such w'ere the internal evils of the colony, and now 
sometliing must he said of the exlenial. Paterson and his 
friends were not the only p<. rsons who had cast longing eyes 
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on the Isthmus of Darien. Its very reputed value matlc 
its peaceful possession unattainable, excq)t by some state 
transcendent among the great powers. If u were open 
for colonisation, France intended to occupy it but m the 
mean time Spain said it belonged to her. The Scots 
maintained that the i)lace selected by them uas at all 
events unoccupied by I'liropeans, so that they were ficc 
to obtain a settlement thcie by jiei mission of the natives, 
— and so they did. T’he} quoted 1'ufl‘endoil and (irotius, 
and might have made out their i laini had they been 
backed by the fleets and armies ot Oliver Cromwell or 
King William. It w\is the worst sj)ot, however, which 
adventurers, not only unsnpjiortcd, but even under tlie 
frown of their sovereign, could have select^ d for then jyiir- 
pose. Appearances were much against them when tht'y 
stated that there was no Spanish occupincy. T'here 
might be no Spaniards on the spot, but il was in the very 
middle of their settlements. On the one side w^as Car 
thagena, upwards of a hundred miles off, it is true, but 
at the opening of the Gulf of Darien ; at its opposite 
extremity, and much nearer to the Scots settlement, w^as 
Portobello ; and at the other side of the isthmus w^as the 
considerable city of Panama. 

Nor was this all. if the Spaniards deserted the inter- 
mediate territory, it w^as because they were driven out ol 
it by* those savage buccaneers and Jlibustiers of whom 
they held the Scots adventurers to be but a new gang. 
Thirty years had not elapsed sim e the celebrated Mor- 
gan, with a band of the wildest darc-devils and ruffians 
that were ever made in the shape of man, had sw^ept over 
the isthmus, and seized the city of Pan.ima, burning, 
robbing, violating, and slaying, till they were tired. In 
1680, Captain Sharpe, landing in the very place where 
the Scots had made their settlement, started with another 
gang on a similar errand, and with the fierce energy of 
his northern warriors, swept the Spaniards before him, as 
they themselves had, in the previous century, the gentle 
Peruvians. Sharpe, Ringrose, and the others who had 
made similar inroads, maintained, like the Scots, that they 
had made terms with the Indians ; and Sharpe, when 
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tried for piracy, was impudent enough to maintain that 
he was in the service of an Indian prince, who had em- 
ployed him and his followers to avenge wrongs suffered 
from the Spaniards. It happened that ihe Scots colony, 
immediately on their arrival, were recci\cd by the verj' 
same prince or chief, who ominously welcomed them as 
his old friends the hiucaneors, lor whom he had a high 
admiration.^ 

Tlie parallel between the two was unfortunately very strik- 
ing. 'riie freebooters almost always professed toha\^e<Te- 


* ifiolly his louiiial by — “On Monday thi' 

5th o( Apiil, in the year i6S(>, I Lui(h‘il .a (u)ldcn Island with my 
company, to tlie iiuinhci of "530 men, \viih a full design to go and 
attack the town of Sant.imana ” '1 lit* chief with whom Shaipe allied, 
himself was Captain Amlu is, of whom the following account is given 
by the Scots colony: — “On the 27lh of October our ships came 
to an aiu'hoi in .1 f.ui STudy b.i>, Ihioe li‘agues i^esl of the Oulf of 
Darien ; upon whiclUwoi inoes, with si‘\eial Indians, came onboard, 
were very fice with oui men, .ind told them they had been long ex- 
pected, and were very welcome. Our men gave them some old hats, 
looking-glasses, and knives, with which they were t \t remedy well 
pleased, and went oir. When <>nr shij>s w-ent faithei mlo the bay, 
they saw alxmt tw’enty Indians diawii uji on the sliore, being armed 
with hows and lances ; upon which a boat lieiiig sent ashore, and 
making a signal oi peace, ihc'y unstrung their bows, talked familiarly, 
and tohl our men that two gtcit eaptaiii', would in a little time come 
on board oui ships Ateoidmgly, on No\iinbcr 2d, m the mprniiig. 
Captain Andreas, one ol thcii piiiic»’N ici'ompanicd by twelve men, 
came on l»o.iid and asked our business He was answered that we 
came to live aiming them, and trade wnth them, and would afford 
them Kiiropcan commodities cheaper than any other people. He askeil 
if we were friends or enemies of the Spaniards ; and was answered 
that wc were at peace with all men, and would make war on no man 
unless they injured us. He took us for buccaiieers, and told us he 
knew Captain Swan and Captain Davis in the South Sea, and com- 
mended tnem as men of s.slour. We hcaul that part of his discourse 
with very mucli coldness, and told him wc came on no such design as 
those men did, but had aiithoi ity for what we undertook. We treated 
him civilly, gave him a hat laced with gold, and some toys ; and so 
he parted, promising in a little time to come again, which he accord- 
in|tiy did, and brought Don Pedro, another of their princes or cap- 
tains with him.”— Defence of the Scots Settlement at Darien, p. 75. 
Andreas had held a commission from the Sp-inish Government, a cir- 
cumstance (hat might have made the colonists at least suspect that 
the Spaniards hail some ground for pleading previous occupancy 
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dentials from some prince or state, but never were acknow* 
ledged by its diplomatic representatives; and this was 
precisely the position of the Scots. They presented to 
the Spanish authorities an Act of the Scots Parliament 
— a document not likely to be very convincing — ^and 
those to whom they offered it scornfully tore it, and threw 
away the fragments. At the same time, if the English 
king's representatives did not insinuate anything against 
them — as they were charged with doing — they yet did not 
befriend them as subject.s of their king, embarked in a 
legitimate enterprise. While the colony sent courteous 
official letters to the governors of the neighbouring Spanish 
settlements, their conduct bore, in other respects, a sii.s- 
picious resemblance to that of their pn iiccessors. One 
of the native Darien chiefs, with A\hom tliuy were allied, 
and who was called Don J*edro, sent to tlemand their 
assistance against an invasion of Spaniards. A small 
detachment was sent up, who, like the little bands of 
* buccaneers, routed the enemy at once, with only a few 
casualties. The colonists deemed this equivalent to the 
protection of their own territory from the Spaniards, who 
threatened to drive them forth ; but, of course, it wa.s 
viewed in another light by their opponents. 

It happened that, early in March, a tender of fourteen 
guns, belonging to the Company, passing Carthagena, 
struck on a rock, and retjuired to run into the bay. Cap- 
tain Pinkerton the commander, and the crew, were im- 
mediately seized and put in irons as pirates. The Scots 
at home, when they heard of the event, were furiously 
indignant at the inhospitable seizure of gentlemen of 
position and good family. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, congratulated themselves on the capture of a few of 
the ruffians who had been the terror and curse of their set- 
tlements for a century. They were formally condemned 
to death; and on a representation of their sentence to 
the English authorities, it was deemed a service to draw 
attention to their accomplices in Britain — namely, to 
the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Tweeddal^ and 
other subscribers to the project. The Spanish minister 
represented that the offences of these men, if trul) they 
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ivere, as they seemed to be, accessories to a piratical 
expedition, should, for the sake of the tranquillity of 
Kiirope, be properly visited. 

Bntish intervention prevented the sentence on the crew 
from being executed ; but, in the mean time, the colonists 
resolved ou immediate vengeance for this insult, which 
was aggravated by the contumelious treatment of a*flag of 
truce, sent to make explanations and demand satisfaction. 
By their Act they were authorised to defend their com- 
merce by force, and to make reprisals when attacked. 
Under this authority they declared war against Spain, a 
country with which King William was at peace. They 
now lost no opportunity of seizing every Spanish ship, and 
obliterated, in the eyes of that nation, any distinction that 
miglit have remained between them and the buccaneers. 
Nay, it must be confessed that a strong tinge of the 
piratical spirit now began to be infused into all their 
movements, 'riie means of peaceful occupation were not 
presenting themselves — they were hemmed in by hostility. 
Some of tliem had previously been connected with the 
buccaneers, and the original wild beast took possession 
of their natures when they smelt blood. It appears that 
in one instance they had even seized an English vessel, 
mistaking her for a Spaniard ; and when they discovered 
their mistake, ^^ere unable to prevail on themselves to let 
go the prize. 

There had been a treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain for the sup[)ression of the buccaneers. Before this 
treaty, the British Government had done nothing to re- 
strain them, under the plea that they were outlaws whom 
no Government acknowledged as subjects. The treaty, 
however, made the Government responsible for the coft- 
duct of those who were of British origin. In May 1699, 
the ambassador-extraordinary from Spain, in London, pre- 
sented a solemn memorial to the Court, representing the 
settlement of the Scots as a seizure of territory in the 
cenlni of the King of Spain's Indian dominions. Here 
was support only too powerful to the machinations of 
the JBnglish trading interest. " The unfortunate enterprise 
threatened to break in on William's deeply meditated 
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plans of European policy. A worse juncture could not 
have occurred for an incidental and unpremeditated dis- 
turbance of his relations with Spain. It was the time 
of the nervous and perilous diplomacy of the Partition 
Treaties. King Charles II. of Spain was childless, close 
approaching a premature grave ; and the monarchs of 
Europe* were awaiting the moment to pounce upon his 
vast inheritance. 'Phough as imbecile in mind as in his 
scarcely animated frame, it was believed and feared that 
whatever declaration for a disposal of his territories, in 
the shape of a last will, could be extracted from him, or 
made to appear as his, would weigh strongly in the balance 
of competition. Recourse was had to the basest arts to 
influence his mind— -arts which might truly be termed 
diabolical, since the greatest statesmen hesitated not to 
invoke the powers of darkness, whether as believing in 
their supernatural efficacy, or trusting to their teriific 
influence on the departing monarclPs fading mind. 

It was not for the decorous champion of moderate 
Protestantism to participate in such machinations; but 
the result, carefully watched by him, was of the utmost 
moment to his plans for humbling France. It was a 
matter in which he had to assume a diplomatic attitude, 
calm but resolute, and prepare for ultimate action. And 
to find that a wild adventure, offensive to the most power- 
ful and* respectable of his own subjects, should affect his 
sensitive foreign relations at sucli a juncture, was an 
incident untoward enough to disturb a temper more placid 
even than his. Before the solemn memorial from the King 
of Spain had been presented, notice had been sent to the 
governors of the English colonies in the West — New York, 
Bafbadoes, and Jamaica — ^warning them that the expedi- 
tion had not the sanction of the king, who was ignorant 
of its specific objects. The governors found, that acting up 
. to the utmost severity on such a hint would be very ac- 
ceptable to these colonists, and would be deemed conduc- 
ive to the interests committed to their own charge. They 
issued severe proclamations, as if the S^ts adventurers 
had really been a band of pirates, prohibiting all subjects 
of the English Crown from giving them assistance or hold- 

VOL. VIII. D 
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ing intercourse with them. These proclamations, aftei 
they had borne cruelly on the adventurers in their ultimate 
distress, were disavowed by the home Government. Yet, 
had the Darien emigrants continued in a successful and 
combative condition, it is difficult to say how far the king 
might have found it safe to discourage any severity shown 
by servants of the English Crown to the adventiAers. A 
rumour spread, and was noticed with deep grief by Pater- 
son, that they were to be denounced as pirates, and left 
with this ( haracter to the vengeance of the Spanish and 
French. I^ut their own recklessness, and calamities 
beyond human control, undid the difficulty so far as it 
lay in foreign relations, and rendered those who had 
caused it objects of sympathy and compassion to the 
least partial of their fellow-subjects. 

Among the other blunders connected with the whole 
affair, there was a total neglect to provide for the infant 
colony receiving instructions, and if need be assistance, 
from home. From their arrival, in November 1698, thdy 
waited month after month, until J une of the ensuing year, 
expecting papers from Scotland, but receiving none. It 
had been a year of scarcity ; and at that time a deheient 
harvest affected Scotland almost as terribly as it has often 
smitten Ireland in later limes, it was carelessly believeil 
that the colony had departed towards prosperity and 
abundance-- a loo common view for those who rtmain at 
home to take of those who emigrate j and anxieties nearer 
home made the directors delay the proper supplies.^ It 
was supposed that they could, at all events, obtain food 
by the sale, or on the credit, of their merchandise ; but 
much of it was damaged, an<l for the rest there was no 
market. 'I'hey began soon to feel the pressure of hunger. 
Then the evil influences of the country and climate began 

> In a ile'^patch dated 241!! l*ebiuaiy, which was delayed in its 
departure and did not reach the emigrants until it wUs too late, the 
directors say: “We have had scarcity of corn and provisions here 
dnee your departure hence, even to dearth, and poverty of course 
occasioned thereby, which, to our regret, hath nece^nly retarded 
ua in ,Our designs of senrling you such recruits as our inclination did 
Ignompt us unto." 
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to work. All tliat is deadly in the pestilential elements 
of tropical America seems on that isthmus to be con- 
centrated, as if the virulence increased with the narrow- 
ness of its area. It has heretofore defied Europeans 
permanently to settle in it Narrow as it is, its forests are 
pathless ; its dense shrouil of matted and rotting vegeta- 
tion, with all its animate and inanimate horrors, is undis- 
turbed by the operations of man ; and even the Panama 
railway seems to leave it a question liow far the resources 
of the nineteenth century are to conquer the difficulties of 
this formidable pass. 

Between pestilence and starvation, the colony found 
their numbers rai)idly thinning. After their fortihcations 
and huts were finished, they were to go in search of gold 
deposits, and on other adventurous schemes ; but they were 
immediately arrested by the gloomy task of burying their 
dead. This drove farther adventure from their thoughts. 
The spirit of faction and division which had cursed them 
ftom the beginning grew fiercer, and a plot was detected 
among some of the discontented for seizing the best of the 
vessels and arms, and deserting the colony. In spring, 
death looked them all in the face should they remain, and 
they resolved to desert the settlement, carrying with them 
as much of the arms as they could, but without under- 
going the fatigue of dismantling the forts. Unwilling to 
part whh their ships, they distributed themselves into 
three vessels, which, from the number of the sick, and the 
feebleness of the healthy, they could but imperfectly man. 
They had no more definite object than, in their own 
words, to reach the first port Providence should send 
them to. 

Of the vessels which started in June, two reached New 
York, the one on the 8th, the other on the 13th of August. 
Each had lost above a hundred men on the voyage, imd 
,the remainder were so exhausted that daily some died 
after their arrival ; and it was the remark of those who saw 
them, that there was not enough of strength among them 
to man one small vessel. The ships hsfd, in fact, been 
drifted towards Sandy Hook, and one of them, mastless, 
was little better than a wreck. The New York settlen 
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could retain but little of their old dread of trade rivalry 
against the miserable fugitives now drifted to their door ; 
and yet, after the proclamations that had been issued, it 
became a question of difficulty, since the governor was 
absent at UosUm, if it were safe to provide the dying men 
with harbourage and necessary food. Though natural 
feelings overcame the technical difficulty, the moVe selfish 
and timid would have stood aloof and le^ fate take its 
course; and there were a sufficient number of these to 
make the more generous feel that their efforts to save life 
were not made without risk. In Jamaica, where the 
third vessel arrived, the sterner principle seems to have 
actually ])reVailed, and in the presence of the governor, 
and of a British admiral whose illustrious name is ill 
associated with timidity or cruelty, they seem to have been 
abandoned to unauthorised and iincountenanced private 
charity.^ 

It was just when tlie colonii>t.s were preparing to flee 
from pestilence and starvation, that the Company at hoine 
was fitting out a serond expedition. Two vessels were 
desj^atclied in May, and four others before the middle of 
August. They contained the provisions that should have 
been sent earlier ; and the despatches show the nature of 
the high hopes still entertained, for several skilful men 
are sent out in various departments of colonial occupation. 


* Captain Colin Ciuiii>])cll writes to the Court of Directors from 
Port- Royal, i8i1j Augu.si 1699; “After the loss of Captain Peny- 
cook, and most of uui sea oflicers, and a hundred and thirty or forty 
of our men, we, upon the 9th of this instant, made the leeward part 
of this island, and not bcin^^ able to make this place, I was neces- 
sitated to carry the ship lu Bluehelds, and made it my business, with 
all possible haste, to wait upon the governor ; and accordingly I was 
with him yesterday, and acquainted him of all possible circumstances, 
but he could by no means suffer me to dispose of any goods for 
supplying iny men, .although they should starve. Then I came to 
this place to advise with Doctor Blair, but he is so Indisposed that 
there is no access to him. fn the next place I waited upon Admiral 
Benbow, and applied to him for some men to assist in bringing the 
ship here (she not being safe where she is), but was refused ; so that 
I know not in fill the world what to do, for I am certain the seamen 
jrill play the devil, and will mutiny, for th^ have not a week’s 
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and among them are two expert in the refining of 
In September a third expedition was despatched, and had 
just cleared out, as faint, incoherent rumours reached the 
directors, from circuitous sources, of the calamity that had 
befallen the first. It consisted of thirteen hundred men, 
who took with them stores of merchandise and provisions. 
So little were the Company prepared for the evil tidings 
then on their way to Scotland, that they commissioned a 
vessel to find out a site for a second colony on the western 
coast of Africa. 

The first rumours of disaster taking the natural shape 
that the colony had been frightened away by the Span 
iards, known to be preparing an expedition against them, 
was received with angry incredulity, and denounced as a 
weak invention of the jealous English. \Vhen the aban- 
donment was confirmed beyond all doubt, and it was 
believed that fear of so pitiful an enemy as the Spaniards 
Ijfad caused it, the nation vented itself in scomlul indigna- 
tion against those whose despicable spirit had brought dis- 
honour on a heroic land, and the new emigrants were 
earnestly besought to redeem the character of their 
country. The insidious conduct of the English colonial 
governments — the obdurate silence of the king, who re- 
gretted the loss, but who, after repeated addresses, could 
be got to promise nothing specifically, beyond a negotia- 


* The Company procured authority to coin their own gold with 
their own stamps, — a vain privilege ; for though close to the modem 
realisation of El Dorado, all good fortune slipped past them in 
this os in eveiy other of its elements. It is due to the character of 
Paterson and his pupils, however, to say, that fai as their promul- 
g^tipns were concerned, they did not offer the colonists unlimited 
riches, found in gold-fields, without exertion ; or invite their country- 
men to this the most tenii>ting, most capricious, and, for all that 
has latdy occurred, least pemnanently remunerative object of emigrant 
adventure. In one of the despatches to the directors, it is stated: 
“ That which is called gold dust is indeed very thick here, parliculaily 
at our watering-place, in and about the water. But it proves nothing 
at all but shining stuff, — verifying the proverb, ‘ ’Tis not all gold that 
glitters.’ Among the natives we find notliine of gold or silver, save 
a few nose-jewels such as you have seen ; and scarcely amongst them 
til we have found as much as one ounce of gold in mass or liquet j bat 
of the dust or ore not one grain.” 
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tion for the release of the persons condemned as pirates — 
created a spirit* of burning wrath. To their common 
business documents the Company communicated a hostile 
and angry tone. Instead of abandoning the enterprise in 
despair, they fitted out an auxiliary expedition, with war- 
like instnictions, and a tried old soldier, Campbell of 
Finab, at its head. 'I’hey were instructed to join ifrith the 
second expedition, which had started in ignorance of the 
fate of the first, and to retake the settlement by force, for it 
was supposed to be in possession of the Spaniards. They 
received special instnictions, with an eye to England, not 
to let their flag be insulted by that of any nation, and to 
pay no heed to any documents, though professing to issue 
from the royal authority, unless they were countersigned 
by a Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The arrival of the second expedition was a scene of the 
bitterest disappointment and depressioa. Instead of being 
received with old Scots hospitality by a prosperous, happy 
community, the numerous graves were the main object 
that attracted notice. The fort was destroyed and the 
huts burned down ; while, instead of being converted into 
smiling fields, the thick masses of tropical vegetation 
scarcely bore the mark of man’s improving hand. Gradu- 
ally they were joined by a few of the deserters, and in 
winter the friends who had left Scotland in autumn 
arrived. All, however, were evidently under desponding 
influences. 'Fhey lived chiefly in their vessels, dreading 
the insalubrious nature of the land; and it is difficult 
to sec how they kept themselves in occupation. Deadly 
q[uarre1s and feuds appear to have been their chief occupa- 
tion. Again they found that blunders had been committed 
in the victualling department, which forced them on sltort 
allowance. This brought discontent and mutiny. The 
accusations which those men, thus forced to live in close 
community, levelled again.st each other, were of the most 
serious and exasperating character, it was even main- 
tained that a plot was laid by the most desperate men 
among them to seize on five hundred of their fellows, ana 
sell them a.s apprentices or slaves to the French and Spanish 
platers, a practice familiar to the buccaneers* 
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A new element of discord accompanied this instalment 
of the colony, in two clergymen who accompanied it. In 
the first expedition, the spiritual interests of the emigrants 
had not been forgotten, although these, along with the 
more material means of wellbeing, received too little 
attention from people who believed that their whole march 
was to oe a triumph. Two ministers of the Church of 
Scotland accompanied the first expedition. They died 
early and unnoticed — indeed, only a familiar acquaintance 
with the papers of the Comf>any would let one know that 
such persons had been connected with it. Many worthy 
people at home attributed the failure of the first expedition 
to the absence of spiritual superintendence, and spoke of 
the calamities of the adventurers as the judgments appro- 
priate to those who had associated themselves together in 
the wilderness without allying themselves spiritually with 
the true Church, by arrangements for ijresbytcrial superin- 
tendence. 

This was now amended, and the colony was made a 
Presbytery. But, as if every step were doomed to be a 
blunder, the appointment of the clergymen was made on 
the worst possible principles for the peace and temporal 
welfare of the flock. Among men of rough habits and 
questionable morality, who looked on a departure from 
their native country and its strict clerical discipline as 
a blessed release from the dominion of cant, it would 
have been wise to select spiritual guides conversant with 
the world, experienced in the amount of clerical restraint 
which restless adventurous men will bear without break- 
ing through it, and capable of genially mingling with their 
rough neighbours without sacrificing the sacred dignity 
of uieir office. The clergymen sent out to the colony 
were, however, stem fanatics. They were, in fact, se- 
lected from those ministers of the Church of Scotland 
who had the strongest sympathy with the Cameronians, 
and who had taken refuge in the Established Church, 
with the moderation of which they had no sympathy, 
merely to protect themselves from the slavery of minis- 
tenal connection with their hard lay taskmasters. 

The antagonism between these pastors and their new 
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flock was extravagant and fatal. Men who had all more 
or less a tendency to fling oflf every corrective bond, — 
who were wild, self-willed, disorderly, and reckless, — ^were 
taken in hand by stern fanatics, who would tolerate no- 
thing diverging a shade from their own code of principles. 
They treated the adventurers as persons under their spirit- 
ual authority, and required of them fastings, humfliations, 
and long attendance oii sermons and exhortations. Such 
pastors were treated with contempt and ignominy by men 
scarcely inclined to bear ecclesiastical authority, even in 
its lightest form. They had been sent to give the adventurers 
the services of Christian counsellors — to sustain them with 
hope in their /liflicuities — to lead them gently, and with 
solemn dignity, from their errors. They fell upon the 
persons to whom they were thus commissioned like irp- 
taled .schoolmasters who find their pupils in mutiny. 
'They became angry and dominativc ; aqid the more angry 
and dominative they showed themselves, the more scorn 
and contumely they encountered. So unfortunate had 
been the selection of the branch which she sent to the 
national colony, that the Church of Scotland did not 
escape the suspicion of having attempted to get rid of 
her most troublesome members by this honourable ban- 
ishment. 

But arrangements were now in progress for extinguish- 
ing all these internal discords, in the final overthrow of 
the colony. 'Fhe Spaniards were, with their usual deliber- 
ation, preparing an armament on the other side of the 
isthmus, which in due time was to close around and 
destroy the little settlement with its massive pressure. 
The rumours of these formidable operations revived the 
old national spirit in the wanderers; and the flame* of 
military ardour, burning high above their petty irritations 
and discontents, moved them to one last act of heroic 
enterprise, which cast a lustre on the dying days of Scot- 
land's first and last colonial hope. The combative spirit 
of the clergy even turned itself against the common 
enemy, and the Reverend Alexander Shields, reviving 
his oldXameronian recollections at the sound of battle, 
uiged bn the combatants, and sternly denounced the 
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languid few who muttered caution and peace. Campbell 
and his followers resolved to single out and attack one 
of the detachments concentrating against them, however 
unequal might be the numbers. 

We have, of course, none but national accounts of an 
affair, which, in Edinburgh, was received with tumultuous 
rejoicing. The feat, according to thv.'^e accounts, was an 
exact parallel to the daring onslaughts of the buccaneers. 
The Spanish force selected for attack was stationed under 
Don Balthasar at Tiibacanti, on the river Santa Maria — 
a district now well known to fame. By some accounts it 
was rated at 1500 men. On the 5th of February 1700, 
Campbell set forth to cross the isthmus witli 200 Scots- 
men, all that had withstood the influence of the season. 
The hardships of such a transit are well known. (Jn the 
third day the exhausted expedition descended the moun- 
tains towards “the pleasant south sea;^' and, unable to 
^ascertain the number of their enemy, resolved that llieir 
only duty was to storm the post. Scarcely meeting tlicir 
tumultuous rush, the Spaniards fled according to wont, 
leaving a large number of dead; and the little band 
brought back among their spoil the commander^s decor 
ation of the Golden Fleece.* In thice days they re- 
crossed the mountains, to find their ])Oor colony block- 
aded by five men -of- war. Campbell and others, who, 
inheriting the old contempt of the Spaniard.s, believed 
that no inequality justified submission to such an enemy, 
were for standing out Finding that they could not carry 
a resolution to resist an indefinite force, among diseased, 
starving, broken-hearted men, they managed dexterously 
to escape in a small vessel, leaving the submitters to settle 
ttfe negotiation ; and it was a received popular opinion in 
Scotland, that none of those who were concerned in Ae 
sacrifice of Ae national honour ever reached their native 
country. ... 

Edinburgh was just about to blaze with an illumination 
for the victory at Tubacanti, when the surrender was 

* Besides the Darien Papers, accounts of this ai&ir are given in 
Niiibrt*s Heraldry, i. 147 ; and sec Carstaire* Papers, 613. 
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transacted. On the i8th of March, a minute of the 
council of the colony intimates, that the motion being 
put whether they should capitulate to the Spaniards then 
besieging them both by sea and land, it was unanimously 
carried that they should capitulate. I'hey made terms 
with the governor of Carthagena, and left the settlement. 
'I he false expectations and general mismanagemeni were 
conspicuous to the last. 'I'wo vessels containing farther 
detachments to join the colony, arriving after it had 
departed, narrowly escaped seizure by the Spanish garri- 
son, whose flag was hoisted on the fort. The capitula- 
tion which followed the little victory was virtually ^’he 
destruction of -the great Indian and African Company of 
Scotland, as well as of the particular colony which it 
attempted to plant. The Comixiny still continued their 
trading operations, though on a feeble scale. We shall 
hear of them again in connection with the national events 
to which the fate of the expedition, and the calamities of 
the Company, gave origin. 

The wrath of the nation deepened day by day as this 
Lamentable hi.story in its several stages reached home. If 
we go back to the fundamental ground of the national 
indignation, we find it to rest on nothing more noble than 
the loss of money by the failure of a joint-stock specula- 
tion — a vulgiir source of discontent with which the world . 
is sulficiently familiar. But it was a loss accompanied by 
tyrannical and tragic incidents. More material still, it 
touched the sense of national independence, and was 
believed to be caused by the oppressive jealousy of a 
|>owerfiil neighbour, against whom the people of Scot- 
land had fought for independence through centuries of 
contest. ** 

Looking back to the events in Scotland which responded 
to the colonial tragedy, when Seaficld, the Commissioner, 
went to open the Parliament, held in the midsummer of 
1698, we find him rejoicing in his brilliant and popular 
reception. Many days did not pass, however, before 
these teppy auspices were overcast by the process of 
that bad harvest which made a famine winter, and by 
the. rise of an opposition founded on the conduct of the 
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English Government towards the Darien Expedition.' In 
ihe election of the several committees for transacting 
business, the Government were only victorious after a 
cough contest ; and the Commissioner writes to his friend 
Carstairs in subdued satisfaction, that after thr' greatest 
pains, toil, and fati^e in the world/’ tlie (>ovemment had 
succeeifed in keeping such coubpicuous members of the 
new rising Opposition as Loid 'rtillibardine, Lord Bel- 
haven, and the Marquis of Tweeddale, excluded from these 
important bodies.^ On the ist of August there arose the 
earliest decided symptoms of a parliamentary battle on 
the great question. The first expedition had just .sailed. 
The dubious silent policy of the king on the complaints 
about the conduct of his representatives on the Continent, 
was receiving an unpleasant explanation in rumours that 
he was to disown the Company and its expedition. To 
counteract these causes of uneasiness, or bring them to 
an avowal, a proposal was made in the Estates formally 
to renew and sanction the powers and privileges of the 
Company. A division was for the time evaded, and the 
Commissioner soothed the Opposition with dubious hopes 
and exhortations to be patient.^ 

Ere Parliament assembled for the transaction of busi- 
ness in 1700, they found the nation enraged, by the 
disasters of the first colony, the proclamations of the 
governors of the English transatlantic settlements, and 
the king’s continued obduracy. Early in the year the 
council-general of the Company, consisting of the directors 
appoint^ by Parliament and the representatives of the 
stockholders, resolved to address the throne. Their 
appeal was committed to Lord Basil Hamilton, a young 
ndbleman ardently attached to the Opposition. He wrote 
back to say, that he had been refused an audience, with 
marks of high disapprobation towards his own personal 
conduct. The country learned with gathering wrath, that 
a young nobleman of popular character and manners had 
been denied a usual privilege of his rank, because he 


A Ointain’ State Papers, 3S4 ; Maiehmont Papen, iiL 165. 

^ Caistaiis’ State Papen, 397. * Caistain’ P!ip«|i, 414 
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represented the great national institution on which Scot- 
land’s hopes were based. 

A project now arose to send a general national address 
to the king, desiring him to submit the affairs of the 
Company to a Parliament. It was met by a proclamation 
against addresses, singularly at variance with the ^consti- 
tutional principles supposed to influence the Revolution 
Government. ‘ Hut the spirit of national opposition was 
not only widely spreading and deeply rooting itself among 
the people, but was rising into unaccustomed quarters. 
The address was not only signed by many of the territorial 
aristocracy, but by judges and other placeholders, who 
seemed to chajlenge the Government to visit them with 
the conse(iuences of insubordination — a sym])tom held to 
indicate that they were prepared to throw their stakes 
rather on the strength of the nation than on that of the 
Government.* 

The address was presented on the 25th of March by . 
the Marquis of Tweeddale anti other men of political 
standing, 'fhe account circulated among the eager Scots 
was that it was received with a haughty coldness approach- 
ing to contempt. 

The Parliament, however, met in May. Queensberry 
the Commissioner, and Marchmont the Chancellor, made 
speeches about the deliverance worked by the Revolution, 
the deep debt of gratitude due to the king, his great war- 
like services in the cause of the Protestant religion and 
the peace of Europe ; ami the impolicy of urging, at one 
of the most delicate junctures in the diplomatic position 
of the Continental powers, any views or projects calculated 
to weaken his majesty’s influence by creating divisions 
among his jieople. An address from the African Com- 


> It appears that the issuing of the pioclainatiun was earned in the 
Privy Council only by 13 to lo. — Sec M.iichmont Papers, iii. 194. 

* Sec the Marchmont Papeis, iii. 192. In a document among 
the Daricii Papers, Haldane of Glcneagles, the chairman of the 
Com)'tany, says ; ** The address was subscribed by several l^rds of 
the Session, by the whole FacuUie of Advocats, by the Merchants 
and whole Incorporations in this place ; by both the Shyrs of I..othian, 
and by the Shyr of Stirling.” 
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pany, Ibllowecl by a torrent of like remonstrances from 
the country at large, showed that this appeal was vain. 
The Estates, after the routine business was over, took up 
a resolution to maintain the colony of Caledoiiia as a 
legal and rightful settlement. Before there Wiis time to 
enter on the question, the Commissioner adjourned the 
Parliafhent in a curious speech. He said he was troubled 
with “ a cold and hoarseness,” wliicii prevented him from 
speaking fully. He had come with powers which he 
hoped might satisfy the nation on many important 
matters, and especially on that which they deemed the 
most important of all. But the aspect assumed by the 
discussion had rendered it necessary that he should go 
back and receive fresh authority from his majesty. 

The Estates were now adjourned from time to lime, 
amid deepening discontent. The General Assembly ap- 
pointed a public fast and humiliation for the sins which 
had brought judgments on the land ; but humility was far 
from the pervading tone of the i)eoplc. Old statesmen 
remarked, that the temper of the country “ reminded 
them of forty-one ” — the year when Charles I. reluctantly 
met his memorable Parliament in Edinburgh. This deep 
smouldering discontent was lighted into a momentary 
flame by news of the gallant action at Tubacanti. A 
medal representing Cam])beU careering on his triumphant 
war-horse was struck in commemoration of the achieve- 
ment The Edinburgh people passed a popular ordinance 
for an illumination. It was accompanied by one of those 
fierce mobs which have from time to time paralysed the 
local government. Wherever the illumination was im- 
perfect, or even where it was supposed not to represent a 
hftarty concurrence in the general joy, the windows were 
smashed ; and the crowd went perse veringly out of their 
way into retired quarters, to attack the houses of members 
of the Government. Arming themselves with any avail- 
able weapons they could secure, they seized the Ncthcr- 
bow Port, and the post of the city guard, capturing and 
parading their colours. A cry arose to att^mk the Tol- 
booth — the renowned “ Heart of Mid-^thian ** — ^where 
two men were imprisoned for circulating inflammatory 
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handbills on the Darien question. With sledge-hammers 
and fire the mob battered and burned their way into the 
Scots Bastile, releasing their two friends, along with the 
other prisoners, among whom were several Highland 
ruffians, followers of Fraser of I-.ovat.' The musical bells 
of St Giles's were pressed into the service of the mob, and 
though under corporate authority, were jingled* to the 
lime of “ Wilful Willie.” 

It was noticed that there were but nominal efforts to 
punish the rioters ; and that a few of them, after much 
shuffling and delay, had a semi-triumphal pillorying in 
the streets of Edinburgh.^ The English statesmen of the 
day are found, indignant at the way in which the king's 
business is conducted in the north — the Scots statesmen 
were evidently preparing to leave the falling house of tfee 
king’s Government.^ 

After a favourite idea, often nourished by discontented 
nations, that they can injure their neighbours by restrict- 
ing their own commerce, an association was formed for 
consuming no productions but those of Scotland ; and 
especially avoiding those taxed productions of the allies 
of England which brought funds to the Exchequer. The 
Jacobites, of course, fed the flame ; and in the middle of 
the year a calamity happened in the death of Queen 
Anne’s last remaining child, the Duke of Gloucester, 
which seemed to make a restoration a political necessity 
as the result of the rising discontents.^ 


* Tiial of Chaile. Weir, Robert I leiidersun, Alexander Aitchison, 
and John Easton. — Records of Justiciary, 22d June 1700. 

■ “This week three or four of the last mob were put upon the 
Tron ; and a cook, who truly deserved to be fricas^ed, scourged most 
gently by the hands of the hangman ; the mob huzzaing them all 
along, and throwing flowers and roses on the Tron for their honour, 
aitd wine going about like water. '*^Carstairs’ I’apers, 615. 

» SeeCarttaiis' Tapers, 539, 591. 

^ In a letter, apparently by Sir James Stewart, the Lord Advocate, 
the dements of tne opposition are thus analysed : ** There are in it 
rank Jacobites ; there are malcontents who are not Jacobites ; and 
there is a third that are neither^ Jacobites nor malcontents, which I 
call WillUmites ; and there are those Presbyterians, and other honest 
mntrymen in the African interest, that have nothing before thdr 
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Af^er the adjournment of the Estates, the Opposition 
met in great numbers and influence, and sent an address 
to the throne. When the adjournments were continued 
from time to time, another national address was multi- 
tiidinously subscribed, before it reached him the king 
sent a letter of explanation to the Privy Council. It was 
hastilf published in the form of a proclamation, for it con- 
veyed the first gleam of sunshine that, from that frigid 
quarter, lightenecl up the national gloom. It was not dis- 
tinct or specific ; but it expressed kindness, oflered sym- 
pathy, and treated tlie misfortunes of the Scots with a 
melancholy sadness, as if tin* writer wished to remedy 
them, yet was prevented by tiic selfishness of others from 
fulfilling his desires. 

But when an angry Parliament assembled on the 29th 
of October, they were not satisfied with the tone of the 
usual royal message addressed to themselves. Like the 
letter to the Council, it expressed sympathy and regret. 
It offered all aid and concurrence with projects for the 
prosperity of the nation. It even offered to aid the pro- 
jects of the great national Company. But it made a dis 
tinclion between the Company itself and its colonising 
pretensions ; and his maje.'-ty distinctly stated, taking the 
matter on himself, that he would not give his sanction 
to their colonial ojierations, or acknowledge tlie Darien 
settlement.^ 

Again the table was heaped with addresses and peti- 
tions, representing ^very rank, interest, and di.strict. 
They were amply resfionded to in the House, and the 


eyes but promoting trade, and tlie good .iiid iliiii country.” 

-••24th August 1700 ; Carstairs’ Papeis, 627. 

^ ** It is truly our regret that wc could not agree to the asserting 
of the right of the Comnany^s colony in Darien ; and you may be very 
confident, if it had nut been for invincible reasons, the pre^^desim 
of all our ministers, with the inclinations of our good subjects therein 
concerned, had undoubtedly prevailed. But, since we were and arc 
fuUy satisfied that our yielding in that matter had infallibly distathcd 
the general peace of Christendom, and brought on that, our ancient 
kin^om, a heavy war, wherein we could expect no assistanei^ and 
that now the state of that affair is quite altered, we donbi not but yon 
will rest satisfied with these plain reasons.*' 
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representatives of the king there seemed scarcely desirous 
to stem the tide. Led by the fiery Belhaven, the House 
•adopted stern resolutions, condemning the interference of 
the English Parliament, and the proclamations by the 
governors of the English colonies.^ Some pamphlets, 
written in defence of the king, were, with almost ludicrous 
rage, denounced as blasphemous, scandalous, aAd cal- 
umnious libels.’’ They were ordered to be burned by 
the common hangman ; and the Privy Council were in- 
structed to proclaim a reward, payable from the treasury, 
for the capture of the authors. When a motion for assert- 
ing the legality of the colony was again brought before 
the House, the Pommissioncr deemed it a sort of triumph 
that, instead of taking the decided form of an act, it was, 
by a majority of twenty four, voted in the modified shape 
of a resolution to be transmitted to the king.® 

That the solving of all international difficulties was only 
to be accomplished by an incorporating union of the two 
kingdoms now came iij) again, as a problem demanding 
earnest consideration. It had been a favourite project of 
King William in the earher part of his reign. He had, as 
we liave seen, sjioken on the subject to the Scots Parlia- 
ment, and a commission was there appointed so early as 
April 1689, to act on the suggestion from the throne. It 
came to nothing, however. Whatever little was said on 
the part ol Scotland concerned equality in trading and other 
rights. This roused the exclusive trading fanaticism pre- 
vailing in England, and was at once met in a spirit showing 
the Scots that they could expect nothing but humiliation 
if they discussed the matter in a practical form. The 
shape in which the question was again brought forward 
showed the king’s foreseeing wisdom. While the enmky 
of the Estates of Scotland was deepening, in the manner 
just described, the Engli.sh House of T^rds passed an ad- 
dress condemning the Scots colony, and approving of the 
proclamations issued against it by the governors of the 
English transatlantic plantations. The king’s answer to 


' Minutes of Estates ; Hume of Crossiig's Diary, 48 
^ Minutes of Estates ; Hume’s Diary, 52^ 
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this address conveyed a taat leproof. He expressed a 
warm sympathy with the Scots in their misfottune, and 
showed that he was not prepared to heail the stronger 
nation in riding down the weaker. He look up the 
neglected question of the Union, and earuesil) retoiu- 
mended such a measure to the House of Lonh, with a 
special inference to the history ot Danen, and to the ad- 
justment of trading privileges, as the onl> means ot saving 
the two nations from endless strife 

The House of Lords lost no tinie in tollowing the sug- 
gestion. On the same day that the address was presented, 
a time was fixed “ for taking into consideration an union 
between England and Scotland ** A bill for appointing 
commissioners was j>assed by them on the 25111 iebiuary, 
and sent to the Commons. There its fate was humiliating 
to its friends, for it was lost on a matter of petty etiquette, 
arising out of the bickerings between the two Houses. 
The Lords accompanied it with a recommendation to the 
notice of the other House, ^‘as a bill of great consequence.” 
The Commons took fire at this as an interference, and 
appointed a committee to report “ whether there had been 
heretofore such messages of recommendations of bills, as 
came from the Lords with the bill intituled ‘An Act for 

* The king, while assuring them that he will not neglect the inter- 
ests of English trade, says : * * At the same lime his majesty is pleased 
to declare, that he cannot but have a great concern and tenderness for 
his kingdom of Scotland, and a desire to advance their welfare and 
prosperity ; and is very sensibly touclicd with tht* loss his subjects of 
that kin^om have sustained by their late unhappy expeditions, in 
order to a settlement at Darien. His majesty does apprehend that 
difficulties may too often arise with respect to the different interests of 
trade between his two kingdoms, unless .some way be found out to 
unit« them more nearly and completely, and therefore his majesty 
takes this opportunity of putting the House of Peers in mind of what 
he recommended to his Parliament soon after his accession to the 
throne;, that they would consider of an union between the two king- 
doms. His majesty is of opinion that nothing would more contribute 
to the security and happiness of both kingdoms ; and is inclined to 
hope that after they have lived near a hundred years under the same 
head, some happy expedient may be found for making them one 
people, in case a treaty were set on foot for that purpose ; and there* 
lore he does very earnestly recommend this matter to the consider*' 
Uonofthe House.*' — Lords’ Journals, 12th Keb. 1699 (1700). 

VOL. vin. * 
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authorising certain Commissioners of England to treat 
with Commissioners of Scotland, for the weal of both 
kingdoms.*''^ On the committee’s report the bill was 
thrown out on the 5th of March, at the second reading 
The risk of war with a high-spirited people, driven desper- 
ate, had not yet become sufficiently imminent to over- 
come the commercial jealousies of the English, of awaken 
thcMn to the fact, as a political necessity, that the Scots 
would no longer l)e sacrificed to the system. In less 
than two years afterwards, the monarch of the Revolution 
renewed his appeal, under circumstances of deep and 
affecting solemnity. On the 28th of February 1702, he 
sent a royal , message to the Commons, calling to their 
remembrance his former unanswered appeals, and con- 
cluding : “ His majesty is fully satisfied that nothjng 
can more contribute to the present and future peace, 
security, and happiness of England arjd Scotland, than a 
firm and entire union between them ; and he cannot but 
hope that, upon a due consideration of our present circum- 
stances, there will be found a general disposition to this 
union. His majesty would esteem it a peculiar felicity, if, 
during his reign, some hapjiy expedient for making both 
kingdoms one might take place; and is therefore extremely 
desirous that a treaty for that purpose might be set on 
foot, and does, in the most earnest manner, recommend 
this affair to the consideration of the House.'-^ 

But the doom which was to preclude this consummation 
of his desires was already closing over him. He noticed 
that he was prevented, “ by an unhappy accident,” from 
coming in person to the House; and this accident was the 
injury from which he died a month afterwards. The ani- 
mosities which had been gathering around his latter days 
paused for a time over his grave, to be soon afterwards 
more sternly rtnewed. 

Before resuming the great contest in a new reign and 
in new shapes, it may be proper here to stop and look 


* Journals of Lords and of Commons, loth Febniaxy to 5th March 
1609(1700). 

* Pari. Hist, v. 1341. 
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back on some incidental matters that would leave our 
narrative incomplete if they were passed over. One of 
these, the planting of what afterwards grew into the re- 
nowned banking system of Scotland, has a peculiar interest 
in its relation to the great undertaking we have just followed 
to its mip. Within a month after the statutory creation of 
the African Company an Act was passed for erecting a 
public bank,” which became the Bank of Scotland.' It 
is said that John Holland, an Englishman, was its founder. 
He came from England, and worked at its organisation ; 
but rather than the founder, he seems tf) have been the 
adjuster of the staff and their duties, from banking ex- 
perience gained by him probably in Amsterdam or Ham- 
bui^. When by decree of a sovereign or the liberality of 
some wealthy man an institution starts into existence, it is 
easy to identify the founder ; it is not so easy to find the 
man who may be called founder of a self-created corpora- 
tion. It has often been said that William Paterson was 
the founder, but this has been denied by those who admit 
that he founded the Bank of England. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Scots banks were more faithful to the 
banking principles of their great countryman than the 
Bank of England became soon after its establishment, and 
long continued to be. 

There was nothing in the possible transactions of the 
bank to cross the English trading companies. It was 
therefore tolerated ; and as a third of its stock might be 
held by strangers, this proportion was instantly subscribed 
in London. Thus it happened that within a period of 
not many days there started into existence two schemes 
both fraught with a mighty future to the country. The 
one burst forth in the full lustre of a great career, and 
came to immediate disaster, yet, through ^e conditions 
attendmg its fall, opened the way to new sources of enter- 
prise and prosperity for Scotsmen. The other, beginning 
in modest frugality, expanded on its own resources, and 


' Act. Pari., Record Edition, i. 494. This Act wM not considered 
important enough to be printed in the earlier edition of the Scots 
Mutes, thoi^ the African Company Act will be found there, iii. 453, 
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became the hrst and oldest of many like institutions 
destined to guide and husband the wealth that was to 
be realised by the new career opened through the mis- 
fortunes of its more brilliant and ambitious contemporary. 
Thus began the banking system of Scotland with a paid-up 
capital of no more than ten thousand pounds. 

'I'hc great African Company took umbrage* at this 
humble neighbour, and started immediate rivalry in a 
banking branch of its own. It issued notes of the re- 
spective denominations of a hundred, fifty, twenty, and 
ten pounds sterling, to the extent apparently of about 
twelve thousand pounds in all.^^ But the great Company 
did not pergiist in this item among its follies. It soon 
found that inevitably trade and banking are pursuits that, 
instead of being united, must keep up a sort of jeajous 
peace or armed neutrality with each other. The trader^s 
instinct is to throw every possible ftipd into the fructify- 
ing vortex of his trade ; the banker’s is to part with no 
moneys that .ire not absolutely secure from the risks that 
are incurred by the trader. Trade on the whole is profit- 
able to him ; but what he draws from it is not in the shape 
of profit one day and loss another, but of a fair allowance 
for the use of his moneys, out of the preponderance of 
profit over loss incident to the dealings of every active 
trading community. Hence the African Company speedily 
abandoned the banking field to its modest contemporary. 

To the question, why when one great project began to 
drain all available money from the country another should 
start close beside it, no better answer can be given than 
that the lime was one of great speculative excitement 
Such an impulse to commerce and ] pecuniary transactions 
naturally required new laws for the protection of •new 
interests and the well-ordering of new institutions; ac- 
cordingly, the year that saw the establishment of the 
two companies, contributed to the Scots statute-book 
an **Act regulating the sale and payment of Bankrupt 
Estates.” 

' Preface to the Bannatyno Club selection from the Darien Papers, 
ux, where there is an impression from the copper plate whence the 
notes were printed. 
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To the imaginative, and sometimes also to the philoso- 
phical spirit, anything concerning the practice of bank- 
ruptcy is consigned to the lowest depths of aridity and 
pedantic technicality; hut the truly thoughtful will find 
it closely allied with the spirit of justice, mercy, and en- 
lightened social progress. It extracts irom the powerful 
or the ctfnning the wealth they would witlihold from those 
justly entitled to it; it curbs the vimlictive spirit that 
would prompt the creditor to ]junish his exhausted debtor 
more cruelly than a forger or a rnhlier; it stimulates en- 
lightened enterprise, and checks gambling adventure. 

A picturesque history might be made of the long con- 
test of bankruptcy legislation with English common law. 
It is a battle that has raged for centuries, and seems no 
nearer than ever to a peaceful conclusion. It has been 
a common saying that every .session sees a bankruptcy 
bill. The ground of (|uarrel is, that it is the aim of a 
bankruptcy system to lay hold on the wreck of an estate, 
and make an equitable distribution of wliat it will bring in 
the market, among those who have no hope of full pay- 
ment. But common law is not to be balked of its prey, 
and steps in to .settle matters in its own clumsy, costly, 
tedious way. Let the Legislature anil the sages who advise 
it devise what they will, questions arise about the jmrport 
and intent of its lal^ours, and they cannot be settled save 
by the most exj tensive of all methods of inquiry — a judge 
and jury, Avith an army of lawyers on either side to harass 
witnesses and perplex jurymen. 

In Scotland the distribution of shipwrecked estates came 
more genially to the law. It did not require statute law for 
its absolute existence : the cessio bomrum — the yielding up of 
an insolvent's estate to his creditors, 011 condition of their 
acquitting him — was a doctrine of the old civil law, only 
requiring statutory authority to correct and fortify it The 
practice of Scotland's affluent ally France jirovided abun- 
dant precedents of the application of the civil law in this 
and other departments of the law-merchant The protected 
bankrupt was called a “ dyvour ; " and this is traced to the 
French devoir^ as expressive of one who has done his 
duty in rendering up his all. In Scotland the person so 
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protected was bound to wear in his walks abroad a yellow 
cap, to distinguish him alike from his solvent fellow-men 
and from the debtor who was unprotected. This differed 
from French practice only in the colour of the distinguish- 
ing habit, which there was green, and the wearer of it 
was known as a “ bonnet vert.” 

The civil law of bankruptcy distribution recfived aid 
from statute so early as the year 1618, and it is observ- 
able that the Act then passed, with a train of decisions 
fixing its import, is yet part of the practice of bankruptcy in 
Scotland. It is aimed at all alienations of their property, 
by persons who have become insolvent, to “ conjunct and 
confident persons” — to those allied with them by rela- 
tionship or business. When trade expanded it became 
necessary, however, not only that collusive arrangemepts 
for preference on the debtor’s estate should be defeated, 
but that the keen and merciless portiqp of the creditors 
should not sweep the estate away on the principle of the 
old homely proverb, ** First come first served.^’ It was 
further necessary that when a trader had become insolvent 
— ^when he was “ labouring," as the old expressive Scots 
term is — without waiting until creditors rushed in, tripping 
each other up in efforts to realise their claims, the whole 
available property of the bankrupt should be realised by 
neutral and responsible people, and set apart for equitable 
distribution. Hence the Act of 1695, for the s^e and 
payment of bankrupts* estates, was followed in 1696 by 
“ an Act for declaring notour bankrupts.” 

The statute bankruptcy law of England is nearly two 
centuries older — it dates from the reign of Henry VIII. 
Scotland coming later into the arena of trade, pro- 
fited mightily from the long chaotic conflict between 
statute and common law in England. The things 
that by statute were ** acts of bankruptcy,” or conditions 
that made a trader banknipt, such as “keeping their 
houses ” or “ fleeing to places unknown,” were interpreted 
both in their nature and effect by countless tough litiga- 
tions recorded in the case^books; and th^e told the poor 
but ambitious community what thin^ in the career of 
great rich neighbour had been mistakes, and what 
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Other things had been successful and might be profitably 
imitated. 

In matters of insolvency and many others that brought 
the country into trading communication with foreigners, 
Scotland had, in her use of the civil law, common to all 
Europe, facilities only to be obtained for England with 
much difficulty. It could not be permitted that the coun- 
try, destined by the enterprise of her merchants to rise to 
the supremacy of the trade of all the world, should be 
beset by legal interruptions and dithculties, that would 
drive the foreign dealer from her markets. Accordingly 
the great fortress of the common law was besieged by a 
succession of heavy statutes, or was with more subtlety 
undermined by “fictions of law."' The fifiion of law 
was simply a statement on the one side ol a litigation 
of a condition or fact which did not exist ; while by the 
ingenuity of lawyers, and the connivance of judges, forms 
were so adjusted that the other party had no op])ortunity 
of contradicting it. In Scotland the Court of Session 
gave every kind of remedy that applied to the case. 
In England the merchant might think the remedies of 
the Exchequer the most suitable for the recovery of his 
debt. But the Exchequer was exclusively for the recov- 
ery of the Crown debts. The merchant pleaded that 
he was a debtor to the Crown, but he could not pay his 
debt unless he received moneys due to liiin by a private 
creditor. He did not owe the Crown a penny ; but the 
Exchequer, on the fiction, recovered for him the debt 
due to him. 

The civil law had, in its first principles, a remedy against 
insolvent persons endeavouring to recover themselve.s by 
arnffie pui^ases of goods on credit. By the principle of 
the law the purchasers ownership did not extend to newly- 
bought goods till they were mixed up with his own. The 
seller could thus stop them on their way to the insolvent, 
and even take them out of his wareroom if they had just 
arrived and remained unpacked. In England there was 
an obdurate rule of common law, that goods, whenever 
they were sold, became the absolute property of the |mr- 
diaser. But fiction stepped in and gave the seller a 
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of security or impledgmcnt over them while they were 
yet ipt transitu or on their way. 

For bills of exchange and promissory notes the civil law 
had in almost every country a rapid executive remedy-^ 
without this they could not be negotiable documents. A 
few statutory words established that in Scotland, when 
protest was taken by a notary of the empire, and registered, 
the dishonoured bill was put in the position of a decree 
of a court of law against the person liable to payment. 
In England a bill was but a “chose in action ” to be brought 
into a.('ourt of law. Statute after statute had to be passed 
to make a bill negotiable in England as it was elsewhere ; 
and so stiffly^ did common law hold its own, that when 
the jihraseology of the earlier statutes treated bills as 
mercantile documents, it would not allow the remedies.to 
be enforced where the parties were squires or professional 
men, , 

In noting the prominent features in the scattered legis- 
lation of a period, must sacrifice harmony and con- 
tinuity in history. 'Fhc next statute suggesting itself is 
that which brought to completeness the celebrated system 
of parish schools in Scotland. It passed in the year 1696 
with the simple title an “Act for settling of Schools.” 
Wc have seen the infancy of the system of elementary 
education peculiar to Scotland in an Act of the Estates 
passed just before the end of the fifteenth century.^ 
There was amended legislation for the same object in 
1633. and again in 1646 by a statute lost in the general 
annihilation of legislative measures by the Act Rescissory 
passed at the Restoration. In some measure this Act an- 
ticipated the Act of 1696. The great service performed 
by this statute was, that in each parish the maintenstace 
of the school was made an absolute rent-charge on the 
land. The schoolmaster's salary was, like the ministear's 
stipend, an established pecuniary claim. In money deno- 
mination it was small, of course, in the pecuniary equivalent 
of the present day ; but in its own it was a provision put- 
ting its owner not only above want, but if he were thi^y, 
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above sordid anxieties. It “s^hall not be under one 
hundred marks, nor above two hundred marks, to be paid 
yearly.” ' The equivalent of this, is in round numbers, a 
minimum of ^5, los., and a maximum of 1. Besides 
the salary, the “ heritors ” or landowners of the parish 
were b^und to provide the schoolmaster with a ** commo- 
dious house.” 

Something was done in those regions of administrative 
law where the economic and philanthropic arrangements 
shake hands with the penal and restrictive. In the ter- 
rible description of pauperism and depravity left to us by 
Fletcher, those who took on themselves the weighty duties 
of pauper legislation, embaiked on a great se.i of troubles, 
of which it can scarcely yet be said that the shore has been 
reached. The pauper legislation ol the])eriod was ))elV>re 
its age, in an attempt to establish the labour lest in its 
purity without a permanent invasion ol personal freedom. 
The king had come from the country that had gone farthest 
in that age in the accomplishment of the reciprocal condi- 
tions of modern industrial life — that industry must be given 
in return for sustenance by all who are not disabled 1 10m 
labour by age or other physical incapacity. That compact 
country, with no mountain wilderness inhabited by a preda- 
tory race, was in a condition for the solution of the problem 
such as Scotland could only reach after long ages of toil 
and trouble ; and the Poor-law Act of King William's reign 
only remains as a memorial of enlightened intentions. 

The criminal law owes to King William's reign a 
signal but very simple amendment, founded also on 
English precedent. As the “ Habeas Corpus Act ” is 
dted in England, so in Scotland a statute directed to 
lile ends is known by the name of “The Act 1701/' 
though its title in the statute-book, better calculated 
to e^lain its object to strangers, is an “Act for pre- 
venting wrongous imprisonment and against undue delays 
in trials.*’ For the suing out a writ of Habeas Corpus in 
England, there is under this statute the “ running letters" 
by a person imprisoned and accused, in order that he may 


Act 1696, c. 36. 
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be brought to trial or released. The case of Neville Payne, 
referred to so early as the period of the Montgomeiy 
Plot, was a scandal to Scots justice crying out for a 
remedy. He was still in prison, not so much because 
there was any determination to detain him, as because he 
could not effect his own release, and it was no other per- 
son's business to accomplish it. * 

Another statute belonging to the criminal code has a 
demand on attention as the leaves of the statute-book 
are turned. It is named an “ Act for the prevention of 
the growth of Popery." The persons against whom the 
terrors of the law were chiefly directed, were called 
priests, Jesuits, and trafficking Papists, and they were 
rendered liable to banishment, and the infliction of 
death on their unlicensed return to the country. As jt 
was said that, through the malice and subtlety of these 
dangerous persons, they disguised thenasclves skilfully, 
and glided unseen and unheard, distributing their moi^ 
poison through the land, a detective test was sought. A 
formula of renunciation was appointed to be tendered to 
any one suspected of coming within the denounced class, 
and if he refused to purge himself" by adopting its 
powerful condemnations of things held in reverence by 
Roman Catholics, he was esteemed guilty. Persons pre- 
sent in places where there were mass-books, images, “ or 
other Popish trinkets or instruments of superstition,” were 
in like manner liable to be tested for punishment; and there 
were arrangements, as in England, for depriving Papists 
of the right to acquire or succeed to landed property.^ 
There had been much bitter legislation against Papists 
since the accession of the Stewart line to the throne of 
England, but it is from the Revolution that we are ^o 
date a protracted war with the Church of Rome. Pre- 
viously there had been hopes and chances in various 
forms that Britain would fall again under the dominion 
of the old faith. But a parliamentary settlement of the 
crown meant a Protestant soverei^ and a Protestant 
supremacy in the Government ; and it was only by a poli> 


See the Act 1701, c. 3. 
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deal revolution that the supremacy of Rome could l)e 
restored. 

Of the many penal statutes by which their cause v^as 
assailed by successive powers in the liritish Jsles, it is 
matter of regret — and of the regret that c lings to the past 
and the inevitable— that such a testimony should exist of 
ProteAantism, false to its own great ])rinciple, tlie liberty 
of private judgment. But all may still serve to point a 
moral. The Church of Rome, powerful in its concentra- 
tion, and affluent in resources lor all emergencies, was 
strong enough to take vengeance. Where was it to find 
a force to be drafted into this gloomy and dangerous 
region? The Order of Jesus was at hand, as if it had 
been organised for that express i>iirpose. Shunned by 
their brethren, regular as w^ell as secular — liated in the 
sovereignties that were the pillars of the Popedom, the 
Jesuits were the desperadoes of their Church, being those 
who would venture furthest beyond tlie bounds of truth, 
honesty, and all the secular moralities, in full reliance on 
the protective influence of the pious end to be accom- 
plished. As troops told off for a night surprise are 
stripped of the conspicuous and defiant panoplie^s of war, so 
was it their duty to cast aside the ceremonial symbols, “the 
Popish trinkets or instruments of superstition,” that were 
to the mob what the red rag is to the bull. What they 
had to assume instead was the walk of the busy Protestant, 
as trader, physician, teacher, the man of pleasure, — nay, the 
heretical pastor, when such a revolting duty was needed. 
And hence it befell that in planting an agency within the 
heretic family, the works of the minister of religion were 
only too aptly likened to those of the prowling thief, who 
finds an accomplice in the household to be robbed. 

But while it befell that with the Church of Rome the 
deigy coidd only conduct a harassing war, in which they 
were not always victorious, there were otherwise offensive 
opinions on which they were tempted to try the old 
jMlicy of that Church, and to effect their absolute eac^c- 
tion while yet they were in their weak infancy. Opinions 
bold and offsnsiye in religious matters appear to have 
then become prevalent among young students in EdiO' 
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burgh. It was perhaps one of the revulsions in the pro 
cession of action and reaction between profligacy and 
fanaticism that had long tortured the country. There 
were afterwards, as we may find, alarms that the spirit of 
free inquiry was not limited to secular students, but had 
found its way into the divinity halls. It seems to have 
occurred to the clergy — at least those of Kdinburgh — 
that this spirit might be extinguished if a victim were 
made ; and it would certainly ajjpear that whether the 
whole aflfair turned to the furtherance of religion or not, 
the offensive lips were sileiu'cd for the time. 

The victim selected was a youth of the name of Thomas 
Aikcnhead, a student about eighteen years old. The 
statesmen of the Restoration had deposited in the statute- 
book a law that whoever should rail at or deny the Deity,, 
or any [icrson in the blessed Trinity, should be punished 
with death. ^ It was scarcely an uncharitable view that 
this Act had been passed by the statesmen of the day as 
an easier sacrifice to its zealots, than the practice of piety 
and the leading of a pure life would have been. On this 
statute Aikcnhead was indicted. He had certainly uttered 
many offensive remarks, which would have been well met by 
the quiet scorn of those who heard them ; and he seems to 
have been given to quibbling dialectics on sacred subjects, 
such as saying that “ ThC'-anthropos is as great a contradic- 
tion as MtrcO’Cen'tis, or a quadratum to a rotundum,” and 
“puzzling and vexing” him.self as he termed it, with 
“ Paternitas-filiatio and Hagio pneumatos.” If he very 
determinedly persisted m throwing his remarks in the 
way of those to whom they were peculiarly offensive, it 
would have been difficult to avoid awarding against him 
some punishment as a disturber of the peace ; but he w%s 
actually tried before the High Court of Justiciary, con- 
demned to death, and hanged. This cruelty was the 
more inexcusable, as the youth, in two appeals, entirely 
recanted his obnoxious opinions, and professed his belief 
in the fullest manner, in the principal doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, pleading his youth, and the perplex- 
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ing influence of metaphysical studies too strong for his 
mental digestion, as the cause of his errors.^ 

It was not an age of deep religious convictions among 
official men, and it is impossible to get over the un- 
pleasant belief that the youth was sacufii cd lo appease 
zealous cravings, in which those who were tlie instru- 
ments*of his death had no p.irticij)ation, and with which 
they had no sympathy. The clergy thinking it good that 
one of the most conspicuous of the young ofrenders should 
be put to death, the statesmen of the day humoured 
them. The rapid execution of the sentence was one of 
the evil features of the tragedy; it seems to have been 
thought desirable not to give opportunity lor the sovereign 
to act on the tolerant principles expressed by him when 
dealing with the coronation oath. I'hc incident reminds 
one too strongly of a later scene in France, where, in Vol- 
taire's day, and in the midst of deep-founded infidelity, 
some youths committed irreverent frolics, for which, in- 
stead of the whipping they might have merited, judges in 
high places sanctioned torture and death, to appease the 
priesthood. 

Between the Revolution and the accession of Queen 
Anne there were, technically speaking, two reigns — the 
reign of “ William and Mary,'’ and tlie reign of “ William 


* His case will be found in the State Trials, xiii. 917, and in 
Amot’s Collection. In the State Trials a letter appears, attri- 
buted to Ix)cke, with this remark: **The age of the witnesses is 
observable, and that none of them pretend, nor is it laid in the indict- 
ment, that Aikenhead made it his business to seduce any man. Laws 
long in desuetude should be gently put in execution, and the first 
example made of one in circumstances that deserve no compassion ; 
wftereas here there is youth, levity, docility, and no design upon 
others.*’ In a letter from one of the Privy Council, also in the 
State Trials, it is said: **1 pleaded for him in Council, and 
brought it to the chancellor's vote. I was told it could not be 
granted, unless the ministers would intercede. I am not for consult- 
ing the Church in State aiiairs. I do think he would have proved an 
eminent Christian had he lived ; but the ministers, out of a pim 
thouf^ I think ignorant zeal, spoke and preached for cutting him off.** 
MuS curious matter relating to the alfiur will be found in a pampli- 
let with the title ^Thomas Aikenhead ; a Histories) Review m rela- 

Ito to Mr Macanlay and the * Witness,* " by John Goidoii, lS|6. 
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the Third,” or, as punctilious Scotsmen in reference to 
their own country put it, ** of William the Second.” Queen 
Mary died on the 28th of December, in the year 1694. 
She was a woman of many virtues, affectionately and 
beautifully commemorated by an eminent Scotsman who 
knew her well.' Her widowed husband was a rpan of 
few demonstrations, but all about him knew that this loss 
went deeply to his heart, and clouded his few remaining 
years of life with bitter sadness. What is chiefly notice- 
able about her death in its reference to the affairs of 
Scotland is its neutrality as an event in any way influenc- 
ing the politics of the day. Politically it was a much more 
serious calamity* when in July 1700 the Duke of Glouces- 
ter died eleven years old ; he was the one of the Princess 
Anne's many children who lived long enough to be looked 
to as the successor to the throne, who would ascend it by 
hereditary right, and render unnecessary any more of that 
perilous kind of legislation that worked for the adjustment 
of a ])arli:uiu’ntary siu'cession. 

^ Meuioiinl of Mary Viintes^ of Orange, Queen Consort to King 
William III. By Gilbeit Burnet, Lord hisliop of Sarum. Reprinted 
Rdinburgli : 'I'lionias Corotable. 2842 
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THE TREATY OF UNION. 


QUEEN ANNE— A NKW MINISTRY- QUESTION OK A UNION RENEWED 
—ENGLAND AND THE TRADE PKIVILLGF.S STII.I. IN THE WAY - 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT— THE CEREMONIAL OK T*IL RIDING- THE 
BUSINESS— THE QUEENSBEKKY PLOT — LOVAT -FERGUSON THE 
PLOTTER — A THOLE— THE ACl‘ OF SECURITY ABJURING THE tNG- 
LISH SETTLEMENT OF THE CROWN— RKI- UftKI) 'IHK TOUCH OK THE 
SCLPTRE— PASSED AGAIN AND ACCKri ED BY THE ( R OWN— PREPA- 
RATIONS FOR WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCO FLAN D— SEIZURE 
BY ENGLAND OF ONE OK THE AFRICAN COMPANY'S VESSELS— RE- 
TALIATION— THE TRIAL AND EXtXUTlON OF CAPTAIN GREEN— NE- 
CESSITY FOR ENGLAND CONCEDING THE PRIVILEGES OF TRADE- 
COMMISSION ER.S APPOINTED TO NEGO'llATK A UNION— THEIR PRO- 
CEEDINGS— TAXATION, REPRESENTATION. COINAGE— COMPENSATION 
FOR THE LOSSES OF SCOTLAND. 

Under the Acts of Settlement for the two crowns, Anne, 
the second daughter of King James Vll., became queen 
on the 8th day of March 1702. Her birth and posi- 
tion had many negative qualifications, which smoothed 
asperities, and for a time solved difficulties. The Consti- 
tutionalists were content with one whose tenure of power 
wait the Revolution Settlement, while the Jacobites could 
not but feel the accession of a Stewart propitious. 

When the Estates assembled on the 9th of June, the 
Duke of Queensbeny, who had been Commissioner in 
King William’s Parliament, remained the representative of 
the Crown, and took the office of Secretary of State along 
with the Earl of Cromarty ; but there were some material 
official changes. Lord Se^eld, son of the Earl of Find- 
later, succeeded Marchmont as Chancellor. Loid TuUi- 
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bardine, afterwards Duke of Athole, became Lord Privy 
Seal. The old steady sUtesnian, Melville, was super- 
seded, as President of th^ Council, by the Marquis of 
Annandale, of whose ]'iolitical principles we have seen a 
brilliant exemplification in the matter of the Montgomery 
Plot. 

These a])i)ointments were supposed, at the tfme, to 
have a decided leaning to the Episcopalian, if not to the 
Jacobite party. It is more consistent with truth to view 
them in general as alighting on men with little settled 
principle, as competitors with each other for leadership, 
emoluments, and honours. In the intense interest which 
each took in the other’s game, the great public movements 
into which they threw their stakes were kept out of view, 
and recpiire to he searched for behind the pamphlets^ 
speeches, and letters, and even the memoirs, of the 
period. The progress and conclusion ^of the national 
struggle arising out of the disasters of Darien, with a few 
episodical incidents more or less connected with its de- 
velopment, constitute w^hat is tnily the history of Scotland 
from the death of King William until the Parliament of 
Britain met in 1707. 

The Estates began in storm. By an “Act for the 
Security of the Kingdom,” passed during the sensation 
created by the assassination plot in 1696, it had been 
provided that on the king’s death the Estates should 
assemble within twenty days, and remain in existence for 
a tenn limited to six months. They were to have legisla- 
tive power only for such Acts as were needful for the de^ce 
of the Protestant religion, the succession to the crown, and 
the peace and safety of the kingdom. As “ the demise ” of 
the Crown occurred on the 8th of March, and the Estates 
were, by adjournment, prevented from meeting until the 9th 
of June, a party maintained their constitution to be ille^, 
and drew farther objections from the nature of the business 
transacted by the House, as exceeding the limits of the 
Act of Security. This dispute became remarkable as the 
first where the titular head of the house of Hamilton came 
forth in ^rivalry with the representative of his paternal 
Douglases acting as Commissioner, and began that mixed 
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career of impulsive and indistinct policy, in the midst of 
which we shall presently find him. On this occasion he 
led forth a secession of more than sevent}' members. A 
quarrel arose between the remainder, railed the ** nimp,” 
and a portion of the Faculty of Advocate.^, who had offi- 
ciously supported the secession. These disjiutes were 
matters,* however, of but momentar) iniUtion. In its 
short sitting, this Parhamem opened the great question of 
national interest. Resolution^ w ere passed in support of 
the African Company, and the claims of iiarticdpation in 
trade; and arrangements were m.Klc for meeting England 
on the proposal of a Union. 

In England the recommendation l)eqiieatlicd by the 
departed king became the fust business of Mie leign, so 
far as Scotland was concerned. It was opened by the 
queen, in her first speech to Pailiament, on the nth of 
March — the third Jay after hci accession. Thus, after 
the English Parliament had been so frequently appealed to 
on the subject, a bill was passed authorising the npyioint- 
ment of commissioners, which became law on the 6th of 
May. Since the measure was one of c'onciliation tOAvards 
Scotland, which her neighbour had hitherto haughtily re- 
pelled, it was a wise policy to bring llie first overture from 
England; and it appears to have been to this end that the 
meeting of the Estates had been delayed. On the 9th of 
June the queen announced to the Scots Parliament the 
passing of the English Act; and on the 25 th, at her desire, 
ail Act was passed to empower a commission to meet that 
of England. The two commi.ssions began their brief 
career of negotiation on the loth November. Their con- 
stitution and method of proceeding resembled those of 
thelt more efficient successors, and may appropriately 
wait till the history of the treaty which ended in an actual 
union is related. 

It became at once apparent that the admission of Scot- 
land to equal trading privileges was still the great diffi- 
culty on the side of England. The first fundamental pro- 
position — the succession to the throne, according to the 
Act of Settlement — ^was readily acceded to, as well as the 
second, for giving the united kingdom one legislature. Am 

YOU vm. 
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an equivalent fundamental article, the Scots commissionen 
demanded “the mutual communication of trade, and 
other privileges and advantages.*' To this it was answered, 
that such a communication was indeed a necessary result 
of a complete union; but a specific answer was deferred, 
until the board should discuss “ the terms and conditions *’ 
of this communication. There was a deficiency dl* attend- 
ance of English members to form a quorum, which for 
some time interrupted the treaty. Whether this was from 
their being otherwise occupied, or from distaste of the 
business befoie them, it chafed the temper of the Scots. 
When the two bodies were brought together again, the 
trade deman^ds oi the Scots were articulately set forth. 
They demanded free trade between the two nations ; the 
same regulations and duties, in both countries, for importa- 
tion and exportation ; equal privileges to the shipping and 
seamen of the two nations; the two na^ons not to be bur- 
dened with each other’s debts, or if they were to be so, an 
equivalent to he paid to Scotland, as to the nation more 
unequally so burdened ; and lastly, it was proposed that 
these demands should be considered without reference to 
existing companies in either kingdom. This was well 
understood by both parties to have special reference to 
the African Company. 

On the part of England it was conceded, that “there 
be a free trade between the two kingdoms for the native 
commodities of the growth, product, or manufactures of 
the respective countries.” Hut even this concession; defined 
so as to exclude external trade, was not to extend to wool 
— an article on which English restrictions on exportation, 
for the support of home manufacture, had risen to a fanati- 
cal excess. A reference was made to the colonial trade 
— the main object of the Scots demand of an exchange 
of commercial privileges. It was postponed; and in a 
tone indicating that it was too precious, as a privilege 
of Englishmen and a disqualification of ^otsmen, to be 
conceded.* 


* Af8 to the third article, their lordships say that the jplantatiom 
are the property of Englishmen, and that this trade is or so great a 
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Tile Scots commissioners, believing that there was a 
desire on the other part to evade the great question of 
trade specifically, proposed that their own African Com- 
pany should be preserved, and they ofiered to agree to 
any restrictions which would prevent it*- privileges from 
being used in England, and in dire* t English competition 
with the tast India Company, The English commissioners 
answered bluntly, that the existence of two such companies 
would be destructive of trade, leaving the inference that 
the Scots Company must be annihilated; nor did they 
allude to the probability of tlie ^iiflcrers in that project 
receiving compensation. At tins point, when the com- 
missioners had held meetings, down to the ^;d of Febiiiary 
1703, with little chance of a satisfactory oor^ lusion, they 
were adjourned l)y a royal letter to the ^Ih of October.* 
'rhey never met again. On the minutes of the Scots Par- 
liament of 9th September, there stands a resolution in 
brief emphatic terms, that the Scots commission for the 
treaty is ** terminate and extinct,'* and not to be revived 
without the consent of the Estates. 

The Parliament which had ere this time come to a close, 
was that same Convention of Estates which had carried 
the Revolution Settlement, and had thus led a more pro- 
tracted existence than the celebrated Long Parliament of 
England. Piojects had been brought on from time to 
time to limit the duration of Parliaments, but they had 
always yielded to expediency. Now, however, when a 
great national question filled the public mind, it seemed 
urgently necessary that the representatives should go back 
to the country to he invigorated with fresh blood. Steady 
old Revolution statesmen could not even object to this, for 
it wal the law of their own settlement ; and, on the whole, 
it seemed that the country would have difficulty in send- 
ing up a more unruly Parliament than that which they 
saw dispersing. 


consequence and so beneficial, as not to be communicated as it pro- 
posed, till all other mrticulars which shall be thought ne rctwar y to 
this union be adjusted.’ 

^ Minutesof the Commissioii. 
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The new Parliament, whose career was to be so mem- 
orable, assembled on the 6th of May 1703. The 
“ Riding ** of a newly assembled Parliament was an 
old feudal ceremony, of which the annual procession of 
the royal commissioner to the General Assembly remains 
a faint vestige. On this occasion it was perforpied with 
more than the usual pomp, and, in association with the 
legislative history of those who partook in it, left an im- 
prc.ssion more abiding than that of ,1 vain pageant. It 
was remenibeied that .ill the parade and splendour of 
the on'asion were tin* decorations of legislative labours 
which abolished the ('creiiinnial for ever, along with the 
ancient national legislature, of which the old usage was 
a becoming decoration. As these solemnities are in 
themselves < nnons, and form a feature of national man- 
ners, the Opportunity set'ins appropriate for a brief ac- 
count of them 

The fust operation was to have the long street from the 
Parliament Scpiore to Holyrood House cleared of dirt and 
impediments— a task of 'ome ddViculty and importance. 
A proclamation was issued, prohibiting the use of mis- 
cellaneous vehicles within the gales of the city during the 
ceremony, and for preser\'iiig stmt order in the crowd. 
A pa.ssage through the c'entrc of the long street was railed 
in : and, while the magistiates tirovided a civic guard 
to the cxlreniity <»1 their dominion at the Nether-Bow 
Port, the royal foot-guards lined the remainder of the 
street to the jialace gate. It was an absolute injunction 
on every member, of whatever degree, that he should ride, 
and any attempt to evade the c'hivalrous feudal usage was 
punished with :i heavy )>cnalty. Out of consideration, 
however, for thc^se respectable burgesses or ancienf* pro- 
fessional men, to whom the elevation was unusual, ar- 
rangements were made lor assisting them to mount and 
dismount at the extremii:es of the journey. 

The first movement of the day was by the officers of 
state, who proceeded one hour before the rest of the 
members to anangb matters for their reception. The 
Lord High Constable, w’ith hi.s robe and baton of office, 
and his guard ranged behind him, sat at the Lady StairS| 
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by the opening of the Parliament Close, to icceivc the 
members under his protection, being officially invested 
with the privilege and duty of tlie exterior defences of 
the Parliament House. He made his obci^niticcs to the 
members as they dismounted, and hamied them over to 
the Lord Marischal who, having the duty of keeping 
order and protecting the members within the House, sat 
at the door, in all his pomp, to rreei\ e them. 

The procession, aceording to old feudal usage, began 
diminutively, and swelled in unportanre as it went. Tl»c 
representatives of the burghs w^ent first : then, after a 
Iiause, came the lesser barons, or county numbers , and 
then the nobles — the highest in rank going last A 
herald called earh name from a windrow of the palace, 
and another at the gate saw that the member took his 
place in the train. All rode two abreast. 'Fhe Com- 
moners wore the heavy doublet of the cLiy unadorned. 
I'hc nobility followed in their gorgeous robes. Each 
burghal commissioner had a lac key, and eaeli baron two, 
the number increasing with llu rank, until a duke bad 
eight. 'Fhe Nobles were each followed by a tram beaier, 
and the Commissioner was attended by a swarm of deco- 
rative officers, so that the servile elements in llie proces- 
sion must have dragged it out ton considerable length. 
It seems, indeed, to have l>een borrowed fioin the French 
processions, and was full of glitter, the lackeys, over 
their liveries, w-earing velvet coats embroidered with ar- 
morial bearings. All the members were covered, save 
those whose special function it was to attend upon the 
honours — the crowm, sceptre, and sword of state. 'Fhese 
were the palladium of the nation's imperial independence, 
and^he pomp of the procession w’as concentrated on the 
spot where they were borne — the same as they may yet be 
seen in Edinburgh C'astle — before the Commissioner. 
Immediately before the sword rode the Lord Lyon, in his 
robe and heraldic over-coat, with his chain and baton. 
Behind him were clustered a clump of gaudy heralds and 
pursuivants, with noisy trumpeters proclaiming the ap- 
proach of the precious objects which they guarded. Sudi 
was the procession which poured into that noble oak 
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roofed hall, which still recalls, by its name and character, 
associations with the ancient legislature of Scotland.^ 

Let us, in the mean time, follow the legislative assembly 
into their hall, and cast a glance on the scene there pre- 
sented. Instead of the arrangement by parties, with which 
we arc familiar in the Uritish Houses of Parliament, the 
Estates were distributed according to ranks. 'They all 
sat in one house, and appear to have been much nearer 
in form to the French States-Gcneral, whose latest meet- 
ing had welcomed the accession ol Louis XlTI., than to 
the English Parliament, 'fhe Chancellor sat as chairman, 
and the QlViccrs of sl.ite clustered round him on what were 
called the steps of the thione. Raised and decorated 
benches at the ii])i>er end of the hall were for the exclu- 
sive use of the nobles, and a penalty was incurreirby any 
other person sitting there In the centre was a table, 
round which were seatetl the imlgos of the Court of Ses- 
sion and the clerks ol Pirli.niunt Beneath this, on a 

^ See for the most (.uinplcN* Ii>t oi dot uments on this subject, 
** Ixttacts from the Kepslcrs ol tlje Tiivy Council of Scotland, and 
other Paijois connected wuh tli<* Method and Manner of Ryding the 
.Scottish Puiliainf nt,Mr>r-> mi>C( if i I’rmled for the Maitland Club. 
In the gicat ‘Atlas Uistontjue' of (iueudeville there is a laigc 
picture called “ nom donm*! unc idt'e general e dugouvemeincnt 
d’Ecossc ; I’onbr dc la marcbe ou cavalcade de I’Assemblec do son 
parlcment ; celiu »lo l.i st.ime do nt lUustio torps*’ (tom. ii. No. 
56), This IS, like nihei illustrati >ns in ibc same boob, an elaborate 
engraving of a gorgeous ]iagcanl ; but it is nfU real We have better 
means of te&iing ibis tliau description. Some collectors of rare 
works possess a .set of largo plaios bivjng for title “Order of the 
calvacade at the opening of ibe fust r.iiliament of our dread Sovereign 
l^ird King Tames the .Sevtntb, upon the 2^1 April 1685, to which 
Ills Grace Inc Puke of t.Uieeii'-boir^ was his Ma|estv\ High Com- 
missioner, the Viscount of Taibot Luid Register, the E*rl of 
lUntore Lord Treasuicr Deputi, the Ma»qiiis of Athol Lord Pri\7 
Seal, the Karl of IVrth l.oid < hancellor.’* The original drawings 
copied in these engra\ing> aic m the .\ ivocates’ Library, with this 
memorandum on them : '1‘hrec sheets of the liding of the Scots Par- 
liament, two of them bv Mr C'hilmers, herald painter to James 
the Seventh of Scotland.*' “The second original i.hcet of the Par 
liament having been amusing, 1 got the present one as a substitute 
for the former in the year 1703, diawn with a black lead pencil 
by the Ilonourable Horace Wabmle.*' “ Purchased in 1766 at a nlc 
« Lan^ord & Son in the Piazra, Covent Garden.’* 
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series of plain benches, or forms, were ran^e<l the lesser 
barons and burgesses ; and strangers specially admitted 
sat at the extremity of these seats. Beneath the bar there 
was sometimes a motley assemblage of the attendants on 
the higher members and state officers, and it would seem 
that the miscellaneous public, unless on special occa- 
sions, Mild access there. ^ 

Twelve years had now elapsed since the Kstates had 
achieved the privilege of con(iu('ting their business in free 
Parliament by the abolition of the Lords of tiic Articles ; 
and It may be interesting, before recording the extinction 
of the national legislature, to notice generally ihe manner 
in which they had profited by their opportunities os a free 
debating body. Their proceedings would seem, no doubt, 
quaint and unscientific to those who, trained in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, then in its prune, were familiar 
with all the agile and conclusive operations which the 
most practical of people had adjusted from the experience 
of centuries, in Scotland, the legislative body was, in 
the first instance, hamjicrcd with the bad cxanijile of 
French modes of discussion ) and when it had sliaken 
free of these, the attempts to engraft on the so differently 
constituted assembly some of the practices of the House 
of Commons, were clumsy and ineffective. That iierfec- 
tion in legislative decision which reduces every ejuestion 
to an affirmative or negative — the well-ripened Jruit of 
the wise labours of the Long Parliament — could not 
be rapidly adjusted to any system of tactics which was 
not vitally cxmnected with its natural growth. I'he 
Kstates had not learned a plan which, after the effort of 
centuries, was fixed and adhered to in Pmgland, as the 
only means of applying the method of dividing, yea or 
nay," on complex propositions such as re.solutions and 
Acts of Parliament From an early time the sagacious 
men of St Stephen's saw the danger of the legislature giving 
its sanction to anything that had not come before them 


^ See the Minutes of Parliament in the Record G>mmission Editioo 
of the Scottish Statutes, and the “ Acts for Settling the Orde» ia the 
Parliament House/' printed for the Maitland Club. 
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io the very words in whidi it was to be a law. They thus 
required that every clause of a bill, as it was to stand in 
the Act, should be put to them yea or nay, and then when 
they wore all put together as each .was finally adopted, 
there came a general vote of the same kind on the ques* 
tion whether the bill do pass. 

Instead of the Estates having everything whifch they 
adopted ])l.Ke(l in express words before them, the Clerk- 
Kegistcr was in the practice of drawing up the Acts at the 
end of tlie session, from his general view of the voles and 
resolutions of the House; and though the Revolution 
Parliaments endeavoured to remedy the defect by specific 
resolution's, sometimes embodying full drafts of important 
measures, they worked with a vagueness and uncertainty 
very ditrerenl hum the steady precision of the English 
system. 

'I’he chief otiicers (»( the Clovernment, and the judges of 
the supreme court, had sealskin the House by right of 
office, l)ut no voLC't, unless they were members. Jt has 
often been disputed whether, by the fundamental prin- 
ciples ol the Scots toiisiitulion, any measure could be 
carried without a majoiity of each Estate; that is to say, 
whether tlie h-staics, though met in the same room, were 
virtually to vole as one body, or give their assent or dis- 
sent separately by maiorilies. \iy force of habit, as we 
have seen, the name oi the 1 hree J’istates, which had been 
applied to the cleigy, the batons, and the liurgesses, came 
to be applied to the greater barons or peers, the lesser bar- 
ons or county members, and the burgesses. Whatever may 
have been the understanding, however, in earlier times 
tlie lists show actual votes where a question is sometimes 
carried, though the majority of one Estate is against* it ; 
and this must settle the question, as- far as the practice of 
the Scots ParlLament lame to be finally established.^ 


‘ It WAS not cAsy, however, lo iind‘l.u.i foi settling this point. iTie 
only rccordt*d divisions known to the author arc those on the great 
contest on the Treaty of Union, abont which a good deal will have to 
be 'presently said. In analysing many of the earlier divisiona, there 
was always found a majority for the adopted motion in each Ettatc^ 
though it Mnss sometimes so narrow as one, and almost looked as if 
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US now turn to the business before the new Pat- 
liament At its commencement, the great question of the 
day was dighdy interrupted by one which, at another time, 
might have been surrounded with the dec]>est interest. 
There were circumstances in the queen's accession cal 
culated to disturb confidence in the Presbyterian Settle- 
ment, nSt yet more than twelve years oM, and by no means 
deeply rooted in the respect or support of tlie aristocracy. 
There were no hints in her majesty's n)i‘^sage to the 
Estates, or in the addresses of the Commissioner Queens- 
berry, and the Chancellor Seafield, tending to excite ap- 
prehension; but It was rumoured that thcie were .sus 
picious tendencies in a letter addressed by the queen to 
the Privy Council ; and the letter being printed, whether 
surreptitiously or by authority, tended 10 feed the alarm. 
It professed, doubtless, respect for the Chun h established 
by law j but it made a rclerencc, evidently dictated by 
kindly interest, to those “^adherents of K])is(opacy who 
had previously been looked upon as the enemies of law, 
order, and the Revolution Settlement. 'Pho letter, indeed, 
avowedly hinted at legislation in their favour. True, it 
asked nothing but toleration ; but besides being inconsist- 
ent with the claims of the Established Church to supreme 
authority over the discipline and worship of the commu- 
nity, this was naturally believed to be only the first step 
towards ulterior measures. It was admitted that the 
Church had already bound itself to toleration so far as 

pains had been taken to (ibviate unpleasant discussions about the 
validity of majorities, by making them, through careful management, 
pervacle each &tate. After going over many of these provoking in- 
stances, which settle nothing, one comes on a vote on the I4tb article 
of the treaty, on 6th December 1706, where, m the majority which 
carried the vote, there are numbere<l thirty-six barom^, and in the 
minority thir^-nine. This vote, staiuling nnqueshoned, seems to 
have put the Government at ease, for wc cease to see the close majo- 
rities of one or two in particular Estates, entering into some large 
mMrity ef the whole. On the question whether peers and their 
ddM sons should be specially or only indirectly excluded from beiiig 
eUflihle to the Commons, the latter was carried by a prepondeeanof 
of Losds^-a considerable majority of the Commons voting for ths 
dived aednsfon. 
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this inferred permission to the remnant who adhered to 
old viewsi and gave no disturbance to the Establishment, 
to live and die out in peace; but this letter evidently 
pointed at a continued toleration to a perpetual succes- 
sion of schismatics.^ 

At the same time was published the Humble Address 
and Supplication of the suffering Episcopal clergy, repre- 
senting to her majesty the deplorable condition of the 
national Church since the suppression of the truly ancient 
and apostolic government of the Church by bishops. 
They spoke about the disgrace brought on a Christian 
land, wherein those consecTated at the altar to the service 
of Christ lacked bread, and wete dispersed as w.inderers; 
and offered many like exhortations, with which it was 
believed that her majesty had only too much sympathy. 

Following up these preliminaries, an Act was brought 
in by Lord Strathmore on the ist ttf June, “for a tolera- 
tion to all Protestants in the cxert'ise of religious wor- 
ship.’' Two days afterwards we find that the House 
called for and read the queen’s letter to the Council; 
but the proiei l di(‘d away amid resolutions for national 
indcpenclcm e, communication of trade, and the burning 
of books offensive to the Instates and the people of Scot- 
land. The Prfs!)yicrians, indeed, at that time had an 
accession of strength from those who disliked Episcopacy 
because it was English, and because its protection would 
give satisfaction to the English Govemment ; and Lock- 
hart complains that his Jacobite friends were sometimes 


* '^Wtiaie infoiiu'vl that there arc many Dissentere within that 
kingdom, who, nllteit they differ from the Established Church in 
opinion os to Church government and form, yet are of the Protestant 
Reformed religion, 5ome of which arc in possession of benefices, and 
otheis eaerci<ie tlieir worship in mei'ting-houses. It is our royal 
plcmre that they should lie directed to live suitably to the Reformed 
religion which they profess, submissively to our laws, decently and 
regularly with relation to the Church established by law, as good 
Christians and subjects ; and in so doing, that they be protected in the 
peaceable exercise of cheir^ religion, and in their persons and eitatci, 
aocording to the bws of the Ungdom. And we recommend to the 
dtr^ of the Established dbdpltnc their living in hiotheriy love and 
nommumoa with such Dissenten"— Her Majesty’s Letter. 
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to found giving aid to the Presbyterian cause. The 
feeling of the politicians was succinctly put by Stair in 
writing to Godolphin : “ Many who were for the toleration 
do not think it of that consequence as to lose the Presby- 
terians for it, who are the most numerous and the most 
eager party in the Parliament'* ^ A section went so far 
as to ^opose a clause in the Act of Seairity, virtually re- 
quiring the sovereign to be a conforming member of the 
Scots Establishment This proposal was lot on a divi- 
sion.- But, on the whole, the Presbyterian part) were 
triumphant A declaratory Act was passed, ratifying and 
confirming the Church Establishment of the Revolution : 
and it was at the same time made high treason to impugn 
any article of the Claim of Right. 

But the Estates were again, as they had been in the 
first Revolution Parliament, engrossed in temporal busi- 
ness more deeply exciting to them even than n^ligious 
disputes. They had come back from the elections with a 
strengthened spirit of nationality, and jiroc ceded actively 
to legislative declarations of hostility against England. 
An Act was passed, restraining the right of the monarch 
to make war on the part of Scotland, without the tonsent 
of the Scots Parliament. With the purpose of showing 
indirectly that Scotland held no part in ^farlborough's 
great European combination against France and S])ain, 
an Act was passed to remove the restrictions on the im- 
portation of French wine.s, and so to open a trade with 
the natural enemy of England. It was icceived with great 
satisfaction by the Jacobites, who found that it promised 
a means of communication with their exiled Court ; and 
on that account it received the opposition of Fletcher, 
wta) ever disdained to serve the purpose of those whom 
he counted the common enemy. There followed many 
strong declarations of independence, and a ratification of 


^ 111 . Report on Hist. MSS., 421. 

• Minutes, 14th JuJy. The motion was: "That the dause em- 
powering the meeting of Estates do declare a smeeswr to (he crown 
of the royal line and of the I*rotestant religion, might rocehre the 
addition m thcie words— vis., *of the tine Protestant reltgioii, as If 
law eatnUldied within thia kingdoai.* ** 
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the powers of the African Company. From the statutory 
part of this business the royal concurrence was not 
withheld. 

In many of the ' proposals of that excited Parliament 
may be traced the sf)irit of republicanism which had 
appeared in the Revolution Convention, and ripened 
under the fostering care of Fletcher and his school. Of 
such a character was a plan proposed by Fletcher himself, 
which received the name of the Limitations. Its object 
was to take the |)atronagc of office out of the hands of the 
Crown, and exercise it in the Estates by ballot. When 
some of thv courtiers spoke of the project as republicin, its 
author said, that it merely transferred the po^ili of govern- 
ing Scotland trom a knot of English placemS to the na- 
tional representatives. But the great efforts of the national 
party wtere concentrated on the lainous Act of Security. 

Imine<liatcly after the death of Queen Anne’s last child, 
the Duke ol Ciloiicester, the Parliament of England pro- 
ceeded to a settlement of the crown of '‘England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging.*' 
On an anal v us of tiu* loyal family, discarding the off- 
spring ot ('hurle.s I., who, dispersed among the various 
European tlirones, were all l^opish, they found that, for a 
Protestant successor, they must look to the other descend- 
ants of K-ing Jame> I. They fouml what they sought in 
a venerable lady, wlio had been married to a considerable 
German Elector. 'I'he crown wa.s thus settled on the 
Princess So]>hia, the ilanuht» r of that unfortunate daughter 
of King James, whose husband was the King of Bohemia. 
If the Scots statesmen had followed the same process of 
genedogical analysis, they would have reached the same 
result, but it wa.s a path not to be followed, for the simple 
reason that it had already been taken by England. 

The “ Act for the Security of the Kingdom," nominally 
introduced by Tweeddale, was fabricated into ultimate 
shape in hot debate, where it received its chief impress 
from Fletcher. Its main provisions, as it was passed, 
were these, — ^'Phat on the death of the queen without 
issue, the Estates were to name a successor from the 
Protestant descendants of the royal line of Scotlandt but 
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the admitted successor to the crown of England was ex 
eluded from their choice, unless there be such concli< 
tions of government settled and enacted as may secure 
the honour and sovereignty of this crown and kingdooi-^ 
the freedom, frequency, and power of Parliaments— the 
religioj^, freedom, and trade of the nation, from English 
or an)r foreign influence/' It was made an act of treason 
to administer the coronation oath without instruction 
from the Estates. By a further danse, to come in force 
immediately, the nation was placed in a state of defence, 
and the able-bodied population were ordained to muster 
under their respective county heritois, or burgh magis- 
trates. 

I'his mdburc was the object of a long and fierce par- 
liamentary battle, from the 28th of May to the 16th of 
September, when the Parliament was adjourned. Even 
in the journals of the House there ate symptoms of the 
excited contest — in late sittings, frequent adjournments 
at critical moments to avoid offensive votes, and enforce- 
ment of the mles of the House against members whose 
impetuosity had carried them l)eyond the licence of 
debate. Charges of corruption, tyranny, and bribery — de- 
nunciations of foreign domination and insult — and lamenta- 
tions, lather ferocious than pitiful, about national degrada- 
tion and slavery, crowded the debate. Ministers scarcely 
dared to speak, lest they should be counted as the servants 
of their country’s enemies ; and when the Commissioner 
gave assurances in the hope of mitigating the fervour of 
the House, he was scornfully asked if he had obtained the 
consent of the Lord Treasurer of England, so as to be 
really able to keep his word should the House accept it. 
IP a member said anything that could be construed as a 
leaning to England, cries to take down his words, or to 
send him to the castle, imported that scornful denuncia- 
tion of his sentiments for which his opponents could not 
6nd argumentative expressions sufficiently powerfiil. Lord 
Maichmont brought down on himself a heavy storm of 
thu sort of indig^tioD. He professed to offer an Act to 
settle the succession. The House, cuiio^ to know^ what 
novelty was to be brought before them, listened patiently 
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while the clerk read it, until he came to the obnoxious 
words, “ Princess Sophia : *' — then the hurricane burst 
Angry at having permitted themselves to listen to high 
treason against their Act of Security, they turbulently de- 
manded of iMch other in what form they could most 
witheringly denounce this insulting proposal, and finally 
determined that all trace of such a project having been 
ma<U* should he expunged from the minutes of the House. 

I'he Act of Se( iinty was triumphantly carried but the 
CominihsioruT hlunlly told the Estates that he was ready 
to give the royal assent to all their Acts save ///rtZ. Denied 
the Usual san< lion it) their favourite measure, they con- 
soled themscKes by stn-ngllicuiiu^ the terms of their de- 
cUiralions of indepeiuleiK e and denunciations of English 
domination. They spoke of rather dying freemen* than 
living slaves , ami, wlieu atteinjits were made to interrupt 
the nil rout of their wiath, said that, if denied the ex- 
pression of then desncs in Pathament, they would pro- 
<iaim them with then swords. I'letclier again brought 
on his Limitations ; and, led hy him, the#Estates were 
jiroceeding to vote tor the fre<|iient holding of Parliaments, 
annual elections, and the excliusion of office-bearers. He 
ventured even to sneer at the Popish exclusion, and said 
that, with jiroper limitations, he feared not the dominion 
of a Papist without them, no religious opinions could 
ahord set.urity. In the midst of such rhetorical warfare, 
the House was adjourned on lOth September.^ 

At this stage of the main history a curious minor in- 
<adent occurred, —called in England the Scots Plot, 
and in Scotland the Queensberry Plot. An intimation 
)Nas received by the governor of Fort William from an 
officer stationed at Inverness, that a general gathering W 
Highland elans was to be held in Lochaher on the ad 
of August 'Phe avowed i^bjoct ivas a grand " tinchel ” or 

-'he pmceecliiigs of this Parliament, so far as not recorded in the 
Minuter, will be found at con;^uierabIc length in a note to Tinda), iii 
603 et sttf. They are givcun even more fully, though not po dis- 
tinctly, at the commenrement of the i»econd volume of Bower*s 
Anndls of Queen Anne The mo^t accurate, though not the moi^ 
fnimated report, is in Hume of (Trossrig's Diaiy. 
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driving of the deer ; but deeper views were supposed to 
be hidden beneath the projected sports, and statesmen 
suspected a political gathering, such as aherwards, under 
the arrangements for a Highland hunting, opened the Re- 
bellion of 1715. There were other and more formidable 
symptoms. The English ambassador at the Hague was 
told th^ a considerable sum in gold had been sent mys- 
teriously to Scotland through a commercinl house there. 
Jn March the queen had granted throiigli the Scots 
Privy Council a general indemnity, for political offences, 
to those who sliould promptly accept it, and quality them* 
selves by taking the oaths. It was not intended that it 
should extend to the immediate adherents of the exiled 
Court living abroad, but many of them returned to S< ol- 
land professedly to reconcile theinsehes to the (iovern- 
ment, and come under the indemnity. 

Thus suspicion was excited by the progress northwards 
of such men as Lindsay, the secretary of the Pretender's 
prime minister; Sir John MacLean ; young Murray of 
Stanhope ; Robertson of Strowan ; and Lovat, who had 
fled for worse crimes than Jacobitism, and could not ex- 
pect to And safety unless his presence w^ere accompanied 
i)y a revolution. It is not clear how far the apprehen- 
sions of the Government were caused by realities. Ac- 
cording to the accounts given by Lovat, he had laid before 
the exiled Court a plan for raising the Highlands, and he 
went over fully commissioned to put it in execution. 
Whether from suspicion of the man, or other causes, the 
clans would not obey his call, and he had to return to 
his friends in France with no better result of his journey 
than some bold falsehoods of his own invention. What- 
ever doubts, however, may obscure the fundamental de- 
signs of the Jacobites, some incidents of their visit left 
behind them real effects. I^vat, having a deep feud with 
Lord Athole, the Keeper of the Privy Seal, founded on 
the family disputes elsewhere mentioned, laid a plot for 
his niin.^ The Commissioner Queensbexry, who h^ an 
official rivalry with his brother minister, was unconsciousl} 


^ S*e above, chap. li»ii. 
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prepared to aid in the project Young Lovat obtained an 
interview with this high officer, on the assurance that he 
had important secrets to reveal. He made the startling 
but not unwelcome statement that Athole was in coirc- 
s]>ondence with the exiled house, and offered to produce 
evidence of the fact. He was desired to do so, gnd took 
the following method : He possessed a letter signed, with 
only one initial, by the ex queen. It spoke as to a friend 
who would not be wanting when the day for exertion 
came. It had no address, and is believed to have been 
intcndt‘d for the Duke of (lordon. Lovat took the 
libcity (»f writing on the blank cover the address of the 
Marquis of Athole, and so ]}resented the letter, which 
attestc<l its origin by the likeness of the exiled king on 
the seal. 

'rile delighted (Commissioner sent this letter, unopened, 
to the (pieen, on the 25 th of SejUember. The plotter 
Ferguson had in the mean lime got some clue to Lovat's 
machinations, and, professing to join in them, reached the 
secret of this trick on Athole. Finding that there was no 
satisfactory and firomising [dot in which he could himself 
einliark, he resolved to defeat this piece of mischief, and 
revealed it to Athole, who, indignant at what seemed the 
secret machinations of his colleague, demanded explana- 
tions. 'I'he result of these was, that Queensberry was 
oblige<l, in the midst of much censure and ridicule, to quit 
office. 

Young Lovat, .seeing the storm he had been raising 
about to burst on himself, suddenly disappeared, and was 
so fortunate as to find his way to the Continent, while de- 
nunciatory warrants of various kinds were thundering after 
him, .-\nother, but inferior under-plotter, was, howCver, 
sacrificed. David Ikiillie was brought before the Privy 
Council chaigcil with the old dubious offence of “ leasing- 
making.'* The Council, after a trial too full of minor in- 
tricacies to afford matter of distinct history, sentenced him 
to be transported to the West Indies. This was deemed 
a dangerous stretch of prerogative in the Privy Council, 
which could no longer, as in Charles 11. 's day, act un-' 
questioned. There was uttered a threat to bring the matter 
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before Parliament. To avoid such an exposure, the seu' 
lence was withdrawn. Baillic, however, had to stand in 
the pillory, where, his cause having become popular, lie 
received the honours conrcrrefl on such occasions upon 
democratic favourites.^ 

The elements of discord stirred up by the Queensbeny 
Plot weif not confined to Scotland, lake all the other 
Scots aflairs of that day, it had an English history. 

On the i3lh December, the ejueen went in state to 
the House of Lords, and there intimated to both Houses, 
that she '*had unquestionable information ot very ill 
practices and designs, carried on iu Scotland by euiissaries 
from France, which might have ]>roved extremc'ly diinger- 
ous to the peace of these kingdoms.” She at the same 
time wrote to the Privy Council of Scotland, directing them 
to institute a judicial incpiiry into these transactions. As 
they related to the government of Scotland, this was the 
proper ([uarter on which to devolve the inquiry. Tlie 
House of Lords, however, excited either by zeal or sus- 
picion, took the inquiry on itself, and appointed a com- 
mittee of seven, who examined, along with some inferior 
persons in the Jacobite Interest, Sir John Mac Lean, who 
had been caught in England on his way to Scotland, where 
he said he expected to come within the indemnity. 'I’his, 
however, being a document issue<l outside of England by 
unknown persons, and through some forms of which the 
law of England knew not the existence, went for nothing.*-^ 
MacLean, finding himself in danger, told all that he knew, if 


* BaiUie*s case will be found at length in the State Trials, xlv. 1035. 

* On the 19th of April 1704, David Lindsay, who had acted as 
secretaxy to Lord Melfort, the Pretender’s minister, was appicheiided 
on the English side of the Border, and put on trial for high treason, 
under a proclamation by the English Government against any subject 
of her inajes^ passing to France. He pleaded not only the general 
indemni^ in Scotland, but a specific pardon granted there. The 
Old Bailey, however, would not look at these documents. They 
might protect him elsewhere ; but it was enough to guide an English 
court that he was a subject of her majesty, and that be had broken 
the proclamation. He was condemns to death as a traitor, bnt was 
reprieved. His condemnation was viewed even by his caemiet in 
Scotland as a national insult.— See liis trial, Sute Trials, xiv. 967. 
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not a great deal more. He gave the names of the council 
at St Germains who had projected the rising ; and said it 
was designed to place the Duke of Hamilton or the Duke 
of Berwick at its head. After a tedious inquiry, the com- 
mittee rej)ortod the little that appeared to be authentic 
out of the multitudinous stories told to them, and the 
House addressed her majesty offering an opinion* that the 
encouragement given to Iter inajest/s enemies at home and 
abroad, was mainly caused by the succession to the throne 
ofSc otl.ind not being declared to be in the Princess Sophia. 

'fills inquiry, and its lesiilt, created high indignation 
among the Scots, and they had the satisfaction to find 
that It broiiglit on the House of Lords another and a 
ne.irer castigator. 'fhcir committee touched the House 
of Commons in a \ery sensitive place. The time had 
passed when the Houses could sqiarately enlarge their 
privikges. Kaih a[)pearing to possess all that was neces- 
sary f )r the development of legislation, any attempt by 
one of them to claim a new power, was certain to excite 
the jealousy of the other. T'he committee of investiga- 
tion appeared to be an assumption of those powers of 
criminal iniiuiry and jirosecution which were an execu- 
tive function of the Crown. The Commons could not 
tolerate a preceiient which might give a new and formid- 
able power to the House of Lords, and addressed her 
majesty, begging her to exercise her prerogative, and in- 
struct the in(]ui:-y to be carried on by her officers. Thus, 
for a time, the international contest broke off into an acri- 
monious parliamentary conflict between the two Houses 
in England.^ 

I'he Scots Parliament reassembled on the 6th of 
July 1704. The first formal business was the receiving 
a consiilerable list of patents of dignity, indicating at- 


^ Parliamentary History, vi. 172-224. A Collection of Original 
Papers about the Scots Plot ; 410, London, 1704. Privy Council 
Records. Among other collections of letters and state papers, the 
best notion of the pet^ spile and trickery of the chief statesmen to- 
wards each other at this ^period mav be found in the 'Jerviswood 
Correspondence/ edited by the late Earl of Mint0, and presented te 
the Bannatyne Club. 
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temj^ts to secure fnends for the Government among the 
leading members. The queen’s speech, naming the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale to succeed Queensberry as Commis- 
sioner, expressed, as sorrowfully ns such a document 
could, her concern that, with all her endeavours to heal 
aniniosides and divisions, “ the rent is bee ome wider,” 
The speech pleaded earnestly for the settlement of the 
succession, anticipating that, without that precaution, 
Scotland wouhi speedily “make the king<lom the seat of 
war, and expose it to devastation and niin.” 

The immediate business after tins appeal was a resolu- 
tion not to name a successor to the crown until a satisfac- 
lor>’ treaty was made with England for the regulation of 
commerce, and in the mean time to take measures for 
securing the independence of the nation. The Estates 
passed a resolution denouncing the interference of the 
English House of Lords in their incjuiry about the plot, 
and an adflress to her majesty regretting that such an en- 
croachment had occurred upon her mj|csty’s prerogative 
as Queen of Scotland, \>hile they Innnhly requested that 
in her wisdom .she would take sucli me«isiiies as might 
prevent the like meddling for the fntiin*. 

The Act of Security was again passed, and apparently 
without resistance, for the temper of the nation and its 
lepresentatives was now in that condition which makes 
statesmen dread discussion more than unchecked open 
enmity. It was deemed unwise again to refuse the royal 
assent. Fletcher and others had been propounding the 
formidable doctrine, that the touching with the sceptre 
was a mere form of authentication by the old constitution 
of Parliament. The touch, he said, gave authority to the 
laws; as the sovereign’s stamp gave a currency to the 
coin, but there was no necessity for either. An Act of 
the Estates might be good without the touch, though a 
measure of the tyrannical reign of Charles IL, illegally 
passe^ had said otherwise. At that time, the tacking to 
supplies the bills which the Commons were determined 
to fight for, had become a frequent practice in England, 
and it was imitated by the Scots Parliament for the 
purpose of carrying the Act of Security. The form was 
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not the same as the Flnglish, as there was no Upper 
House to be coerced by employment of the privileges of 
the Lower. But the intimation was carried so far as a 
determination by the Estates not to grant the funds for 
the support of the Scots troops if tJie Act of Security were 
not touched with the sceptre ; and so, in the statijte-book, 
it IS immediately followed by an Act for the “ supply of 
six months’ cess uj)on the land rent.” ' When the queen 
desired the Privy (Vumril to make iiupiiry into the truth 
of the Qiieensberry Plot, they complained, in their answer, 
that the loyal portion of the nation in the Lowlands was 
comparatively unproter ted, while the Highland Jacobites 
were w^ell provided with arms. This was a tacit reflection 
on the failure to sam lion the Act intended for placing the 
nation in a coiubtion of defence.- A j)rojcct has been 
attributed to Sir John Dalrymple, who had succeeded his 
venerable fathei m the title of L<M*d Stair, characteristic 
of his bold reckless character. It was to .supply the 
Scots tioops with pay fioin the English treasury. The 
plan could not have escaped discovery, and the nation 
was not in a teiTij)er to tolerate it. If it were ever enter- 
tained, It was well that more cautious counsels prevailed ; 
but it was so seriously believed, that the F^rls of Rothes 
and Roxburgh, willi liaillie of Jerviswood, were sent to 
Ixindon to lay the matter before her majesty ; and the 
national apprehension was only allayed by her majesty’s 
|>ersonal asMirance that no sm h design was entertained.* 


' See the debate ok the Tacking, in Hume’s Diaiv, 146. 

• The regular troops ui Scotland, bifoie the Act of .Security was 
(Kissed, amounted to a 101 ce uf 2934, or in a round number, 3000^ of 
whom a troop of guards and two ot diagoons, made 530 mounted men ; 
while in Kdiubutgh, Stirling, Plncknoss, and Dumbarton, there were 
resident garrison forces amounting to 324 men, more or less train^ 
to the use of artillei). The regular infantry consisted of 15 com- 
panies of foot guards, with 46 men each, which, with two companies 
^ grenadiers, made S06 men ; of two other regiments of fool, 772, 
and of a third stationed at Fort Wtllum, 410. The complements of 
the garrisons were— Fdinburgh, 145; Stirling, 117 ; l>umbaiton, 59 ; 
and Blackness, 3.— See h^tablishmcnt of the Standing Forces, 15th 
May 1702, preserved in fhe Register House, and printed for t^ 
Maitland Club. 

* Marchmnnt Paperi, iii. 2(14. 
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It became now clear to Godolphin and the other sage 
statesmen of England, either that Scotland must be sub 
dued and held, or must participate in the English trading 
privileges. That Scotland might have her own trade and 
colonies was an argument that had been experimentally 
tried and had failed I'he great English interests had 
found that they would suffer more by SicoiJand as a free 
competitor, than by Scotland as a partnci, and inevitably 
the competition had been suppressed. 'I'he sacrifice to 
be made in paiticipation of trade was great — it was a high 
price — ^but high as it was it had better be paid than see 
.Scotland under a dynasty of nionarchs of her own separate 
selection, in close league with Prance 

England was in fact alanned by nnnouis of a vast arma- 
ment going on in Scotland. The numbers of men said to 
be in training, and the quantities of arms and accoutre- 
ments imported, were far beyond the limited capacities 
of Scotland. There was, however, a < onsiderable muster 
and training under the provisions of the Act, and the Scots 
were not grieved to find that they had at last fairly sent 
alarm into the heart oi haughty England. It was clear that 
the Act of Security, though the measure of a separate and 
independent legislature, must, in some shape or other, be 
examined and discussed by the two Houses of Parliament 
in England. The grave duty of opening the matter fell 
to Lord Ilaversham, who desired and ol)tained a call of 
the House on the occa«;ion. His address was calm and 
seriou.s, as befitted the weight of the matter at i.ssue, and 
the penl of the juncture. He made no attack ; he pre- 
sented himself in the roost impressive form in which a 
senator can come forth — grieved rather than angry, ap- 
pealing to reason and reasonable men’s desire of peace — 
and using no rhetorical weapon, whether of reprehension 
or sarcasm. His strongest disapproval was conveyed in 
thesQ words : 1 think every man wishes these things 

had not been ; and, in my opinion, there is no man but 
must say they should not have been." He drew a slight 
sketch of the political state of Scotland — true both in its 
lights and in its shadows : — 

^There are two matters of all troubles : much diaocHi* 
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tent and great [>overty ; and whoever will now look into 
Scotland, will And them both in that kingdom. It is 
certain the nobility and gentiy of Scotland are as learned 
and as brave as any nation in Europe can boast of ; and 
these are generally discontented. And as to the common 
people, they are very numerous and very stout, ^ut very 
poor. And who is the man that can answer what such 
a multitude, so armed, so disciplined, with such leaders, 
may do, especially since opportunities do so much alter 
men from themselves?”^ 

A sitting was appointed for the full consideration of 
the matter on 29th Novein])er, when the queen was pre- 
sent, “b6th to hear the debates about that important 
point, and to moderate liy her presence any heats which 
might arise.”- It w:is at first proposed that some vote 
of censure should be dire< tly passed against the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, and the Opposition supported this view, 
as well calculated to einb.irrass the (iovernment. But the 
ministerial leaders and their friends felt that to sit in judg- 
ment on the ]>roceedings of an independent legi.slatiire 

^ Pari, Hisi., \i, 370 

• Pari. Hist., vi, 371 Scerctar)' Johnson writes to Mr Uaillie 
of Jer\’iswood, 2J Decrmhci 1704: “On Wednesday, the queen 
being in the Ilimsc, at (iiai mi the tlirone, and after (it being cold) 
on a bench at the fiu', inv Lord Rochester desired that the Act of 
Security might Ik* read, 'rtii^ was opposed and debated for an hour, 
as that which would irritate, and being against their friends. The 
Act read alwut Darien was authentic, being printed at Edinburgh ; 
hut the Act produced lioing printed at London, had no authonty. 
The Church party were for rcailing, and the Whigs against reading, 
but yielded that ii wa^ an act of dangeitnis consequence to England, 
and that they all knew what it w.is .uul might fix upon any i^prt if 
they pleased in arguing. Lord 'IVcasurcr (Gudolphin) said there 
were indeed great difficulties, in Scotch business *, but the way to 
overcome them was not to add to the irritation ; that matters there 
were not irretrievable ; that her majesty was in the way to bring 
matters there right ; that she had employed men of capacity, and who 
are sincere and lealnus in her service ; and he hoped the House would 
do nothing to render matters more difficult. Here one said he was 
Ad to know that inatteitL were ivtiievable, for no man was a better 
judge than the lord who spoke. Thus the readiiw was dropt, as abo 
the' paaring a vote upon toe Act**— Jerviswood Correspoodeiioe, 14. 
In Ihit letter there is a report of Bishop Burnet’s speech on die occaskm 
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WAS worse even than a declaration of war , it was the 
arrogation of a legislative superiority in England over 
Scodand. It was therefore wisely resolved, that though 
the measure adopted should be strong, it should be en- 
tirely one of internal protection, isolating England from 
her seli^illed neighbour by protecting the rountiy from 
invasion, and depriving Scotsmen of the privileges of 
English citizens, until both nations were cither legisla- 
tively united, or could look fonvard to a common regal 
succession. An address was presented to the queen, 
desiring her to fortify Newcastle and Tynemouth, and 
repair the works at Carlisle and Hull; to t*nibody, arm, 
and discipline the militia of the lour northern counties, 
and to march regular troops to the Border. Her majesty’s 
answer savoured of moderation, consideration, and delay. 
A survey applicable to the proposed fortifications was to 
he made and laid before both Houses, “ and what forces 
could be spared from their attendance here, should be 
quartered upon the Borders as they had been the last 
year.” The House proceeded rai>idly with the necessary 
legislation. On the 20th of December, they read a third 
time, and sent to the Commons, a bill for the entire 
Union of the kingdoms. They were thus proceeding with 
measures for the consolidation of the empire, when they 
were met by a new impediment close at hand. The 
House of Commons felt that this juncture of danger and 
anxiety was a favourable one for distinctly asserting a 
new privilege, or rather a new application of one ancient 
and fundamental, that of originating all supplies in their 
own House. They treated pecuniary penalties in the bill 
as |upplies, and, in the words of Burnet, “ were resolved 
to adhere to a notion, which had now taken such root 
among them that it could not be shaken, that the Loids 
could not put any such clause into a bill be^n with 
them.” The Commons, letting the Lords’ bill lie on the 
table, brought in their own. In its passage through the 
Hott^ it was divested of a clause saoctionix^ ml the 
Protestant freeholders of the six noithem counties in tak- 
ing anns. The bill was passed, and sent to the Lords on 
the ist February. The factious hoped that tfie Upper 
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House would, in retaliation for the fate of their own, 
reject or mutilate this measure ; but it was passed imme- 
diately, and without discussion. 

'Fhe first department of this somewhat formidable stat- 
ute made provision for a treaty of union. Power was 
given to the Crown to appoint commissioners, ai^horised 
to meet and transact with any body of commissioners that 
might have the authority of the Parliament of Scotland, 
and to lay the fruit of their joint labours before the sove- 
reign and the legislature of each kingdom. The protec- 
tive cl.nises i)rospeclively enacted that after the 2Sth 
Decernl)er 1705, until the succession to the crown of 
Scotland should be settled by the Parliament of that king- 
dom on the same line that was adopted by the Parliament 
of England, no native of .Scotland, except those* settled 
in the English dominions, or attached to tlie military or 
naval service, should jmssess the privileges of a natural- 
born ICnglishman ; that in the mean time, under heavy 
penalties, no horses, arms, or ammunition, should be 
conveyed from England or Ireland to Scotland; and that 
ultimately, under forfeiture and penalties, no coals, no 
cattle 01 shee[), or native linen, should be imported from 
Scotlanrl The hist clause enacted that the commissioners 
were not to be empowered to treat for “ any alteration of 
the liturgy, rites, ceremonies, discipline, or government of 
the Church, as by law established.’'* 

The right of the English legislature thus to protect their 
country, by isolating it from another nation which had a 
separate legislature, and might, at any moment, come 
under a separate crown, was not to be disputed. There 
were many fears that the hostile tone of the Act might 
offend the proud tcmi>er of the Scots ; but if it w'as hol^tile 
it was not dictatorial, and involved less internal interfer- 
ence with Scot.s affairs than if it had dictated a treaty 
of union as the alternative that was to prevent the sever- 
ance of the countries. 

While this measure was passing through the English 
Parliament, a tragedy occurred, which told the statesmen 


■ 3 and 4 Anne, c. 7« 
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of both nationf^ in the deepest tones, how necessan u 
was to accomplish a settlement of the national disputes, a.s 
the sole means of evading a conflict, of which the com- 
mencement was sure and near, but rhe ciul and results 
removed into impenetrable futurity. 

'The African Company, though their colony of Darien 
was ruined, still attempted to keep up tiieir trade. They 
had a vessel called the Annjudale, which th(*y were to 
charter for the Kast India trade on her return from Eng- 
land, where she hapjjened to be, apparently to obtain a 
few English seamen acquainted with the Indian voyage. 
When it was understood that there was, in an English 
harbour, a vessel in which seamen wore rateti for the 
Indian trade, she was seized at the instance of the East 
India Company, and condemned for broach of chartered 
privileges. The pro])er judicial routine was pursued. 
The English Government were vexed by so untoward an 
incident, and were anxious that an extreme measure should 
be avoided. But to attempt, unless with an effective 
force, to influence a great trading comi)any, when its 
monopoly was touched, was a vain imagination, and liie 
law was followed out to the utmost rigour. 

It happened that a vessel called the Worcester, con- 
nected with the East India trade, had soon afterwards to 
put into the Frith of Forth for re])airs. 'I'he vessel seems 
to have belonged not to that Kast India Company which 
had seized the Scots vessel, but to that rival English 
adventure called the Million Company, which rendered 
it so watchful and vindictive. But the Scots, seeing a 
coincidence apparently so providential, could not be 
expected to examine and perceive this distinction. As the 
vesSel lay on the north side of the Frith, visible from 
Edinburgh, a general popular feeling arose that she ought 
to be seized in reprisal. The Government would not in- 
terfere ; but the AMcan Company, founding on a danse in 
their Act of Parliament, which, intending to refer to the 
American and Asiatic seas, authorised them “ to make re- 
prisals, and^to seek and take reparation of damage done by 
sea and land,” granted a warrant for the seizure of the vessd. 

The Government officers declined to aid its en- 
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forcement ; but. the C'oiiJiauy's secretary, Mr Roderick 
MacKenzie, resolved to execute it, with such assistance 
as he could <lerive from adventurous friends. On a 
Saturday afternoon, mixing among the groups in the High 
Street, he enlisted in his project eleven “ pretty fellows/' 
with whom he determined to attempt the captUie of the 
vessel. The little band were divided into two bodies, 
who were received on the deck of the Worcester as 
separate pleasure parties, unacquainted with each other. 
Hospitality was protfered on both sides and indulged in, 
the secretary moving through the vessel, and adjusting 
the api)arcntly accidental distribution of his followers. 
At a concerted signal they each did his ])art ; and the 
crew, double their number, were overpowered w'ithout a 
casualty. Some of them were sent ashore, others kept 
in custody, and the anxious secretaiy found himself the 
captor of the vessel. 

The Goveriiincnt ofticers appear to have still avoided 
acting on either side, until the affair assumed a new and 
darker aspect. It was rumoured that the crew of the 
Worcester spoke of their mislortune as a just retribution 
for their crimes ; and by a perverse ingenuity, a story was 
created out of their tipsy incoherences and confused ex- 
planations, importing that the\’ had committed a piracy 
on a vessel belonging to the Darien Company, and mur- 
dered the crew, 'riie vessel called the Speedy Return, 
commanded by Cajitaiii Drummond, had been long absent, 
and was associated with ugly rumours, seeming exactly to 
coincide with the ominous confessions of the crew of the 
Worcester. 

It was at last deemed light that there should be a 
judicial inquiry ; for these rumours, along with a \:on- 
siderable portion of the national prejudice tliat realised 
and invigorated them, had penetrated to official quarters. 
The Privy Council pursued a close investigation, and at 
last instructions were given to indict Green, the com- 
mander of the vessel, and some of his crew, for piracy 
and murder. The trial began in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty on the 5th of March 1705. After a long and 
exciting trial, there was a verdict of guilty, and condem- 
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nation to death. It must have been evident to Kngltsh 
lawyers then, as it is to impartial readers now, tliat it was 
not the proof of the crime, but the fussion.^ and innate 
belief of the jury, if not of the court, that carried this ver- 
dict, followed by condemnation death. If it had not 
been fo^^the prepossession that Drummond and hus crew* 
had met a foul fate, the evidence against Green would 
have failed to prove that he had committed a i>inicy at all. 

The populace, however, were detcrmincil that lie should 
suffer, and the official men had too little liimness, or loo 
much sympathy with the general cry for v(Migcan<x\ eflec- 
tiially to resist the rush. The Knglish ( ioveinraent, and 
the few Scotsmen able to .see that the com ict^ w'cre the 
victims of national fui^% were extremely uiiea.sy. M.iny 
earnest messages were sent from the ( 'oiirt to the Scots 
Privy Council, accompanied by affidavits and other papers, 
tending to show that the men said to be murdered might 
be still alive. The records of the Privy C'ounril .still bear 
evidence of a sad deficieiu y in courageous justice. The 
queen, w^ho could only employ the prerogative in such 
matters through the C'oiincil, had desired them at all 
events to postpone the execution until farther inquiry 
should be made. The Council were divided and shaken, 
— so shaken between the queen's desire and the Edinburgh 
mob roaring round them, that they would not act, and the 
law was left to take its course. On the nth of .Ajiril, 
Green and two of his crew wxtc led to execution amidst 
a fierce mob, who would have done the hangman's office 
themselves, as their children did by Porteous, had the 
duty nor been performed by the usual hands. The [loor 
men were sacrificed, not to penal laws, but to national 
hostility — they were victims of war rather than of justice ; 
and there was afterwards abundant reason for believing 
that Captain Drummond, whom they were charged with 
murdering, was alive in a distant land, while their 
bones were swinging in chains on the sands of la:ith. 
Nearly twenty years later a strange revelation was made 
by a wandering sailor. It might have gratified Scotland 
by adding a name to the list of her adventurous sons who 
held a brave career in disunt regions ; but it gave sub- 
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stantial addition to the reasons for suspecting that Scot- 
land had committed a national crime, and it seems to have 
passed unnoticed. The sailor, named Robert Drury, had 
seen Captain Drummond and part of the crew of the 
Speedy Return, some years after they were held to have 
been murdered, and after Green had been hdliged for 
murdering them. 'J'lie evidence in the trial had traced 
them to Madagascar where they were shipwrecked, and 
there Drury found them. Drummond had made himself 
a power in that great island. He seized and held to 
ransom a king who would have slain him, then esca])ed 
into a Frcuch colony in the island, organised a force, and 
became 'a sort of sovereign, with wars and alliances,^ 
Duncan Forbes of CuIlo<len, in his place in Parliament, 
when there was dcliatc on the Porleoiis Mob, commented 
on the death of (irecn, snying: I was so stnick with the 
horror of the fact, that 1 j)ut myself in deep mourning, 
and with the danger of my life attendoil the innocent but 
unfortunate men to the scafi'old, when tliey died with the 
most affecting protestations of their innocence, 1 did 
not stop here, for I carried the heail of Captain (Jrcen to 
the grave ; and in a few months after, letters came from 
the captain for whose murder, and from the very ship for 
whose capture, the unfortunate persons suffered, informing 
their frieiuis that tlicy were all safe.”- Forbes was then 
just twenty yearN old. 

On all the Scots organs of discussion and denuncia- 
tion there seems to have come an ominous silence after 
the tragedy was over. While pamphlets and parliamen- 
tary speeches allude to the matter no longer, the quiet 
records of the Privy Council show that the rest of the 


) Madagascar, or Juuin.\l during fifteen years' captivity on that 
Island, by Robert l)rur>', 1722. Inhere i^ incidental confirmation 
of the truth of his story See (Gentleman's Magazine for 1769, 
p. 171. 

' Pari. Hist. , 284. 1 am not aware of any other reference to soch 
letters. For a fuller statement of the grounds on which there seems 
reason to believe that ^Drummond was alive, along with other 
incldenu of the trial of Captain Green, see * Narratives of Criminal 
Trials in Scotland.' 
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crew were unconditionally liberated in autumn. This 
was almost a confession of the judicial slaughter 01 Green, 
for if he was guilty they were scarcely less so. This 
tragedy, wherever it was understood in England, naturally 
created high indignation. But it is a icmarkahle instance 
of the sjight communication aiul sympathy between the 
countrieC^nd also of the unconsciousness of England to 
the formidable condition of Scotland, that the fate of 
Caj»tain Green and his crew had little more intcrc'^t to 
the wide English public tlian if it had been an affair with 
Algerian pirates. 

At the time when Scotland gave these testimonies of 
deadly hostility, one of those wlio make it their favourite 
pursuit to unearth from ancient records matter of political 
offence, revived the old question of the feudal superiority 
of the Crown of Enlgand, and the vassalage of Scotland. 
The attempt was received in Scotland with a yell of indig- 
nation. The person so successful in thus raising the for- 
midable national excitement was a certain William Atwood, 
a barrister, who, as Bishop Nicholson says, “ had conversed 
much with the records in the Tower in London, or at 
least with Mr Petyt, the keeper of them.*’ This ivas the 
last occasion when the old claim of England was pro- 
claimed to the world, for it brought a settlement of the 
question of the forged charters.* They were still preserved 
as precious muniments in England. That they were 
authentic was believed by many of the half- instructed 
rummagers among old parchments ; and so confident was 
Atwood on this point, that he referred it to James Ander- 
son, the earliest of the eminent charter archaeologists of 
Scotland. It happened that Anderson had been working 
out the question in arranging materials for the publi^tion 
of that collection of ancient Scots munimental fac-similes 
which, in its solid magnificence, has scarcely been matched 
in any other land. Atwood’s appeal to him proved an 
indiscretion in which some saw an overruled fatality 
Anderson published an octavo volume, called * An His 


* See chap. uua. 
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torical Essay, showing that the Crown and Kingdom of 
Scotland is Imperial and Independent’ Atwood published 
a rejoinder, but it was unnecessary to attack it Ander- 
son had gained a complete victory. The whole question 
has in lati‘r times been so amply investigated on surer 
grounds, and with soberer judgments, that little^se could 
bo derived from a perusal of this controversy. On the 
loth of August 1 705, it was voted that the sum of ;^48oo 
Scots should 1)0 awarded to Anderson in acknowledgment 
of his servK os ; “ as also that the thanks of the Parlia- 
ment he givcMi liiin hv the Lord Chancellor, in presence of 
her nuje.sty’s High (^)lnmissioner and the Estates.” On 
the same. oc( asion, Atwood's hooks were appointed to be 
burned by the hands ol the hangman in the market-place 
of Edinburgh. 

'Fhe Parliament whose task it was to consider the over- 
ture for a union, at la-.! made by England with so bad a 
glare, assembh'd on the 28th of June 1705. Annandale’s 
ministry was deemed incompetent to deal with so great a 
()uestion, and it is thought necessary to restore Qiieens- 
berry, though Ins last misadventure was still fresh in recol- 
lection. (^ueenslierry did not at once return to his high 
oftice, but took the secondary place of the Privy Seal. 
The (listinction ofie|)resenting the (^lown was conferred on 
the young Duke ol ArLryle, who.se high spirit and talent 
bade fair to rival tiu lepiit Uum bctiuealhed to him. Another 
young nobleman. Lord Leven, son of the Earl of Melville, 
found himself made joint Secretary of State along with 
Anuandale ; and gent rally the ( ^ueensberry ministry were 
restored with but two minor ext eptions, of whom Lockhart, 
the annalist, signiftt'anily lecoids that he was one.^ 

Parties in the coming conflict stood somewhat thus. 
The majority were prepared to stand by the old demands 
for free trade and a communication of navigation and 
colonial privileges, however they might range themselves 
in the minuter division of parties. The independent or 
national party, headed I)y Fletcher, were the personifica 


^ Ixtckhart Papers, i. 113, 
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tion of these demands ; yet it will have to be recorded 
that some of their leading men became opponents of the 
incorporating union, as too great a national sarrihee even 
for the obtainment of such ends. There was <jine compact 
party — the Jacobites or Cavaliers — who weic resolved t<* 
oppose t]^ union in every shape. They levelled against 
a separate, small, compact party, on whom tliey failed to 
produce the desired inlluencc, the nickname, draw n from 
military nomenclature, ol tlie '^Squadronc Volantc." I'he 
name was given to them because they acted together in a 
compact phalanx, and thus sometimes commanded and 
turned the fortune of the day, to the great indignation of 
the Jacobites. 

The nominal leaders of this body, called by their 
enemies the “ Squadrone,” but by themselves the ** new 
party,*’ were the ex-Commissioner Lord 1 weeddale, with 
the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, and March- 
niont, Baillic of Jerviswood, and Johnston the ex-Secre- 
tary of State. But many of their most effective men 
were those members of the national parly wlio were not, 
like their leaders Fletcher and Belliaven, scared by find- 
ing that the treaty was to be incoq>orating instead of 
federal. 

In the queen’s message, the settlement of the succes- 
sion was again earnestly and aflectionately pressed upon 
the notice of the Estates, and they were urgently advised 
lo follow' the example set by England, and provide for 
the a])pointment of a commission to treat for a legisla- 
tive union. There was abundance of hot discussion on 
the royal message ; and when a draft of an answer was 
laid before the House, an amendment was carried that, 
instead of taking it up, they should proceed to the con- 
sideration of matters relating to trade. This opened some 
projects for the restoration of the country’s wealth, without 
either an alliance or a quarrel with England, but they re- 
ceived scanty notice. Among these John Law of Lauris- 
ton proposed a scheme, already referred to. It received 
from the Estates only the negative contained in this minute 
— “ Proposal for supplying the nation with money by a 
paper credit read ; and after reasoning and debate thereon* 
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it was agreed that the forcing any paper credit by an Act 
of Parliament was unfit for this nation.'' ' A proposal for 
a land bank by Hugh Chamberlain, who, has we have 
seen, had in vain attempted to work out a like project in 
England, met with little more attention. The question of 
trade, however, produced a measure, to which, al^the mo- 
ment, the national jwrly attributed great importance. It 
might, perhaps, have materially influenced Scots history, 
had not immediately subsequent events reduced its im- 
portance to that of a mere casual event. This was the 
appointment of a Council of Trade. The nomination of 
its members was not left to the Oown, but they were 
specifically named in the Act; and their judicial and ex- 
ecutive powers were so su]m*nie, that, in this great depart- 
meiU ol national affairs, they must have superseded the 
Crown, the Privy Council, the courts of law, and even the 
Parliament by which they were created. 

Among the other ])roceedings in this Parliament, before 
the great cpicstion of the I'rcaty of Union came on for 
battle, there were several which servt‘d only as temporary 
indications of feeling, and were prevented by subsequent 
events from coming into legislative existence. 'Fhey were 
resuscitative of the limitating projects of the previous ses- 
sion. and, like them, were directed against the Crown. 
It was their avowed object that the monarchic institutions 
of the country must be saciificed, should there be no 
other means of freeing the Covernment from English in- 
fluence. Thus a measure was carried, which, on the 
queen’s death, was to make the officers of state and the 
judges of the supreme courts elective by Parliament, if 
the two nations should come under the same monarch.* 

Dy another Act, the inducement to which is obvioas, it 


‘ Act. P.irl., xi. 218. 

* A modified proposal, that the Estates should only have a veto on 
the Crown selection, was lost. After debate upon nominating the 
said officers, it was put to the vote — If the nomination of the officers 
of stato, &c., shall be by the kiiw in Parliament, with the advice, 
consent, and approbation of the Estates, or if the nomination shall 
be by the F.statcs of Parliament ; and carried that the nomination 
shall lo by the Estates of Parliament.**— Minutes, i6th August 
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was provided chat a Scots ambassador slioulU be jiu sent 
at every treaty made by the monarch of the two kmg' 
doms with a foreign ])o\vct. A third Act appointc<i trien- 
nial Parliaments, and wa'jio come into rtiWi it the expiry 
of three years. None of these A(t» received the touch 
of the sa^tre, nor was the royal assent 10 them pressed 
after the question of the treaty was scru»usly opened. 

Tliese innovations were ar crunpanied by wider pro- 
posals of the same charactci, wJiu h did not receive the 
sanction of Parliament, hh-tchcr brought lonvaid a great 
measure of Limitations and Securities, introduced by otie 
of his bold and vivid speeches. Hy lliis scheme the 
Parliament was to become a provisional government on 
the queen’s demise, with establislii-d limitations for the 
protection of the country’s nationality, 111 case it should 
prove impos.siblc to prevent the monarch t>f Kngland fiom 
being also monarch of Scotland. These pK^visions in- 
volved annual Parliaments ; the disciualification of place- 
men to vote ; the passing of Acts by the assent of the 
elected president of the Parliament, as eciuivalent to the 
touching of the sceptre ; the vesting of the patronage of 
office, and the distribution of emolument, in the Parlia- 
ment, whose assent was not only virtually Imt direitly 
necessary to the supyiort of an armed force, and to de- 
clarations of war and treaties of peace. A committee of 
thirty-one members was to sit in the intervals of sessions, 
to exercise the executive powers of Parliament, and be a 
cabinet council elected by that body. 'I'hc scheme in- 
volved — along with whatever is offensive to levellers in 
the pomp, dignity, and inequality of a monarchy — all that 
is practically cumbrous and unworkable in a headless 
republic. To its other features must be added that of 
vote by ballot. This expression did not indicate the plan 
of secret voting for representatives now known by that 
name, but an arrangement for concealing the votes of 
members of Parliament from the Court. It was not new 
to the practice ol the Scots Parliament, where we have 
found it started as an eccentric variation in the Parliament 
of Charles IL» 
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Fletcher’s project, along with the other incidental 
matters then brought before the Estates, in reality only 
offered a temporary diversion during the anxious lull, 
before the great question, on which hung their conntiy’s 
fine and their own, should come on. When it was seriously 
begun to, all others were left in their sevcratl^stages of 
advancement as foj gotten things. 

It is on the 25th of August that we first find the draft 
of an act for a 'I'reaty of Union brought specifically under 
the notice of the House. On the 28th, Fletcher, ever 
at his post, proposed that a loyal and dutiful address 
should be .sent to her majesty, — “That the Act lately 
passed dn the Parliament of England, containing a pro- 
po.sal for a Treaty of Union of the two kingdoms, is made 
in .such injurious terms to the honour and interest of this 
nation, that we who represent this kingdom in Parlia- 
ment can no ways comply with’ it.” The House, how- 
ever j)rocec(led with the bill, and resumed consideration 
ol Us t lauses on 30th August, when some of the details 
were considered and pas.scd. On the ist September it 
was resumed. It was passed as a general resolution, that 
commissioners for treating of a Union should not meet 
those authorised on the part of England, until the Act 
of the English Parliament, so hostile to Scotland, was 
repealed. It was warmly debated whether this condition 
should be inserted in the Act, or should be the substance 
of a separate address to the queen. After angry debates 
and protestations, the latter alternative was carried by a 
vote, which, to the modern reader, may seem the welcome 
commencement of a rational policy, worthy of forbearing 
statesmen awakened to a sense ot public duty, while to 
ilie fanatic opponents of the Union, it was the first start- 
ling indication of treachery and subserviency. They were 
destined to see their suspicions alarmingly confirmed ere 
that day’s sitting was over. 

In fact, on that day, with hard and rapid work, the Act 
for appointing the commissioners was carried, and the 
first great step toivards the Union taken. When the ])lan 
for sei>araling the address from the Act was passed, the 
hour was late, and we are told that many of the members 
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of the Opposition, deeming the business of the day finished, 
had left the House. Hut a question of the utmost im])or* 
tance was then brought on. Were the commissioners 
for the Union to be appointed by Parliameni, or IcU to 
the nominaUon of ihc C’rown?^ 

The JacAites were <lead a Oown nomination, 

believing mat on an mtciru]>Uo:i of the business on this 
point they would have with them the republican sympathies 
ol rictcher and his imineiliatc followers, hhe Duke of 
IhiinilTon, as leader of the Ja< obites, was exj>ected to be 
for^‘most ill resistance. It may be imagined, then, how 
tin* small remnant of his suppoitcrs who remained in the 
I louse fai 111 the night of that tiresome day, w ere astonished 
when the duke stood up and moved that the nomination 
of the commissioners should be with ilu* (jueen. 'hhe 
appalled remnant maintained their battle uith fierce .iiul 
frantic eloquence, but without avail. 'Fhe minutes seiilcn- 
tiously bear — “Thereafter the vote w'as stated.- I.eave 
the nomination of the coinniissioners to the queen, or to 
be done by the Estate.^ ol Pailiainent ; and carried to be 
left to the queen,” 'hlie final vote was then proposed, 
and the ‘‘ Act for a treaty with England ” wms carried.^ 

i'he Act followed in its general terms the example set 
in England, appointing the conditions of treaty, when 
they should be adopted, to be comnulled to three writings, 
one for each I^arliament, and the third for her majesty, Jt 
contained an important condition, sjiecially earned before 
the general question was brought on, “I'liat the commis- 
sioners shall not treat of or concerning any alicration of 
the worship, discipline, or government of the Church of 
this kingdom, as now by law established.” * 

'Fhree ilays afterwards, on the 4th September, the 

* Jcrviswofxl Cotrespondence, 119. 

* “Iben the question moved how the commissioners should be 
named. D. Ham. moved it miglit be by the queen, hialtoun opposed 
that most bitterly. Put to the vote, and carried by about 40 it soonld 
be by the queen.” Tlie minutes contain evidence of the lateness of 
the hour, — Moved, it being now late, the farther proceedings in 
this Act be delayed till the next sederunt; and the vote lieing stftfedt 
“roceed on this act or dday —carried. Proceed.” 
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Parliament reassembled, and passed an address to the 
queen, on the bringing up the Act for her assent. Refer- 
ring to the great measure as passed “ in the most fair and 
equal terms that could be expected,*' the address opened 
on the hardship ;m<l offence to Scotland oMhat threat- 
ening Art which was to make the Scots alieXs, and cut 
off from tluin in Kngland the privileges which had been 
for a century recii)rocal between the two nations; and 
set forth that the Scots Parliament found it absolutely 
necessary for maintaining the honour of their nation, to 
agree and order unanimously, “That the commissioners 
shall not (onimcnce any treaty, until the injurious clauses 
arc ref)eale( 1.” 'I'he precise efficacy of this resolution might 
have been a matter of doubt. Had its condition been 
incorporated in the Act, as the minority desired, it is 
clear that tlu‘ treaty would have been only conditionally 
authorised, and that if any l^fgislative jealousy should 
suggest the iinworlhiness ot repealing an English Act on 
the dictation of a Scots legislature, the project would yet 
be defeated. But tlie Act was in itself a clear and con- 
clusive authority; and some means might be found for 
neutralising the resolution, even if it had any authority 
beyond the session of Parliament, which was disputed. 
The clear and liberal mind of Lord Somers, however 
found an immediate remedy for such difficulties ; and 
at his suggestion, when the English Parliament met on 
25th October, the offensive clauses were immediately and 
frankly rep<‘aled. 

The deli<'ate task now remained of selecting the com- 
missioners. The appointment for Scotland was issued on 
the 27th of February, that for England on the loth of 
April, 1706. T'he former w^as, according to National 
custom, in Latin ; the other in English. Their terms did 
not differ to any noticeable extent, unless the homage to 
national peculiarities in describing Scotland, in the Scots 
commission, as the ancient kingdom, may be deemed a 
slight touch of judicious statecraft. The numbers were 
thirty-one on either side. There were some material and 
emphatic differences in the nature of the two lists. In 
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the English, cveiy member who was not a peer was an 
official person, as if the matter were left by the nation in 
the hands of the (Government 'Fhe Scots list was of a 
more representative character. It contained not only the 
names of mvate gentlemen, such as Smollet of Bonhill, 
and (}amiJilell of Ardentinnie, selected from the smaller 
barons or county members, but u professed to represent 
the burgal interest in Sir Patrick Johnstone, the provost 
of Edinburgh, and Hugh Montgomery, ex-provost of 
(Glasgow. There was no attempt to repiesenl the Scots 
( luirch ; while, according to ancient etiquette, the two 
iiirhbishops were appointed on the PLnglish .side. But 
however this might be disliked in Scotland, it was not 
consistent with the avowed claims of die S( ots estab- 
lishment, to acknowledge, by 1 e]iresentation in such a 
secular body, its power to affect her position ; and she was 
better served by the condition in the Act specially exclud- 
ing the “discipline and governments^ of the Church from 
the deliberations of the Commission. The leaders of the 
Church were well aware that, before any measure founded 
on the treaty could j)ass the Scots Parliament, tht‘v 
would have a far more palpable opportunity of standing 
by their establishment tlian rejirescntatives could command 
in a secret conclave. One man, the Duke of Hamilton, 
was designedly omitted from the Scots list It was 
seen, with some surprise, that the name of another terri 
lorial potentate, to whom there were no similar objections, 
the Duke of Argyle, was not there ; and it is said that, 
having engaged to get the Duke of Hamilton appointed, 
he took umbrage at not succeeding, and withdrew his own 
name. One name on the Scots list seems to have as- 
tonished its owner — George Lockhart of Camwath. He 
appears to have been chosen on the somewhat courageous 
ix)licy of not leaving the opponents of the union wholly 
unrepresented. He gave no trouble; and when his Jacobite 
friends reproached him for allowing all to go on without a 
remonstrant voice, he explained that he sat at the board 
not as a commissioner but as a spy. In this he seems to 
have felt as justifiable as the officer who assumes a peas- 
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ant*s disguise, and enters the enemy’s camp at the risk 
of being hanged. 

The commissioners assembled in the oldcouncil<hamber 
of the Cockpit, at Whitehall. At their first meeting, on 
the r6th of Aj)ril 1706, they exchanged addresses, — the 
Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal si)eaking England, 
and the Scots Chant ellor for Scotland. These speeches 
were not properly intended to gain .iny point or take up 
any policy, but to place at the commencement of the 
proceedings deliberate interchanges of courteous goodwill, 
as combatants interc hange courteous defiance. The com- 
missioners, having thus seen each other, adjourned for six 
days^and on the 2 2(1 the serious business commenced. 
The method of proceeding was, that each body, in its 
separate capacity, should offer articles or propositions for 
the adoption of the whole board ; that the other party 
should separately deliberate on every article so offered, 
and should report to the as.sembled board their adoption 
or rejection o( it. I’lcliiniiiary articles for carrying out 
this method, clear *ind hiief, were proposed on the part of 
England. 'I'licy were, that ea< h proposal should be made 
in wTiling, and each point agreed on specifically recorded ; 
but that nothing assented to should be held binding on 
either side, until the whole tioaty was drawm up in a con 
dition to be laid before Parliament A .small commitu** 
was appointed on cmcIi side to authenticate the proceedings 
— a duty which the bi>dy at large might overlook in the 
fervour of important discussion. Finally, it was resolved 
that “ all the proc:eedings of tlie commissioners of both 
kingdoms, dunng the tieaty, be kept secret.” Without 
such a protection, it would have been ini[>ossible for the 
board to carry on then delicate operations. Whatever 
verbal discussion may have taken place during these 
meetings is now for ever buried in oblivion. We possess 
only w’hat was put into wTiting, but the minutes of the 
board are both full and instructive.^ 


^ The best leuort »s in Proccoamgs of the Commissionen sp- 
ointed to treat lor an Union betwixt the Kingdom-s c^f Scotland and 
>gUnd, lb April— 23 July bcots Acts, xi., Appendix. 
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After the preliminary arrangements, the English offered 
an article containing the fundamental principles of the 
treaty— one kingdom with a new name, one Parliament, 
and a destination of the new crown accctrding to the 
Act of Succession. It was felt that ov the adoption ^>r 
rejection of this proposition, the fate of the whole project 
depended. 

The board stood adjoiimed lor two days. On the 
resumption, the Scots comniisstoners intmiated Iheir 
approval of the sul).sidiary arrangcmeiils for londucling 
Ini^'iiicss. To the fundamental j)ropOhal submitted t(j 
ihcir consideration, howevei, they did not bring up an 
.inswer, but they submitted certain ] proposals of detail on 
their own part. Their substance Nias, that the dcs<'ent of 
the crown of Scotland should be fixed on the terms ol the 
English Act of Succession ; that there should be a mutual 
participation of rights and privileges; and (hat there 
should be a mutual free trade, in which tlie colonies were 
to be included. These ])roj)Ositions ])ointed to a federal 
rather than an im orpoiating union. They would still 
leave two nations witli separate intcicsis and jealousies, 
and distinct legislative organisations to represent them, 
instead of one nation, of which the component parts would 
gradually fuse into each other. The accomplishment of 
this end, the English commissioners felt to be the chief 
object for which they worked. If it were not to be 
carried, they need not go on ; and with fortunate firmness 
they desired an answer to their first proposal, as a condi- 
tion of proceeding with the treaty.' 

Next day the Scots commissioners gave their accept- 
ance of the proposal, accompanied with a demniul for 

* This position was assumed by them with due courtesy. '1 huft, 

The I..ords Commissioneni of England are so fully convinced that 
nothing but an entire union of the two kingdoms will settle perfect 
and lasting friendship between them, that they therefore think fit to 
decline entering into any further consideration of the proposal now 
made by the Lords Commissioners for Scotland, as not tending to 
that end ; and desire that the Lords Commissioners for Scotland 
would be pleased to give in their answer to the proposal delivered on 
Monday tne 22d instant, by the Lords Commissioners for England, 
in order to an entire union of both kingdoms.'* 
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reciprocity of citizenship and trading privileges. This 
was doubtless intended to stand on the records of the 
transaction as evidence that the Scots commissioners 
came to independent terms with the English, and were 
not beaten by tliem. The condition was frankly accepted 
as “a necessary consequence " of an entire S^ion ; and 
thus this fundamental difficulty being over, the commis- 
sioners could proceed to adjust the details, with the view 
of making the citizens of each nation, as far as practicable, 
equal citizens of the new nation into which the two were 
to be combined. 

The next object of negotiation was the adjustment of 
taxation and national burdens, a complex and difficult 
task, but not so perilous as those which had been accom- 
plished. It w.is i oinprehensively pro]»osed on the side of 
the English, “ that there be the same customs, excises, 
and all other taxes, and the same prohibitions, restrictions, 
and regulations o( trade, throughout the united kingdom 
of Great Britain. ’ 'I'liey probably did not expect easily 
and simply to sweep away all difficulties in a comprehensive 
sentence, but they had set foith distinctly the object to 
which negotiation ought to tend. They considered a 
uniform system ol lavalion so vitally important, that they 
did not hesitate, with wise liberality, to intimate that 
England was ready to pay for it in immediate cash — and 
in the end, as we shall sec, she did so. The complete 
uniformity of taxation was not entirely effected, but 
any exceptions to it were trifling and casual. But the 
extent to which the object was thus in one sweep accom- 
plished, is eminently creditable to the statesmen who 
carried the Union, The Scots commissioners proposed 
to discuss the matter in detail ; a reasonable proposal, 
cordially acceded to. In the course of the discussion, 
and after they had yielded the most important points of 
immediate practical interest, they threw out a distinct hint 
that some guarantee to Scotland should limit the extent 
of the fiitute taxation to which their country might be 
liable. This proposal was, however, calmly, but decidedly, 
faced as inconsistent with a complete incorporation, the 
English commissioners saying, ** the Lords Commissioners 
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for England are ol opinion, that it cannot be supposed 
the Parliament of Great Britain will ever lay any sort ot 
burthens upon the united kingdom, but what they shall 
find of necessity at that time for the preservation aixl gootl 
of the wlmle, and with due regard lo the circumstances 
and abiljpes of every part c»r the iimteil kingdom ; .ind 
to allow of any supi)Osition to the coi.ir ary, would l>e lo 
fonn and set up an unanswerable argument against the 
Union itself." 

When they had mastered the detail of the financial 
position of the two countries, a eomchsion eminently 
satisfactory was made by Scotland, “ That all ]>arts of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain be under the same 
regulations, prohibitions, and restrict’* *us, and liable t<» 
equal impositions and duties for export and import.” 
This concession was indeed essential to that free trade for 
which Scotland had been struggling. Jt immediately .set 
at rest all feai*s of adjustment, i)y making a uniformity in 
that one branch of taxation 'where uniformity is most 
essential to united nationality. 'Two districts may have 
distinct house taxes, or window' or stamp duties, yet be in 
all essentials one people, the o]>eratioii ot the tax being 
purely territorial. But two territories which have different 
imposts on trade, liave distinct interests, in their mutual 
relations and their intercourse with the other nations of 
the w'orld, and retain a potent element of disunion. A 
few exceptions made from the general principle of uniform 
duties for the whole i.sland, were infinitely troublesome 
until they were repealed ; and the impolicy of even trifling 
local exceptions to the general sweep of a tarift has been 
amply shown, to the torment of statesmen, in the history 
of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. The Scots, 
having the Equivalent in view, made a farther concession 
of an equality of excise on liquors. The chief element in 
the English duties was the tax of 2s. fid. on beer and ale, 
and the whole amount of the excise duties brouj^t a 
revenue of fi77i7fiS9 while that of Scotland was 
or less than a twentieth pan of the amount Hadthe^xdae 
in England been systematised according to Walpole’s no- 
tionsi an accommo^ion would have been more difficult , 
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and we shall afterwards see how bitterly the seeds of strife 
were sown in Scotland by the enlargement of the excise 
duties. Rut there were other features in the English 
revenue of the time, conducive to an equitable adjustment 
of interests. It was pleaded on the part of Scotjand, that 
before the country would find itself able to parnjf:ipate in 
the heavy taxation of England, it would be necessary that 
she should enjoy for a few years the prosperous fruits of 
the Union, with the substantial help of the Equivalent. It 
was proposed, therefore, to afford a temporary exemption 
from some taxes. It wa^ fortunately found that many ol 
the imposts which it was most expedient so to postpone, 
were oniy temporary in England, and thus the question 
of adjustment could be appropriately left to the united 
Parliament on their expiry. 'Fhe registry and malt duties 
were to exj)ire immediately, the latter being annual ; the 
window duties and a jiortion of the stamp duties were to 
expire on the ist August 1710, while the heavy tax on 
coals expired on the 30th Se])tcmber in the same year — 
an eNem])lion from these, while they lasted, was the easiest 
adjustment of difticulties. The salt duty was more trouble- 
some, as it was jiermanent. and affected — what has always 
been treated, though not quite deservedly, as an important 
part of the national wealth of Scotland — preserved fish ; 
but in ihi.s too a satisfactor)- arrangement was made. 
This small matter, however, was one of the most tedious, 
if not the most diflicult, in adjustment. It vras settled by 
an exemption to Scotland from an internal salt duty for 
seven years, fortified with elaborate protections to England 
from importation, whether in a simple or impregnated 
shape. 

It was on the land-tax that the Scots commissioners 
made the best bargain ; and it is not uncharitable to sup- 
pose, that in its adjustment they had an eye to their own 
interest as landowners. The land-tax of England was 
nominally 4s. a pound on the rent. There were many 
reasons why a nominal uniformity, by the extension of the 
same rate to Scotland, would prove a practical inequality. 
Rent did not mean precisely the same thing in two 
countries. While the English fanner was often a capitalist. 
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With land which he heUI on the terms of in e;isy invest 
ment, many Scots estates were raikrentetl by needy 
people, competing for the privilege of tilling their small 
allotments, like the Irish cottars of later nines. In dis- 
tricts oL another character, rent s< arc ely existed - the 
landowjireris estate < onsiM ing in the ser\ u e of his followers. 
A third class of estates were those \Mieie tin* tenants’ or 
vassals* acknowledgment wa^ paid in kind, and « oitid not 
be easily valued. It wa-* .shovin thit in Knglaiid long 
practice had confirmed certain s\ steins of “lining down*' 
estates, or exacting the tenants’ return, not cniiri ly in an- 
nual rent, but in fines. \Miat the b( ot^ iiad most power- 
fully to plead, however, wa:» that in 1 njland the 4s jar 
pound had never been actiialU levu I upon the sjiecific 
rents. The sum demanded wms spri.id o\q‘ the kingdom. 
Each county sujijjlied its quota, raise li within itself, and 
sometimes falling as Jightlv aS 2s jar jxmnd. It w.is 
pleaded that the same airangenic nt slioiild lie extended 
to Scotland, by draw'ing from the < iiuntry an annual sum 
equitably adjusted to the amount diawn from Fnghnd. 
That amount, under the 4s s)stcin, was ^2,000,000 It 
was proposed and agreed to that Sc otiand should furnish 
2,000 for each is. pei pound levied in England. 
Thus when the rich (ountrv jMid ;^2,ooo,ooo, the pooi 
was to contribute ;^48,ooo. I his amount of less than 
;^5o for each ;^2ooo ji.iid by England, was doubtless un- 
justly propoitioned. It would seem to be extravagantly 
unequal at the present day, w^hen the progress of the 
country in w^ealth enables it to pay in inronie-tax a tenth 
of the amount payable in England. But tlie Scots land- 
owners of that day, though feudally powerful, were e\- 
tretnely poor in a pecuniary sense ; and something must 
be allowed to the weakness of poor human nature, when 
negotiators are treating on their own direct interests. 

Elaborate .statements of the different items of income 
and expenditure of the two kingdoms were laid before 
the boa^. From these documents the follow'ing compre- 
hensive results are derived:' The total revenues ol 


‘ The docaments may be foimd in De Foe’s Histozy, but m a mofs 
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England amounted to ^^5, 69 1,803, 3s. 4j^d. In Scotland 
the pernicious system of farming the duties was adopted ; 
and a general calculation was made that, increasing the 
land-tax from ^£36,000 to ^^48,000, the revenue of the 
country would amount, in a round sum, to ^160,000. 
The debts of England, permanent and limited-^en in a 
more complex condition than they are at present — gave a 
total amount of ;^i 7,763,842, 17s. 3 J^d. In Scotland the 
real and the nominal debts were different things. It would 
have been difficult to rale the full amount of the latter. 
'I'he ICnglish system of paying all immediate obligations, 
and where the revenue for the time was insufficient to 
meet them, t barging some special tax with a loan for the 
purpose, had not been adopted. The obligations of the 
country not being measurable in specific loans, were 
roundly estimated at j^i6o,ooo, the amount of the annual 
revenue. When the funds a.ssign«d for the payment of 
debts in hjigland were compared with the corresponding 
sources of income in Scotland, the following curious re- 
sults came out : Against a sum of .£1,341,559 of customs 
duties in England, the amount from the same source of 
revenue in Scotland was set down as £^30,000. When 
this was divided, as if it had been a portion of the English 
fund, into available revenue, and the portion set aside to 
pay debt, it appeared that the amount devotable to the 
current expenses of the empire would be £6239, while 
that to English debts would amount to £23,761. It 
was roughly inferred from this that for every £1000 
a-year of additional customs duty levied in Scotland, a 


full and authentic foim in the Appendix to the eleventh volume 
of the Scots Acts. Dr Kuc has put them together with extreme 
carelessness, and the author found, m checking the sums arithmeti- 
cally, that there must be inanv blunders. In the more correct copy 
in the Acts it was necess.\iY to make allowance for at least one 
inaccuracy, . where items could not be adjusted to a .summation. A 
rigid arithmetical analysis might jxrihaps show where the error lies ; 
but at this time of day it seems uniicccssar\’ to correct it, as it docs 
Dot touch the incidence of general rcsuh.s Any one who amuses 
himself in a leisure hour with testing arithmetical calculations, 
gennally leccivcd as true, will be astonished to find how often they 
au inaccurate. 
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proportion amounting to would be laised for pa)^ 

meat of the debts with which England was burdened, and 
would, in fact, be forestalled by that country's extravagance. 
So also, when the two excise tariffs and ihe burdens on 
them wtte examined, the amount levied in England on 
liquors was set down as against ;£,'33,5oo in 

Scotland ; and when, by the rule of tlirec, the latter sum 
was apportioned on the piiymcjits home on tlie excise of 
England, as if it had been raised there, it was found that 
a Mina of ^^20,936 would go in payment of ilebt. I'lius, 
foi every additional ;^rooo which the Scots raised in 
excise duties — anticipating that the prosperity of the 
country after the union would greatly incrense the iund — 
it appeared that about £<^2^ would go ni pajmenl of the 
debts of England. 

A little attention is necessary foi understanding the 
exact nature of the Equivalent ” offered from England as 
a compensation for these inequalities, and the calculations 
on w'hich it was founded. (Jne part of it was indefinite 
in amount. It was to defray the jiroportion of the in- 
crease on Scots taxation, whic'h was to go in payment of 
the debts of England. 'Fhe amount could not of course 
be calculated until the extent of the increase was known ; 
but a foundation for the calculation was laid. It was shown 
how» much of every thousand of increase on the several 
funds went to pay for the English debts so long as they 
respectively lasted. A.s to the extent, however, to which 
the revenue of Scotland, taken at its existing rate, would 
be burdened with the debts of England, it might be esti- 
mated and paid over at once. The method in which it 
was calculated arises naturally from the analysis of the 
two revenues already described. Each source of revenue 
in Scotland was compared with its corres]>onding source 
in England, — the excise with the excise, the customs 
with the customs. But as each class in England — take, 
for example, the customs — consisted of several funds, each 
fund being charged with separate debts, it was neccss^ 
to divide the whole of the .Scots customs fund according 
to the manner in which the English fund was thusdividecL 
This was absolutely necessary for taking the value of the 
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English debt> over any series of years, because they were 
numerous, and some were for ^hort, others for long penods, 
while several were for annuities and other contingencies, 
which required averages to be struck. Thus when the 
.niniial amount of Scots customs duties applu:ablc to 
the debt ot England (jQ2^yTGi) was extended ever the 
respe( tivc debts, the amount was found to be ^^93,479* 
When the same rule as applied to the excise, the amount 
was ^^304,606, Tos In this manner was made up that 
KquivaUnt Fund ot los, which, lelt unex- 
plained, ha^s ]ni//i(.d the reader by it‘ iraetional 
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It would perhaps have scarcely sufficed to neutralise the 
clear arithmetical evidence of the new burden laid on 
Scotland, to maintain that the English debt had been in- 
curred in the great European contest on winch the safety 
and dignij^' of Scotland, as well ns (>f nglaiul, depended ; 
it had already, when such a pica was adduced, been an- 
swered that Scotland wms not pcmutted to participate in 
the trade which these wars opened or defended, or to hold 
a stake in the colonial possessions which these wars 
created. It might have even been a sounder, though a 
somewhat invidious, argument to say, that had Scotland 
been a solitary state, unallied by common kingship lo 11 
great nation, she would have lequired to siippoit a costly 
system of defence, even lo jirolect herself from England ; 
and must so have incurreil her own share of debts. A 
pecuniary equivalent seemed to be the only alternative ; 
and England was so largc-hanJed in all her pecuniary 
o}>erations, whether of debt or revenue, that it w'ould 
scarcely disturb her financial system to pay the moderate 
sum which the poor and hardy Scot deemed justly his 
own. 

'I'he discussions on the adjustment of taxation — dragged 
out by the tedious difficulty of the salt duties — lasted from 
29th April to 7th June. The board had now been trans- 
acting its momentous business for nearly two months, and 
every one who earnestly thought of the j)robable future of 
either country, must have felt intense curiosity to know 
what their deliberations were developing. I'hey were 
bound, however, to preserve a dead silence. There was 
only one person in the island who could constitutionally 
inquire into their uncompleted i)roceedings, and that one 
person, led by affectionate interest or earnest curiosity, 
did so. The minute of 31st May states, that the queen 
attended the meeting, and that, after an exhortation to 
those present to proceed with their work, and complete it 
as rapidly as it could be done effectively, she heard “ the 
proposals made on cither side, and the resolutions hitherto 
taken thereupon, read by the respective secretaries” — a 
task which must have occupied some time. 

As they found themselves getting rid of the financial 
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entanglements, the commissioners went to the adjustment 
of the constitutional details. It was easily arranged that 
the Admiralty, in so far as it meant the administration of 
the naval armament, of the united kingdom should be 
under imperial administration. In both countries there had 
arisen an Admiralty jurisdiction for the disposal of ques- 
tions of maritime law. Tt seems to have been established 
in Scotland after tlie example of England, where it was one 
of the separate systems for the administration of justice 
found necessary on account of the incompatibility of 
common law to deal with the many questions between 
Englishmen and foreigners arising out of transactions at 
sea. Scotland, in terms of the treaty, retained for such 
questions until recent times a separate Court of Admiralty. 

This was a matter of secondary importance. * On the 
7th of June, one of deeper moment seems to have been 
abniptly i)roposed by the English party, after a long and 
complex adjustment of some questions about salted fish 
and flesh. They bluntly suggested that, in the united 
House of Commons, Scotland should be represented by 
thirty-eight niembeis.^ 'I'o the Scots commissioners, who 
remembered that, in llic treaty of 1667, their predecessors 
had demanded that all the Scots members snould march 
into the joint House, tins proposal appears to have been 
startling. They did not, however, take up their ground 
on any specific number or proj)ortion. They found them- 
selves “ under an ab^olme necessity, for bringing to a 
happy conclusion the union of the two kingdoms, to insist 

^ This minute is interesting If ii«* vital importance were not obvious, 
it might seem a casual matter brought in on the finisli of the tedious 
details about the salt duties, and .stands thus; "The Lords Com- 
missioners for England, being extremely desirous to come to a speedy 
conclusion of the present treat) for an union of the two kingdoms, 
and it having been agreed that the United Kingdom be represented 
by one and the same Pailiament, their loHships have turned 
their thoughts to consider what may be a proper and reasonable 
number for the representatives of Scotland in the ui\ited Parliament, 
—Do p'opvisc to the Lords Commissioners for Scotland, that thirty- 
eiglit persons l>e the number by which that part of the United King> 
d&n now called Scotland shall be represented in the House of 
Commons, whenever a Parliament shall be called in Great Britain." 
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that a greater number than that of thirty-eight be agreed 
to.** l%ere were considerable intervals in the sittings at 
this juncture ^ probably there were animated discussions 
of which the minutes hear no trace, except tliat a sper ial 
“conference” was held on the subuct, after the old 
practice 01 the two Houses in Kngland. On the i^th 
of June the English ( ommissioncrs brought the question 
to a conclusion, by agreeing that the number should be 
forty-five. Even in the phrast^ology of the minute, it 
lb visible that this number was named with peremptory 
fondusiveness.^ 

There were, of course, strong reasons ^\hy the Scots 
should press for the largest obtainable share 111 the com- 
mon Parliament. It was believed t< be the measure 
of the guarantee for justice to Scotland in future legisla- 
tion : it was the most distinct enter ion of national im- 
portance as an independent coniraclmg power; it gave 
ambitious men in Scotland the greater chance of entering 
the united legislature. And yet it may be safely said 
that the number of representatives would have been no 
protection to Scotland, had the Union been so incom 
plete and ineffective as to leave seiarate interests m 
which she required protection. Her great security wa.s 
in that community of interests which divided the Scots 
into the same political divisions with the English repre- 
sentatives, and made members vote as Whig and Tory, 
not as Scot and Englishman. We sliall see that on a 
few perilous occasions nationality proved stronger than 
party. From these occurrences, the union was in imminent 


' " The Lords Commissioners for England, being assured by the 
Lords Commissioners for Scotland, that there wiU be found in- 
superable difficulties in reducing the representation of Scotland, in 
the House of the United Kingdom, to thirty-eight members, the 
number formerly proposed by the Lords Commissioners for England, 
— Do, to show their inclinations to remove everything that would 
uf necessity be an obstruction to perfecting the union of the two 
kingdoms, propose to the Lords Commissioners for Scotland, that 
forty-five members, and no more, be the number of the representa- 
tives for that p^ of the United Kingdom now called Scotland, in 
the Home of Commons of the United Kingdom, after the intend 
uniem." 

VOL. vijj. 
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danger ; and had the nations been systematically divided, 
the doubling the number of the Scots representatives 
would not have saved their country’. British statesmen 
have ever lot>ked nervously on questions which have 
tended to draw off Scotland against England; and it 
has indeed frequently been deemed an unhealthy sign oi 
j)olitical parties when each does not draw its due pro])or- 
tion from each division of the empire. 

1'he utmost number of representatives for which the 
Scots ventured to plead was fiity. If they took taxation 
as the measure of representation, they had alieady con- 
demned their cause by limiting the land-tax lo a lortieth 
])art of that jiaid from h.ngland, — a proportion that would 
have sent thirteen presentatives from Scotland to meet 
the five bundled and thirteen of England.' On the other 
hand, the criterion of population vv.is unavailable, since 
aiithoiit itivc assertions about the number of the inhabitants 
ot S( oiLind ranged from eight hundted thousand to tw'o 
millions.* T'he proportion thus ^.stablishcd was ajiplied 
lo the adjustment of Si otland’s share in the House of 
Lords, 

As the Commons of Scotland foimed a twelfth of tlie 
whole House, sixteen peers, if joined with the one bun- 
dled and eighty five Louis of England, would make about 
:i tw'cllih ot the aggregate number, two hundred and one 
'These sixteen w ere to be elected as their representatives by 
the Peerage at large. Along with their legislative power, 
they personally lost the privilege of Parliament For this, 
however, they had more than compensation in becoming 
endowed with the English privilege of Peerage. The 
Scots parliamentary ptnilege gave freedom from arrest 
only during service • at the end of the short sessions of 


^ By the incieuse of it.c numbt'i for Scotland and the leduction ot 
the nuinhcr for England b> the two Kefoim Acts, they now stand 
— I nghind 4S9, Scotland 00. 

* I lie populaiioQ of 1 ngl.in I is generally admitted to have been 
nlnuit SIX millions. So hitle u.is known about that of Scotland, that 
Defoe rated it at two* millions, and Set on of Pitniedden at eight 
him Ired thou and, the Inttci w is ceit.iinl) by f.ir the neaici to the 
liutlL 
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the Scots Parliament, the Peers were all liable to civil 
process. Such privilege as they had thus enjoyed was 
limited to Scotland ; but the English privilege of Peer- 
age to be now extended to them would secure them 
from arrest on civil process at all times and in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. It has been rumoured that the 
continuity of the exemption was no light boon to the 
Scots peerage, and did much to remove antipathies and 
})repossessions.^ 

Descending to humbler but still materially important mat 
ter^, Scotland was included within a uniform coinage with 
England, compensation being made for any losses caused 
by change of denomination. Jt is easy to get a nation to 
adopt a new coinage, provided it be genuine. The change 
was, however, linked to other unifoi rallies in weights and 
measures, such as generations of earnest exertion some- 
times do not accomplish. The uniformity was not made 
effective, in this instance, for more than a century, — if, 
indeed, it can be said to have been yet entirely accom- 
plished. 

It was noticed with discontent, that in all these in- 
‘Jlanccs the standard of ICngland wms ever adopted as the 
rule ; that Scotland always gave way, and there was no 
reciprocity in yielding points. Put sensible men con- 
sidered, that if Scotland were not injured by the change, 
and could not j»lcad a substantial deterioration in her 
oiganisation by adopting that of England, such conformity 
was the fairer settlement of the difficulty. It was un- 
necessary to change the habits of both nations, if a change 
in one would suffice ; and that the smaller should yield to 
the laigcr, was not only the more economic project in 
‘superficial amount of change, but gave the best guarantee 
for steadiness of general action,— the acquired habits of 
the mjiDrity having a belter chain e of rightly guiding the 


^ There was an anecdote brought into the present generation 
hy a veteran statesman, who was a magazine of accurate traditional 
hnowltnlge, to the effect that, before the Union, at the end of each 
*«ssion, the t'anongate Jail ul Edinbuigh berame crowded with Stots 
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minority, than those of the minority would have, if they 
were to regulate the whole island. In matters of simple 
ceremonial, where both the Scots and English practice 
could be easily altered, and a new combination made, the 
national honour was respected. Thus the flag of the 
united kingdom was to conjoin the crosses of St Cleorge 
and St Andrew ; and the coat armorial w^as to be quartered 
according to lieraldic rules, so that in its employment for 
Scots national purposes, the arms of Scotland might 
have the dexter or pre-eminent side — a, privilege not lightly 
esteemed.* A new great seal for the united kingdom was 
appointed, for the authentication of national Acts of the 
incorjxSratcd empire. 

On the 15th ol July, the question of the African Com- 
pany — now relieved of the main risks attending its dis- 
cussion, by the gciod tenipci shown on both sides of the 
board — was brought forward by^tlie I'tirl of Mar, one of 
the most industrious of the Scots commissioners. The 
demand was, that the C'oinpany should retain their privi- 
leges, or that their stock should be equitably purchased 
from the holders. 11ns was one of the points on which 
the English were clear and firm. The Company must be 
abolished. 'I’liey could not have faced Parliament and 
the great trading eorjxMations, had they been accessory 
to the creation of a new IJiitish company, with boundless 
privileges, which, by a conjunction of favourable acci- 
dents, might suck within its vortex the whole trading 


* Much amusement was crt*atotl in recent times by an attempt to 
rouse national indignation bv a discovery that this stipulaiioii bad 
been violated, and that over the doors of public offices, and in their 
seals of office in ScotLiiid, the lion within its double tressure flowered 
and counter-llowcrcd, had the sinister or left side. This national 
grievance was extinguished in laughter when it was explained that the 
dexter and sinister sides were those of the sliicld itself, not of the per- 
son looking at it, so that what was opf>osite to his left hand was the 
right or dexter side of the shield At the same time some punctilious 
adepts in heraldry remarked that it was not sound blazoning to 
change sides with chan*^e of place. Herald ly was an exact science, 
intended to mark the tank of eveiy one in the imperial system of 
Europe, and should be llie same everywhere. 
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enterprise of the kingdom. But they willingly agreed to 
the alternative of purchasing the shares.^ 

While this was under consideration, the report on the 
Flquivalent was brought up. It recomniciidc^d a sum ap- 
proaching close to j £ 40 o , ooo ^ to he paid in cash, and 
a separate account to be held of future probable taxation 
for the debts of England, not capable of being specially 
estimated. Part of this eipiivalcnt was to be ap))liei1 in 
payment of the stockholders of the Darien Company, with 
inteicst; in payment of the public debts of Scotland; 
and in compensation for losses by the t oinage. 'I'he 
surplus of this grant, along with any further sum aris- 
ing as an equivalent for Scots payment oi English debt, 
was sti])u1ated to be enqtloyed in the promotion of the 
fisheries, and such other “manufactories and improve- 
ments*^ in Scotland as might be conducive to the pros- 
perity of the united kingdom. 

iVot the least important poriicuis of the treaty, as it 
was ultimately drawn out, make little a|)|)earance in the 
minutes, from their relating to matters left untouched. 
Scotland was to preserve her local institutions, her courts 
of justice, and her law; the CIuikIi w’as, a.s we have 
seen, specially excluded fiom the matters coming under 
the notice of the board. 

When not only the laws, but the method of their ad- 
ministration, remained untouched, an element of disorgan- 
isation was left, which subsequently caused serious diffi- 
culties and much disejuiet. It had long been established 
m England that virtually all judicial offices were in the 


* ** Tlic Lords ConiiuLssioncrs for England, 111 answe, say ilicy arc 
of oi>inion that the continuance of that Company is inconsistent with 
the gocxl of trade in the united kingdom, and consequently against 
the interest of Great Britain,— and therefoie they insist thai it ought 
to be determined. But the Loids ('ommis-sioners for England being 
sensible that the misfui tunes of that Company have been the occa- 
sion of misunderstandings and unkindnesses between the two king- 
doms, and thinking it above all things desirable that upon the unioii 
of the kingdoms the sulnects of Injih may be ( ntirely united in afiec- 
tion, do therefore wish that regard may hie had to the expenses and 
losses of the particular memliers of the said ConqMmy/* Ac. 

• ^£39^1085, 108.— Bee above 
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hands of the Crown, which, through responsible ministerb, 
appointed responsible judges. In Scotland, where feud- 
ality had kept more of its early ground, there were a set of 
local jjurisdictions still hereditary, descending by inheri- 
tance with certain territorial estates. The English com- 
missioners must have felt how greatly the public of Scot- 
land would profit by a communication to them of the 
English system of responsibility — how dangerous a neigh- 
bour Scotland must be while her gentry possessed judicial 
authority for the enforcement of military leadership. But 
they knew well that here were embarked the keenest in- 
terests and prejudices of the class with whom they had to 
deal. It was not until the statesmen both of England 
and Scotland were Irightened and incensed by the mis- 
chievous use of these institutions, that they w6re swept 
away in a momcMit of victorious power and indignation. 
It even facilitated this change, that they were preserv'ed 
by the union as rights of property,'' and thus, instead 
of being nationally rcser\ed to Scotland, were privately 
reserved to individual inhabitants, who, according to par- 
liamentary rule, were afterwanis obliged to part with them 
at the price assigned by the legislature. While the hered- 
itary jurisdictions were thus indefinitely preserved, the 
Privy Council of Scotland was allowed a temporary ex- 
istence, until the united Parliament might think fit to 
supersede it. 

It was impossible to bind down the new legislature to 
the perpetuity of all Scots law good and bad ; but it was 
deemed well to record for Scotland a protest against wan- 
ton innovations, for the sake of mere conformity with 
England. Care was taken to exclude the jurisdiction 
and authority of English courts of law within the bounds 
of Scotland. A distinction was then taken between the 
public policy of the united kingdom and the law of pri- 
vate rights ; and it was arranged that in future proceed- 
ings, the law which concerns the public right, policy, and 
civil government, may be made the same throughout the 
whole united kingdom ; but that no alteration be made 
in laws which concern private right, except for evident 
utility of the subjects within Scotland.’* What might be 
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of evident utility was open to question, and few changes 
( ould be made on wliic h opinions would not differ. 
There was no prejudging such matters, or leaving them 
otherwise than to the suj)reme determination ofj’arlia- 
ment But it was laid down as a principle, which, like 
other guiding j'/rincii)les, has been pretty well adhered 
to, that mere uniformity with hkiglish practice, unless it 
he a beneficial uniformity, is not a souml reason for an 
alteration of the Scots praciit t-s. 

The board finished their labours on the 23d of July, 
afki having worked for a we(‘k beyond two months. So 
much business has rarely been concluded by deliberative 
bodies in so .short a time. At the commt'ncemcnt of the 
sittings, we find several of the Scots members ab.senl, but 
a full attendance of the English, as if they felt tlie import- 
ance of carrying the first great point, the incorporating 
jirinciple. In the subsequent meetings they dropped off, 
as if the settlement of details were a matter chiefly of 
moment to the Scots, who attended in numbers of more 
than twenty, sometimes only meet mg with half their num- 
1)CT on the English side. On the 23CI of July the articles 
were presented to her majesty, with apjjropriate addresses 
from either side; and in the royal answer there was a 
desire expressed, that the ministers for Scotland would 
lose no time in bringing the matter before that Parlia- 
ment. Of the thirty-one commissioners on either side, 
twenty-seven of the English signed the articles, and 
twenty-six of the Scots. The only name conspicuously 
awanting, from its owner having intentionally absented 
hinisi-lf from the ronclnding act, was that of Lockhart. 
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TlIK TRKA I Y— THE I’NION KIRST OEAT.T WITH BY THE SCOTS PARLIA- 
MEVl - I KKLINr. OF Tin ( fiUN I RY -'1 HF. MOOERATF. PRESBYrERIANS 
I llUCAMUKOsIANS— THE JACOBITES — BUSINESS BF.CUN— EXPECTA- 
TIONS OF Tin: JACOBITES— TIll'JR ATTEMPl S 1 O ROUSE THE POPULACE 
—A PUBF.IC PAST— POSITION OF '1111'. CHURCH— BEGINNING OF THE 
CON TEST -BI:LI!AVI:N- Tin: FIRST OECISION— THE CLAUSES PASSED 
— ^IPINION our OK DOORS— RIOr IN OLA^COW- THE JACOBITES AND 
THE CAMKRONIANS — ASSEMBLAGE OF THE COUNIY GENTLEMEN — 
AC V OF SECUIH TY— LAST A 1 TEMPT TO DEFEAT THE UNION— CONDUCT 
OF THE DUKE OP H AMIEI (iN— THE TREATY PASSES THE ESTATES— 
INQUIRY INTO THE SIATEMP.NIS THAT THE SCOTS SUPPORTERS 
OF THE UNION WERE BRIBED - CONCLUDING ARRANGEMENTS OP 
THE SCOTS RSTA TES— THE TREATY IN THE ENGLISH PARI.I AMENT- 
HOW CARRIED CONCLUSION. 

The treat V was now in rhe position of a Bill or project of 
law preyiared for the consideration of those who had the 
power to conviTt it into actual law. But it differed from 
other such projects in the formidable quality, that on 
what of it was to be adopted and what altered or rejected, 
there must be a majority in each of two separate lej^sla- 
tures. The natural way to accomplish this was to bring 
it before one of the two, and when passed hand it to the 
other. In this arrangement the courtesy of precedence 
was given to Scotland. This was probably a well-con- 
sidered arrangement, and if practicable, as it was found 
to be, an eminently wise one. Scotland was the more 
sensitive community of the two. It was there that opposi- 
tion of a popular kind might be expected. To the popu- 
1^ of England it sm of little moment that they were to 
iNecetve a small addition to their numbers. The M power- 
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ful opposition there had proceeded from the great trading 
companies, and with these the Government could (*ome to 
an understanding. A proud fierce people with treasured 
traditions and strong prejudices, looking to the extinction 
of their nationality, gave more apprehension of turbulence 
and violence. 

The Scots Estates accordingly met to hold their last 
session on the 3d of October 1706. 'Fhere were two 
important official changes : Queensberry was restored to 
his old supremacy as commissioner; and he brought to 
assist him as secretary the Earl of Mar, destined after- 
wards to achieve an unworthy celebuU. 

It simplifies what has to be told of events outside the 
Parliament House to keep in view tliat tne alaiming mam 
Testations of pojmlar excitement and tumult were the 
direct work of the Jacobites. 'J'he proj)Osed balancing 
of the international accounts and establishment of a 
permanent partnershij), made a prospect not favour- 
able to their turbulent cause. What jimount of spon- 
taneous manifestation of thscontent might have appeared 
among the people it were hard to decide ; but no one 
who looks behind the public news into the corre- 
spondence and state papers t)f the day, can fail to see 
that the machinations ot the supj^orters of the house of 
Stewart gave the popular ojjposition the dimensions it 
obtained. No doubt their temptation was strong. The 
great chances of a restoration to at least the separate 
throne of Scotland would be extinguislied by the incor- 
])oration. It *would be difficult to name an occasion in 
history — impossible to find any in the British annals — in 
which rank, talent, and the traditional authority that ought 
to. have brought a feeling of responsibility with it, so 
s>'stematica]ly and determinedly fell to work in rousing the 
fierce passions of the mob. 

All was quietness throughout Scotland, until the press 
let loose an unprecedented torrent of exciting pamphlets. 
I'he people of the Scots Lowkmds — the only poinoa of 
the coimtiy which had any moral influence in p^tks— * 
though ever ready for war, were fond of peace, teejr had 
obtained fleeting and tantalising visions of the practical 
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blessings of coinnien idl prosperity, and longed substantially 
to enjoy them. In a just union of the two kingdoms, 
they expected the realisation of their hopes. It does not 
appear that even ihe disappointing intimation that the 
treaty was to be inc orporating, had created much excite- 
ment among them, untd they were loudly and eagerly 
told, by those whom they were accustomed to respect, 
that they were betrayed. 

It is a marvel how tlie Edinburgh press of that da\ 
could have printed the multitude of denunciatory pam- 
phlets issued against the Union ; and it is necessary to 
suppose that many of them w^ere printed in England, and 
sent forldistribution to Scotland It would be a libel on 
the zeal of the Scots people of the j)eriod to suppose 
that this literary hurricane was received with indi<fercrice. 
It had only too much influence. I'hose who, at some 
great political crisis, have noticed the vehemence of the 
press, and the anxiety with which its revelations are 
sought, can only faintly imagine the pamphlet frenzy of 
Scotland. The crisis was infinitely greater than those 
which nations «irc ac'customed to approach with legisla- 
torial deliberation. Changes so important are generally 
made by sudden revolutions, and uncontrollable exercises 
of power. But liere, for good or for ill, a revolution, as 
great as any that liad caught a people by surprise, was to 
be systematically carried through by the representatives 
of the nation ; was under deliberation, and might be 
helped or prevented by popular feeling. 

The pamphleic'ers appealed to every prejudice and 
sentiment that could avail them. Tlie religious incite- 
ments had, of course, a ])rominence conformable to their 
importance. The C.imoronians, as we shall see, entered 
their protest against union and intercommuning with the 
uncovenanteci. and they found themselves exhorted thereto 
by Episcopalians and Papists. The lovers of ancestral 
renown and national glory, never scanty among a high- 
spirited people, were told that the ancient independent 
monarchy, a thousaitd years older than any other eidsting 
government, was to die in the hands of the degenerate 
ofispring of its old protectors. The people, who had 
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lived under more than a hundred moiurchs in one un 
broken line, were henceforth to look on their dynasty of 
sovereigns as a past tradition, and be a province of an 
upstart nation which had come into existence yesterday. 
.Scotsmen w'ere j^athetically desiied to go and see the 
national honours, — the crown, M\ord, and stepire,— as 
things that were to be no longer visilile, for they would 
be removed as a token of the liumiliation of Scotland.^ 

'I'o humbler intellectual appetites theie v\eie more 
lioincly exeiteincMits. 'l‘]u*se who looked lorwaid to the 
increase ol Scots coinmeice by a free trade with England 
wetc esj)ecially ai‘p<'aled to They were told that the 
ottered participalmn w'as a mere delusion, that the whole 
was already entire)} octujued by the English, and they 
were invited to a feast at whicli e\ery chair was filled. 
All the large foreign tiades weic dispersed among pri- 
vileged companies, who would allow no stranger to par- 
ticipate in their Irans.u tiuiss. And it w'as iur this that 
they were to give up iheir sii!)sl.intial commerce witli 
IVance, and then independent vonipetilion in the markets 
of the world I Traders, even in limes when they are 
better fortified against delusion by a knowledge of the 
principles of comnieuial economy, are always apt to 'give 
ear to such ])redictions, especially w hen they come from 
educated authority, and are fortified with masses of lying 
figures. To one departnieni of the trading world the 
agitators talked with effect, for they desciibed a sacrifice 
not to be denied. T he citizen tradesmen of I'alinburgh 
W’ould lose their jiarliamentary customers. 'I’hey had 
traditions from their forefathers of a century ago, about 
the desolation of the High Street on the removal of the 
Court; and here was a second blow falling directly on 
tlieniselves. It is not a grateful or a hopeful task to per- 


* All.! when one sees, through Scott’s vivid uanativc, the excite- 
ment of the group who in 1S29 opened the chest containing these 

lueinorials of the Scots sovereignty, and their fright lest the coffer 
might be found empty, and the ** n.'itional honours ” gone, it is easy 
to imagine how mu^ sensitiveness there must have been on the sub 
lect upwaids ol a hundred years earlier. 
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suade men that they should sacrifice their own interests 
to the pre])onderating advantage of the community at 
large. The Kdinburgh shopkeepers of that day were 
human, and susceptible to the influence of appeals about 
the decay of their trade. Thus a spark was skilfully 
thrown into combustible matter close to the centre of 
operations, and its effects, as we shall see, were trouble- 
some, if not formidable. 

Like alarms were sounded in the car of still humbler 
classes. Tlie \NOtkman was told that he would have to 
pay English prices for his food, but would not earn Eng- 
lish wa^cs, for well-paid occupations were all already 
bespoken by the greedy southern. The beer made from 
the scanty crop of barh y reared by patient labour on the 
bleak hillFido, was to be taxed on a scale proportioned 
to the capacities of the Eni;lish squire who fattened on 
his rich paternal acres, and the^cots hind and artisan 
must for ever bid farewell to the cheering home beverage. 
While the jug of ale was to he snatched from his hand, a 
heavy salt-duty was to spoil his humble dinner ; and lest 
he should doubt the accur.u y of the picture drawn by the 
anonymous ]>anipliletocis, it was artistically finished by 
Lor4 Bclhaven in Ins place in Parliament, who described 
the artisan ‘‘dunking w'ater instead of ale,’* and “eating 
his saltless pottage,’* while he saw the laborious plough- 
man, his corn sjioiling upon his lands, “ cursing the day 
of his birth — dreading the expense of his burial.'* 

Such a loud appeal from the higher and instructed to 
the humbler and unlearned classes, on a matter of civil 
policy, was a novelty in Scotland, and it could not be but 
that a people partial to the authority of birth and educa- 
tion, and accustomed to follow when these qualities took 
the lead, should respond to the call, — it is only remark- 
able that it did not cause a disastrous insurrection. The 
opponents of the union, of course, had not all the pam- 
phleteering field to themselves. Reason and fact spoke 
against them on the other side, and with some effect, 
though one would expect the still small voice of ration- 
ality to be lost in the storm. The popular preponderance 
was undoubtedly with the Opposition ; and when the real 
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labours of the session commenced, their handiwork had a 
very powerful and menacing apj)carance. 

But there was an external force acting in another direc- 
tion, which urged the ministry on with Uieir work. If it 
were to be askeil what one man did most for the accom- 
plishment of the Union, it would not be unreasonable to say 
it was the Duke of Marlborough, in M.iy he had gained 
the great victory of Kamillies. l iic allied armies, con- 
( entraling their operations, threatened the “ sacred soil of 
h'rance/* An expedition had been fitted in l-ngland to 
invade the French coast. In Spain the war was equally 
dusastrous to the Continental fiicnils ol the Stewart family. 
'I’he French aspirant to the Spanish crown had been 
driven from Madrid, and Charles HI. was exj^ected in his 
capital. France had her hands full of unsuccessful work. 
It was the worst of all moments for the exiled house to 
obtain foreign aid. But that moment of utter helplessness 
was precisely the one in whirli tlieir cause most needed it, 
to have a chance of success. Hie Scots Jacobites were 
compelled, at this uiijiropitious juncture, to commit them- 
selves, and make earnest appeals for French assistance, 
making ofiers to second an invasion of Scotland. The 
ministry were aware of these appeals. They knew how 
hopeless they were at that moment, but how dangerous 
they might be, if a change in the jirospects of the Conti- 
nental war should enable I’Yance to throw troops into Scot- 
land during the acrid and nervous discussion coming on, 
and before the amalgamation of the countries jjlaced the 
defence of the whole island in the hands of a British min- 
istry. Assuredly it was the moment lor the partisans of 
the Stewarts to strike a blow, if they could. The Jacobites 
had made the opportunity, could it but be seized. But 
the deeply-desired aid was besought in vain. The ministry 
were, by the same reasons, urged to exert themselves. 
'Hiey knew the plots that had been prepared, and, in the 
hot debate that followed, could look in the faces of the 
plotters, and let them see, by a signiheant hint, that the 
sword hung by a hair over their necks. ''I'here is no doubt 
that an acquaintance with these ineffective jjlots was a 
material aid to the Government in fighting out their battlCi 
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So matters stood, when, on the 12th of October, the 
Estates bej'an to consider the Articles of Union. Accord- 
ing to tlieir method of transacting business, a discussion, 
which would now be called desultory, was held ort the 
whole treaty. Tlie minutes of the session bear that, on 
each day, certain articles were read, with llie correspond- 
ing proceedings of the commissioners, “ and were all 
reasoned and discoursed upon,” without any vote or trial 
of strength. 

VVJiile the Estates i)rocceded with thi.s preliminary ilis* 
cussion, the excitement without was growing wilder. On 
the 23d, of 0( tober there were unpleasant symptoms of 
mob insurrection in tlie streets of Kdinburgh. It had been 
the practice for some ])revi()us nights for an assemblage to 
attend the Duke of Hamilton from the Parliament House 
down the centre (jf the ( ity to jhe j)alace of Holyrood, 
where he lived. ( )ne who considered this a powerful 
manifestation of juiblic opinion, .says, the i>n)Ccssion gen- 
erally consi.sted of •* appreiitii es and younger sort of peo- 
ple,” ‘ who, as they cheered the duke on in his patriotic 
course, bestowed their maledictions on Qiieensberry, the 
commissioner. ( )n the 23d they gathered in greater num- 
bers in the Parliament Close, rendering the as>einbling of 
the members unpleasant, if not dangerous. 'I’he House 
sat unusually late that night, and the crowd, waiting to 
pay their usual ovation to the Duke of Hamilton, were 
disappoiuteil by his entering the neighbouring lodging of 
the Duke of Alhole, instead of letting his chair be carried 
with the usual procession to Holyrood. 

Balked of the occasion for honouring a popular man, the 
mol) bethought them of attacking some unpoi)ular person ; 
and tliey found conveniently in their neighbourhood the 
residence of Sir Patrick Johnston, who was particularly 
amenable to the people of Kdinburgh, having been their 


' Lockhart Papers, i. 163. “llie Commissioner, as he passed 
through the .street, was cursed and routed to his facr, and the Duke 
of Hamilton hiizra'd anti conveyed every night with a great number 
of apprentices and younger sort of people from the Parliament House 
to tke Abbey, exhorting him to stand by the country, and assuring 
him of lus being suppoiied.*' 
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lord provost. Sii Patrick lived in an elevated floor in one 
of the mountainous houses of the Old Town ; and making' 
their attack on that generally most assailable itari of a 
citizen’s house, the windows, the mob found them too high 
up to be reached by their most skillul stone-throwers. 

T hey resolved to attack the door, but as only a few ol 
them could mount the conunor. stiiir to as''.ail it, the attack 
would not have been very fonnidable had there been any 
defenders. The ex-provost’s wife was, however, at home, 
with no other protectors than her domestirs. While tliose 
who had mounted the stair were staving in the door, site 
went to one of those windows which had proved them- 
selves to be above the missiles of the mob, and .screamed 
for assistance. A neighbour went for the town-guard, who 
Ccitne up to the number of thirty, and dispersed the rabble, 
making prisoners of six ol the most ofheious ot those who 
were engaged in the yet unsiicccsbful attack on the door. 
The disturbance, however, haying once begun, increasea, 
and the streets were for a while in ihc hands of the mob, 
who made the passage homewards t<.) the unionist members 
of Parliament whom they recognised unpleasant. The 
crowd seems to have been an ephemeral one, not actuateil 
by the deep resentments shown in the aliairs of (ireen and 
Porteous, though it was sj>oken of as very formidable by 
the party w’riters of the period. Defoe, who was present, 
describing it with palpable exaggeration, mentions among 
other indications of its ferocity, that he himself “ had one 
great stone throwm at him for but looking out of a window, 
for they suffered nobody to look out, especially with any 
lights, lest they should know faces and inform against them 
alterwards.’* ' 


» History of the Union, 238. Defoe, with his usual plcajant 
rulity, recurs to his dangers from this mob, which he seems to think 
he had not sufficiently indicated in the throwing of the smiic, 
thus: “The author of this had his share of the danger in this tumult, 
and, though unknown to him. wa« iv.itchcd and set by the mob, m 
Older to know where to find him, Iwd his chamber wimlow insulted, 
and the window!» below him broken in mistake. llut» Iw the prudence 
of his friends, the shortness of iu continuance, and % pn^wioc, 

he cscai>ed.”--P. 230. Pefoe exaggerates this affair to !a:in the 
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The riot seemed to grow too formidable to be dealt 
with by the city-guard, who were the police and military 
protectors of the city, and had, in ordinary circumstances, 
the exclusive privilege of military action within its walls. 
As the sailors from Leith, generally the most effective 
members of any Kdinbiirgh mob which has nothing more 
in view than destruction, were on their way to participate 
in the confusion, the Commissioner thought it would be 
well to have assistance from the castle ; and with the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Provost, a battalion of the guards entered 
the town and dispersed the concourse, placing sentinels 
at the heads of the long alleys through which Edinburgh 
mobs are apt to percolate back to the main street. The 
streets were cjuiet soon after midnight. 

T'he details of the affair would, indeed, not belong to 
history from its own intrinsic importance, and would 
hardly deserve even transient 'ffoticc, were it not that 
the anti-Rt*voliition writers founded on it as showing the 
unpopularity of the Union. It thus became historically 
important, as the actual measure of their formidable 
announcements of national resistance. No life was lost 
in it, «ind appnrently no material personal injury inflicted. 
Indeed it docs not aj^pear that the passing of the Union 
cost a single life, yet Scotland has not been always spar- 
ing of human sacrifn es when her people were in earn- 
est The Privy t\)uncil issued a proclamation against the 
recurrence of similar disorders, which, in laying special in- 
junctions on the professors of the university to keep their 
students in order, and on tradesmen to see to the conduct 
of their apprentice'^, indicates that the youthful part of the 
population w^ere the more zealous and formidable.^ Sev- 


prudence of the ministTy in suppressing it ; and Lockhart is equally 
profuse in his anxiety to m.\ke out a case of strong popular feeling 
against tlie union. 

^ The really trifling character of this outbreak would be fully 
evinced, if we had no other information, by the laborious but vain 
efforts of Lockhart and his friends to inflate it into national import- 
ance. He reasons that, in this insiaiue, *'the inclinations of the 
elder were known by the actions of the rasher and younger,’* and 
says : *Tis not to be exi)ressed how gre.it the consternation was that 
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eral members, and especially the Lord High Constable, 
whose ofhcc it was to protect the Parliament, declaimed 
vehemently against the resort to the troops. 'Fhey re 
mamed, however, as a military guard in Edinburgh during 
the progress of the discussion ; and thus the force which 
the Act of Security had created het ame instrumental in 
accomplishing what its chief pnuuoters deemed the ruin 
of their country. 

Among the efforts of the Opposition at this critical junc- 
ture, one had a character peculiar to Scotland, and the 
habits and institutions of the people ; — this was the ap- 
pointment of a solemn fast for an expiation of the sins 
of the land. On many occasions — some of them of com 
paratively recent date — this plan has bein resoited to for 
spreading and deepening party views, and collecting the 
people in great solemn assemblages. It is difficult to 
bring arguments against such an act of homage to the 
Almighty, on the eve of a great national undertaking, 
even though it be known that the motives of those who 
propose it are purely temy)oral and factious, and that their 
sole object is to get the conduct of their political op- 
ponents denounced as a sin of which the nation ought 
vehemently to repent. The promoters of the proposed 
solemnity, however, did not carry their point on this 
occ^ion. They were chiefly arrant Jacobites, and their 
motives were too flagrantly apparent.^ I'he Parliament 


seized the courtiers on this occasion. Formerly they did, or pre- 
tended, not to believe the disposition of the people against the Union, 
but now they were thoroughly convinced of it, and terribly afraid of 
their lives ; this passage making it evident that the Union was cram- 
med down Scotlimd's throat." He says, in continuation : ** This mob 
was attended with bad consequences to the country party, for, falling 
out before the nation was equally informed of the state of affairs, and 
equally influenced with resentment, it was easier dissipated, and dis- 
couraged others from making any attempts for the future, and rave oc- 
casion to the courtiers here to represent to the ministiy of England not 
to be alarmed, for it consisted of a parcel of rascally hoys, no others 
being concerned in it, though the chipfs of the country party had en- 
coun^ed and hired them out ; besides, the placing of these guards 
overawed many both in and out of the House.’*— HUickhart Papers, 
1 163, 164. 

* Defoe says it ** was apposed by those that some thought had 
VOL. VIII. K 
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refused legislatively to enact a solemn fast, leaving it to 
the ecclesiastical tribunals to appoint any such solemnity, 
with such sanctions as they possessed ; nor, on a second 
proposition, would the Estates agree to give the House of 
i^arliamcnt as a temporary church, in which two favourite 
j)opular preachers might ofl^ciate on the occasion.^ 

The General Assembly were then sitting in their periodi- 
cal Commission, and as the appointment of fasts was a 
usual function of that body, there was nothing conspicuous 
or unusual in their so acting at the present juncture. The 
fast thus held, without any momentous or unusual pre- 
cedents, was observed with inoffensive decorum ; and, 
much to the mortification of its eagerest promoters, was 
made more a religious than a political observance. The 
Commission took the occasion to recommend that the 
preservation of the Church of Sjpotland should not rest on 
the mere negative sanction that the treaty left ecclesias- 
tica\ nvattets nnto\\c\\ed, bvit should receive some strong 
and spcciai su\)poTt *, and on this hint, the Act of Security, 
to be afterwards spoken ot, was prepared.* 

This body, as the representative of the Church of Scot- 
land, passed more than one farther address to the Parlia- 
ment while the great affair was before it. These docu- 
ments had a moderation of tone deeply provoking to the 
Jacobites, who would lain have seen the Church fall into 
the snare of asserting its supremacy over all things, as of 
old, and disdaining to countenance worldly policy, or the 
work of men's hands. Hut the comfortable Established 
clergy of that day were difl'erent men from the theocrats 
of Dunbar and Hothwell Bng, and declined to court ruin 
by helping the Jacobites to their triumph. The sagacious 


more inclination to tin* wotk oi a public fast than those that proposed 
U.” This soil of MOinlal hyiiiiciisy seems to have got no reciprocity 
fiom the honest mind of Fletcher of Saltoun, who said if he ** could 
tell what he knew, some ol its jiromoters would be ashamed to hold 
up their faces.*’ — Hume of CroMig’s Diary, 177. 

' Hume's Diaiy, 177. 

’ This address is not to be fiHtnd in the Minutes of rarhament/* 
oor in the ordinary printed pioccedings of the tjencial Assembly. It 
will be found in Dehie, 60S 
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Carstairs, though no longer their moderator and chairman, 
led them by his counsel. It would have, perhaps, been 
unreasonable to expect that an ecclesiastic^ body, count- 
ing itself independent of all other authority and irrespon- 
sib^le in this world, should accc])t, without a nominal pro- 
test, an alliance with a Church which it was bound by its 
standards to denounce ; but the protest w'as made gently, 
and after the manner of men who wish to say such a tiling 
for consistency’s sake, and then have done with it. It 
complained of the Test Act in England, as making an 
inequality incapacitating Scotsmen to hold office there; 
and recommended, as a security for the Church of Scot- 
land, that “ no oath, bond, or test of any kind,” should be 
required from ministers or members of the Church of Scot- 
land, “ which are inconsistent with the known principles of 
this Church.”^ The oath by the sovereign on accession, 
afterwards embodied in the Act of Security, was suggested; 
and the address concluded with a gentle protest on the 
prospect of the Presbyterians and their Church being liable 
to legislation by the bench of bishops.* 

During the desultory discussion preliminary to the vot- 
ing, addresses against the fundamental principles of the 
treaty as an incorporating union began gradually to make 
their appearance, and at length flowed in with a strong 
current. Those who maintain that the union was a spe- 
cies of conquest, found on these documents as the evi- 
dence of its national rejection by the people of Scotland. 


* li might, as we shall see, have saved the country from very iin- 
plea-iant disputes and divisions in subseejuent legislation, if the previ- 
ousi instances showing this antipathy of the Presbyterians to take, in 
their religious capacity, oaths of a political character, had been better 
considered by statesmen. 

^ In case this proposed treaty of union shall be concluded, this 
n.tt tun will be subjected, in its civil interest, to a Hritish Parliament, 
^ herein twenty-six prelates are to be constituted members and legit- 
Ittors : and lest our silence should be construed to import our con- 
sent or approbation of the civil places and powers of churchmen, we 
cuve leave, in all humility and due respect to your grace and hon- 
ourable Estates of Parliament, to represent, that it is contrary to our 
known principles and covenants, that any churchmen should hear 
ci\il office or iiave power in the commonwealth."* 
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It is clear, however, that they emanated, like many othei 
apparently wide manifestations of national feeling, from 
some central workshop, and it does not appear that they 
were received with a tamiiltuous unanimity hufficient to 
satisfy the organisers.' 

These addresses came fir^t from the county gentlemen, 
or the “ barons and freeholders,” of tlie counties of Mid- 
Lothian, Linlithgow, Perth, Stirling, Dumbarton, and For- 
far. From tliese counties, addresses had come in before 
the 4th of November, when the towns took up the cry, 
certainly very moderately at the beginning. The first 
urban addresses came from I^inlithgow, Dunkeld, and 
Dysart. 'I'hey were followed, on the 8th of November, 
by the parish of T’ullyallan, by Dunfermline, then a mere 
village, and by Ilorrowstounness, a place then of greater 
relative importance than at present. These representa- 
tions from the burghs seemed to be concentrated in an 
address from the shadow of the old burghal parliament 


^ Ijockhart, in his indiscreet impetuosity, divulges the policy of the 
addresses. Defoe had spoken of the adilrcsses as a part of the politi- 
cal machinery of the pai hanient.ary opposition, on which Lockhart 
says : *'That vile monster and wtctch, Daniel Defoe, and other mer- 
cenaiy tools and trumpeters of rcl)ellion, have often asserted that 
these addresses, and other instances of the nation’s aversion to the 
union, proceeded from the false glosses and underhand dealings of 
those that opposed it in Pailiamcnt, whereby the meaner sort were 
imposed upon and delu\lcd into those jealousies and measures. I 
shall not deny, but perhaps this measure of addressing had its firs* 
original as they leport ; but ’tis absolutely false to say that any sinis- 
ter means were used to bring in subscribers ; the contraiy is notori- 
ously known, for the people (locked together to sign them, and ex- 
pressed their sentiments with the greatest indignation.” He after- 
wards gives a specimen of the addresses, which, he unconsciously 
says, was in the form for the most part made use of everywhere, ex- 
cepting that some of the western parishes added the inconsistency of 
the union with the National and Solemn Leagues and Covenant. It 
is surely not wonderful, aftei the hints which the Jacobite chionicler 
thus permits to escape him, that he should have to record how ** the 
Parliament had no more regard to these addresses, which contained 
the inclinations and earnest supplications of the people, than if they 
had indeed served for no other use than to make kites, which was tl^ 
use my Lord of Argyle was pleased to assign them publicly in Parlia' 
ment*’- Lockhart lepers, i. 166-170. 
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called the Convention of Royal Burghs, a body even 
then quite uninfluentiol, which yet, by its sounding cor- 
porate name, has often produced a considerable effect at 
a distance. 

The Opposition in Parliament founded on the addresses 
the tactic, that before deciding on so important a matter 
as this Union, which involved die annihilation of the con- 
stitution through which they were ajipointed, the Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved, that the constituencies might 
be consulted. A reference to constituents has always a 
fair appearance. In this instance the reference was de- 
sired in order that, in the delay it would create, the 
Jacobites might have time to make their arrangements 
with France ; while many chances in their favour might 
arise during the course of an exciting election. A legis- 
lative body is never prompt to admit its own unfitness to 
deal with the affairs before it, on account of their import- 
ance. But the Parliament of Scotland could find abund- 
ant reasons for declining to resign its functions, and for 
deeming itself imiieriously bound to carry out the great 
work which it so propitiously found itself in a position to 
accomplish. It was expressly contemplated as an imme- 
diate practical measure, in the year 1703, when this Par- 
liament was elected, and indeed it might be said that the 
Parliament which adjusted the union was chosen for that 
very purpose. Men who felt that tliey had in their hands 
the means of carrying through so great and beneficent a 
project, would have been justified on grounds far less con- 
clusive in their resolution not to resign their powers and 
lose their opportunity. 

The Parliament spent a month in preliminary discussions, 
which cleared the way for effective warfare, and enabled 
parties in the House to estimate each other’s strength. 
Though they must have felt that they had a majority in 
Parliament, the Government were far from sanguine ; and 
the private correspondence of the period shows that those 
who appeared in public to treat the measure as one that 
must pass, had many misgivings, and acknowledged to 
each other with regret that, after all, the great project of 
pacification would probably have to be abandoned. 
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The first pitched battle of the campaign uvas fought on 
the 4th of November. It was agreed that a vote should 
then be taken on the first article of the union, with the 
understanding that it could only be carried as a part, and 
“ that, if the other articles of the union be not adjusted 
by the Parliament, then the agreeing to and approving of 
the first shall be of no effect” The occasion was memor- 
able from the oratorical display it called forth. The Duke 
of Hamilton, shaking off his usual lethargy, or abandoning 
his designed inactivity, gave forth a spirit-stirring address 
on Scots nationality. Seton of Pitmedden, one of the 
commissioners, spoke for the public an essay in favour of 
the measure, with that calm appeal to sense and facts 
which is becoming in a responsible statesman asking sup- 
port for a new and vitally important measure. 

But the occasion roused up a spirit of another order, 
uncontaminated by the stain of faction or treachery, and 
great in its own enthusiastic integrity. The young Lord 
Belhaven, whose impetuous, haughty, and fierce' character, 
is visible in the dark brow, stern lip, and flashing eyes of 
his portrait, and is confirmed by his public conduct and 
the opinions of his contemporaries, had shown a degree of 
ferocious animosity to the new measure which some thought 
would lead to insanity — others, to a criminal outbreak. ^ 
He had resolved to concentrate his wrath in a great effort; 
and, too deeply absorbed in brooding over his own con- 
ceptions to take the slightest notice of the calm speech of 
Seton, he poured his feelings forth in a passionate torrent 
of theatrical invective, wrought up to the highest tone ol 
classic denunciatory rhetoric. This speech is an event in 
the history of Scodand. It was circulated in all known 
shapes among the people, passed through unnumbeied 
editions, and was so plentifully dispersed, that a book-col- 
lector seldom buys a volume of Scots political pamphlets 
of the early part of the eighteenth century which does not 
contain “ The Speech of the Lord Belhaven on the subject- 
matter of an Union betwixt the two Kingdoms of Scotland 
and England.” 


* See the Jerviswood Coirespondence* 159 
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A great portion of the influence of this speech must be 
attributed to the author s rank, and to his honest enthusiasm ; 
for his memory is not tainted with designs for encouraging 
a foreign invasion, or professions of nationality for the 
purpose of aiding the house of Stewart. His intrinsic 
ability must have effectually aided these incidental quali- 
fications, for it would be impossible to stumble on this 
production, in any shape, without acknowledging in it the 
work of an artist. In despite of Scotticisms, Gallicisms, 
overstretched classicality, and monstrous affectation, it 
would stand beside any efforts of later English oratory ; 
and probably, were it examined at an age so distant as 
not to give the later speaker the benefit of a distinctly 
perceptible adaptation to acknowledged conventionalisms, 
it would be found to have few competitors among them 
in the essentials of heroic oratory — rapid and potent dic- 
tion, impassioned appeal, bold and apt illustration. A 
marked peculiarity of this effort is, that while it was 
evidently intended for the populace rather than Parliament, 
it is full of subtle classical allusions. The enthusiastic 
patriot had studied to good purpose the two masters of 
ancient oratory, and, perhaps unconsciously, had armed 
himself from both. From the stem, emphatic Greek, he 
took his rapid pictures of the several grades of his country- 
men under the new dispensation. His cultivated audience 
could not but admit their terseness and simplicity, anrl 
their aptness to the matter on hand, if they were well 
founded. At the same time, his substantial predictions 
were as comprehensible as they were alamung to the 
anxious public without, to whom his classical allusions 
would seem not the less gorgeous and majestic as decora- 
tions, that they were mysterious, and required an inter- 
preter. And even in his own particular audience, we can 
imagine, if he had a good rhetorical manner, a thrill 
passing through the House when he says ; “ What hinders 
us, my lord, to lay aside our divisions, to unite cordially 
and heartily together in our present circumstances, when 
our all is at stake ? Hannibal, my lord, is at our gates. 
Hannibal is come the length of this table — he is at the 
foot of this throne ; he will demolish this throne if we take 
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not notice — he’ll seize upon these regalia — he’ll take them 
as our spolia opima, and whip us out of this house never to 
return again. For the love of God, then — for the safety 
and welfare of our ancient kingdom, whose sad circum- 
stances I hope we shall yet convert into prosperity and 
happiness I — we want no means if we unite. God blesseth 
the peace-makers — we want neither men nor sufficiency 
of all manner of things to make a nation happy.” This 
strain was broken occasionally by bold theatrical interrup- 
tions. He puts the question of national union of parties 
against the common enemy, upon his bended knees — 
pauses for a reply, as if it were a thing to be expected — 
and solemnly records, ‘‘ No answer.” But the most effec- 
tive point must have been that where, after a rapid sketch 
of the contents of tlic treaty, he exclaimed, “Good God I 
what is this? — an eniire surrender ! My lord, 1 find my 
heart so full of grief and indignation, that I must beg 
pardon not to finish the last ])art of my discourse, that T 
may drop a tear as the prelude to so sad a story.” 

We are told, however, that during the pause, the mem- 
bers, instead of being silence -stricken and expectant, 
carried on a desultory discussion on the matters before 
them, until the orator resumed. A Scots audience is 
by no means the best a(la])ted for such attempts. The 
speech does not appear to have had the slightest influence 
on the division. It is the boast of British senatorial 
operation that the highest eloquence scarcely ever com- 
mands a single vote, since the resolutions of legislators 
are founded on deeper and more permanent influences. 
And this cautious, unimpulsive spirit, has been at least 
as conspicuous in Scotland as in England. Like many 
anotlier parliamentary achievement, the great speech of 
Lord Belhaven was addressed to the country. The body 
who immediately received it were indeed rather inclined 
to ridicule than to feel it ; and there was much laughter 
and cheering when Lord Marchmont stood up, and, in apt 
allusion to the peculiar form in which Belhaven clothed 
his predictions, said they had heard a long speech, and a 
very terrible one ; but he thought a short answer would 
suffice, and it might be given in these words : “ Behold, 
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he dreamed ; but, lo, when he awoke, behold, it Has a 
dream ! ” 

When the vote was taken, there were one hundred and 
sixteen in favour of the article; eighty>three against it. 
The Squadrone, or new party, had declared their intention, 
and thrown their weight into the side of the Union. Un- 
less it could be interrupted by external circumstances, of 
which undoubtedly there was much risk, the measure 
might now — though those immediately interested in its 
progress had nervous apprehensions — be considered safe, 
so far as the Scots Parliament was conce rned. The great 
preponderance of the majority was in the peerage, and 
the same peculiarity marked the subsequent divisions. 
The barons or county representatives were thirty-seven to 
thirty-three; the representatives of the burghs, thirty- 
three to twenty-nine ; so that there was at least a majority 
in each Estate — a matter of moment on so vital a ques- 
tion as this, since we have seen that it had sometimes 
been questioned whether a measure could be constitution- 
ally adopted in the Scots Parliament against a majority of 
any one Estate.^ 

After this great contest both parties took breath, and 
ten days elapsed in the transaction of miscellaneous busi- 
ness, ere a division was taken on the second article. Here 
the Opposition fought more for delay than a parliamentary 
defeat of the measure. But the piospects inducing the 
delay prompted the Government to speed. Like men 
who, conveying precious stores, may possibly be overtaken 
by enemies or robbers, they hastened onward and used 
their powerful working majority to suppress all unnecessary 
postponements. 

Before the end of November, the House had conquered 
the main difficulty in settling the great fundamental prin- 


^ Defoe, with the solemn garrulity lo which he is sometimes ad- 
dicted, has a series of imposing and appropriate reflections on the day 
of this propitious division — ^4th November— being the anniversary of 
two other propitious events— the birth of William IIT., and his arrival 
in England. Had the debate been jirotracted till next day. he might 
have had to connect it with the still more marked anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 
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ciples, of the Incorporating Union, and tlie Succession to 
the Crown. When they entered on matters of fiscal and 
commercial detail, the proceedings sometimes took a shape 
gratifying to the lovers of national independence. The 
great points once carried, the Government could in some 
measure conciliate, by tolerating proposed amendments 
and occasionally permitting them to be carried, so that 
the Parliament of Scotland could not be charged with 
slavishly recording the terms dictated by the English com- 
missioners. Thus the fifth article was so amended as to 
secure the privilege of the navigation laws more fully to 
those vessels which the Scots shipowners, in the defi- 
ciency of building-yards at home, had purchased abroad. 
A considerable addition, deemed of great importance at 
the time by the agricultural party, was made to the sixth 
article. Its object was to extend the bounties and pro- 
tection on cereal produce to that which in Scotland was 
the most important, but which, in England, had been 
passed as unworthy of notice — oats and oatrnedl.^ 

Some of the English commercial prohibitions appeared 
to be formidable stumbling-blocks; and indeed, when 
one looks at the accumulation of portentous interference 
which the English law had established by a series of 
statutes, each outbidding its predecessor in a stringency 
and cruelty excited by the impossibility of accomplishing 
what was desired, it seems wonderful that the treaty was 
brought safely through so perilous a mass. The exporta- 
tion of wool from England was a crime, at one time pun- 
ishable with death. It was said that when the two nations 


* In connection with the supposition that the Tiealy of Union was 
an unalterable and unassailable bargain, ever to Ijc lield sacred, what- 
ever benefits might accnie from an alteration, it is curious to notice 
the concluding part of this amendment so strongly urged on the part 
of the Scots : ** In respect the importation of victual into Scotland 
from any place beyond sea would piove a discouragement to tillage, — 
therefore, that the prohibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 
against importation of victual from Ii eland, or any other place beyond 
sea into Scotland, do, after the union, remain in the same force as 
now it is, until more proper and effectual ways be provided by the 

Parliament of Great Britain for discouraging the importation of the 
said victual from beyond sea.*’ 
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were made one, English wool, by its excellence, would 
drive that of Scotland, which embraced a large gentry and 
peasant interest, out of use. It was urged that the Scots 
wool should therefore be rendered exportable to be profit- 
able; but there were strong reasons of expediency against 
such an arrangement, and. among otliers, it would neces- 
sitate a complex fiscal and coast-guard system to prevent 
English wool from being removed to Scotland, and thence 
exported as Scots produce. Of this, as of other difficul- 
ties, the great solvent was money ; and an arrangement 
was proposed, and afterwards, with the other new clauses, 
assented to, appointing a fund to be devoted to the en- 
couragement of manufactures from Scots wool. 

On the seventh article, relating to excise duties, one of 
those practical debates occurred which are so perplex- 
ing, as, from some perverse fatality, the disputants never 
manage to get hold of what logicians call the contra- 
dictory formula, or meet each other on the same facts. 
The main question was the duty on beer or ale, the home- 
made liquor of the people. In Scotland, this liquor, after 
paying small local dues, which procured for it the national 
name of ** tippenny,’' was retailed at about the rate of a 
penny per English quart. It was not so potent a liquor 
as the English stout, or the Edinburgh ale of later days, 
but it was stronger than table beer. 'Fhe English ale 
l)aid an excise duty of 4s. qd. per barrel. It was pro* 
posed to make the excise duties the same in both coun- 
tries. The source of the inextricable dispute, which not 
only occupied much parliamentary time, but filled several 
pamphlets, was, that while one party maintained that the 
weak Scots tippenny was to be taxed at the same rate as 
the English ale, the other held that, being an inferior 
commodity, it was only to be rated with English small- 
beer, which paid is. 3d. per barrel. In the one case, the 
Scots liquor was to be enormously enhanced in taxation 
— ^in the other, to be greatly relieved. But when the 
House came, in a small committee, to examine the mat- 
ter, it simplified itself. They found that there were two 
very distinct grades of malt liquor in England, the one 
ranked by excise law at 18s. per barrel, and paying the 
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4S. 9d. duty ; the other ranked at 6s. per barrel, and pay^ 
ing IS. 3d. The Scots liquor was of a kind between the 
two. The problem was, how it should be taxed — and an 
adjustment was adopted which Defoe takes credit for 
having discovered. Subsequent political events, con- 
nected with the excise laws, deprived this affair of per- 
manent importance ; but it was a matter of great moment 
at the time, from the intense discussion it excited, and 
also because the seventh article of the treaty formed an 
addition to the instances in which the Scots Parliament 
had taken the liberty of altering the terms of the treaty as 
they had been adjusted by the commissioners. 

In the course of these labours in the department of 
practical detail, the attention of the House was directed to 
formidable occurrences outside. Queensberry, the Com- 
missioner, showed by his coolness, temper, and courage, 
that he had been well selected for his high and arduous 
function. His position had many anxieties and perils to 
balance its eminence. If the parties who desired national 
separation and war triumphed, the leader of the project, 
which was stigmatised as a betrayal of the country to its 
enemy, would probably be sacrificed. But besides these 
risks from defeat, he was favoured with many rumours and 
revelations about projects for his assassination ; and from 
one quarter received detailed information how twenty-four 
young patriots had sworn, by signatures written with blood, 
to put the traitor-tyrant to dcath.^ Another outbreak took 


* See the letter at full length in the Appendix to Defoe (p. 669) : 

** Some of them are to he cloathed in the Highland dress ; one in the 
habit of a beggar, with a false heard ; six of them are to be in the 
habit of baxters, that by this means they may, with the more ease, 
raise the rabble. One of those in Highland dress is to stand on your 
left hand as you come out of the Parliament House, with a naked dirk 
beneath his ])laid, to stab your grace ; hut, if he has no opportunity 
for action, then the beggu is to attend your coach with a pistol, be- 
ncatli his rags, which he is to fire at your grace, at which the baxters 
are to raise the rabble with their cries, which they think will soon be 
done ; then lest your grace should escape with life, they are to take 
care to get the Nether-bow Port closed in spite of the guards.’* ** This 
project, it must be observed, seems more dramatic than practical. 
What reason could the assassins have for accoutring themselves as 
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place in the streets of Edinburgh — stones were thrown in 
abundance — obnoxious statesmen made a narrow escape 
from serious injury; and again those who had been so 
industriously exciting to resistance appealed to the dis- 
turbance as a nation^ protestation. 

It was, however, from the west that mischief was chiefly 
apprehended. Two sources of danger, of contrary char- 
acter, had there a sinister juxtaposition, in the ultra- 
Cameronian Covenanters of the south, and the Jacobite 
Highlanders of the north. Of the testimonies uttered by 
the Cameronians, we have perhaps had enough ; it may 
suffice to say that, on this occasion, they were true to their 
old singleness of purpose.' In Cihisgow, which might be 
called Sie point of junction, where these extremes met, 
urgent application was made to the magistrates to send a 


Highlanders ? These were at that time marked men in the Lowland 
towns, not so common as Scott’s novels have made them in later 
times, and certainly not so innocent or unsuspected of mischief. 

^ What a palpable breach is this wicked union of our Solemn 
League and Covenant, whjch was made and sworne with uplifted 
hands to the Most High God, for purging and reforming His nouse, 
in these three nations, from error, heresy, superstition, and profane- 
ness, and whatever is contra^ to sound and pure doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government in the same ! And so it involves tliis 
nation in fearful perjury before God, being contrary to the very first 
article of the Covenant, wherein we swear to contiibute our utmost 
endeavours, in our several places and callings, to reform England in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government; but by this union both 
we and they are bound up for ever from all endeavours and attempts 
of this nature, and have put ourselves out of a capacity to give any 
help or assistance that way ; but, on the contrary, they come to be 
hardened in their impious and superstitious courses.” — Protestation 
and Testimony of the United Societies of the Witnessing Remnant 
of the anti-Popish, anti-Prelatic, anti-Erastian, anti- Sectarian, true 
Presbyterian Church of Christ in Scotland, against the Sinful Incor- 
porating Union. 

This document defines England as land so deeply already 
involved in the breach of Covenant, and pestered with so many 
sectaries’ errors and abominable practices.” It denounces the sac* 
cession, so arranged as to go to tne Prince of Hanover, ‘‘who has 
been bred and brought up in the Lutheran religion, which is not 
only different from, but in many things contrary unto, that purity in 

doctrine, reformation, and religion, we in these nations had attained 

** 
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city address against the Union. The unusual combina< 
tion of parties to this recommendation — Jacobite Papists 
uniting with austere Cameronians — was calculated to 
create suspicion and wonder, and the civic authorities 
deemed it the better policy not to move on the occasion. 
This occurred on the eve of the national fast already men- 
tioned ; and a zealous clergyman entering the pulpit on 
that day, in the spirit of the old field preachers, uttered 
an exciting exhortation on the dangers of the land, and 
the lukewarmness of the chosen people, concluding with 
the words, “ Wherefore, up and be valiant for the city of 
our God.” 

The day of fasting and humiliation was succeeded by 
a popular restlessness, which at last broke out in violence. 
On the 7th of September the provost’s house was at- 
tacked and gutted. It was the object of the rabble to 
compel that magistrate to sanction a city address against 
the Union ; but he was not to be found, having, after a 
jiractice to which civic functionaries are addicted, retired 
to a place of safety at the moment when a magistrate’s 
services were most needed. The address, though it lost 
the distinction thus desired for it, was prepared and signed 
by the deacons, or those who specially represented the 
tradesmen in the old Scots corporations. Matters again 
lulled down for some days, and the provost returned to 
the honours of his post, deeming the dangers over ; but 
there w^as a restlessness in the public mind likely to break 
out on the first disturbing incident. Some dispute arcs.* 
about the committal of an ordinary criminal to the city 
prison, which immediately spread into a fierce riot. The 
mob became masters of the streets, parading about in 
search of unpopular characters. The provost, taken by 
surprise, and unable to find a securer retreat, was obliged to 
hide himself in a private house, where he narrowly escaped 
capture.^ The rioters were for some days masters of the 


^ Defoe gives a ludicrously solemn account of the affair, and some- 
what gratuitously infers, that if the piovost had been caught he would 
have been murdered. ** They searched every apartment to the top 
of the stair, and came into the veiy room where he was. But the 
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dty; but the history of the affair, so far is it can be 
gathered from conflicting accounts, is rather that of the 
incompetence of the guardians of order, than of the power 
and ferocity of the mob, who contented themselves with 
much noisy parade and some malicious destniction, but 
drew no blood. ^ 

The crowd had got i)Ossession of a considerable quan- 
tity of old arms ; and a ])ortion, according to the use of 
mobs thus fortunate, thought fit to improvise themselves 
into an army, and march forth on a campaign. Between 
forty and fifty, supposed to be all liot Covenanters save 
their leader, Finlay, who is set down as a veteran Jacobite, 
went forth on a march towards Kilsyth. T'his movement 
carried off, for a time, the most energetic and active por- 
tion of the rioters. Finding neither enemies nor adherents, 
they asked each other for what purpose they had come 
forth; and feeling the listlessness which, after the first 
pulse of excitement, overtakes men who have been some 
days wandering without a motive, they slunk back to their 
homes, and deposited their arms with any one who would 
readily receive them. They had disbanded just in time 
to escape active duty ; for a party of horse, two hundred 
strong, was despatched westward to put down what had 
the outward form, at least, of an insurrection. A detach- 
ment of twenty-five entered and overawed the insurrec- 


same Hand lhat smote the men of Sodom with blindness when they 
would have rabbled the angels, ])rotccted him from this many-headed 
monster, and so blinded them that they could not find him. It is the 
opinion of many of the soberest and most judicious of the citizens, 
that if they had found him, their fury was so past all government, 
that they would have murdered him, and that in a manner barbarous 
enough ; and if they had, as we say of a bull-dog, once but tasted 
blond, who knowb where they would have ended ? I'he provost was 
hid in a bed which folded up s^ainst the wall, and which they never 
thought of taking down. Having escaped this imminent danger, he 
was conveyed out of town the next day by his fiiends, and went for 
the second lime to Edinburgh.” — P. 272. 

^ Defoe is obliged to conclude an elaborate elTort to describe the 
horrors of this outbreak with the remaik — “In short, except that 
there was no blood ^ed, they acted the exnrt part of an enraged, 
ungovemed multitude.” — P. 277. 
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tionary city, taking prisoner Finlay and one of his prominent 
supporters, and they were conveyed to Edinburgh. A few 
more ringleaders were subsequently taken, and the out- 
break almost insensibly died away. 

But it was not in the miscellaneous and divided rabble 
of Glasgow that the danger lay, but in their united and 
zealous neighbours on the south. The Government, see- 
ing danger in the periodical musterings and trainings 
appointed by the Act of Security, carried a measure 
suspending its operation during the existing Parliament. 
But the Cameronians of the western counties, whose com- 
bined spirit of military ardour and religious enthusiasm 
we have already seen, had instinctively adopted this oppor- 
tunity of strengthening their already effective organisation. 
They protested against every government but God's gov- 
ernment, by which they meant their own. Tiiough their 
views partook of republicanism and popular regulation, 
yet they transacted business with the secrecy, despatch, 
and uniformity of a despotism } for, as we often see in 
such bodies, isolated in their Qwn peculiar opinions and 
surrounded by opponents — all difference of opinion was 
suppressed as treachery. They were like an army in an 
enemy’s country, to whom division is destruction, and 
whose elected or incidental leaders exercise over them a 
despotic sway. Thus compact and organised, they were 
prepared, with all the fatalism of the Turk, to go straight 
to battle without misgiving or inquiry about results — 
careless, since they were led by divine impulse, of the 
numbers whom they encountered, and ready to die without 
a murmur when it was not tlieir predestined fate to be 
victorious. ^ 

^ Their leader, Ker of Kersland, who saw their peculiarities with 
the distinctness of one who wob among but not of them, gives this 
interesting notice of their condition at this time : '*The Cameronians 
are strictly religious, and ever act upon that principle, making the 
war a part of their religion, .ind converting state policy into points of 
conscience. They fight as they pray, and pray as they fight, making 
every battle a new exercise of their faith, believe that in such a 
case tliey are, as it were, under the banner of Christ. If they fall in 
battle, they die in their calling, as martyrs to the good cause, and 
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On the 20th of November a body of horsemen from the 
surrounding country dashed into the town of Dumfries, 
and forming themselves in the market-place, made a fire, 
in which they burned the articles of the treaty, and the 
names of the Scots commissioners, leaving a document 
attached to the cross, in which, in spirited and popular 
language, they maintained that the peo])lc were not bound 
by the acts of the commissioners and tlie Parliament, but 
were under solemn obligation to discard their betrayers, 
and stand by the old national independence. There was 
an order and systematic calmness in the proceeding, much 
more alarming than the turbulence of the street rabble in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is believed that not above 
two hundred horsemen were present, but rumour magnified 
them into an army of several thousands. 'I'hcy kept their 
own counsel, and though they are generally set down as 
Cameronians, it is not certain that they belonged to that 
body ; and the declaration affixed to the cross was not in 
the usual Scriptural phraseology of the liill-men. 

believe that, in thus slic'cldtng their blood, they finish the work of 
their salvation. From such maxims and articles of iaitli, the Came* 
ronians may be slain- never conqueied. Gruit numbeis of them have 
lost their lives, but few or none ever yielded. On the contrary, 
whenever they believe their duty or relijjion calls them to it, they aie 
always unanimous and 1 eady, with undaunted spirits and great vivacity 
of mind, to encounter hardships, attempt great enterprises, despise 
danger, and bravely rush on to death 01 \ictory. . . . They 

are governed by a general quarterly meeting, composed of two com- 
missioners deputed by each town w'here tliey live ; and whatever is 
concluded at this meeting is a general rule to the whole. They are 
closer in their deliberations than tlie other parties arc ; for whatever 
comes before them is disputed and concluded without the least danger 
of being exposed, and whatever is so resolved is accordingly executed 
with the profoundest secrecy and expedition. For the Cameronians 
are alwa3rs ready, under their proper officers, well ap]>uinted, and, 
when it is found at their general meeting to be their duty, can assemble 
upon the least notice given them; so that, t1 tough they be the fewest 
in number, yet they are in efiect the most considerable of the three, 
for the commonalty of the Presbyterians, who have a wondeHnl 
opinion of their piety and virtue, always readily join with them in 
anything that concerns the public, which the Cameronians encour^e 
and allow, but do not permit them to be members of their societies, 
or to bear any part in the conduct of their affairs.” — Memoirs of John 
Ker, i. 12-15. 

VOL. VIII. 
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Some of the bold schemers of the day had arranged a 
plan for bringing these Cameronians and the Highlanders 
to act in concert. A fit man to lead the fanatics was found 
in Cunninghame of Ecket, who had held the command of 
a regiment, and had heavy grievances against the Govern- 
ment for disbanding it, and leaving arrears of pay unsettled. 
He was to embody his Covenanting army at Sanquhar, on 
the Nith, and at the same moment the Duke of Athole 
was to assemble the Jacobite Highlanders above the 
passes. The two armies were to march north and south 
until they met, and then, with brotherly harmony, were 
to wheel round eastward to Edinburgh and disperse the 
Parliament. However well the Cameronians were in use 
to guard their secrets, yet there was more than one traitor 
in their councils on this occasion. Hepbuin, their clerical 
leader, appears to have systematically betraytid their pro- 
ceedings to the Government, while counselling and en- 
couraging them. With a bold ingenuity, acquired in 
his casuistic studies, he justified his conduction account 
of the importance of its consequences to the peace and 
stability of the country. Cunninghame, the militnry 
leader, did not escape suspicion of treachery. 

Another of their trusted advisers, John Ker of Kersland, 
made the manner in which he deceived them the ground- 
work of an amusing narrative, which reminds one of Le 
Sage.^ John Ker had married the heiress of the Craufurds 
of Kersland, a family which, in the previous two generations, 
had been leaders of the wild Covenanters in their hour ot 
j)eril. According to that hereditary feeling so predominant 
through all Scotland, the leadership was held to descend 
on him, with the other family honours and possessions ; 
but he had imbibed a very different spirit from that of the 
single-minded zealots of the days of persecution. Aware 
of the influential position which Ker occupied, the Duke 
of Queensbeiry sent for him, and represented to him that 
if he would serve the Government on this trying occasion, 

^ Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, in North Britain, Esq., con- 
taining his secret Transactions and Negotiations in Scotland, England, 
the Courts of Vienna, Hanover, and other loreign parts. Published 
by himself. 2 vols., 1726. Quoted above, p. 161. 
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he would achieve a great object, not unworthy, of course, 
of those rewards which achievements in statesmanship 
reap. He seems to have yielded to these blandishments 
without the slightest struggle. He ])romised to keep 
counsel — to help and urge on the proceedings of his 
friends — and to inform the Government, from time to time, 
of their secret movements and intentions. They might 
be permitted to burn down a few houses, or commit some 
other secondary outrages; but they were to go no for- 
midable length without the Ciovernment having such fuU 
notice as might lead to etfectual suppression.' 

If we may believe the story of the disappointed Jacobites, 
the Cameronians were ready to march towards Hamilton 
seven thousand men well armed, and the Duke of Athole 
had mustered his Highlanders, and was ready to penetrate 
the pass of Killiecrankie, when the Duke of Hamilton, for 
selfish reasons of his own, sent rapid messengers to all the 
commanders and musterers, desiring them to break up 
their troops and return home. Whoever may have actually 
stopped the rising, the real secret of its abrupt dissolution 
was doubtless an unpleasant consciousness dawning on the 
conspirators that they were betrayed by some of their own 
number, if it were not an instinctive feeling arising in the 
minds of the Cameronians that they were to be made the 
tools of others, and fight in the wrong camp. The Govern- 
ment, acejuainted with every step that had been taken, was 
prepared to meet such an open insurrection with troops 
trom England. But a rising so suppressed was not an 

^ The reader of Ker’s volumes can scarce help thinking that he 
strives to make himself worse than he was, since, whether he may 
have been the knave he repiesents, it is difficult to believe that the 
Cameronians were the corresponding fools. Mentioning the affec- 
tionate kindness with which they listened to his views, as the repre- 
sentative of their old leader, he complacently tells the world — “ I 
pretended —and would to God 1 had dealt more sincerely — to join 
with them in all their measures, and offered to fortify their resolutions 
with some arguments of my own.” Turning over the page, the first 
sentence likely to meet the eye is — “The Camferonians, as I expected, 
reposed more confidence in me than 1 deserved, which will appear 
but too plainly in the following sheets. Whereupon I despatched an 
express to the Duke of Queensberry, and told him," &c. — Vol. i. 
33-45* 
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event to be courted at such a perilous juncture of af&irs ; 
and it is likely that the Government helped the conspira- 
tors to find out that they were entrapped, and did not 
too carefully poticeal the preparations for defence. 

The next movement ag.iinst the measure was less dar- 
ing and dangerous, but, had it been well managed, offered 
a better prospect of success. It was proposed that the 
country gentlemen of the Opposition — and they were 
certainly a numerous body — should assemble in Edin- 
burgh, and present, in solemn procession, an address to 
the High Commissioner in Parliament, praying that the 
measure, so offensive to them, might be abandoned — at 
least until a new Parliament could assemble. It was said 
to be a device of the old Duchess of Hamilton, who had 
by marriage carried the honours and domains of her house 
into that of Douglas. Tht circular letters calling the 
asseihbly were transmitted with secrecy, and those to 
whom they were sent began to pour in a quietly increas- 
ing stream into the metroi)olis. The Government, ever 
on the alert for dangerous symptoms, noticed with uneasi- 
ness the unusual number of country gentlemen frequenting 
the streets of Edinburgh. As they were nearly to a man 
Jacobites, it was piobably expected that they wished to 
accomplish more than the mere presentation of the ad- 
dress; and doubtless those who brought them together 
thought it not unlikely that accident might open to them 
a more adventurous field of exertion. But internal diffi- 
culties interrupted the address. The Fletcher and Bei 
haven party, who had been active in bringing up the 
assemblage, were not to be committed to the Pretender, 
and the Jacobite lairds \vould not give their adherence to 
a Parliamentary succession. Thus there arose a division, 
which the mortified Jacobites charged the Duke of Hamil- 
ton with fostering for the sake of his own peculiar and 
inscrutable ends. A proclamation was issued against 
assemblages of persons for the purpose of passing ad- 
dresses. The Jacobite lairds, whether intimidated by this 
or not, at least grew tired of doing nothing, and gradually 
dropped back to their estates, to brood over the ruin of 
their country and cause in moody silence. 
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In the mean time, and while the articles of the Union 
were rapidly discussed and passed, the desire of the Com- 
mission of the Assembly, that Parliament should provide 
for the security of the Church, was considered, 'fhe in- 
genuity of statesmen was taxed to give the measure as 
many holds on permanency as words and ceremonies 
could communicate to it, and at length the method 
adopted for affording it peculiar prominence and firmness 
was this. It was passed as a separate Act before the Act 
adopting the treaty. There was a stipulation that it 
should be repeated as a part of any Act adopting the 
treaty, both in Scotland and in England — and so it accord- 
ingly came to be. It provided that the Presbyterian 
Church government, as it had been established by vari- 
ous Acts of Parliament, with its Confession of Faith, its 
discipline, and ecclesiastical judicatories, should remain 
for ever unalterable, and he “ the only government of the 
Church within the kingdom of Scotland.” It provided 
that every sovereign of Britain, at the accession, should 
take an oath to protect “ the government, worship, disci- 
pline, rights, and privileges ” of the Church J 

The Act appointed, by a provision which has given rise 
to much discussion, iliat no person should be a professor 
in any of the Scots universities, or a teacher in any school, 
unless he subscribed the Confession of Faith as the con- 
fession of his faith, and obliged himself in the presence of 
the presbytery to conform to the discipline and worship 
of the Church of Scotland. To understand the object of 
this provision, which established a test of belief anil con- 
formity, instead of the mere assent and acknowledgment 
required by the previous Act, it may be well to look at 
the avowed views of its promoters.* The risk that the 

^ This oath is still peculiai, in being taken at the accesbiun, while 
the other oaths are taken at the coronation. The maxim, that the 
sovereign never dies, had grown out of the principles of divine dght 
propagated in the seventeenth century ; and peihaps it was not then 
known that the practice of taking the oaths at the coronation, instead 
of the accession, was a relic of the old doctrine, that the reign of a 
monarcli only began with his coronation. 

* See the qualification of iir'jfessois, &c., as adjusted by the Re- 
volution Settlement, above, chap. Ixxxiii. 
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Church of the minority might be conquered and put m 
bondage by that of the majority, was ever present, dis- 
turbing the minds of the honest supporters of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland — nor can they be justly 
blamed for having felt some anxiety on the matter. The 
great object of their stipulations was to make barriers 
which the Church of England could not get over. Wher- 
ever there appeared, therefore, a power of hostile organi- 
sation in the hands of that Church, it behoved that a like 
force should be set against it on the part of Scotland. It 
was stated in the debates, and dwelt on with much jealousy 
and alarm, that in Flngland it was a necessary qualification 
for office, that the holder should have taken the sacrament 
according to the Church of England, — so it had been ap- 
pointed by the renowned Test Act ; and farther still, a 
party, likely soon to be predominant, were not content 
with the symbol of homage to the English Church, but 
demanded unceasing membership and confQrmity as a 
qualification for retaining office. 

When Scotland was governed by a legislature mainly 
consisting of the persons who h.ul passed, and who were 
trying to render more ligorous, the Cliurch of England 
test, was it not possible that some day, in their wanton 
strength, tliey might pass an Act extending it to Scotland? 
It appeared, then, that the most effective method of meet- 
ing such an invasion, at least in the vital spot of the 
educational institutions, was to set down a counter-test, 
instead of leaving the ground neutral and unfortified. 
Thus it was not from the essential utility of tests in them- 
selves that this provision was adopted, but as a protection 
from the antagonist tests of England, of which Scotland 
now runs no more risk than of the restoration of the 
Claim of Homage. To show this to have been the ob- 
ject, the injunction of the test is immediately followed by 
a clause declaring that none of the subjects of the king- 
dom shall be liable to any other and adverse tests.^ 


’ ** And further, her majesty, with advice aforesaid, expres.sly de- 
claie^ and statutes, that none of the subjects of this kingdom shall be 
liable to, but idl and every one of them for ever free of, any oath, text, 
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Before the debate on the Act came to an end, an effort 
was made to extend the system of tests to all offices of 
trust in Scotland, so long as the Test Act continued in 
operation in England. In this extended fonn it not 
to involve a belief in Presbyterianism, but it contained a 
solemn engagement to own and su])port the Presbyterian 
Church. The proposal was, however, negatived. The 
Government did not desire to extend the influence of 
Presbyterian tests. The Jacobite opposition, even to 
damage the treaty, were afraid to support a j)roposal 
which, if carried out in its sincerity, would exclude them- 
selves from civil office. The proposed test was thus al- 
lowed to drop, but many of the Jacobites supported the 
securities, so far as they affected the Church and uni- 
versities. 

To the surprise of the zealous Presbyterians, they thus 
found the most stringent parts of the Act of Security very 
acceptable to those members with whom they had least 
in common; and it was not unreasonably argued, that 
the Jacobites gave it their goodwill, in the belief that it 
would give mortal offence to the English High-Church- 
men, and rouse them to the defeat of the measure. If 
they were actuated, as Defoe and others hint, by such a 
motive, they had failed to calculate on the Low Church 
])redominance which King William had infused into the 
more influential part of the Church. It might be hard, 
it is true, for bishops to accept of, and pass legislatively 
through their own House, a measure speaking of I’res- 
byterianism as the true Protestant religion. But the 
nieasure contained a balancing clause, consenting that 
the Parliament of England might provide as it thought 
fit for the security of the English Church within their 
own country, and so qualified the declaration of the truth 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland, as to make it seem not 
exclusive of the truth of any other form in England. The 

or subscription, within this kingdom, contrary to, or incoiLsistent 
with, the furesaid true Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church 
government, worship, and discipline, as above estoblishcd ; and that 
the same, within the bounds of this Church and kingdom, shall never 
be imposed upon or required of them in any sort." 
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Church of Scotland grumbled gently against this latitud* 
inarianism and abandonment of the testimony against 
Prelacy ; but it did so as a mere matter of form and con- 
sistency, for the moderate Presbyterians saw more clearly 
every day, that their hopes of permanent strength lay in 
the Union being carried. 

Meanwhile the articles went through the House, with 
debates and occasional divisions, in which the Govern- 
ment kept generally the majority with which it had started. 
In the principal divisions, a record of all who voted on 
either side was preserved and printed, — an unusual prac- 
tice in the Scots Parliament, and one which could not 
fail, on such an occasion, to be assailed with many bitter 
criticisms. 

The fifteenth article, adjusting; the Equivalent and abol- 
ishing the African Company with compensation, came up 
for consideration on the 7th of December. Two mathe- 
matical professors had been appointed to examine the 
calculations on which the Equivalent rested, and on their 
report they were pronounced-tcorrect. These pecuniary 
adjustments were of a kind on which it was easy to utter 
flagrant fallacies to excited multitudes ; and had the Scots 
people been as liable to gregarious hallucinations as the 
Irish, the affair of Wood’s halfpence might have been 
anticipated in a popular combination against Scotland 
being subjected to the debts of England. Had there 
been so dangerous a spirit deeply seated in the people, 
the Equivalent w.is a feature tending rather to arouse than 
to allay the popular jealousy. But the Jacobite politici- 
ans who tried the extent of popular credulity were not so 
successful as they exjicrted to be, and the national good 
sense was gradually recovering possession of the popular 
mind. At the same time, .1 little incidental matter, with 
which the Opposition expected to work out effects totally 
disproportioned to its importance, was adroitly taken out 
of their hands. In the interchange of trade privileges, 
private rights were to be left entire. Thus some places 
had exemptions from taxation, and in both countries it 
was necessary to respect such exemptions until Parliament 
should subsequently deal with them. It happened, how- 
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ever, that among English private rights there were certain 
taxes on commodities passing from Scotland. For in- 
stance, the city of Carlisle and the Musgrave family had 
a nght of toll on all cattle passing from Scotland by cer- 
tain routes. Here was an inconsistency in the interchange 
of privileges, — small, it is true, but seemingly insuperable, 
so far as it went, and capable of offensive exaggeration. 
No sooner, however, had the Opposition begun to work it, 
than the English Government stepped in, and procured 
parliamentary authority for purchasing the privileges. 

The liberality with which compensation had been of- 
fered by the English for the losses of the African Com- 
pany, had, much to the annoyance of the Opposition, 
swept the debate clear from a very powerful post, which 
they would have occupied to great effect. The share- 
holders had appeared to be hopeless losers. They might 
have calls to pay up, but could expect no returns in the 
ordinary course of human events, and they were generally 
ready to part with their shares for trifling sums. Nothing 
could be better calculated to refresh the drooping hopes 
of certain desponding families, than a payment in full of all 
their outlay; and though, in several instances, the right 
to the stock had been disposed of by the hard-pressed 
owners, or had been seized by creditors, many a de- 
pressed and fallen house would still be restored to com- 
fort by the repayment of its losses.^ 


^ Defoe says; “The method propost-rl appeared so fair, that it 
left no room for objection, it being a valuation fiom the true original 
— viz., that every private adventurer should be put in tlu* same con- 
dition as he was in at first, supjiosing his money put out to interest, 
so that every man was to receive his full original capital stock which 
he had at first advanced, and five per rent interest to the time of 
payment. 

“Nor can I forlxui saying, that the surpiise of this offer had vari- 
ous effects upon the people ; for this stock was a dead-weight upon 
a great many families, wlio wanted very much the return of so much 
money. It had not only been long disbursed, but it was, generally 
speaking, abandoned to despair, and the money given over for lost. 
Nay, so entirely had ]^ple given up all hopes, that a man might, 
even after this conclusion of die treaty, have bought the stock at ten 
pounds for an hundred. And after all this, to find the whole money 
should come in again, with interest for the time, was a happy snr- 
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Yet the Opposition were determined not to lose the 
associations of national anger and disquietude wiiich 
clustered round the mere shadow of the great grievance. 
It was asserted that the mere repayment of the money 
lost in the adventure would be no compensation to Scot- 
land for sacrificing the privileges of so great a trading 
corporation, and virtually conveying them to the English 
companies, in whose transactions no Scotsmen could 
participate, since the nominal equality of trade extended 
to Scotland was a mocking right to participate in what 
had been already absolutely bestowed on others. How- 
ever contented the shareholders might be to get back 
their lost funds, the directors made another choice, taking 
up the battle against the Union. They stated their views 
in a memorial at considerable length, which was, of 
course, warmly backed by the Opposition. It was main- 
tained, with much seeming reasonableness, that the Com- 
pany, being private parties, whose interests were affected, 
should be heard by counsel for their demands. If this 
point had been conceded, some delay — which was the 
main object of those who waited daily for news from 
France — might have been obtained; but the majority, 
trusting to the soothing effect of the prospective pay- 
ments, swept through this interruption with rapid ease.^ 

I'he uniformity of the coinage afforded some oppor- 
tunity for recalling nationalities and old traditions of the 


prise to a gicat m.inv fiinihes, and took off the edge of the opposi- 
tion which some people would otherwise have made to the Union in 
general.” — P. 179, 180. 

' The directors had been eKiting themselves with hopes about the 
commercial value which their ]>iivilege5 would hold, if they were 
made n British Company by the Union. In a draft of a letter 
written from the Company’s office to one of the commissioners, dur- 
ing the treaty, it is said : ** As to the Company’s assigning or trans- 
fer! ing their right, in consideration of having the sums advanced by 
the subscribers repaid again (as the Karl of Stair writes), we know 
not how we might be censured for making any such bargain (if we 
had power to do so, as we have not), especially when we know that, 
some years ago, a particular set of merchants in London declared 
that they woidd give a million steiling to have an unquestioned right 
to our Company’s privileges.” — Darien Papers. 
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symbols of independence and freedom. Even that frac- 
tion of a farthing which proclaimed the penury of a 
country which used so minute a token of value, had on 
its face the s)nnbol of the hardy thistle and its defying 
motto, and reminded the poorest of the indomitable spirit 
of their country. That the old coinage should be at once 
swept from the familiar gaze of the people, and be replaced 
by that of their ancient oppressors, was a humiliating re- 
flection ; but it did not become tliose who had been driv- 
ing their pecuniary bargains pretty hard, and had been 
altering the treaty in their own favour in substantials, to 
insist too strongly that the circulating medium, to be sup- 
plied chiefly from the generous affluence of England, 
should bear the image and superscription of an unsocial 
separate nationality. Whatever might thus be lost in 
national associations, the utmost care was taken that 
nothing should be lost in cash. The Scots merk, 
which corresponded with the English shilling, was a penny- 
farthing more valuable. It was easy to withdraw the 
merk from circulation by paying the premium out of the 
sum allowed for the equivalent. The operation was self- 
acting, for people would no longer retain the Scots 
merks to circulate as English shillings, when by restoring 
them to the mint they could obtain a premium exceeding 
ten per cent.* 


* There was a little incidental matter, however, which presented 
some difficulty. The Scots coinage had giown scarce, and a small 
quantity of English silver coinage had come into the country as a 
substitute for it, and had been, by assent, reci-ived as of the same 
value. Thus, in the scarcity of merks, English shillings, though less 
valuable, were used for them. It was said to be a hardship that the 
holders of any of this English money, when the Scots coinage it re- 
presented was called in, should hold it no longer at the nclitious 
value which had been conferred on it, but at its intrinsic value as 
part of the new coinage. And yet it was difficult to meet this case ; 
for, if it were known that the premium would be given on English coin 
for its conventional value, as well as on tlie Scots coin for its real, 
there would be a sudden flow of English coin to Scotland. The plan 
taken was, that by an unpremeditated proclamation, the holders of 
English coin might present it at a fixed day, and between certain 
hours, at a change table in Edinbu^h, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, where 
it was to remain in sealed bags untU the time for presentation ceased. 
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The clauses which next came on for discussion chiefly 
related to the internal administration of justice in Scot- 
land. This part of the progress of the measure scarcely 
belongs to its history as a treaty. The English had agreed 
that Scotland should retain her law and judicial establish- 
ments ; and any stipulations for special conditions in this 
department were only a seizing of the opportunity for 
legislating on matters which had not been provided for by 
previous statutes in Scotland. It was reasonable that 
before being committed to the custody of a joint Parlia- 
ment, the nature and details of the laws and judicature 
should receive a more specific legislative definition than 
they would require when left in the hands of a home 
legislature. Hence some additions weie made to the 
treaty, embracing matters which, it was natural to sup- 
pose^ had been already fixed by law, and they were re- 
ceived by the English Parliament as the authoritative 
^nouncement of the constitution of the Scots judicial 
system.^ 

This precaution was taken lo prevent the same money from drawing 
the premium more than once. 'I'he amount of English silver coin in 
the country was greater than it is easy to account for. No less than 
forty thousand pounds’ worth was brought to draw the premium. 
And when it is remembered that only those who had considerable 
sums in their possession would think it worth while to make the ap- 
plication, there is some ground for a suspicion, countenanced at the 
time, that in spite of the cautiousness and rapidity with which the 
operation was conducted, English money had been sucked into t>ie 
country by the prospect of the premium. The mere amount of itself 
would not be remarkable, were it not that it was used at a nominal 
value. Of foreign coin, which had to be commuted at its own value, 
the amount brought to the mint was ^13,280. Tlie whole amount 
brought in was ]^4IT, 117 sterling. It was deemed unnecessary to 
call 111 the coin in gold, as this metal carries its own value with it 
wherever it is used. 'I'licrc are no data for precisely finding the value 
of gold in circulatiun, hut it has been inferred to be as great as the 
quantity of silver commuted. Were this true, making an allowance 
for a margin of silver going astray into remote local circulation in mi- 
nute quantities, and not brought in, the whole metallic circulation 
of Scotland at the time of the Union would approach a million. 
—See Ruddiman’s Introduction to Anderson’s Dlplomata. Short 
Account of Scottish Money and Coins. Edinburgh, 1817. 

‘ There wa.s, for instance, a long debate and several divisions on 
the question. Whether writers to the signet should be eligible to the 
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It was subsequently discovered that one unhappy word, 
introduced and carried in the haste and confusion of dis> 
cussing the concluding articles, wrought more mischief 
than many of those more conspicuous clauses from which 
great national calamities were apprehended. When the 
twentieth article, for the preservation of heritable offices 
and jurisdictions, came on, it was proposed to add the 
word “ superiorities." The proposal seemed reasonable, 
and was adopted without hesitation. It involved no 
alteration of the existing law, which sanctioned the terri- 
torial right to exact suit and service from the vassal. 
The time was approaching, however, when the country 
was outgrowing in civilisation tlie feudal rule of the 
fifteenth century, which scattered the population into 
little groups, subject to the military leadership of the 
owners of the soil. In the two subsequent rebellions, 
the country felt the bitter influence of preserving this 
barbarous relic within the constitution. Had the word 
“ superiorities ” not occurred in the Act, the feudal system, 
as it existed in Scotland before the Union, would, of 
course, have remained with the other laws of the nation. 
But its special retention in the Union suggested the argu- 
ment that it was no longer a law icmcdiable by the legisla- 
ture on cause shown, but a personal stipulation which 
could not be altered without breach of faith. ^ 

The twenty-second article, limiting and adjusting the 
Scots share in the imperial legislature, again ranged the 
champions on either side in pitched battle. The debate 

bench, and on what terms ? It was carried as an alteration of the 
treaty that they should be eligible after ten years’ piacticc. Yet no 
writer to the signet has, since the Union, taken a scat on the bench, 
excei^ Hamilton of Pencaitland, elevated in 1712. 

^ Defoe, in allusion to the careless haste with which this brief but 
important alteration was made, says : ** This was a time of hurry, 
and people could not look about them as at other times. Nor was 
the liberty of the poor people so near in view as to move that concern 
in men’s minds, which, perhaps, were it now to be done, might he 
otherwise.*' The Scots Parliament had not followed the vmuable 
practice adopted in England, by which details were carried in com- 
mittee, and brought up for legislative sanction in a report. There 
was no opportuiuty for reconsidering a hasty vote, unless on the 
general question, whether the whole Act, as altered, should pass. 
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raged in various forms, for as each point was carried, 
violent and menacing protests were entered against it ; 
and again the storm of words arose about the fitness of 
these documents to appear as part of the records of 
Parliament, while the one side spoke of factious and 
treasonable interruption, the other retaliating about 
tyranny, corruption, and attempts to suppress the free- 
dom of parliamentary discussion. This debate was, how- 
ever, more loud than formidable. It took place under 
circumstances extremely discouraging to the Opposition. 
They had resolved, on this occasion, to make one last and 
desperate effort to defeat the Union, by breaking up the 
legislature, and abiding the consequences of a civil war ; 
but the leadership on which they relied failed them, and, 
compelled to abandon the simultaneous charge, each com- 
batapt was left to fight his hopeless battle single handed. 
This incident requires to be separately related. 

About the end of the first week of January,, the Opposi- 
tion leaders remarked to each other that the measure was 
passing rapidly, that it was ^ear a conclusion, and that 
hitherto all their projects for its destruction, or even its 
postponement, had been futile. It was now time — if ever 
— to do something decisive. Hitherto, indeed, postpone- 
ment would have served the purpose, at least of the 
Jacobite party. They were like Bluebeard's wife, with 
her cry of “ Sister Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody 
coming?” ever looking out for assistance from France. 
But there was no prospect of a rescue ; and if they could 
not strike an effective blow, a few days would see the 
last and hardest labours of Scotland's legislature ended. 

A plan of action was devised in conclave in the Duke 
of Hamilton's house. When the Estates came to adjust 
the representation of Scotland in the new Parliament, a 
solemn protest was to be taken against their power to 
dispose of the country for which they legislated, and the 
Opposition were, in solemn form, to secede from the House 
as from a body occupied in an illegal and unconstitutional 
act. It is nowhere expressed, but it was understood, that 
the seceding body would form a nucleus for the country 
to rally round, and the authors of the project certainly 
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contemplated civil war. The protest, though it was never 
used, has been preserved, and testifies to the ability of its 
unknown author. 

It was a sermon to the text that a body of legislators 
are not the owners or masters of a people. They are not 
entitled to bargain away the nation they represent, or 
make it cease to exist. They arise out of national con- 
ditions, and hold their power subject to those conditions. 
To say that the supreme legislature, which has existed 
from time immemorial, and of which they are the mere 
temporary administrators, shall no longer exist, is to un- 
dermine their own authority for acting as legislators. 
Anything that turned to a practical end admitted of 
the formidable inference, that the secession would con- 
sider themselves the centre of a new Scots Parliament. 

The cause of the failure of this scheme must be given 
as it is told by one of its most zealous and most severely 
mortified concocters. It was understood on all hands, 
that the Duke of Hamilton was to present it as his pro- 
test, and that the Opposition, in geneial were to follow as 
adherents. The stroke to be played was announced. The 
Oovernment were fortifying themselves for a shock — the 
Opposition looked defiance — the passage to the Parliament 
House was thronged with an expectant crowd. The Duke 
of Hamilton, however, did not appear. When inquiry was 
made for him, the answer was, that his grace had a tooth- 
ache, and did not intend to go to the House. Political 
partisans are not accustomed to take such flimsy apologies 
from those who lead them to political extinction or victory. 
His presence was demanded in a manner not to be trifled 
with, and he entered the House. There, with the utmost 
innocence, he asked the gentlemen of the Opposition, 
whom they had appointed to table the protest ? — he had 
no intention of doing so, but he would be the first to offer 
his adherence. The Opposition were struck nerveless; 
they felt that, according to a term taken from other 
pursuits, but sometimes applied to such political feats, 
they had been sold ; ” and, after an unorganised debate 
of personal conflicts, they sank into apathy. 

Such is the account which the Jacobite narrator gives 
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of the duke’s third betrayal of his friends. As to his 
courage, many events in his life put that beyond question, 
and death came to him fighting resolutely in one of the 
most ferocipus duels of his age. Yet was his conduct 
in all this matter strangely feeble or curiously equivocal. 
It was natural that the conduct of the duke should remind 
people of his descent. The fundamental law of the Revolu- 
tion settlement disqualifying all Papists from sovereignty 
in Scotland swept away the descendants of Charles I., 
and part of the descendants of his sister Elizabeth, the 
Queen of Bohemia. Of her other descendants, the first 
in order, the Princess Sophia, was excluded from Scot- 
land by the Act of Security, because she was selected for 
England ; and the country was not likely to throw itselt 
into the hands of the next in order, the head of the ag- 
grandising house of Brandenburg. The removal of ^1 
these would oi)en the old claim, so often referred to, of the 
house of Hamilton. It might, in the temper of the times, 
be in its favour that the claim could apply' to Scotland 
only. It was inherited by the duke from his mother, and it 
would receive a certain enhancement of lustre through his 
father, who represented the house of Douglas with all its 
heroic memories, so dear to Scotsmen. But, on the other 
hand, the solution has been sought in those higher Court 
intrigues to which the Scots Jacobites were not admitted. 
Until the first sovereign of the house of Hanover was 
proclaimed, there was a hope, and sometimes more than a 
hope, that Queen Anne would hand over her sovereignty 
to her brother. The duke had reason to know that she 
was personally anxious for the completion of the Union. 
The knowledge of this, when interpreted with communica- 
tions from the Courts of Paris and St Germains, went to 
show that the queen desired to hand over to the true heir 
an empire united and settled.^ The real secret seems to 
be, that the Opposition had no assurance of support firom 
the country. Depending on a French invading force, and 
depending on the national antipathy to die Union, were two 

^ Transactions during the Reign of Queen Anne (attributed to 
Charles Hamilton, the duke’s son), p. 41-45. — Douglas's Peerage, by 
Wood, i. 716. 
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very different things. The antipathy was far from being 
so strong and fierce as they had tried to make it. It was 
superficid at first, and it decayed, instead of strengthen- 
ing, with time and thought. The Opposition .were afraid 
to rely on it, for the steady bulk of the people had exam- 
ined the proposed arrangement with national sense and 
patience, and were becoming reconciled to their fate with 
an odious readiness. 

Before this twenty-second article of the treaty was 
passed, it was, among other amendments, put and lost, 
that the Parliament of Great Britain should meet once 
each third year in Scotland. Tliat any such proposal was 
named we know only by a brief entry in the minutes. It 
would be difficult to find any trace of it in the controver- 
sies of the period, where higher or more substantial inter- 
ests were always pleaded than the incomes of the retail 
dealers of Edinburgh, who doubtless were to be losers 
when the Estates ceased to assemble there. The notions 
then entertained of the immense benefit enjoyed by the 
portion of a nation where its legislature meets, perhaps 
made this seem something like an adjustment of national 
interests. 

The abortive manifesto and secession were the last 
groat efforts of the opponents of the Union- -a discordant 
conjunction of independent patriots who wished to verify 
traditions of national independence, and of Jacobites who 
wished to restore the reign of the Stewarts. They now 
folded their arms and submitted to their fate.' In the 
middle of January the discussion of the articles, begun on 
the r2th of October, was concluded, and on the 16th came 


^ There is an anecdote told on the authority of Lockhart, that Sea- 
field, the Chancellor, on signing the oflicial exempli hcation of the 
Act, though the occasion should have been one of peculiar solemnity, 
using a well-known Scots simile, said, ** And there’s an end o' an 
auld sang." Nothing could be a better indication of the tenacity with 
which Scotsmen, who had a tinge of Jacobitism, retained, even down 
to the nineteenth centuiy, prejudices against the Union, than the in- 
dignant outbreak of Sir Walter Scott, who, when repeating this 
anecdote, calls the allusion ** an insult for which he deserved to have 
been destroyed on the spot by his indignant countrymen.” — Introduc- 
tion to Provincial Antiquities. 

VOL. VIII. M 
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the last division on the passing of ** An Act ratifying and 
approving the Treaty of Union." It was carried by no 
to 69 ; “ and the Act was thereafter touched with the 
royal sceptre by her majesty's High Commissioner." ^ 

Let us, before following the Union into St Stephen's, 
take passing notice of a charge often made and sometimes 
believed, that the Union was carried in Scotland by the 
influence of money given in bribes to men who were influ- 
ential, or could be made useful. When apprehensions 
were expressed in Scotland for the safety of the measure, 
Godolphin desired that the Scots ministry “ would go on, 
and not be alarmed at the foolish behaviour of some, 
who, whatever might be given out in their name, he be- 
lieved had more wit than to ruin themselves." These 
were supposed to be the words of one who had secured 
suc^ss by buying up opposition. They received confir- 
mation at the time from some vague suspicions about 
moneys that had passed from England to Scotland. 

These suspicions took substantial shape when the bitter 
Memoirs of J .ockhart were pisematurely published. In a 
postscript he stated that, in the course of a financial inves- 
tigation which he had made in the year 17 ii, he had dis- 
covered the precise sum paid, and the manner of its dis- 
tribution, and found the whole affair darkened by the fact, 
that the money for which the traitors sold their country 
was paid by England. He found the amount to be 
^£20,540, 17s. 7d. j and he set down the names of the 
receivers, with the sum appropriated to each.^ It will be 


‘ This climax had, hoA^cver, ovcislretched the ]>o\versof one of the 
most laborious oflicial supporters of the Union — Lord Stair died sud- 
denly from the cfilects of anxiety and over- exertion, just as the twenty- 
second article was carried, and the perils and difficulties were over. 

• The account stands thus ; — 


To the Earl of Marchmont, 

,, „ Earl of Cromaity, 

,, ,, Lord Prestonhall, . 

,, „ Lord Ormiston, Lord Justice- (-lei k, 
„ ,, Duke of Montrose, 

,, ,, Duke of A thole. . 

„ ,, Earl of Bolcarras, . 

M ,. Earl of Dunmorc, . 
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seen that, deducting the amount applied to the support of 
the Commissioner’s establishment, the sum total for which 
these statesmen are supposed to have sold their country, 
is ^8215, 17s. 7d. It has been related, that the Earl 
of Marchmont had so nicely estimated the value of his 
conscience, as to give back 5d. in copper, on receiving 
;^iio4, i6s. The price for which the Lord Banff had 
agreed to dispose of himself was as. — an amount 

held to be the more sin^larly moderate, as he had to 
throw in a change of religion with his side of the bar- 
gain, and become a Protestant that he might fulfil it.^ 


To the Lord Anstruther, .... 
„ Mr Stewart of Castle-Stewart, 

„ the Earl of Eglinton, .... 
„ ,, Lord Fraser, .... 
,, ,, Lord Cesnock (now Polwarlb), 

„ Mr John Campbell, .... 
,, the Earl of Foi far, .... 
,, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 

„ the Earl of Glencaim, 

„ „ Earl of Kintore, .... 
,, ,, Earl of Find later, .... 
„ John Muir, Provost of Ayr, 

,, the Loid Forbes, 

,, ,, Earl of Seaficld, Lord CliaiKcllcJi, 

,, „ Marquis of Tweeddale, 

,, „ Duke of Roxburgh, 

,, „ Lord Elibank, .... 
„ „ Lord Banff, .... 

,, Major Cunningham of Ecket, . 

,, the Messenger that brought down the Tieaty of 
Union, ..... 
„ Sir William Sharp, .... 
,, Patrick Coultrain, Provost of Wigton, . 

,, Mr Alexander Weddeibu 111, 

„ the Commissioner, for equipage and daily allow- 
ance, ..... 
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;^20.540 17 7 

^ In the Minute of Parliament for 3d Octobei 170C, it is stated that 
the Lord Banff, ** who was some time Papist, being now Protestant, 
and willing to sign the formula,’* was admitted to bis seat and took 
the oaths. The minister of Banff, writing to the great Carstairs, 
says: **My Lord Banff, upon declaring himself Protestant, has a 
mi ml to go south and take his place in Parliament ; and withal, be- 
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Looking to the supposition that the money was dis- 
tributed for the purchase of votes, it will be observed that 
many of the recipients being peers, were hereditary mem- 
bers of the legislature ; and it is found, on examining the 
division-lists, that nearly all of them voted with the Gov- 
ernment, especially in the first and emphatic division. 
On the other hand. Major Cunninghame of Ecket, Sir 
William Sharp, and Alexander Wcdderburn, with possibly 
some others, were not members of Parliament. The Duke 
of Athole, far from earning his thousand pounds, gave the 
project for the Union an uncompromising hostility; and 
Cunninghame of Ecket, with whatever views he may have 
received his hundred pounds, was prepared to take arms 
against the measure. 

Let us now look at the form in which Lockhart brings 
his charge. He says . “ I shall give a very clear and dis- 
tinct account of the matter, as it was discovered and re- 
ported to the British Parliament by the comn\issioners ap- 
pointed in the year 1711, for taking, stating, and examin- 
ing the public accounts of tli^ kingdom.'* He states that 
the money was applied for under the pretence of a loan 
to pay arrears of salary, which it was equally inconvenient 
at such a juncture to leave unpaid or to raise by taxation. 
The money was sent without the usual formalities. It was 
distributed by the l^arl of Glasgow, who, according to 
Lockhart, gave in to the commissioners, on oath, the 
statement of payments, which he repeats. 

The reports of this committee are extant — they were 
then inaccessible, but they may now be seen in print. 
They are, indeed, memorable documents. The inquiry 
was instituted by the Harley and St John ministry, for 
the purpose of bringing contumely on their Whig pre- 
decessors ; and it was worked by Shippen, Lockhart, and 
other zealous Jacobites, who took heartily to their task. 
It was on their report that Marlborough was dismissed 


cause his circumstances require it, his lordship requires your kind 
influence for his encouragement, that he may undertake his journey.** 
— Carstairs’ Papers, 730. Are we to infer that the 2s. were 
given to defray the expense of his lordship’s journey ? 
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from office ; and that, by a still sadder fate, he bequeathed 
his great name to posterity tainted with ^e certainty of 
gre^ and the suspicion of fraud. By another historical 
result of their labours, Walpole was disgraced and com- 
mitted to the Tower, for countenancing a peculation in 
army stores. But the third great exposure which Lock- 
hart makes in their name, is not to be found in their 
reports.^ 

Not that the matter was passed over — it received a very 
minute investigation. The advance made from the Eng- 
lish treasury to that of Scotland was clearly proved. Go- 
dolphin himself was examined on the subject, and baited 
by the committee. It was represented that the money 
had been advanced by way of loan. I'he inquiries of the 
committee were directed to the question whether it had 
been repaid. Lord Glasgow asserted that “ it consisted 
with his own proper knowledge that <£12,325 were paid 
back after the Union.” ^ if such a payment had been 
made, however, it was not to be traced through the proper 
offices. The transaction was altogether irregular, both in 
the advance and in the repayment, if there was repayment. 
Farther than this, however, the committee, whose function 
it was to ruin as many men of the Union party as they 
could, did not carry their inculpations. 


* See the first and second Repoits of the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts, Fail. Hist., vi. 1049, 1^09. 

^ This sum, it will be seen, corresponds with the amount allowed to 
the Commissioner for keeping up his establishment. The committee 
seem not to have doubted that this sum was repaid, for they complain 
of no satisfactory account being given “ of the ;£‘i 2,325 since repaid.” 
f^ckhart, indeed, admits the repayment, but subjoins this odd and 
improbable sequence : * ** But was it paid back again to the treasurer 
as the queen first designed it ? No ; but, as the commissioners of ac- 
counts discovered (after agieat many oallis and examinations of the 
Earls of Godolphin and Glasgow, and Sir David Naim, altogether 
repugnant and contradictory to one another), to the queen herself, in 
a j)rivate clandestine manner ; and since the said commissioners do 
affirm in their report that it was not applied to the use of the public, 
people generaUy believe that her majesty was pleased to return it to 
the Duke of C^eensberry and the said two earls, as a reward for 
their good services in carrying on the Union, ’’—Lockhart Papers, 
i 271. 
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The avowed object for which the money was obtained 
was to pay arrears of salary, and various other debts due 
to creditors of the Crown ; and the question remains how 
far this object coincides with the particulars of the nature 
and conditions of the advance. There is no doubt that 
the money was clandestinely transferred from England to 
Scotland, and kept out of the usual official channels ; and 
the committee pass some slight censures on this secrecy 
and irregularity.^ 

If we take the reports of the committee as a foundation, 
and admit that Lockhart’s particuL^r enumeration of sums 
paid is a true statement of information given to the com- 
mittee, but not reported by them, the natural view of the 
transaction is, that the money was employed in paying 
arrears of salary or other debts. Indeed, Lockhart’s own 
narrative announces this as a primary fact. To make it 
bear* out his charge of gross corruption, however, he asserts 
that one portion of the money went in paying, a second 

^ In their general observations the committee say ; “ That it is 
plain by the two letters from the LSrds of the 7 'reasury in Scotland, 
that this sum of 20,000 was not advanced to them by way of secret 
service, or as a gift, but as a loan, on piomise of repayment, and re- 
ceipts were accordingly given for it by their agent here ; but your 
commissioners are at a loss to explain some expressions in these let* 
ters — viz., that opposers to the Union would make some noise if her 
majesty's letter was read in the Treasury ; that they had been obliged 
to give promises to several persons, and, without the sum desired, 
they would be disappointed, which might prove of bad consequence ? 
that they would not have it known that her majesty lends any money, 
&c. Nor will we presume to guess at the reasons of these insinua- 
tions, but humbly conceive thiit, if the money had been fairly applied 
to the pretended purposes, there w'ould have been no just occasion for 
so mu(^ caution and jealousy. 

“ But whatever inducements the Lords of the Treasury in Scotland 
might have for transacting this affair in so secret a manner, we are of 
opinion that the persons employed here by her majesty ought not to 
have parted with the money till her majesty’s letter had been read 
in the Treasury of Scotland, and till a proper security had passed 
there for it. Whereas it was paid on the receipt of a private agent, 
and at the reauest of private persons, for so we must take leave to 
call the noble lords who signed these two letters to the Earl of Godol- 
phin, because they could not si^ them as Lords of the Treasury, for 
the l^rl of Mar was never in this commission, and the Earl of I^oudon 
bad for some time been removed from it.” 
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time, debts that were already satisfied ; while those who 
participated in the remainder, having given no acknow- 
ledgments for money received, audaciously repeated their 
claims, when the Scots debts were satisfied out of the 
Equivalent fund, and thus received double payment 
Lockhart says that this was brought out by the commis- 
sion of accounts, but their reports do not justify him. 
They found difficulties, certainly, in the way of a true 
elucidation of the recent expenditure in Scotland, and 
proposed to themselves to probe the matter more fully ; 
but, in the mean time, larger and more tempting exposures 
opened themselves in the corrupt dealings with the army 
estimates ; and the small matter of the outstanding bal- 
ance, not extending to eight thousand pounds, unac- 
counted for in Scotland, seems to have been pemiitted to 


^ Lockhart’s slatement on this head is: commissioners of 

accounts having required from the auilitor of exchefjucr in Scot- 
land an account of all pensions and salaries due at any time, from 
the queen’s accession to the throne to the commencement of the 
Union, to the ])ersons contained in the aforesaid account exliibitcd 
by the Earl of Cilasgow, and a particular accoui't of all payments, 
and the lime when made, to such persons, on account of such pen- 
sions and salaries, it did appear from the return, that several of those 
persons, such os the J^ukes of Montiose and Roxburgli, Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, the Earl of Balcarras, Patrick Coultraiii, John Muir, the 
Lords Fraser, Banff, and Elibank, had no manner of claim, all that 
they, on such pretence, could have demanded, being paid to and dis- 
charged by them a considerable time before the distribution of this 
money ; and others, such as the Dukes of Queensberry and Atholc, 
Lords Eglinton and Anstruther, Mr Stewart of Castle- Stewart, Lord 
I’restonhall, and the Marquis of Tweeddale, gave no acquittance for, 
nor is there any notice taken in the records of the Ireasiiiy of, the 
money they thus received from the Karl of Glasgow ; so that in a 
few months thereafter, when they obtained ctMlilicates from the Lords 
of the Treasury, of what was due to them on account of arrears of 
pensions and salaries, some of tliem had no regard at all, and others 
only in part, to what they had received from the ICarl of Glasgow, 
and being thus entitled to the full of their arrears out of the Equiva- 
lent, many were consequently twice paid, in whole or in part.” — 
Lockhart Papers, i. 271. The Duke of Athole demanding payment 
over again, after he had fought a long, hard battle to defeat the 
Union, and while, indeed, he had a charge of high treason hang- 
ing over his head, must have been a political phenomenon worth 
observing. 
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drop, under a sense not only of its comparative smallness, 
but of its really affording no rational prospect ot bringing 
home fraud or corruption to the enemy.^ 

It might, perhaps, at one time have been possible to 
exhaust the inquiry, by finding whether all those who par- 
ticipated in the fund were creditors of the State, and how 
far any of them were overpaid. But such an inquiry, 
which, in Lockhart’s days, was either impracticable, or 
did not promise to lead him to the result which he desired, 
is now out of the question.^ The general fact, that at 
that time the claims of public creditors in Scotland were 
in arrear, is too pal|)ably notorious. Public rewards were 
recklessly voted even by Parliament itself without any 
means being provided for their realisatioTi, and the records 
of the supreme legislature are filled with dunning petitions 
fron^ urgent creditors. Some of them set forth statements, 
which, if they were addressed to individual debtors, would 
involve charges of cruelty and dishonesty ; for, not only 
are the rewards voted for public services withheld, but the 
money which the petitioner hps been induced to spend in 
the public service is not refunded, and obdurate private 
debtors exact from the ruined public servant that penal 
satisfaction which he cannot draw from the legislative 
body, of whose carelo.ssness they are both the victims. 


' After observing that there is nowhere any pretence of a repay- 
ment of the remainder of the £20^000^ nor any satisfactory ac 

count of the ;^I2,325 since repaid, they proceed to say : “As to the 
revenue of Scotland, your commissioners doubt not but the House 
will be pleased to consider that they must necessarily have met with 
many difficulties to their inquiiies into the mismanagement of it, by 
reason of the remoteness of the place where all the offices and rec^s 
relating to the puldic inonov aie kept, from whence not only discov- 
eries and informations, hut witnesses to prove and make good the same, 
must be brought ; and this would have been attended with so much 
trouble and expense, that some examinations have been rendered im- 
practicable, which, in another year, may be prosecuted with better 
effect.” But in the third report, presented in the ensuing year, 1713, 
there is no reference to the subject. 

• The most unlikely ijersons on the list to have been creditors for 
arrears of salary or pension, are the provost of Ayr and the provost 
of Wigton. The sums they receiv^ were probably to defray the 
expense of keeping the peace in the disturbed west country. 
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Thus the Earl of Marchmont, so conspicuous in 
Lockhart’s list, is found complaining to the Duke of 
Aigyle that he cannot get payment of arrears of his salary 
as Lord Chancellor.^ Major Cunninghame of Ecket, who 
receives ^£ 100 , is found earnestly beseeching Parliament 
to repay to him ^£275, expended out of his own means, in 
the subsistence of officers under his command, whose con- 
dition was discreditable to the service.* Whatever fund 
might be obtained for defraying such debts, where the de- 
mands so far exceeded the payments, it is quite natural 
ttat influence should often outweigh justice, and the more 
equitable claims yield to those which were most power- 
fully supported. At all times, and especially at any dan- 
gerous crisis, the official men who sat in Parliament, or 
the commanders of troops, would receive more ready 
attention than Adair the hydrographer, Anderson the 
antiquary, or the Dutch engineer Sletzer, who, by ill-kept 
promises of parliamentary reward, had been induced to 
publish a volume of Engravings of the architectural anti- 
quities of Scotland. 

The rational conclusion seems to be that the states- 
men of the day, English and Scots, thought it a thing 
to be regretted that while so delicate a piece of states- 
manship as the passing of the Scots Union Act was in 
hand, there were debts due by the Crown, and arrears 
of salary to public officers unsatisfied ; and that the trans- 
fer of money from the English to the Scots exchequer 
was a temporary loan for the removal of these causes of 
discontent 

Though the Scots Estates had passed the Act of Union, 
they were still a sovereign legislature until that Act had 


^ Mardimont Papers, iii. 294. ** 1 cannot but think it strange, 

that now, after three years, the j^827, 15s. yd. sterling of my salw 
for serving the qneen as her chancellor is yet resting to me, whicn 
makes me very uneasy in this time, when so little can be made of our 
estates in the country.” Sir George Rose, in a ” Defence of Patrick, 
Earl of Marchmont,” prefixed to the Marchmont Papers, makes 
out at least a probable case for a sum equivalent to the amount stated 
by Ix>ckhart being due to the earl in 1706. 

‘ Acts of the Scots Parliament, xi. 286. 
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been accepted and passed by the Parliament of England. 
In that anticipation, some parliamentary duties still re- 
mained for Scotland. The first was an arrangement 
for sending representatives from Scotland to the British 
Parliament, should there be an immediate prospect of 
the Union being carried in England, so that the Scots 
Estates, after having, in the first place, seen their imme- 
diate successors appointed, might be enabled, before 
separating for ever, deliberately to legislate for the future 
representation of their country in the united Parliament. 
So, on the 20th of January, they resolved that, if it were 
decided that the existing Parliament of England should 
remain as the English portion of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, which ultimately was the plan adopted, then the 
representative Peers, as well as the Commoners, should 
be chpsen out of the existing Estates of Scotland. The 
next business was the final arrangement for the selection 
of the sixteen Peers. T'he question was — Should all the 
peers go up to Parliament by rotation, or should repre- 
sentatives be elected for each Parliament? The latter 
plan was carried, and its adoption was- probably helped 
on by a complacent prospect, which the Scots Peerage 
began to entertain, of being gradually absorbed into the 
new legislative Peerage by obtaining British titles. It was 
proposed that the election of the representative Peers 
should be by ballot ; but after a debate the system of open 
voting was carried. 

A resolution was passed, excluding Peers and their 
eldest sons from seats in the united Commons. It was 
proposed to enact this directly and in words ; but a coun- 
ter-motion was carried, to limit the representative right to 
** such as are now capable, by the laws of this kingdom, 
to elect or be elected.’’ Though the clause, in this form, 
had in practice the same effect as the direct exclusion, 
yet there seems to have been, for some reason difficult to 
discover, a keen debate about the form of the exclusion. 
A long list of Peers voted for it in its indirect form, but 
only two for the specific exclusion. Why the representa- 
tion was to be so jealously guarded from the Peers, that 
a scat must not be held by even the heir to a Peerage, is not 
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easily to be fathomed. It is certain, however, that many 
of the Scots Peers of the age were miserably poor and 
disreputable. It was the hereditary ownership of land, 
not the acquisition of title, that constituted the true aris- 
tocracy to which the common people looked up. 

In dividing the forty-five Commoners between the 
counties and the burghs, thirty were given to the former, 
and only fifteen to the latter, — an arrangement which 
seems to have been voted without discussion. Edinburgh 
was allowed one representative — the other burghs were 
dispersed in fourteen groups ; and the members of each 
group appointing a commissioner after the manner in 
which they used to elect a representative to the Estates, 
the commissioners for the group or district were to assem- 
ble together as a committee and choose the representative. 
The Act excluded Papists ; and though this and its other 
provisions were, by a special clause of the Act of Union, 
to be counted part of the treaty, yet the whole system 
introduced by it has, since the Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Acts, become mere matter of history. 

The Union, though it altered the amount of representa- 
tion, did not change the nature of the franchise, as it had 
been founded partly on statute and partly on confirmed 
custom. The voters for the Commons in counties were 
the freeholders. They required to have either a forty- 
shilling freehold, according to the ancient valuations which 
had been made to collect the feudal casualties of the 
Crown, or a freehold of ^^400 Scots of valued rent, accord- 
ing to a plan of general survey devised by Cromwell, and 
renewed after the Restoration, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the incidence of the land-tax. At the time of the 
Union, this franchise, though narrow, was genuine ; but 
afterwards a plan was devised of separating the superiority 
or freehold from the property, and partitioning it off in the 
exact portions which constituted the right to vote. Thus 
a man might be owner of a large estate without hav- 
ing a vote ; while the franchise-right attached to it, divided 
into as many votes as its valued rent enumerated sums of 
;^4oo, had become a commodity in the market, and was 
dispersed among several voters, who might be strangers. 
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The 67 burghs had adopted the practice of making their 
municipal councils electoral colleges. Of old they had 
been chosen by popular election of the burgesses, but 
each had gradually merged into a peculiar constitution, 
called its Set.” Though these sets varied, their char- 
acter was generally restrictive, — the existing councillors 
choosing their successors, and office passing invariably 
through a certain circle of rotation. As some of the 
burghs decayed and became almost extinct, such public 
representative life as they possessed at the period of the 
Union died away. 

Before separating, the Parliament had to divide the 
Equivalent money left at their disposal. A portion went 
to pay arrears of salary and other claims ; and among 
these, considerably to the dissatisfaction of the nation, a 
sum was allowed for remunerating the commissioners of 
the treaty, as well as those who had begun the abortive 
treaty of 1702. The payment of the stockholders of the 
Darien Company carried off ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ 884 ^ being the amount 
of paid-up capital (^^219,094)* with interest down to the 
nth of May 1707. The book in which this sum is dis- 
tributed is still open to examination.^ It shows that the 
operation must have been troublesome, from the amount 
to which the parties had answered the calls on them 
having varied. All who received compensation had of 
course paid the first instalment, which was 25 per cent, 
but the subsequent demands were unequally answered, and 
the compensation had to be grailuated accordingly.® The 


^ Among the Darien Books in the Advocates’ Library, as already 
referred to. 

* There has naturally been some interest in the question how 
William Paterson fared at this winding-up. At one time he was 
voted by the Company, as an acknowledgment of his services, two per 
cent on the subscriptions, and three per cent on the profits. He 
abandoned, as we have seen, all fixed claim on the Company, and we 
have no further account of reasons save that he preferred to throw in 
his lot with their success. On the profits there would have been 
nothing for him, but the percentage on the subscriptions would have 
amounted to ;£'i 2,000. The legal claim on the Equivalent, however, 
was only to the holders of stock, and Paterson was not among these. 
Some one, however, seems to have thought of him in the pressure and 
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last-recorded division was taken upon the question, 
whether the sum should be handed over to the directors 
of the Company, or be paid to the shareholders by the 
commission for disposing of the Equivalent — and the latter 
alternative was carried. With these proceedings an Act 
was passed, which looks singularly out of ])lace. It was 
for the encouragement of the growth of wool, by the com- 
pulsory use of woollen shrouds, and the prohibition of 
sepulture in any other textile fabric. 

Such were the miscellaneous concluding labours of the 
old Scots Estates. On the 2Sth of March, the Commis- 
sioner delivered a brief concluding speech, assuring them 
that posterity would reap the benefit of their labours. They 
were then adjourned, and they never met again. 

It was the design of the Englisli statesmen, that, were it 
possible, the treaty should be carried through Parliament 
exactly as it came from Scodand, — and they succeeded. 
But the preparation for this achievement required much 
careful and anxious management. The alterations carried 
in the Scots Parliament were, as we have seen, consider- 


crisis of the final winding-up. On the 25th of March 1707, the 
minutes of the Estates bear: “It being moved to recommend Mr 
Paterson to her majesty for liis good service — after some reason- 
ing it was put to the vote, Recommend him to her majesty or not, and 
it carried ‘recommend.’ ” — Act. Pari., xi. 478. The mover, as it would 
seem, did not enter Paterson’s Cliiidtian name, and the clerk did not 
know it. In the same volume we have Sir William Paterson, the 
Clerk of the Privy Council, and other Patersons designed in full. It 
appears that in 1713 a bill passed the Commons awarding him 18,000, 
but was lost in the Lords. — Bannister, Introduction, cxvii. 'I'lie claim 
was revived in the first Hanovei Pailiamcnt, and in the list of Private 
Acts we have “ An Act for relieving William Paterson, Esquiie, out 
of the Equivalent money for what is due to him.” It would be satis- 
factory to have better evidence than there seems to be, of his having 
received the money so awarded to him. Paterson spent the evening 
of his life in London, where he died little noticed in 1719. There 
has been a suggestion that he has been commemorated in the 
‘Spectator’ as the “Sir Andrew Freeport, a merchant of ^eat 
eminence in the city of London,” who occasionally discourses in an 
enli^tened and generous spirit upon trade. This would be an inter- 
esting identification had we any but internal evidence for it; but in 
the mean time we are not entitled to deprive Addison of the concep- 
tion of that character. 
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able. Some of them were suggested as supplying real 
deficiencies in the treaty, which might be proposed by 
either Parliament, but would of course be, for obvious 
reasons, best adjusted under the first parliamentary dis- 
cussion. But while these alterations were in progress, the 
English statesmen, watching them narrowly, earnestly be- 
sought their Scots brethren to keep them within reasonable 
bounds, and see that they did not become so fundamental 
as to render counter-amendments necessary, or open dis- 
cussion in England.^ The great design was successfully 
achieved. Under the guidance of her statesmen England 
was magnanimous, as she could well afford to be, and 
Scotland had the pride of adjusting the measure to the 
very terms in which it was finally adopted. 

Soon after the conclusion of the momentous session, the 
Compaissioner departed for London, formally to place the 
Act of the Scots Estates in the hands of the queen. He 
was received as the ambassadors of great potentates were 
of old, by a solemn procession of the high officers of the 
realm, in coaches and on horseback, and in this fashion 
was conducted into London on the i6th of April. 

Before the arrival of the Commissioner, the great ques- 
tion had crept into the Parliament of England. Daniel 
Finch, Earl of Nottingham, who was tolerated as an 
unsupported announcer of obsolete ideas, was heard in 
what the jjarliamentary history calls “a set speech,” though 
it is but briefly and obscurely reported — it pointed at 


^ Secretary Johnston wrote fiom London on the 31st of December ; 
“You may, 1 think, depend on it, that the alterations you have 
hitherto made will not break the Union ; but if you go on altering, 
it*8 like your alterations will be altered here, which will make a new 
session with you necessary ; and in that case, no man knows what 
may happen.” And again, on the 4th of January ; “ Your friend is 
going to the country for a few days, and bids me only tell you, that 
the Whigs are resolved to pass the Union here without making any 
alterations at all, to shun the necessity of a new session with you, 
provided you have been as reasonable in your alterations as you have 
been hitherto. It’s true, many of the Commons say this is prescrib- 
ing to them : why may no^ they make alterations, say they, as well 
as you? But in all probability this humour will be overruled.”^ 
Jerviswood Correspondence, 178, 179. 
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danger to the Church of England from proceedings else- 
where. On the 28th of January, the queen, in a solemn 
meeting with both Houses in the House of Lords, in- 
formed them that the treaty had been ratified in Scot- 
land, and that she had directed it, with the Act of Rati- 
fication, to be laid before them. The address was 
brief and general, commenting, in terms too vague to 
excite controversy, on the advantages of a Union, and 
only descending to particulars in a recommendation to 
the Commons to provide the supplies necessary for the 
Equivalent 

As in Scotland, the adoption of an Act of Security was 
the first legislative step in the Parliament of England. 
It was passed on the 3d of February, with the title, “An 
Act for Securing the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished.** It is inserted in the narrative part of the Eng- 
lish ratification, immediately after the Scots Act. The 
leading clause of this measure was the sovereign*s oath for 
the preservation of the Church of England, with sanction- 
ary promises like those of the Scots Act, from which it 
differed in being administered, not at the accession, but 
the coronation.^ This Act was the dying injunction of 
the Parliament of England to the Parliament of Great 
Britain, to preserve the Church. That the Establishment 
of mighty England should be deemed in any danger from 
the humble institutions of Scotland might seem a gratuit- 
ous and preposterous apprehension. But among very old 
men there were some still alive who had seen an army 
march southward under the banner of the Covenant, and 
cease not until the fabric of the English hierarchy was 
overthrown, and Presbytery erected in its stead. It was 
known that there still existed a remnant of such stem and 
uncompromising spirits, who held it to be their mission to 
pull down Prelacy ; and if, by any strange turn of fortune, 
they should acquire a practically hostile position in Eng- 
land, the Dissenters would readily co-operate in their pro- 
jects. It was remarked by the younger Calamy that this 
Act “ was reckoned by the Dissenters to make their way 


' 5 Anne, c. 5. 
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the dearer, since it removed all hope of a reform in the 
constitution ” of the English Church. Comprehensive as 
it was, it did not satisfy some High-Churchmen, who made, 
but lost, a motion, that it should specially embrace the 
Act of the 25th of Charles II., against Popish recusants, 
which had been found very efficacious both against 
“ Papists and Dissenters and they recorded a protest 
against it, among the few adherents to which, the signature 
of Nottingham appears in company with those of four 
bishops. 

On the following day, the Commons sat as a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider the Articles of Union, and 
the Act of Ratification by the Parliament of Scotland. 
They were not in the performance of their proper legis- 
lative functions, but were directed in their proceedings by 
what had then frequently become an impulse towards 
debate and inquiry, and is well known as a parliamentary 
practice of the present day — a question laid before Parlia- 
ment by the Crown. The method in which this is accom- 
plished is generally a message. On the present occasion, 
the importance of the object brought a visit from the 
queen in person. The articles were merely submitted 
to the general approval or disai)proval of the House— 
it was not necessary that they should be severally rejected 
or passed like the clauses of a bill. The House proceeded 
with great rapidity. The subject was introduced on the 
4th of February, and the Committee’s report in favour of 
the articles was received and ap^iroved of on the 8th. 
There were some lively incidents in the debate, and a 
faint cry got up among the small band of impugners, of 
‘Tost-haste! post-haste !” Sir Thomas Lyttleton adopted 
the simile, and is reported to have said : “ They do not 
ride post-haste, but a good easy trot ; and for his part, as 
long as the weather was fair, the roads good, and the 
horses in heart, he was of opinion they ought to jog on, 
and not take up till it was night.** ^ Two of the accepted 
wits of the House, Sir John Packington, and Colonel 
Mordaunt, had a passage at arms, calling from the one 


' Pari. Hist., vi. 561. 
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“ that the Church of England being established jure dwinoy 
and the Scots pretending that their Kirk was also jure 
divinOy he could not tell how two nations that clashed 
in so essential a point could unite.” While the oppo- 
nent said, “ He knew of no other jure divino than God 
Almighty’s permission ; in which sense it might be said 
that the Church of England and the Kirk of Scotland 
were both jure divinoy because God Almighty had permit- 
ted that the first should prevail in England, and the other 
in Scotland.” 

The resistance in the Commons was slight, owing to an 
expectation that there would be a subsequent opportunity 
of discussing the question, — a ho])e which, as we shall 
presently see, was dexterously baffled. A motion, that the 
first article, announcing the House's concurrence in the 
principle of an incorporating union, should be postponed, 
being rejected by a large majority, a considerable portion 
of the Opposition seceded from the discussion ; and on the 
8th of February the House received and ratified, without 
a division, the rei)ort of the committee, importing their 
approbation of all the articles. 

The debate in the House of Lords commenced on the 
15th of February, in a committee of the whole House, 
whose deliberations derived solemnity and dignity from 
the presence of the queen. On Bishop Burnet, a Scots- 
man, alighted the distinction of jiresiding over the august 
chamber of England’s nobility on this great occasion. In 
the decorous debates Lord Nottingham did not desert his 
usual character — ^he had objections purely original, which 
no one less minute in a search after difficulties through 
untrodden paths could have suggested ; he “ excepted 
against the name of Great Britain,” alleging it was such an 
innovation on the monarchy as totally subverted all the 
laws of England, and therefore “ moved that the judges’ 
opinion might be asked about it.” Many lords, who 
would not have discovered the objection, supported it ; 
and the judges were referred to, who “unanimously de- 
clared they could not conceive that it any wa)rs altered or 
impaired the constitution of this realm, whose laws, they 
were of opinion, must remain entirely the same, as well 

vou vui* N 
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after as before the Union, except such as were altogether 
inconsistent with and directly contrary thereto.” ^ 

Some such casuistry about the unity of truth and its 
division into two Churches, as the Commons had started, 
might have been more perilous where the bishops were 
placed in the front to defend what had been done for the 
Church of Scotland. They were desired, if they had ceased 
to believe that the Church of England was the purest and 
most harmonious with Scripture that existed — to come 
forward and state their change of opinion. There were 
weighty considerations of material policy at work, however, 
not to be influenced by such flights of rhetoric, and a hint 
about serving the cause of the Jacobites would respond 
to it with destructive weight. 

There were a few divisions; but, as in the ^'ommons, the 
inequality of the contest was soon felt and acknowledged 
by tacit votes. The largest proportional minority was 
twenty-three against a majority of seventy; gjid this oc- 
curred on the adoption of that provision where the interest 
of h^ngland appeared to be distinctly sacrificed to that of 
Scotland — the adjustment of the land-tax. The debate 
died in the hands of Nottingham, who concluded his last 
warning cry al)out the coming fall of England with “a 
prayer to God to avert the dire effects which might jiro- 
bably ensue from such an incorporating union.” ^ So 
were the debates on this measure substantially closed. 

The House was occupied in committee from the 15th 
to the 24th of I'cbruaiy. Three days afterwards, Bisho]) 
Burnet reported the resolutions to the House, “which 
were agreed to by a great majority,” the proportion of 
which is not stated. Several protests were entered; some 
without, others with, reasons. The latter class referred to 
the unequal land-tax, and the raising of an equivalent in 
England, instead of fixing the debt of each country on its 
particular revenue. 

And now all that remained to accomplish the greatest 
work of statesmanship of the age, was the passing of an 
Act of the English Parliament, making into a law that 


ParL Hist., vi. C62. 


Ibid., vi. 569. 
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virhich, as a treaty, had obtained their approval The 
method in which diis was accomplished, if not an effort 
of statesmanship, was one of the most dexterous efforts 
of statecraft hitherto performed. The Opposition, expec^ 
ing that all the clauses would be re-debated, reserved much 
of their oratory from being wasted on a mere question 
of approval or disapproval, that it might serve the more 
important occasion of the final vote, which was to convert 
each article into a law. In a debate upon each of tlie 
several clauses, the Opposition, if they had little chance of 
gaining a victory, might at least j)rolong the campaign, 
and widen the source of cliances in their favour. It is said 
to have been to the ingenuity of Harcourt, the Attorney- 
General, that Government were indebted for the parliament- 
ary evolution which baffled these hopes. The Articles of 
Union were inserted in the preamble of the bill, where, along 
with the Acts made in the two Parliaments for the safety of 
the respective Churches, they were set forth in a narrative 
form, as transactions wliich had taken place, and which 
justified the provisions that were to follow. I'here were 
some clauses re-enacting the provisions for the settlement 
of the Churches, confirming the provisions of the Scots 
Parliament as to the election of peers, and settling other 
details ; but the main provision of the Act contracted the 
whole expanded surface of the measure, to which the 
enemies of the Union were opposed, into one brief clause, 
enacting the twenty-five articles of the treaty in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ That all and every the said Articles of Union, as ratified 
and approved by the said Act of Parliament of Scotland 
as aforesaid, and herein before particularly mentioned and 
inserted, and also the said Act of Parliament of Scotland 
for establishing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
Church government within that kingdom, intituled ' Act 
for securing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church 
government,’ and every clause, matter, and thing in the 
said Articles and Act contained, shall be, and the said 
Articles and Act are hereby, for ever ratified, approved of, 
and confirmed.” Such was the one sentence, on the 
adoption or rejection of which the measure now depended. 
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The effect of this policy on the Opposition was such as 
when a general with a small force, having manoeuvred to 
meet the superior army of his enemy in detachments, 
with a prospect of possible success, finds himself suddenly 
in front of the whole force, prepared for instantaneous 
battle. Burnet, with the faintest indication of exultation 
at the success of the tactic radiating through his narrative, 
tells us that this arrangement “ put those upon great diffi- 
culty who had resolved to object to several articles, and to 
insist on demanding some alterations in them ; for they 
could not come at any debate about them ; they could 
not object to the recital, it being merely matter of fact ; 
and they had not strength enough to oppose the general 
enacting clause, nor was it easy to come at particulars, 
and to offer provisos relating to them. The matter was 
carried on with such zeal, that it passed through the House 
of Commons before those who intended to oppose it had 
recovered themselves out of the surprise under which the 
form it was drawn in had pul them. It did not stick long 
in the House of Lords, for all the articles had been 
copiously debated there for several days before the bill 
was sent up to them.” ^ 

The bill was ordered to be brought into the Commons 
on the 8lh of February, and was sent up to the Lords on 
the I St of March, 'riicre a rider, the fruit of the debate 
on the Act of Security, was proposed in these terms : 
“ Provided always, that nothing in this ratification con- 
tained, shall be construed to extend to an approbation or 
acknowledgment of the truth of the Presbyterian way of 
worship, or allowing the religion of the Church of Scot- 
land to be what it is styled, the true Protestant religion.” 
On a second reading, the rider was thrown out by 55 to 
19; and none conversant with the history of English 
legislation at that time, can fail to see how completely, 
in the struggle of which this was the expiring effort, the 
policy of the statesman overcame the religious zeal of the 
churchman; and how slight a chance the phraseology 
regarding the Presbyterian Church of Scotland would have 


‘ History of his own Time — anno 1707. 
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had of standing on the English statute-])ook, had it related 
to the Presbyterian Dissenters of England. 

On the 6th of March, the queen came to the House of 
Lords, solemnly to give the royal assent to the Act of 
Union, and, by a few French words, to conclude and 
settle, with the unyielding rigidity of an English statute, 
that State project which had been the object of speculation 
and desire for a century, and had for some years past 
held at the utmost stretch of anxiety, and at the hardest 
intellectual labour, the chief statesmen of the day. The 
occasion was graced by a speech from the throne, rendered 
in a tone of quiet satisfaction that well became those who 
had brought so momentous a work to its completion : “ I 
('onsider this Union as a matter of the greatest importance 
to the wealth, strength, and safety of the whole island; 
and, at the same time, as a work of so much difficulty and 
nicety in its own nature, that, till now, all attempts which 
have been made towards it, in the course of above a hun- 
dred years, have proved ineflfectual ; and therefore I make 
no doubt but it will be remembered and spoke of hereafter 
to the honour of those who have been instrumental in 
bringing it to such a happy conclusion. 1 desire and 
expect from all my subjects to both nations, that from 
henceforth they act with all public respect and kindness 
to one another, that so it may appear to all the world 
they have hearts disposed to become one people. This 
will be a great pleasure to me, and will make us all quickly 
sensible of the good effects of this Union.” ^ 


^ ParL liibt., vi. 576. 
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Within a year after the Union had been completed, an 
invading force from France was seen from the coast of 
Scotland. That it should arrive before the end of the 
critical discussion was the hope and prayer of the 
Jacobites, as it was to the promoters of the Union an 
object of anxiety and of occasional alarm.^ As it came 
to nothing, its history domestic and foreign may be told 
briefly. In March 1707, Colonel Hooke, a Jacobite 
refugee in the French service, arrived at Slain s Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Frrol, in Aberdeenshire. He was an 
ambassador or commissioner from the Court of France, 
to negotiate with the friends of the Jacobite cause, and 
report on their strength and willingness to act.* His 
reports, so far as they were general and indefinite, were 


* Jerviswood Correspondence, 174. 

* The Secret History of Colonel Hooke’s Negotiatiohs in Scotland 
in favour of Uie Pretender, &c., 1760. 8vo. 
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satisfactory. England was unfortified and destitute of 
troops. The strength of the amiy was engaged in the 
Continental wars. Some said ten thousand troops would 
be required from France, while others thought half that 
number might suffice. Money and arms were of course 
demanded in abundance. To stimulate French generos- 
ity, it was represented that the Scots people, from the 
Catholic Jacobites to the most rigid Cameronians, were 
to a man zealous against the Union and for the restoration 
of their lawful king. The Scots Jacobites engaged thus 
to raise an army of 25,000 foot and 5000 horse and 
dragoons. They would receive succours from Ireland, 
and would be joined by the English as they marched 
southward to the capture of London. Their first pro- 
ject, after having restored the legitimate Government and 
settled Scotland, was to seize the coal-mining districts of 
England, and have the command of the fuel of the south. 
As a preliminary condition, the exiled king must land in 
his ancient kingdom, bringing i\ith him the necessary 
supplies, with the stipulated French force to act as a 
body-guard and overawe the country, while the army of 
30,000 men was embodying itself. 

When he came to specific undertakings, however, 
Hooke's report can scarcely have been satisfactory. He 
made out a considerable list of peers and lairds, in whose 
good aftection he felt secure; but his list would have 
raised doubts in any one acquainted witli the country. 
Lord Errol with whom he lived, his neighbour the Duke 
of Gordon, Lord Panmure the head of the Drummonds, 
and Lord Saltoun, seem to have given their adherence 
heartily. Of the others, many seemed more anxious to 
know each other's motions than to commit themselves; 
and several represented their professed partisans as persons 
not to be trusted. The wily old Marquis of Breadal- 
bane was full of earnest inquiry about the intentions of 
his neighbours, and profuse in private verbal declarations 
ot strong attachment, but he would put his name to no 
document. The Duke of Athole was ill at the most 
critical moment; and when the obsequious ambassador 
thought the importance of his mission justified him in uig- 
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ing a visit on the sick man, he received a friendly warning 
that his grace’s brother-in-law, Lord Yester, a Govern- 
ment man, and son of the Marquis of Tweeddale, was with 
him, and the emissaiy would only compromise his own 
safety by presenting himself. Indeed the number of the 
hardy Scots gentry whom Hooke found then disabled by 
illness, is very remarkable. Lord Kilsyth, in eloquence 
that dissolved itself in tears, told how he was entirely 
attached to the Duke of Hamilton, and would follow him 
in whatever course he adopted. The duke himself ex- 
celled all his previous efforts in mysterious adroitness. 
Hooke’s devices to obtain an audience, and the agility 
with which they are invariably defeated, run a thread of 
dramatic humour through his dull reports. The duke’s 
secretary or confessor, Ilall, was voluble enough; but he 
had po right to commit the duke, and his grace would 
neither give an oral nor a written testimony. An in- 
coherent and lengthy document, it is tme, professes to 
record his sentiments, but it was not signed by him ; it 
was written in cipher, but not by his own hand — it was 
not addressed to nny one — and it was full of ingenious 
diversities of the personal pronouns, evidently intended 
to disturb any internal track that might lead to the identity 
of the writer. Tt was distinct only in one feature — in a re- 
commendation to the exile not to venture on the proposed 
enterprise unless he came in strength.^ 

Lockhart of Camwath, and the other clever debating 
Jacobites who had not hidden themselves in their estate.s, 
but kept converse with the contemporary world, were 
extremely annoyed by this mission; and found reasons, 
in the folly and conceit of Hooke, and the arrogance of 
the country lairds who professed to compromise a party, 
lor discouraging the project. The Jacobitism of the Lock- 
hart party had already assumed a parliamentary character. 


^ ** But I am of opinion that all the desire of pleasing the zeal or 
the circumstances of some may induce them to do, no thinking man 
will demand less than 15,000 men. ... If you come, come 
strong, otherwise you will not make up an army; and this will not only 
encourage your enemies, but will also be the cause that those who 
will have joined you will forsake you." — P. T03. 
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It was a means of union for canying and defeating mea- 
sures ; but it was no political religion, to be borne through 
bad report as well as good, and to call for the fondest 
devotion when it brought its followers nearest to danger 
and farthest from hope. How they might have acted had 
a foreign aroiy landed, or had the Highlanders marched 
sou^ward in force, would have depended on the aspect of 
affairs ; but they were clear that to ask them to commit 
themselves, at such a juncture, in open adherence to the 
exiled house, was very unreasonable.^ 

Hooke held out great hopes in another and very differ- 
ent quarter. The Cameronians were resolved, it was said, 
not to submit to the Union. What James Stewart might 
do was in the womb of futurity, — the Lord might turn his 
heart from idolatry to the true faith ; but this countenanc- 
ing of Prelacy, and submitting to lalitudinarianism, was 
a distinct present wickedness, against which they were 
ready to draw the sword. Hooke said he had arranged 
with Ker of Kersland, a person with whom we have al- 
ready made acquaintance, to bring them out to the num- 
ber of five thousand, and he doubted not that they would 
be joined by eight thousand of the more moderate Pres- 
byterians. The Cameronians had their own arms: all 
that they desired from the stranger was a supply of pow- 
der.2 Ker, in his curious confession, states that he no 
sooner began the negotiation than he reported it to the 
Duke of Queensberry, who recommended him, as a good 
patriot, to join the plot, and give information of its pro- 
gress. He complains that he ‘‘had a difficult game to 
play, and many things to do of so tender a nature that 
they were to be very delicately touched ; ” and believed 
that he could not have had moral courage and persever- 
ance enough to play his part had he not been supported 
by the casuistry of a clergyman of his own persuasion, 
“ a man of great learning and seeming piety.*' * 

Ker recommended that in the prince’s manifesto he 


^ See Hooke and his proceedings well abused in the Lockhart 
Papers, i. 231. 

> Hooke, 43. ■ Memohft, i. 4& 
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shotdd admit his present state of Popery, and profess that 
he would “ cheerfully give ear to Protestant divines, and 
if they could convince him of an error from the Word of 
God, he would be glad to embrace the religion of his 
people,” ' — a judicious appeal to men who were far from 
being diffident of their persuasive powers. Ker was 
admitted to the cipher in which the Jacobites corre- 
sponded with France, and sent a copy of it presently to 
his employers. He was next confidentially informed of a 
design to seize the Castle of Edinburgh, — a promising 
speculation, and worthy of considerable risk, since the 
treasure for paying the Equivalent was under the protec- 
tion of its slender garrison. A hundred men were to be 
hidden in a house near the head of the High Street. In 
the esplanade, which was a fashionable promenade, some 
of tl]e conspirators were to mix with the throng. One 
was to desire to be admitted as a visitor to an officer of 
the garrison, and, as the drawbridge was lowered for him, 
he was to shoot the sentinel ; and on this, as a signal, his 
friends were to rush forward. Ker had to complain that 
his revelations did not meet with all the respect they 
deserved : they were probably sometimes anticipated by 
nimbler spies. Burdened with so momentous a secret as 
the proposed capture of the castle, he posted to London, 
and had a private interview with Queensberry.* In the 
end he stipulated that, should there be a descent, the 
Cameronians were to take part with the Government. 
VVe have his own authority, certainly not tlie best, that 
the Government agreed to ])ay some arrears due to the 
Cameronians who had served abroad, and to make other 
pecuniary advances to the body, which were never real- 
ised. Their claims, whatever they were, seem to have at 


* Memoirs, i. 46. 

2 This visit was neaily l.iul lo his reputation and influence. A 
Scots Jacobite in London saw liim come out of a certain house in 
St James’s Square.” Ker, knowing that the phenomenon would be 
immediately intimated to his friends, posted north so rapidly that he 
attended a party at the Duchess of Gordon’s house, in the High 
Street, before the letter containing the information reached Era- 
huigh, and thus he established an 
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first been interrupted by official delays, and then to have 
been baffled by the accession of the Tory Government of 
1710. 

After the victory of Almanza, and the other successes 
of the Duke of Berwick in Spain, Louis XIV. thought he 
might attempt that descent on the coast of Britain for 
which the better opportunity had been allowed to pass. 
A naval armament with transports was fitted out, under 
the command of Admiral Fourbin, at the port of Dunkirk. 
The Jacobites hoped that Marlborough's great rival and 
relation, the Duke of Berwick, would have commanded 
the land forces. Instead of him, a more precious but 
less serviceable freight was confided to the expedition in 
his brother, the Jacobite king. As a youth of twenty 
years old, he had hardly lived long enough to show his 
friends the extremely limited extent of his capacity. It 
was one of those impulsive acts for which Louis XIV. 
acquired a chivalrous reputation, that, standing by the 
death-bed of the exiled bigot, he promised, as a monarch, 
to acknowledge the son as successor to the British throne. 
But the promise made with a thoughtless generosity, in 
which the fate of Europe was subsidiary to a courteous 
act and a kind word to a dying man, was kept more in the 
letter than the sjjirit. Louis befriended the youth pre- 
cisely to the extent to which he could make him useful 
for his own ambitious projects ; and it would be well were 
his memory stained with no deeper blot than a reluctance 
to undertake Quixotic invasions of Britain. The present 
descent was avowedly in fulfilment of the promise to the 
young prince : it was in reality destined by the King of 
France to call Marlborough away from his own door. 

The expedition consisted of five men-of-war, two trans- 
ports, and twenty-one frigates. The land force is said to 
have been 5000 ; but only about 4000 were taken to sea — 
some of the frigates, in which men were dispersed, having 
been driven back. When the preparations at Dunkirk 
were begun in January, their progress was carefully noted 
by die well-infoimed British Government ; and before the 
French were ready, sixteen men-of-war, under Sir George 
Byng, were cruising to intercept them. Having slippy 
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out unperceived, the French fleet lay windbound at a 
place called Newport Pitts. There they were seen from 
the steeples of Ostend, and the English admiral informed 
of their position. It appears, however, that the neces- 
sity of the wind required him to remain at a place called 
Gravelin Pitts, so far to the southwards as to give the 
French eight hours clear headway, should they both start 
northwards.^ They had the farther advantage of catch- 
ing the ebb of the tide ; and having their clear destina- 
tion before them, the Firth of Forth, they stretched out 
to sea, while the English fleet, not knowing where their 
services might be necessary, hugged the shore, and thus 
increased the advantage already gained by the French. 
They first sighted the land at Montrose. Thus they had 
overshot their mark, but they might have disembarked 
their force had they really desired to do so. Turning 
southwards to the I'irth of Forth, they lost the tide, and 
had to anchor under the Isle of May. Here, on the 
morning of the 14th of March, the man at the*mast-head 
announced the approach of the English fleet. Fourbin 
cut his cables and made all sail northwards. One vessel, 
the Salisbury, which had been a capture from England, 
having sailed a little way up the Firth, was taken ; but 
the others escaped almost untouched, and were seen to 
clear Buchan Ness, and enter the open sea. Byng re- 
turned to the Firth of Forth, and remained there till the 
relanding of the expedition in France was announced. 

When rumours passed through Edinburgh that the tall 
masts of the French fleet might be seen against the sky 
beside the Isle of May, the disaffected assumed a pre- 
sumptuous and exulting deportment, which touched their 
opponents with a mingled sense of indignation and ap- 
prehension. The Jacobites were excited and expectant, 
but they were deficient in solid preparation. The Duke 
of Hamilton, still considered the head of their cause, was 
true to his old dubious policy. One who went to convey 
to him what he thought the first intelligence of the pro* 


^ So Defoe says oq nautical authority. — Hist, of the Union, 5. 
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posed expedition, found him at Murray of Stanhope's 
house, near the Border — so far on his way to England. 
When his friends spoke about his immediate return, as a 
matter of course, he told them that, all things considered, 
he had better go on ; a sudden alteration in his intentions 
might excite suspicion, and betray the cause. He would 
wait anxiously for news of the expedition, and when he 
heard of its arrival, would instantly return. Taking up 
his abode in his English estate at Ashton, in Lanca- 
shire, he found himsejf fortunately in the custody of a 
king's messenger when the news of the sailing of the ex- 
pedition reached him. Thus j)revented from returning, 
he assured his friends, that had the more eventful crisis 
of the landing occurred, he would have broken his guard, 
and forced his way back to place himself at their head ; 
but few of them believed him. It was, perhaps, rather 
with the design of probing the amount of home co-opera- 
tion with the French invasion, than with the serious object 
of doing justice upon traitors, that some gentlemen were 
put on trial. It was found that there was nothing in their 
conduct so conspicuously different from the usual practice 
of going about with a few anned servants, and holding 
convivial assemblages, as to entitle the jury to convict 
them, so that a verdict of not j^roven " was found. 

In Parliament, where ('ongratulatory addresses naturally 
followed such a release, the opportunity was taken for 
striking a blow at the rising influence of that new 1 ory 
party which, without professing Jacobitism, was known to 
have a dangerous leaning to the exiled house, if not an actual 
understanding with it. Her majesty was told that the 
attempt could not have been made but for encouragement 
at home ; and was exhorted, in future, not to suffer those 
to have access to her royal person who, at the time 
“ when this hellish attempt was afoot, and near breaking 
out,” were endeavouring to misrepresent the actions and 
conduct of her faithful servants. The occasion gave a 
temporary triumph to the constitutional party. ^ The 
queen twice used the word “ Revolution,” as expressing the 
conditions of the settlement of the throne — sl term which 
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she had been taught to avoid, and personally disliked.' 
But with the fear of invasion, and the alarm created by 
the discovery of the treasonable correspondence of Har- 
ley’s assistant secretary with France, the reaction in 
favour of the Whigs passed away. 

It is now time to look at the manner in which the two 
States began to live together in union. Some unlucky 
opportunities of mischief not foreseen and obviated by 
the Union statesmen, touched the nervousness in Eng- 
land about the prospects of the great national trading 
interests. When the conclusion of the Union had become 
a pretty sure event, commodities were purchased by 
capitalists of both countries, and brougiit into Scotland 
under the small duties, that after the isi of May they 
might be carried across the Border and sold in England. 
'Fhcy were even brought in under duty ; for the farmers of 
the revenue in Scotland, seeing that their contracts had but 
a short time to live, found it their interest to submit to 
deductions and evasions so as to increase the quantity of 
commodities passing through their toll. If these projects 
were dubiously within the character of honest mercantile 
dealing, some others, to which Englishmen had recourse, 
were certainly beyond it ; as, for instance, where tobacco, 
carrying a bounty on exportation, was sent to Scotland 
before the ist of May, that, after drawing the bounty, it 
might be conveyed back and sold in England. English 
commercial interests being strong in the Lower House, it 
was resolved there to apply a remedy after the treaty was 
passed. A bill on this principle was passed by the Com- 
mons and sent to the I.ords, where it was thrown out ; 
“ but,” in the words of a rising statesman, “ the Commons 
were stubborn, and sent them the same bill again.” * It 
was seen that any such attempt was, tibugh it did not 
piTOfess to interfere with the genuine property and transac- 
tions of Scotsmen, a dangerous tampering with the Union, 
and its progress was baffled by a prorogation. 

But these disputes were only the antecedents of others 


‘ Pari. Hist, vi. 729 ; Tindal, 

• Robert to Horace Walpole ; Coxe, ii. 8. 
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more serious. After the ist of May, the vessels laden 
with foreign goods, which were to be introduced as Scots 
merchandise, sailed up the Thames. Defoe says, that 
there was in one fleet forty vessels, chiefly laden with 
French wine and brandy — articles which, however accept- 
able to the people of Kngland in detail, have ever been 
made war on in the mass.^ This virtual inroad of foreign 
high-customed goods evading the duty, exasperated the 
fair-trading English merchants. The Board of Customs 
took up their cause, and the vessels with their cargoes 
were seized, on the plea that they were not a fair im- 
portation of goods from Scotland under the new ruje 
which opened the trade between the two countries, but 
were virtually merchandise smuggled from abroad under 
the shadow of the treaty. The operation of seizure, when 
once decided on, was performed with English strictness 
and triumphant harshness. The officers of the vessels 
were treated as criminals. The goods, it was said, could 
not be put in safe keeping to await consideration on the 
question of their legality, like the imj^orts of a fair trader, 
when there was a cpiestion about the amount of duty. 
The ground of their seizure was that they were smuggled 
goods, and they were treated accordingly, until the higher 
powers interposed for their protection. 

Scotland was on fire again, and the old days of the 
seizure of the Annandale were revived by conduct which 
seemed evidence of England’s haughty determination to 
trample the treaty in the dust, when it interfered with 
her interest or her capricious will. Angry protestations 
poured in upon the Government; and the Jacobites, par- 
ticularly anxious at that moment, for obvious reasons, to 
excite a quarrel, were exultingly busy. Unfortunately for 
the temper of En|||bind, it was one of those periods of de- 
pression which turn the enterprising merchant savage, 
and prompt him to fly at every person and every measure 
that he can, by any ingenuity, associate with his misfor* 
tunes. The matter was reserved for the opening of Par- 
liament. It was there felt, that to push forfeitures 01 


1 P. S72- 
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penalties in relation to the goods, would again endanger the 
peace with Scotland ; while it was seen that the scheme 
could not be repeated, and must, at the worst, end in a 
small loss of revenue. On a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, it was resolved to abide by the loss, and remit the 
duties on the imports. 

But cause of enmity still more formidable passed across 
to Scotland itself, where the Englishman showed his least 
amiable characteristics. To manage the revenue new 
commissioners of excise and customs were appointed, con- 
sisting, in a great measure, of Englishmen.^ They were 
followed by subordinate officers trained in the English 
method of realising the duties, whose distribution through 
the country afforded opportunities for saying that a swarm 
of harpies had been let loose on the devoted land, to suck 
its blood and fatten on the spoils of the oppresred people. 
'Fhe commissioner and surveyor went about amid the 
same atmosphere of odium as the publican of ^old. The 
national character of the Englishman of the period was 
not the best adapted for such delicate operations. Honest 
he was and faithful to his duties, — only too faithful, — for 
he followed the traditions of his “department^’ as the 
only rules, whether of morality or i)olicy, that were known 
to mankind, and whatever jostled them was to be sup- 
pressed as the work of knaves or fools. 

These characteristics were, in Scotland, thrown among 
unhappily aggravating conditions. The taxes were greatly 
increased - an irritating incident in any circumstances, fo/ 
which the present expenders would not readily take in 
compensation the prospects of future national prosperity. 
There were disputed readings on measurements, which 
the English officers always settled in their own way, deem- 
ing the method to which they had been trained the only 
one that was right and could be tolerated. Their S3rstem 
of gauging and admeasurement was new and irritating to 
a people who, in the practice of farmed duties, were un- 


^ Lockhart says, ** They consisted partly of English and partly of 
Scotsmen, — thoush these latter had no pretensions to entitle them to 
that name^ save their being born in that country '' — Papers, i. 223. 
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accustomed to it Some pamphleteers had told the Scots 
that they would be less rigidly dealt with by the stipendi- 
ary officers than by the farmers, but this was a mistake. 
A farmer-general was not that term of terror in Scotland 
which it came to be in France in the days of Voltaire. 
The lessees of the taxes seem to have followed a policy of 
“ live and let live,*' and to have found their interest in 
conventional relaxations, which tended not only to make 
their duties easy and agreeable, but to afford a certain 
free play to the consum]jtion of taxed commodities. 

Some of the English innovations in the revenue system 
neutralised indignation by the riilicule they excited. A 
large cargo of birch fagots, oddly notched, were con- 
veyed to Edinburgh with state pomp and mystery; and 
the citizens were hard to persuade that they were not 
addressed in irony, when told that these w'ere tallies for 
recording the receipt of moneys into the national exche- 
quer. They were indeed the same primitive symbols 
which were used in England until the year 1834, when, 
from their incremation, the two Houses of Parliament 
were burned down. 

The irritation produced by the new taxation system at 
its commencement, was helped and enhanced by a delay 
in the transmission of the Equivalent, which a hot and 
hasty people readily suspected to indicate that it never 
was to be paid.^ Nor was satisfaction entirely restored, 
when, on the transmission of the money, it was found not 
to be entirely in bullion, but to consist, to the extent of 
nearly two-thirds, in exchequer bills. This cause of wrath 
was temporary ; but the taxation system fixed a sore on the 
community not to be eradicated ere they rose in wealth 
and prosperity, so as, with allowance for the difference of 


^ According to Defoe, while the absence of the money created much 
sharp comment, it did not, when it came, receive the proverbially 
hearty welcome of long-expected remittances “The money came 
to Edinburgh in twelve wagons, guarded by a party of Scots dragoons, 
and was carried directly to the castle. If I omit to enter into the 
details of the reproaches and railings at the poor innocent people that 
brought it — nay, at the very horses that drew the carrii^es — it is be- 
cause it was a folly below reproof, and rather deserves pity.*' 

VOL. VIII. O 
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pop^ation, to measure affluence with England. The same 
duties which, in England, it was more economical to pay 
than to evade with pecuniary and personal risk, were in 
Scotland an ample reward to the smuggler. It was no- 
ticed that, soon after they began to be leviable, a whole 
fleet of Dutch luggers arrived in Scotland with cargoes of 
contraband goods. Thus was commenced that national 
vice of smuggling, of which we shall afterwards have to 
behold the evil fruits, as they came to maturity, not only 
in occasional dishonesty and violence, but in a deep per- 
manent influence on the national character. 

The new revenue system came entwined with other 
innovations, which were unfortunate, because they were 
of English origin, and were brought over at a time when 
everything from England was liable to suspicion. It was 
necessary for the collection of the revenue to scatter local 
courts, or, more properly speaking, local executors of the 
law, through the country. The hereditary or seignorial 
jurisdictions were numerous and foimidable'; but they 
were not in the exact places to which the exigencies of 
the revenue pointed. I'here were Lords of Regality and 
of Barony in abundance ; but they did not happen to be 
conveniently at hand where natural harbours favoured the 
runners of tobacco and brandy. The power of the Scots 
territorial aristocracy hatl its exercise in those hereditary 
courts ; that of the English was, by a wiser system, imme- 
diately dependent on the Crown, in the system of Justices 
of Peace. Tliere had, before the Union, been attempts by 
the Scots Parliament to create a justice of peace system 
resembling the Englisli ; but they had failed, the project 
being imitative, and not according to the habits and needs 
of the people. To meet the exigencies of the new system 
of taxation, the statutory powers were revived, and the 
Scots Privy Council issued a commission of the peace. It 
was, of course, modified to the law and customs of Scot- 
land, and therefore entirely unadapted to the habits and 
prepossessions of the English officers of excise and cus- 
toms. It was a foreign instrument, of which they could 
make no use; and, with an imprudent haste which brought 
melancholy consequences, it was resolved, since the tax- 
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gatherers could not bend themselves to the institutions of 
the country, to twist the institutions to the tax-gatherers’ 
convenience. The obdurate rigidity of the English legal 
and official practice thus justified much that had been pre- 
dicted by the enemies of the Union, disgusted many of 
its friends, and gave too much ground for complaints of 
substantial injustice. The revenue department lost no 
time in demanding that the Scots justices of the peace 
should be made fac-similes of the English. An Act of 
Parliament was passed for the purpose, and a commission 
from the Lord Chancellor promptly issued under the Great 
Seal. Nothing could seem more studiedly offensive to 
Scots pride and prejudices than its very commencement, 
heading the list of justices of peace for each county in 
Scotland with ‘‘ the most reverend father in Christ, and 
our faithful counsellor, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan thereof.” 
The old Scots commission was a brief document, intelli- 
gible to the people — the English was a cumbrous heap of 
old-established technicalities, to which the sages of the 
law at Westminster Hall had long attributed conventional 
meaning.^ 

The Act by which this novel institution was created, 
made another and more important change, of the advan- 
tage of which there can be no dou])t, however opinions 
may differ about its abruptness, or any other immediate 


‘ Israel ice, adapting the actual authority of the justices of peace in 
Scotland to the law of the country, has made it totally different from 
the terms of the commission, which, when the Scots justice happens by 
chance to read it, is apt to startle him with the enumeration of powers 
which he never was conscious of possessing. One may imagine the 
astonishment of the country gentlemen when they found themselves, 
in conjunction with the Archbishop of Canterbury, &c., authorised to 
act, ‘‘concerning all and whatsoever felonies or capital crimes, witch- 
crafts, enchantments, magical arts, sorceries, trans^essions, forestall- 
ings, regratings, ingrossings, and extortions whatsomever.” The only 
expression intr^uced with a peculiar reference to Scotland, was not 
calculated to please all classes of the country ; it was directed against 
those who “sWl either go or ride armed in conventicles contrary to 
our peace." On the system as the Union found it, see ‘ The Duties 
and rowers of Ju<;tices of Peace in this part of Great Britain called 
Scotland,* by William Forbes, Advocate, 1707. 
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prudential consideration. English statesmen found with 
something like alarm, that in “the Privy Council,*^ or “the 
Secret Council,” as it had of old been called, Scotland 
had an all-powerful corporation, with mixed duties, judi- 
cial and executive. It had found versatile employment 
for its powers. In the reign of Charles 1. it had thwarted 
and baffled the Crown. In the reigns of his two sons, it 
had done all the cruel work that the unhappy political 
conditions of the period demanded or permitted. In its 
judicial acts this body was not restrained by the rules and 
formalities appro])riate to a court of justice ; and in its 
executive acts it was free of that responsibility to the 
Crown, and ultimately to Parliament, to which cabinet 
ministers were becoming susceptible in England. Above 
all, it was a separate executive, not under the cabinet of 
the United Kingdom. It was swept away, and the new 
justices of peace were created, in a statute which, as if it 
were to supply something which had been apcidentally 
omitted in the Treaty of Union, was called — “ An Act for 
rendering the Union ol tlic two Kingdoms more entire and 
complete.” ' 

No Scotsman with a sense of justice and civil liberty 
could lament the fall of the Scots Secret Council ; yet 
the method in which it was swept away partook so much 
of the insulting spirit of the other changes following the 
Union, that it was \)\it down on the debit side of the 
account with England. What rendered it by no means 
less alarming was, that it was cariicd on popular grounds 
by an opposition in the House of Commons against the 
efforts of the Government. It seemed thus as if the 
innate domineering spirit of the English legislature could 
not be restrained, but must run riot in the demolition of 
the national institutions of Scotland. The bill was brought 
into the Commons by the independent Whigs, indignant 
that so inquisitorial an institution should exist in the 
country ; and they were joined by the Tory Opposition, 
glad of an opportunity of baffling the ministry, who had 
many reasons for keeping up so powerful an instrument of 


^ 6 Anne, c. 5. 
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local influence in Scotland: but the united opposition 
greatly preponderating in the Commons, swept onward 
the impetus of its success into the Lords, where the bill 
was carried, though by a majority of only five.^ 

The establishment of a Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
on the English principle, was not received as a formidable 
innovation. No doubt it extended to Scotland the Eng- 
lish prerogative law for the collection of debts due to the 
Crown. But Scotland had found it necessary to establish 
cumbrous regulations for that purpose, and it was admitted 
that if taxes were legal dues, there should be power to col- 
lect them. I'he creation of a new tribunal in Edinburgh 
tended in some measure to pacify alarming anticipations 
that all public offices were to be gradually centralised in 
London.*-^ This Court did not transact miscellaneous 
law business like the ])lea side of the English Exchequer. 
In looking after the feudal interests of the Crown, how- 
ever, it found its way to some judicial services in the adjust- 
ments of the feudal rights of landowners. It amused the 
Edinburgh of the day by the importation of certain pomps 
of equipment and parade, and by novelties in jargon, such 
as the mysterious “ Oyes three times repeated.” ^ 

Nor could there be any solid complaint against an 
arrangement for holding criminal circuit courts through- 
out the country — a manifest improvement on the admin- 
istration of justice, rendered the more necessary by the 


^ Pari, llibl., vi. 667 ; ii. 473. 'J'heie are some very instructive 
though fragmentary remarks on the constitutional tendency of such 
a Privy Council as Scotland had, in the notes on Lord Somers's spcc( h 
on this occasion, in Hardwick’s State Papers, ii. 473. 

* 6 Anne, c, 25. 

^ See * Historical View of the Forms and Powers of the Couil of 
Exchequer in Scotland,’ by Baron Sir John Clark, Bart., and Mr Baron 
Scrope, 1820. This rather unattractive dissertation is enlivened by 
the following curious information about the value of custom-houM 
oaths : “ When witnesses appear in Court, those for the plmntiff 
are first examined on oath, to be taken conform to the English or 
Scots form. The last is sometimes required, as what some people fancy 
more solemn ; and especially if the first be profanely considered by the 
witness only as a custom-house oath, as is but too frequently the 
case.”— P. 132. The Court was prospectively abolished in 1832, and 
provision made for its duties by the staff of the Court of Session. 
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abolition of the Privy Council. But a revolution of the 
law of treason, effected in the succeeding session, touched 
a more sensitive nerve of national feeling. When the 
laws and local institutions of Scotland were left sacred by 
the Treaty of Union, it probably had not been foreseen 
how far they might affect England. If the law for the 
punishment of ordinary crimes might, perhaps, be safely 
left, as the Scots in their ignorance desired to have it, this 
would do little injury beyond the Border. But if the law 
for the punishment of State offences were ineffective, the 
peace of England might siifter ; and that it was ineffective, 
was decided at once by the English lawyers, since it was 
different from the law of England. The trials following 
the attempted descent had just taken place. The law 
statesmen of Westminster Hall saw that they were con- 
ducted in a jargon not of their own kind — they saw that 
they did not lead to convictions — and thus everything 
concurred to drive them to the belief that England was 
unsafe beside the treason law of Scotland. An Act was 
passed to remedy the defect, and it could not have been 
accomplished in a manner better calculated to aggravate 
the growing jealousy of the Scots. The measure con- 
tained no definition of high treason in Scotland, farther 
than by prescribing, in general terms, that what was law 
in England should be law there. The authority of the 
old Court of Justiciary was superseded, and the English 
method by commission of Oyer and Terminer prescribed.^ 
The bill was resisted by the Scots members almost unani- 
mously ; and it does not appear to have had the pro- 
fessional assistance of Scots lawyers in its preparation, 
for its technicalities were English, and in attempts to 
describe Scots institutions it made a blundering applica- 
tion of English terms, which increased the disgust of the 
moment, and left a legacy of technical dubiety to be 
settled by future forensic discussion. It seemed as if the 
scornful prophecies of the indignant Belhaven were now 
indeed rapidly marching on to their fulfilment.^ 

^ 7 Anne, c. 2a 

* ** 1 think 1 see oui learned judges, laying aside the practiquei 
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It was useless to tell the people of Scotland that the 
sages of the law had, by a course of judgments and 
opinions going back through centuries, reared up a fabric 
of practical law on this head, very advantageous to a fair 
trial and to the liberty of the subject, which might incur 
a risk of injury in any attempt to remove it from its indi- 
genous position in the case-books, and adapt it for trans- 
plantation into the statute-book. It was useless at that time 
to tell them, what they took nearly a century to discover in 
practice, that the strict application which lawyers had 
given to the English treason law, if it could not be dis 
tinctly set forth in theory, was of eminent advantage to 
the subject in practice. Perhaps no nation would have 
readily admitted the concealed beauties of a foreign state 
law, admitted to be so intricate and oljscure that its ad- 
herents did not jirofess themselves able to give a lucid 
view of its character, and could not trust themselves with 
the task of laying it down specifically in a statute. There 
have been few instances, certainly, in which national pa- 
tience has been so severely tested. 

The opposition of the Scots members to this measure 
was so resolute and unanimous, that, in the battles through 
committee, it was at one moment abandoned by its 
supporters, who, however, resumed possession of it, and 
forced it through.^ Yet the Opposition were strong 
enough to carry a {significant amendment, which was all 
the more encouraging to the Opposition that it was salis- 


and decisions, studying the common law of England, gravelled with 
certioraf^, nm pnuses, writs of crior, verdicts indonar, geciione Jirma^ 
injunctions, demuners, 6:c. ; and frighted with ^pcals and advoca- 
tions, because of the new icguJations and rectincalions which they 
may meet with.” In a protest against the Treason Rill, signed by all 
the Scots and a few English lords, one of the reasons is : “ The 
preamble of this bill may happen to give unnecessary grounds of sus- 
picion to mistaken people, that there is a tendency towards a total 
alteration of the laws of Scotland, which cannot but create great 
uneasiness to that people, who rested in a confidence that their 
private laws were reserved to them by the articles of the Union, 
so as not to be altered without the evident utility of the people of 
Scotland.” 

‘ Pari. Hist., vi. 797. 
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factoiy to a considerable portion of the Scots landowners. 
It greatly limited the peculiarly English law of corruption 
of blood, taking heirs of entail out of its rule of forfeiture, 
and providing that, after a certain contingency, forfeitures 
should go no farther than the traitor’s life-interest in the 
estate. The contingency when this relaxation of the old- 
established English treason code was to take place, was 
the death of the Pretender. The Opposition obtained, 
too, before the measure was carried, a partial adoption of 
the Scots arrangements for informing the accused of the 
testimony to be brought against him. 

If the Scots were made angry by the result of this dis- 
pute, it yet, in some measure, taught tliem their power. 
The social conduct of their fellow- Commoners tended 
to isolate them. It was a time when sharp and telling 
pers(5nal allusions went farther in the House than high 
eloquence or well-knit dialectic controversy ; and without 
descending to rudeness, the polished contemporaries of 
Wharton and St John could madden the sensitive and 
haughty Scots by light shafts t)f raillery about their pro- 
nunciation or knowledge of parliamentary etiquette. But 
if the proceedings, grave and gay, of the new arena in 
which they were placed, taught them sullen alienation, it 
drove them also on that national instinct of combination 
and steady mutual support, which has sometimes consti- 
tuted the reproach, but has more frequently been the 
envied glory and strength, of the national character. 
Acting as a compact and organised body, they made 
themselves felt in the peculiar tactics of the British Par- 
liament. Thus a certain Sir Harry Duttoncolt having 
sneered at the Scots, was marked for punishment ; and 
haying to fight a close controverted election, the Scots 
brigade sent their whole compact weight into the opposite 
scale and threw him out.^ Phis was a small triumph by 
itself; but it discovered a tactic likely to become for- 
midable when more momentous occasions might come 
for its exercise. They found this opportunity in some 
questions as to restrictions and bounties on the expor- 


^ Lockhart Papers, i. 217. 
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tation of manufactures and coal, and had to boast that, 
hy judicious manoeuvres, they had served the pecuniary 
and trading interest of Scotland. They stuck £^t to the 
bargain for spending within Scotland the proportion of the 
new taxation, corresponding to that which, in England, 
went to pay debt, and acquired a reputation for securing 
to their country at least the full benefit to which she was 
equitably entitled.^ Even fiom the negligence of English 
members as to the local affairs of the north they gathered 
strength. In their persevering attendance and steady co- 
operation they had sometimes the votes of the House at 
their command ; and under the aspect of being left alone 
to the management of their own national business, they 
took care that it should be transacted greatly to the 
national advantage. 

The year 1710 saw a great revolution at Court. It broke 
the domineering influence of Sarah Jennings, stopped the 
victorious career of her husband Marlborough, and drove 
the Whigs from power. At the same time it was the first 
event that, after the Union settlement was completed, left 
its mark on the de.«itinies of Scotland. The Presbyterian 
establishment had been broadening and strengthening 
itself, gradually drawing from those who inclined towards 
Episcopacy, all who were not zealots in religion and 
Jacobites in politics. In the anxious period between the 
first rumour of Fourbin’s expedition and its return to 
Dunkirk, a flock of Episcopal clergymen were prosecuted 
in Edinburgh, for officiating without the qualification of 
the oaths, and evading the injunction to pray for the 
queen and the Princess Sophia. They had done nothing 
ostensibly hostile, and maintained that they prayed for the 
whole royal family ; but it was perfectly well known what 
was meant in this equivocation. The proceedings against 
them, however, were of the gentle kind which gives a 
friendly admonition; and the failure of the expedition saved 
them from incurring more serious danger. 

What was done against them was by the Crown on 
purely political grounds. Queen Anne and her servants 


* See the Lockhart Papers, i. 326 et seq. 
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had every motive for countenancing the Scots Episco- 
palians, would they but be tractable. Shcnrtly after the 
Union, however, their clergy were subjected to prosecu- 
tions which did not proceed from the Crown, but from 
the Established Church, municipal corporations, and zeal- 
ous citizens. The official changes following the Union 
brought a few English families to Scotland, who were 
desirous of attending Episcopal service after the forms to 
which they had been accustomed. It occurred to them — 
and was a view naturally advocated by their friends, the 
Scots Episcopalians— that as the kingdoms were one, the 
person who was an ordained and legal clergyman in any one 
part, carried his merely clerical privileges into the other. 
He could not, of course, hold the benefices which were 
part of the local Establishment, but he might communi- 
cate his clerical services to those who acknowledged and 
desired them. Thus, gradually, clergymen of the Church 
of England crej)! into the country, and assumed a position 
somewhat anomalous for an Episcopal body, since they 
kept apart from the remnant of the Scots hierarchy, and 
thus were not territorially attached to any Episcopal super- 
intendence. 

These clergymen brought with them a novelty, contain- 
ing two elements of deep offence, in their own form of 
service, which was revolting to the princijde.s which Pres- 
byterianism had ado])lcd for a century, and was oflensive 
for the quarter whence it came, as a badge of English 
supremacy. The Scots Episcopal clergy, High Church 
as they were ])olitically, had, as we have seen, no liturgy. 
There was scarcely, down to this stage, any perceptible 
difference in form between their worship and that of the 
Presbyterian. — ^The historical causes of this fact have been 
amply followed in the history of the Book of Common 
Order, the abortive liturgies of Charles I.*s time, and 
the labours of the Westminster Assembly.^ Hence, when 


* A writer, who was evidently one of the ejected Episcopal cleigy, 
gives this account of the cciemonial of his Church at the time of the 

Revolution : ** As to the worship, it’s exactly the same both in the 
church and conventicle. In the church there are no ceremonies at all 
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the English tax-gatherers, like the Roman publicans, were 
said to he sWarming northward, and bringing with them 
their idol-worship, with their priests of Baal, and their 
genuflexions, mutterings, and theatrical changes of rai- 
ment, — ^it is not to be wondered at that here was a new 
element of dissatisfaction with the Union, and that the 
spirit of her who threw the first stool was invoked to save 
the country from English dominion and the Popish mass- 
book.^ 


enjoined or practised, only some persons moic reverent think fit to be 
uncovered, which our Piesbytcriaiis do hut by halves, even in the 
time of prayer. We have no litiiigy 1101 form of prayer, — no, not in 
the cathedrals. The only difference on this point is, our clergy arc 
not so bold or over- fulsome in thc'ii cxleinporaiy expressions as the 
others are, nor use so many vain repetitions, and we generally con- 
clude one of our prayers with that which our Saviour taught and 
commanded, which the other party decry as superstitious and formal. 
* Amen,’ too, gives great offence, though neither tlic clerk nor jicople 
use it, only the minister somelinies .shuts up his prayer with it. The 
sacraments are administered after the same way and manner by both, 
— neither so much as kneeling at the prayers, or when they leccivc 
the elements of the Lord’s Supper, but all sitting together at along 
tabic, in the body of the chinch or chancel. In baptism, neither 

n use the cross, nor arc any godfathers or godmothers required, 
Llhcr only promising foi his child. The only iliffcrence in this 
sacrament is, the Presbyicii.'ins make the father swear to breed up his 
child in the faith or belief of IheC'ovenant or Solemn League, wheieas 
the orthodox cause the father lepi-at the A])ostles’ Creed, and promise 
to breed up the child in that faith which him.self then possesses.” — 
The Case of the Present Afflicted Clergy in Scotland truly represented, 
by a Lover of the Church and his Country. London, 1690. 

' How offensive the English Prayer-book might be in Scotland 
is shown by the* anticipations of a close and sagacious observer, the 
first Lord Stair, who, after expressing a strong anxiety that King 
William might grace the Scots Parliament of 1690 with his pres- 
ence, has a misgiving, thus briefly explained : 1 find by the com- 

mon opinion here, that if the king use the English service here 
it will give great discontent.” — Melville Papers, 387. The faithful 
Wodrowever on the watch for alarming indications, notes the follow- 
ing : “March 1712. There fell out a rabble, in the parish of Auch- 
terardcr, beyond Stirling, aneiit the burial of a person there with the 
English service. The common people, though not very Presbyterian 
in their principles, yet they reckon^ the service Popery, and could 
not away with it. When the corpse came to the churchyard, the 
women and country people began and made a great mutiny. The 
Lord Rollo, a justice of the peace, interposed, but to no purpose. 
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But it would seem as if a worse thing were yet to befall 
than the spread of the English liturgy. Copies of the 
emphatically condemned book known as Laud*s Liturgy 
were sought for. These were rare and costly, and the 
demand for them brought forth a new edition of the book 
in a small and cheap form.^ But that this was a s)anbol of 
the invasion of English Episcopacy was an alarm utterly 
groundless. It became the text-book of those who were 
not content with the PInglish Prayer-book. The settlers 
from lingland consequently became centres, bringing to- 
gether those who preferred the services and politics of the 
Church of England to anything that they saw in Scot- 
land. A branch of the Episco])al Church thus grew up 
severed from the Jacobite party, who also seem to have 
become what we now term a ritualistic party, using either 
the *service-book of Laud, or some other form differing 
from the English Book of Common Prayer at points where 
opinions divided. ^ 


The Duke of Montrose’s baillie, Graliam of Orcliel, or suchlike name, 
wjis there, and writes it was not Presbyterians, but the whole of the 
common people there, and they chased off the liturgy man, and they 
Ixjhovcd to biuy in their wonted manner.” — Analecta, ii. 3a Of 
the practices further northward, he says : “ I have very lamentable 
accounts, by Ictteis from some of our bicthien in Angus, of the sad 
state of things there. The meeting-houses are increasing, and they 
bury tbeir dead with the lituigy, and the clergy in their habits ; and 
the nobility and gentry arc very fond of these new fashions, and 
though application be made to the court, yet no rcdicss is like to be 
got.” “ Our gre-at ffdks observe now the English funeral rites in bviy- 
ing their dead relations. Lately the Lord Glammis, son to the Earl 
of Strathmore, had these lites punctually observed and performed by, 
I may say, all the prelatic clergy in Angus, who, being invited to his 
funeral — but not a Presbyterian mini.ster— did attend in their canonic 
gowns ; and the greatest part of our gentry admired and commended 
that way.” — Correspondence, i. 77, 79. 

^ Edinbuigh : Printed by James Watson, and sold at his shop 
opposite the Lucken Booth. 1712. 

^ There seems to be considerable confusion as to any standard of 
liturgy among the Scots nonjuring Episcopalians. There was a 
general preference for Laud’s Communion Service, and its repudia- 
tion of the commemorative quality of the elements. Otherwise, 
while some in the spirit of loyalty took Laud's service-book because 
it was ordered for use by King Charles, others more zealous for 
ecclesiastical rule in thin^ sacr^ varied it somewhat. The varia- 
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Meanwhile, among the clergymen who adopted the 
English liturgy was one named &eenshie1ds, who did duty 
to a small congregation in Edinburgh. He had received 
his orders, after the Revolution, from one of the “ cxaucto- 
rate bishops,” as they were termed ; but he had served in 
Ireland, and came with his letters of credentials from the 
Archbishop of Dublin. He qualified by taking the oath, and 
thus did not come within the penal laws. The first measures 
taken against him were brought before the Dean of Guild, 
the head of the aedile police, who found that the clergyman 
was illegally perverting a private lioiise for the purposes 
of a place of public assembly. When this difficulty was 
overcome, and the new congregation, changing its meet- 
ing-house, increased in numbers, the Presbytery took up 
the matter; and finding that Grecnshields invaded their 
Ijrivileges, “ discharged him,*’ as it was termed, from the 
performance of clerical functions. But the ecclesiastical 
court not having the means of putting its sentence in 
force, applied to the magistrates of Edinburgh to render 
it effective ; and they, after having endeavoured to pro- 
cure compliance from Greenshields, committed him to 
prison for obdurate adherence to his ministerial function. 

The decision of the magistrates was referred to the 
Court of Session, who twice confirmed it. Thus, so far 
as the institutions of Scotland were alone concerned, it 
was clear that Episcopal clergymen were not to be per- 
mitted to officiate, according to the English form, in Scot- 
land. The signs of the times, however, seemed favourable 


tions seem generally lo have been made in manuscript for pulpit use. 
The best account of them will be found in Grub’s Ecclesiastical 
History, iv. 25. lie says ; “ The most important change from King 
Charles* office was the alteration of the rubric prefixed to the prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church, in which the words * mili- 
tant on earth* were omitted ; undoubtedly that the faithful departed 
might not seem to be excluded.** In other worrls, reserving belief in 
a state of purgation. There was published in 1849, “ The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according to the use of the 
Church of Scotland.” It is certified by Patrick Torry, “Bishop of 
St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane,’* and recommended to tlie 
use of the clergy of his own diocese. 
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to the Episcopal party, and they resolved to seek the 
protection of the House of Lords by an appeal In the 
result of this attempt, there was but an addition to the 
unhappy series of incidents, rapidly following each other, 
which made Scotsmen fear that their institutions were to be 
trampled on, and their country made a mere dependency 
of England, instead of a province of the united kingdom 
of Britain. Though the protest to the Estates for remeid 
of law was an item in The Claim of Right, yet an appellate 
iurisdiction was not ostensibly alluded to in the negotia- 
tions or the known debates about the Union. We have 
seen how logical objections were raised against any appeal 
from the Court of Session to the Estates of Parliament, 
seeing that the old judicial powers of the Estates, what- 
ever they were, had been delegated to that Court.^ 

In* Scotland, the protest lor remeid of law was to the 
whole Estates as tliey sat together. In England, the 
House of Lords had, l)y long constitutional /:usiom, be- 
come the judicial branch of Parliament. Looking back 
to the influence which this tfibiinal has exercised over 
the administration of justice in Scotland, it seems strange 
that no provision was made about it in the Union settle- 
ment. But, whether for the reasons alluded to, or others 
that might be guessed at, the matter seems to have been 
left to the development of events. 

Whatever f.ir-seeing statesmen might have anticipated, 
appeals to the House of Lords look the people of Scot- 
land by surprise. It was a matter of no small alarm to 
find that the battle between Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy — as the case of Mr Grecnshields came to be 
deemed — ^was to be decided by the body in which the 
English prelates sat. The case lingered for some time in 
the court of appeal, but in March 1711a judgment was 
pronounced in favour of Greenshields.^ 


' See the reign of Charles II. 

• It was by a regular vote of the House — the practice by which 
some lord, bred as a professional Lawyer, took the responsibility ot 
the judgment, not hayinc become systematic until long .afterwards. 
It may be questioned if the proceeding would have bcen^more popu- 
lar in Scotland, had it been understood that virtually* an English 
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We are now at the crisis when Harley and St John 
superseded Marlborough and Godolphin. This made but 
slight change on the official staff of Scotland^ where those 
who were not Whigs were generally dangerous as cham- 
I)ions of the exiled house. Hence, perlups, it was that 
Mar, who became the leader of the insurrection of 1715, 
was retained as Secretary of State, lest that office should 
fall to some avowed and honest Jacobite. 

Before this revolution the General Assembly had de- 
creed a fast for “many evidences” of the “fearful symptoms 
of approaching judgments,” and other causes of a like 
kind. The Church liad been in use to get the assistance 
of the Scots Privy Council to concur with them, and give 
the authority of the secular arm to injunction of a fast. 
When they applied to the Court at St James's for similar 
concurrence, there was delay, difficulty, and something 
like contemptuous wonder w'hat it was they wanted. But 
while they were ruminating on this grievance, and ex- 
panding into wrath towards the Whigs, they suddenly 
found that a Tory Government was driving them to fight 
for their existence. 

In the winter of 1711, the Church of Scotland sent a 
deputation to London to represent to the Government 
their grievances about the fasts, and other petty difficul- 
ties, chiefly attributed by them to the scnnty remnant of 
Nonjurors in the north. At the head of the deputation 
was the venerable Carstairs, — shorn, indeed, of the high 
political influence exercised by him in King William's 
reign, but still of great weight and mark as the man 
who had communicated its existing form and tone to the 
ecclesiastical* establishment, and continued to rule its 
policy. He was accompanied by two other clergymen, 
Blackwell and Baillie.^ 

lawyer gave judgment instead of the lords spiritual and temporal 
collectively. ^ 

^ Blackwell was a professor in Aberdeen, but he must not be con- 
founded with the later Thomas Blackwell, the ambitious author of 
the “ Court of Augustus,” and the “Inquiry into the Homeric Writ- 
ings,” who was probably his son. Some letters from Blackwell to 
the Provost of Aberdeen, written during his mission, are interest- 
ing and important among the scanty documents relating to the con- 
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While perplexing themselves with the import of Treas- 
urer Harley’s hazy and oracular responses to their com- 
plaints, they were thoroughly awakened by a movement 
as distinct as it was alarming, in the introduction of the 
Act for the toleration of the Episcopal clergy. Against 
accomplishing this end, had it not been accompanied by 
other features, the deputation could have expected little 
sympathy in their murmurs. Carstairs, indeed, was fa- 
vourable to the abstract toleration. It was naturally 
suggested by the recent proceedings in Greenshields’ 
case, and by other incidents of a more offensive charac- 
ter. In the east of Scotland the attacks on Episcopacy 
were decorous and judicial; but in the west, where a 
higher lone of Presbyterian fervour prevDiled, there had 
been mobs, and violent outrages on places where the 
performance of Episcopal rites was known or suspected. 
The bill of 1712 seemed, however, haughtily to treat 
both the attacks of the rabble and the proceedings of 
the magistrates as offensive interruptions of tKe perform- 
ance of the services of the CJiurch of England, and en- 
joined all magistrates and judges to protect those of the 
Episcopal communion so engaged in their meeting-houses. 
It was provided, that none should presume to officiate in 
protected Episcopal meeting-houses but those who were 
admitted to orders by Protestant bishops ; but it was not 
said that they must be bishoi)S of the Church of England. 
It was evidently intended, that whether they were con- 
nected with the deposed Episcopal establishment or thj 
Church of England, the Episcopal clergy should be pro- 
tected in the performance of their novel and offensive 
ceremonies. 

But even for the later generation, who might have 
grown up in a more favourable condition for appreciating 
the true principles of toleration, there was something 
pointedly hostile in this Act. An Established Church 
never likes to be classified with another, which has a 


duct and views of the Tory ministry on Scots ecclesiastical matters. 
They are printed in the first volume the MisceUany of the Spalding 
Club, 197 rt seq. 
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mere tolerated existence ; yet, by the same clause in 
this Act, regulations were imposed on the Established 
Church and the Episcopalians.^ But there were other 
sources of offence more serious and fundamental. Legis- 
lation as to oaths and tests has often been, and had 
hitherto been under the new rule, of that easy kind which 
takes no strict inquisition of obedience, and would rather 
not see defaulters. In the new measure, a specific date was 
fixed, before which the oath must be taken by all w'ho at 
the time held benefices. The time so fixed was the ist 
of August, and all those afterwards becoming Established 
clergymen were to take th<‘ test before admission. In 
arranging the machinery for exacting it, a brief and abrupt 
method >vas taken, not complimentary to the clergy. "J'hey 
were to take the oath “ in such manner and under such 
penalties** as officers civil and military were a])j)ointed to 
take it under the previous Act. 1‘hey knew that the 
machinery for exacting compliance from the civil and 
military functionaries was stringent and effective, and that 
in being brought under it, they were not subjected to 
a mere nominal and evadable formality. This stringent 
severity was coui)led with the humiliating arrangement, 
that they, the Established and dominant clergy, were 
placed, in these domineeiing injunctions of the State, .side 
by side with the deposed Episcopacy, in the very same 
clauses, and even the same sentences. It was a farther 
ingredient of bitterness, that, instead of the old oatli of 
security established by the Scots Estates, there was sub- 
stituted an oath of abjuration framed by the English Par- 
liament, and referred to as to be found in an English Act, 
by a phraseology not understood either by Scots ecclesi- 
astics or lawyers. But farther still, as we shall sec more 
distinctly in connection with the exertions of the Scots 
churchmen, when these reverend gentlemen excavated 


' The form in which the two were conjoined was, “That all 
ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, and all and every 
person and persons who is or are pastor or pastors, minister or 
ministers, of any Episcopal congregation in Scotland, shall be 
obliged,” See. 
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the English Act, to which they were thus tortuously 
directed, they found that it made them — a Presbyterian 
clergy — ^lay down membership of the Church of England 
as an absolute condition in the successor to the throne ! 

It was one of the class of unfortunate regulations 
that are more offensive to those whose sense of duty 
teaches them to do the thing it enjoins, than even to 
those forced by it into unwilling homage. The ministers 
of the Established Church of Scotland were, of all clergy- 
men in the United Kingdom, those who prayed most 
fervently for the Hanover succession, yet were the most 
fervent to deny the State’s right to prescribe how they 
were to exercise the ministerial function, and dictate the 
terms in which they were to frame their devotions. Yet 
this was done by the Act of Toleration. It provided that 
evely Kstal dished minister, as well as every Episcopal 
clergyman protected hy the Act, sliould at tome time 
during the exercise of di\ine service, pray* ‘Mn express 
words for her most sacred majesty Queen Anne, and the 
most excellent Princess Sophm.” In its aj)plication to the 
Episcopal clergy, this was a test of loyalty to the Hanover 
succession; but to the rrcsb)terians it was a gratuitous 
wound in one of the most sensitive i)arts of their system. 
It is difficult to undenstand how Parliament could have 
thus recklessly hit right and left ; and as it was a period 
of capricious action, when legislators tried to trip each 
other up, and there was little ministerial responsible at- 
tention devoted to parliamentary business, it may be con- 
jectured that the obligations against the two Churches 
were inserted in mutual spile. A probable cause of them 
is, that the Whigs insisted on the clauses as they aflected 
the K])isco|)al Church, for the purpose of compelling Har- 
ley’s ministry, with all its Jacobite tendencies, to subject 
its most entirely Jacobite friends in Scotland to a strict 
Hanoverian test ; and that, on the other hand, the Tories 
took revenge by requiring that the test should extend 
to the Presbyterians, to whom, in debate, it was pre- 
sumed to be no less applicable and necessary than to their 
neighbours. 

The Scots Establishment was of course visited with 
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immediate alarm, by the rumour of this measure. The 
deputation in London approached the throne with a 
humble representation and petition, sent from the Com- 
mission of the Assembly. In reference to the clauses 
tolerating lOpiscopacy, they called up the Act of Security, 
which, as a fundamental part of the Treaty of Union, 
confirmed their own system “ as the only government of 
Christas Church within this kingdom/’ — and doubtless 
the object for which the Act of Security was proposed by 
the Scots Church justified their interpretation, however 
statesmen may have accepted of it. They maintained 
that the ecclesiastical and religious organisation of tlie 
country belonged to them ; that schism was an offence of 
which they were the judges; and that they were entitled 
to enforce conformity to their own standards. In this 
view, it even excited their wrath to find in the bill a clause 
protecting their ecclesiastical jurisdiction over their own 
communion, as if they did not enjoy it over the whole 
country. 

This outcry was caused by the clauses of toleration, and 
before the clergy felt the direct blows aimed at themselves. 
'Fhe discovery of the new qualifying oaths called forth a 
separate protest, founded on a minute inejuiry into their 
history and character, and a logical examination of their 
nature. This document professed entire loyalty to the 
Hanover succession, and w^as, in fact, a sort of collective 
adoption of the terms and spirit of the abjuration oath, 
while it declared that many of the brethren had scruples 
about embodying these their opinions in a personal oath. 
But it set forth the much stronger ground, that this was a 
breach of that condition of the Union which protected 
every subject of Scotland from any oath or test inconsist- 
ent with the Presbyterian Church Establishment. This 
plea was likely to go much farther in England than any 
expression about unlawfulness that might invite a sneer 
against fanaticism. When required to state their case, 
the clergy made it out thus. The abjuration oath bound 
the juror to supj^ort the Protestant heirs to the crown. 
But the line of heirs was referred to as indicated by the 
English Act of Settlement; and when that Act was ex- 
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amined, it was found that one of the conditions of the 
succession, as there laid down, was, that the monarch be 
a member of the Church of England. An oath making 
this the qualification for the throne was maintained, and 
with justice, fo be such a test, inconsistent with the Presby- 
terian Church J^lstablishment, as the subjects of Scotland 
were protected from by the conditions of llie Union. This 
incident in the form of the oath, probably overlooked by 
the framers of the Act, had much influence in strengthen- 
ing the Presbyterian nonjuring party in Scotland, who gave 
it the name of the “ logical lie.” 

Carstairs, to whose acuteness the discovery of the 
anomaly may be attributed, made an attempt, which a 
person of more violent opinions would not have made, by 
a little diplomatic movement, to take out of the oath the 
offdhsivc connection with the English Church, without 
injuring its efficacy. The abjuration oath was made to 
refer to the succession, “as the same is and stands settled 
by an Act,” &c., referring to the Act of Limitation. It 
was proposed that this should be changed, and that the 
form of reference should be to the succession w/iicA is and 
stands settled. Thus it was said that the juror who 
would not swear allegiance to the heir as settled by con- 
ditions which reejuired that he must belong to the Church 
of England, would yet have no objection to swear fealty 
to that line of succei^ion which the Act pointed out. This 
alteration was made on the bill as it stood in the House 
of Lords ; but it appears to have been looked on at an 
engrosser's blunder, or some other result of carelessness, 
and the previous phraseology was restored as a matter of 
routine, without any explanation.^ 

^ See Lockhart, i. 3S5 ; Tindal, i. 244. Wodrow and others 
were convinced that “the amending the little great word as into 
wkic/i ” was an important condition urged by the October Club. 
The Toleration Act was ordered by the Commons to be brought in 
on the 21st of January. It passed their House on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary; was carried, with the Lords’ amendments, on the 26th; and 
received the royal assent on the 3d of March. The Patronage Act 
was ordered to be brought in on the 13th of March, passed the 
Commons on the 7th of April, and received the royal assent on the 
sail of May.— Joumails of the Lord% and Commons. 
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It seemed to the members of the Scots Establishment 
that these proceedings foreboded a revolution in the re- 
lative position of the two Churches. Their forebodings 
seemed to be but too closely confirmed, when they heard 
that a measure was brought in for the restoration of Pa- 
tronage. This memorable measure — memorable at least in 
Scotland, where it has been ever associated with disunion 
and disruption in the Kstablished Church — passed through 
the Commons rapidly. The deputation from the Church, 
who were then in London, had been authorised “to take 
all proper and legal methods for preserving the rights and 
privileges ** of their Church. When they saw the Patron- 
age Act pass the Commons on the 7th of April, they pre- 
sented a petition against it to the House of Lords. It 
appealed naturally to the 'JTeaty of Union, which, passed 
after the Act abolishing or modifying patronage, included 
its provisions among ttie privileges of the Church of Scot- 
land which the treaty preserved, 'fhe document con- ^ 
tained a historical sketch of the state of the question, 
simple, brief, and reasonable. 

It is remarkable among the Scots ec clesiastical docu- 
ments of the day, for being clear of those lumbering Scrip- 
tural technicalities wliirh are sometimes callcil cant by those 
who dislike them, and it seems to have been in every way 
well adapted to secure respect from the fastidious and not 
very friendly audience to which it was addressed. Yet 
this document had a fatal defect, which called up mortify- 
ing and irritating discussions. It was directed “ To the 
most honourable tlie Peers of Great Britain.” The omis- 
sion of the lords spiritual could not, of course, escape 
notice ; and no doubt it was intentional, for the represen- 
tatives of the Church of Scotland would not have readily 
compromised her principles by ai>pealing to the legislative 
power of the prelates. Perhaps, however, it had been 
better to do so, and seem lightly to conform with an eti- 
quette, than find it necessary, as they afterwards did, 
solemnly to yield a debated point. The petition could 
not be received unless its title were changed. There was, 
if they persisted, the heavy responsibility before them of 
{Permitting so vital a measure to be carried without a 
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remonstrance, while they had reason to believe that even 
some of the bishops, whom they might be needlessly 
offending, were on their side; and so they yielded and 
changed the address of the petition, drawing forth 'many 
groans from those who, amid the wreck and ruin around, 
saw their own chosen champions deserting them.^ 

The statute so rapidly and so easily passed was called 
“ An Act to restore the Patrons to their ancient rights of 
presenting Ministers to the Churches vacant in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland.”*^ It referred to the 
measure generally called the Act for abolishing Patronage, 
which immediately followed the Revolution, and revoked 
the transfer of the privilege to the heritors and kirk-session, 
restoring it to the original patrons.^ The curious dubiety 
and internal inconsistency of that measure mayberemem- 
berfed. It professedly abolished presentation to benefices, 
substituting another system in its place ; and then it ap- 
pointed a method of compensation to the patrons for the 
privilege so removed. 

From the few casual notices to be found about the 
working of the abolition measure, it would appear that its 
inconsistent provisions came out in practice, and that the 
one party counted patronage abolished, and the compen- 
sation a tax which was not easily recovered j while the 
patrons themselves maintained that the pecuniary com- 
pensation of six hundred merks was the price allowed 
them for their privilege, and they were not bound to give 
it up without receiving payment. This double understand- 
ing is shown in the preamble of the Act of Restoration.^ 


^ See the Tetition ami Pioceediiigs, Pari. Hist., vi. 1127-30. 
There was then a J..ow Church majority in the Episcopal bench, and 
five bishops voted against the Patronage Act. It was observed at 
the time, that the bi<«hops cared less about the recognition of their 
order, than some temporal lords about a precedent that might bring 
the bishops under the denomination of peers. 

* lolh Anne, c. 12. ^ See chap. Ixxxiii. 

* “Whereas that way of calling ministers has proved inconvenient, 
and has not only occasioned great heats and divisions among those 
who, by the aforesaid Act, were entitled and authorised to call 
ministers, but likewise has been a great hardship upon the patrons 
whose predecessors had founded and endowed those cJiurrlies, OAid 
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It distinguished the instances where the parliamentary 
price of the patronage had been paid from those where it 
liad not, and excluded any claim for restoration to those 
patrons who had received the compensation and had 
granted in return a renunciation of their rights. This 
arrangement, like everything else about this unhappy nu- 
cleus of ecclesiastical debate, afforded weapons for the 
combatants on both sides. On the one it was maintained 
that the extremely few instances in which the compensa- 
tion had been paid, showed that the Act of William was not 
zealously adopted, while by the of Anne, the parishes 
which had fairly bought the right from the patrons were 
allowed to keej) it. On the other side it was maintained 
that the Act of William was intended to abolish, and did 
abolish, patronage, and that the provision for compensa- 
tion was a separate boon to the patrons, which they were 
free to realise, as the Act gave them power. 

The Patronage Act was calculated, by its phraseology 
as well as its contents, to be very offensive to zealous 
Presbyterians. After the clause appointing patrons to 
present, it is provided that “the Presbytery of the respec- 
tive bounds shall be, and is hereby, obliged to receive and 
admit, in the same manner, such qualilicd person or per- 
sons, minister or ministers, as shall be presented by the 
respective patrons, as the persons or ministers presented 
before the making of this Act ought to be admitted.'* 
Although this clause, when its intenclcd sense is extracted, 
means nothing more than that the ecclesiastical courts are 
to use their ecclesiastical functions as they used to do — 
are to see that the person presented is qualified according 
to ecclesiastical rule, and to jiroceed in their ordinary 
manner to his collation — yet its dictatorial tone was offen- 
sive. It rather stated what should be done, than left the 
Church to perform its own functions in its own way. And 
it decidedly did not address the Church courts with that 


who have not received payment or satisfaction for their right of 
patronage from the foresaid heritors or liferenters of the respective 
parishes, nor have granted renunciations of their said rights on that 
account.” 
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courtesy which, looking on themselves as a co-ordinate 
legislature for matters spiritual, they considered themselves 
entitled to expect from their brethren of the temporal 
legislature. 

Such were among the immediate and perceptible causes 
of complaint against this measure. The more serious dis- 
putes, however, with which it afterwards became associated, 
arose out of subsequent internal developments in the spirit 
of the Scots Church. In their proper place these will 
have to be considered ; and it is only necessary to state, 
in the mean time, that they were not anticipated at the 
passing of this Act, and that they are rather incidentally 
and nominally associated with it, than directly attributed 
to it as historical effects of a sufficient cause. When a 
portion of the Scots Church afterwards made war on pa- 
tronage, they naturally attributed all the evils they com- 
plained of to an Act which they found on the statute-book 
restoring patronages ; but their cause of complaint might, 
and probably would, have subsisted as an internal element, 
had that Act not passed. 

When the next Assembly ojiened, even the official letter 
which the sovereign annually lays before the Assembly, 
showed, through its cold formal reserve, some feelings of 
misgiving, as if the boundaries of freedom had been ex- 
ceeded. This document, bearing the signature of Lord 
Dartmouth, says : “ Lest any late occurrence should have 
possessed any of you with fears and jealousies, we take 
this solemn occasion to assure you it is our firm purpose 
to maintain the Church of Scotland as established by law ; 
and whatever ease is given to those who differ from you 
in points that are not essential, we will, however, employ 
our utmost care to protect you from all insults, and redress 
your just complaints.*' It was clear that the Assembly was 
now a very different body from that which, twenty years 
earlier, had offered dangerous defiance to King William. 
Many entertained views decidedly moderate — some would 
have stood out for their old cause, were there any 
prospect of success, but the dispiriting circumstances 
by which they were surrounded, quenched the spirit of 
the meekly zealous, while the violent were not suffi- 
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ciently numerous effectively to act It was decided that 
nothing should be done collectively prompting resistance 
to the law, or even so far denouncing the Acts of the 
legislature as to justify or provoke the interference of the 
Commissioner. In their answer to the royal letter, they 
said that the matters referred to did indeed possess them 
with fears and jealousies, but that, embracing her majesty’s 
assurance of protection and countenance, they called to 
her mind the representations made by their Commission, 
humbly hoping that their complaints “ may come in due 
time and manner to be redressed.” 

But the enactment of the oath still presented a serious 
difficulty ; for this was not a mere act of offence carried 
through against their wishes where they had no control, 
but was a measure in which they were called on indi- 
vidually, if not collectively, to participate, by qualifying 
themselves according to the Act, before a given time, 
postponed from the ist of August to the ist of November 
1712, to suit the arrangements for the sessions of the 
peace. It was not for the Assemldy to echo the Act of 
Parliament, by enjoining the oath, and yet the majority 
were decidedly against a conflict with the legislature. 
Hence it was not a matter on which it was likely that 
the Assembly would pass any Act, either commanding or 
forbidding the oath to be taken. But the members of an 
ecclesiastical assembly met together, could not avoid the 
opportunity of relieving their bosoms to each other on so 
momentous a question ; and a general solemn conference 
was held, consisting not merely of members of the As- 
sembly, but of all the clergy and licentiates who found it 
convenient to attend. Wodrow, who has preserved with 
much devotion the proceedings of less important meetings, 
has fortunately left us an account of this conference, at 
which he says, “ there were the greatest number of 
ministers ever met in Scotland, for what I know.” ^ 

What seems to have created general alarm and mis- 
giving in the veterans of the Church, was a strong major- 
ity among their junior brethren in favour of the oath. 


Analecta, ii. 39. 
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Throughout the meeting, Wodrow, as an auditor, says, 
“ a considerable part, and if I mistake not a half, if not 
three parts, seemed clear anent the taking of it.” The 
technical expression for those who were decidedly in 
favour of the oath was, that they “ had got clearness.” 
Those who wavered were waiting for this clearness, and 
not without hope of obtaining it The old remnant of 
the true Covenanting party held out no such prospect. 
With them compliance was unlawful and sinful, admitting 
of no compromise or hesitation ; “ and so the call being 
never so plain, and the penalties never so great, they 
could not go in to it.” It was pro])osed. that those who 
‘‘ had clearness,” should, for the prospect of unity, agree 
to delay qualifying until those who were in doubt had 
clearness imparted to them ; but it was feared that any 
such arrangement would involve an ai)pearaiice of gene- 
ral resistance productive of very formidable results. The 
fathers of the conference were compelled to leave events 
to take their course, and separated with many heavy fore- 
bodings. 

When the time arrived for taking the oaths, the religious 
bodies which had alternately held rule in Scotland were 
each cut in two. In the Establishment, the nonjurors 
turned out to be comparatively a small body ; but few of 
the Scots Episcopalians took the oaths. They had asso- 
ciated themselves in principle and action with the cause 
of the Stewarts. The very circumstances under which 
the Toleration Act, with its qualifying appendage, was 
passed, brought new hopes to their cause, and they were 
not to abjure it at such a moment. The clergy who took 
the oaths were generally members of the Church of Eng- 
land; and those Episcopalians who did not choose to 
be counted Jacobites gathered round them, and were 
considered a sort of branch of that Churth, using, as 
we have seen, the English Prayer-book. The Jacobite 
majority went ever after by the name of Nonjurors. 

The Established Church bestowed on the minority of 
their own body, which was separated by the same law, 
but not the same principles, the more familiar and less 
respectful abbreviated name of the “ Nons ” This body 
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had, indeed, a far less firm standing in the ordinary foun- 
dation of human motives than their antipodes of the 
Episcopalian unqualified. These had a substantial poli- 
tical cause to advocate, and had no substantial pecuni- 
ary reward for conformity. The Presbyterians, on the 
other hand, with all the worldly advantages of a comfort- 
able endowment beckoning them in the direction of con- 
formity, were all heartily in favour of the object of the 
oath; they only objected to the coercive profession of 
the opinions they entertained. l*eople acting on prin- 
ciples so purely theoretic can seldom accomplish much, 
unless they go forth on the wings of an enthusiastic and 
overwhelming majority. When they once cross the line 
that places them in the minority, it is their fate to dwindle 
and become insignificant. Though we are told, that at 
the time when the oath was to be taken, some fell ill, and 
others encountered convenient interruptions; yet there 
was abundant countenance in a growing majority for those 
who desired an excuse for conforming, and every day 
added to the list of ministers who had got “ clearness.” ‘ 
This preponderating number felt itself speedily strong 
enough to hoist signals of defiance and contumely. The 
“nons*' were subject to urgent persuasions, to ridicule, 
and sometimes to the charge of being friends 6f the 
Jacobite cause, and secret enemies of Presbyterianism — a 
charge which carried a special sting in their abhorrence 
of the character thus attributed to them. 

The “ nons,” however, if they were inferior in a careless 
and unclerical recourse to sarcasm, could retaliate with 
more powerful weapons. Believing that they inherited, 
more purely than the rest of their brethren, the true spirit 
of their Church, they were less tolerant and more exclu- 
sive. A small middle party, among whom Wodrow was 
conspicuous, endeavoured to carry out an understanding, 
that the battle was to be left between the State and the 
recusants, and that all the clergy were to act in their 
ministerial functions and their ecclesiastical courts in 
brotherly love, as if there were no cause of difference 


' Analecta, ii. 110. 
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among them. But the sterner party would have no such 
intercoinmuning ; and set themselves, in minor courts, 
where they had a predominance, to rebuking and excom- 
municating the conformists. As we so often find in Scots 
ecclesiastical disputes, though the quarrel was between 
the churchmen wielding spiritual authority, and statesmen 
with their temporal weapons, the most vehement, urtir- 
ing, and resolute opponents of the oath were the elders 
and other influential members of congregations; and 
often, when the ministers would have conformed, or at 
least have desired to follow the dictates of their con- 
sciences with quiet self-approval, judging charitably of 
their neighbours, they were unwillingly driven to a more 
offensive position by the conduct of self-sufficient and in- 
tolerant elders. Many of these rigid censors, uniting to 
themselves a following of less gifted persons aspiring to 
their invidious functions, not only spurned the conform- 
ing clergy as spiritual guides, but, lifting Ijieir protest 
against those nonjiirors who held friendly communication 
with the deserters, sometimes, in the local Church courts, 
subjected them to rebuke for their lax and unlawful inter- 
communings.^ 

The recusants olun proposed to adopt a system of 
organisation, for the purpose of hostile operation ; but as 
there were no oppressive measures immediately pursued 
against them, prudence so far prevailed as to restrain the 
greater part of them to negative recusancy, until historical 
events altered their position. In the mean time they 
resolved to retain their benefices and clerical position, 
abiding their late. Within their circle, however, and 
still nominally of the Church of Scotland, were some 
whose exclusive spirit was deepened and hardened by 
the stem nature of a body of their hearers, or rather lay 
coadjutors. To these ministers, whatever they might have 
done had they been free agents, there was now a choice 


- The reader desirous of more minutely examining these local 
disputes, will, without undexgoing the labour of a search among the 
]^mphlets of the day, probably find as much about them as he can 
desire to peruse, dispersed throughout the first volume of Wodrow's 
Correspondence. 
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between two masters — the Established Church, and the 
Covenanting fathers of their congregations. By the latter, 
conformity was, of course, not among things to be anti- 
cipated. The question really at issue was, Whether men 
so eminently rigid in their walk and their opinion, could 
endure that their pastors should sit transacting parish 
business with men who took the oath, or even with those 
who held communication with men who took the oath ? 
This brings us again in contact with our old friends the 
Cameronians, and is the last occasion on which it will be 
necessary to enlarge on their peculiarities. 

This epoch, indeed, became conspicuous in their his- 
tory, by their consolidation as a sei)arate body, severed 
from the Church of Scotland. Their new foundation be- 
came known and memorable in their own history as the 
“ Auchenshauch Declaration and Engagement.** Since 
the Revolution Settlement, when, from the unmanageable 
perversity of this obdurate sect, they were deserted by 
their three clergymen, they had kept themselves apart — 
a compact, organised, jealous body, meeting from time 
to time to lift up protestations and proclaim remon- 
strances. A succession of these fierce documents begins 
with the Sanquhar Declaration of 1692, the violence of 
which seems to have prompted the Government ^o im- 
prison their leader, Sir Robert Hamilton.^ Another tes- 
timony was adopted in 1695, another in 1703 ; and these 
were followed by a denunciation of the Union, and the 
“ Auchenshauch Declaration.** ^ 

These lay associations were extremely anxious to ob- 


^ It appears from a passing notice in the Minutes of the Privy 
Council that he was so imprisoned. it is not among the grievances 
generally alluded to in the pamphlets of the sect. 

® The titles of these documents, all bearing such a general resem- 
blance to each other that it is difficult to distinguish them, are a 
singular blending of avowed humility and actual spiritual pride. 
Thus, “ The Protestation, Apologetic Declaration, and Admonitory 
Vindication, of a Poor, Wasted Misrepresented Remimnt of the 
Suffering, Anti-Popish, Anti-Prelatic, Anti-Erastian, Anti- Sectarian, 
True Presbyterian Church in Scotland." Some quotations, charac- 
teristic of the whole, have been already made from the Sanqnhar De- 
claration on the Union. 
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tain clerical leadership ; but they still exacted that rigid 
obedience which had left them, on previous occasions, 
destitute of a ministry, and made their chosen pastors 
glad to take refuge in the Establishment. They were, 
however, the external support to which the extreme 
Covenanting party in the Assemblies leaned, from the 
Revolution Settlement to the time of the abjuration oath. 

The Church thus included se/eral members who adopted 
the cause of the Cameronians with more or less vehemence. 
These clergymen kej)t their brethren in unceasing torture 
and excitement, amidst an endless maze of Representa- 
tions, Protestations, and Testimonies, on the one band, 
met by Censures, SuspLii'^ions, and Depositions, on the 
other. It was the policy, or rather the spirit, of the ex- 
treme men, instead of dissenting from the Church and 
leaving its judicatories, to give defiance, and attempt to 
bend the overwhelming majority against which they stood 
out, to their own views. They looked upon -themselves 
as soldiers, who, by dissenting, would be deserters from 
their post. In their many proclamations of defiance, they 
ever professed the most entire submission to the authorities 
and judicatories of the Church, provided these bodies were 
purged of all defection and scandal, — meaning, if more 
than four-fifths of the members were cast out, and none 
were admitted but those who thought as they themselves 
did, and adopted any test they chose to offer. Sometimes 
their tired antagonists endeavoured to come to a com- 
promise with them. On these occasions, the extreme 
brethren generally expressed cordial willingness for a 
peaceful union ; but when they named the terms of co- 
operation, these were a revival of the old absolute in- 
junctions, that the Church should renew her Covenant, 
and adopt her allotted task of extirpating Papacy, Pre- 
lacy, and Sectarianism throughout the three kingdoms. 
They treated the majority of their brethren as schismatic^ 
and occupied towards them the position of the true Churchi 
with which they were bound to come to a reconciliation 
through penitence and abjuration of error. 

As we have seen on other like occasions, those who 
were nearest, both in opinion and local position, to these 
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reverend gentlemen, were their bitterest opponents. The 
inferior judicatories of the Church thus endeavoured to 
drive them forth, but were sometimes baffled in the higher 
courts by points of form or an unwillingness to commence 
the work of severance. They had a signal cause of 
triumph over their backsliding brethren, in the proceed- 
ings against them being interrupted by those regal ad- 
journments of the General Assembly which gave so much 
affliction to the Church in general. 

The man ])oiiited out by liis previous career as the 
leader of the Cameron ians was the Reverend John Hep- 
burn. He was so turbulent a priest that he was repeatedly 
imprisoned for acts that came within the cognisance of 
the courts of criminal law, even after the Act that made these 
no longer the enforcers of ecclesiastical condemnations. 
It is said in the pamphlets of the day, that, transferred 
from prison to prison, he managed to preach from his 
barred windows, sometimes to a considerable congrega- 
tion, consisting not entirely of stray passengers arrested 
by his uncouth earnestness, but containing some who had 
travelled from his own peculiar western district to drink 
at the pure fountain of covenanted truth. As yet, how- 
ever, there had been no actual severance of this man from 
the Church. He was untler a sentence of separation, but 
it might be removed. He severed himself, however, from 
his friends, and left the leadership that might naturally 
have been his at this juncture to another. This was 
the Rev. Mr MacMillan, from whom a section of the 
Cameronians have sometimes been called MacMillanites ; 
and his second in command was the Rev. Mr MacNeill. 

Instead, however, of at once coming forth from the 
defiled Establishment, they adhered to it as long as they 
could, on their old principle of reforming from ^^ithin. 
MacMillan, like Hepburn, w^as besieged by a battery of 
ecclesiastical prosecutions, which he treated with con- 
tempt. It would be a tedious and uninstructive labour 
to follow them through their multitudinous forms. It 
appears that in 17 ii the local Church courts had deprived 
him of his ministerial connection, but as his parishioners 
were devoted to him, a successor could not be installed. 
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though he found it extremely difficult to obtain payment 
of his stipend.^ 

But such captious contests dwindled away before the 
days of glory at Auchcnshauch, which, to MacMillan, 
were something like what the day of the inauguration of 
the Supreme Being was to Robespierre. Beginning on the 
27th of July, in 1712, high festival was held by a crowd 
of the followers of the primilive Covenants, gathered 
from all parts of the Border districts. The Covenants 
were renewed along with the other testimonies of the 
Covenanters.^ Along with their acknowledgment of old 
standards, they adopted a testimony of their own, adapted 
to the occasion. In this document, already referred to 
among the crowd of testimonies, they piotest against all 
schism and sinful separation from the Church of Scot- 
land — a fault which they do not take to themselves, 
since they stand forth as its only true members. They 
detest and abhor the oaths of allegiance, assurance, and 
abjuration. They solemnly bind themselves in their 
stations and vocations to extirpate Prelacy, and all rites, 
ceremonies, heresies, and false doctrines; concluding their 
denunciation of all who differ with them, and their obli- 
gation to put down all such differences, in these gentle 
words : we “ shall, in the strength and through the help 
of Christ, endeavour to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and from henceforth to live righteously towards 
our neighbour, soberly in ourselves, and to walk humbly 
towards our God.” 

Thus was organised the first Secession from the Church 
of Scotland. But, alas lor human popularity, whether 
secular or religious ! — even MacMillan and his clerical 
pupils were unable to comply with the exactions of the 
sternest of their sect. After having been thus lifted in 
glory over the heads of their denounced predecessors, 
ffiey were themselves denounced; and many rigid lay 
fathers of the congregations left a penitentiary testimony 


* Wodrow, Analecta, i. 315. 

* See an account of this solemnity, given with something like a 
Kpirit of admiring rivalry, in Wodrow's Analecta, ii. 76 et seq. 
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against their own unintentional backsliding, when they 
were led away by the plausible protestations of that man 
of deceit and guile, who had deceived their trusting hearts 
At “ the Auchenshauch Work.” 

It would be impossible, if it were of use, to follow 
the Cameronians through their divisions and subdivisions. 
A portion of them, looking sternly back on the succes- 
sive array of clergymen who had, by outbidding each other, 
endeavoured in vain to minister to the intense rigidity of 
their spiritual demands, came to the conclusion that no 
man might be found from whom they could fittingly re- 
ceive ministerial sei vices- They isolated themselves as 
“ Non-hearers,” and set forth in their testimonies that the 
guilt of abstaining from the rites of religion was not 
theirs, but must be laid on those shepherds who had 
foully deserted the sacred task of leading their flock in 
the right way. They gave themselves forth in abundant 
testimonies, which, however earnest they may have been, 
are far more curious than solemn. ^ Though thus, how- 
ever, fragments were lepeatedly severed and scattered from 
it, the sect or Church of the Cameronians lived on. It is 
now known as the Reformed l^rcsbyterian Church, num- 
bering upwards of forty congregations, who, it is believed. 


^ The following paragi a I j1i, fiom “ The testimony of William Wil- 
son, sometime schooliiiasler in Park,’* may stand as a model of 
exhaustive enumeration : “I leave my witness and testimony against 
all sectarian errors, hetesies, and blasphemies; pailiciilarly ngninsl 
Arianism, Simsonianism, Socinianism, Quakerism, Deism, lluro- 
gnianism, Familism, Scepticism, Arminianisni, Antinomiaiiism, 
Lihertineism, Brownism, Bavtenanism, Aiiabaptism, Millanaiism, 
T’ellagianism, Campbelhanism, Whitehcldianism, Latitudinarianism, 
and Independency ; and all uther sects and sorts that maintain error, 
heresy, or blasphemy, that is contiary to the Woid of God, to sound 
doctrine, and the power ol godliness ; and all eiioneous speeches, 
vented from pulpits, presses, or in public or private discourses ; and 
against all toleration given or granted at any time in favour of these 
or any other errors, heresies, or blasphemies and blasphemous 
heretics ; particularly the toleration granted by the sectarian usurper 
Oliver Cromwell ; the antichristian toleration granted by the popish 
Duke of York ; and the present long-continued toleration, granted 
by that wicked Jezabel, the pretended Queen Anne.” - Collection of 
Dying Testimonies, &c., 3:14. 

VOL. VI II 9 
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listen to doctrines of a very different temper and spiiit 
from those with which a few of the clergy between the 
Revolution and the accession of the house of Hanover^ 
endeavoured to propitiate the stern Hill -men. ^ 

Returning to the civil history of the perioij, we find 
events concurring to revive the hojjes of the Jacobites. 

^ Those who wish to investigate the early history of the Camero- 
nians, will find much curious matter in the following books and 
pamphlets : — 

The Nonconformists’ Vindication ; or, a Testimony given against 
the Indulged Assembly of Sepaiatists, wherein the false Calumnies 
and Aspersions cast ii[)oii the suHciing Ihesbyteiians are answered 
and confuted. Also the Heads and Causes of Separation are opened 
and explained. Together with an Explanation of the Erastian State 
of the present Church. Jly Patrick Grant. 

Truth and Reason aie noTicason. Libera Gens, Libera Mens. 4to, 
1700b 

Grounds of the Sentence of Deposition pronounced against Mr 
John MacMillan, Minister of Rahnaclighie. 

A true Narrative of the Proceedings of the Presbytery of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

The pamphlet entitled “ A trui? Narrative,” &c., Examined and 
found False, and the said Presbytery and Reverend Commission of 
the General Assembly arc Vindicated fiom what is calumniously 
alleged against them therein, &c. By a Member of that Presbytery. 
4to, 1705. 

A Letter from a Friend to Mr John MacMillan, wherein is demon- 
strated the Contrariety of his Principles and Practices to the Scrip- 
tures, our Covenants, Confession of Faith, and Practice of Christ and 
the Primitive Christians, &c. 410, 1709. (Marked in the Advocates’ 
Library copy, in Wodrow’s handwriting. “ By Mr Linning.*') 

A Modest Reply to a Pamphlet intituled, “ A Letter from a Friend 
to Mr John MacMillan,” showing that his Principles and Practices 
are consonant to the Woid of Cod, i^"c. 

Just Reflections upon a Pamphlet intituled “ A Modest Reply,” 
&c. (In Wodrow’s h.indwriLing, “By Mr A. Hamilton.”) 

The Beam Pulled out of the Hypocrite’s Eye, or the Querier 
Questioned ; wherein is vindicate the False Calumnies cast upon the 
Truth and Testimonies of the Church of Scotland ; in a Letter pub- 
lished and directed to Mr John MacMillan, &c. 

The Friendly Conference ; or, a Discourse between the Country- 
man and his Nephew, who, having fallen off from hearing, hath for 
some years been a follower of Mr MacMillan, &c. 4to, 1711. 

A Short Survey of a Pamphlet intituled “A Friendly Conference,” 
&c. 

The “Survey of the Friendly Conference ” Examined, &c. 

Humble Pleadings for the Good Old Way ; or, a Plain Rci>Tt*- 
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They were in themselves a considerable body. The 
leaders of the Cabinet were supposed to be partial to their 
cause ; and some of them knew the great State secret of 
the time, that Bolingbroke had committed himself to 
their interest. The different classes of people who, in 
Scotland, had been the zealous friends of the Revolution, 
had received buffet after buffet from England since the 
Union. It was difficult to find any body of men, in 
ecclesiastical synod, or county meeting, or corporate 
municipality, who, if they were not writhing under acts 
of palpable injustice, had not some complaint of con- 
tumely and insult against England. It did not follow 
that the discontent and irritation ent so far as to convert 
the friends of the Revolution Settlement into Jacobites. 
But still the discontented and irritated were watching for 
signs of a counter-revolution ; and were far more ready 
to resign themselves to a change of which they were daily 
watching the prognostics, than they would have been had 
they received kind, considerate, and cautious usage from 
England. 

While public feeling remained in that state of sus- 
pense which makes it proverbially susceptible, a little in 
cident, which would at other times have passed unnoticed, 
sent a thrill of excitement through Scotland, and found 
its way, in a conspicuous shape, into the ordinary histories 
of the period. The Duchess of Gordon, an excitable 
and rash woman, a Roman Catholic, and an ardent 
Jacobite, presented to the Faculty of Advocates, the Bar 
of Scotland, a Jacobite silver medal. It had on one side 
a likeness of the Stewart representative, with the signifi- 
cant legend “ redditc^' and on the other a little map of 
the British Islands, with the legend cujus est.'^ 'I’lie 


sentation of the Rise, Grounds, and Manner of several Contendings 
of the Rev. Mr John Hepburn, &c. 1713. (This volume contains 

several of the papers in Mr Hepburn's clerical litigations.) 

An Answer to the first part of “Humble Pleadings;” or, a 
Vindication of the Church of Scotland from the Unjust Aspersions 
of Mr Hepburn and his Party. Dumfries, 1717. 

A Collection of the Dying Testimonies of some Holy and Pious 
Christians, &c. (Referred to in preceding note.) 
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object was uinnistakable. It does not appear, however, 
that this medal was made for the occasion. It was com- 
mon on the Continent, and was treasured by friends of 
the cause in this country. But the trivial character or 
the offering was supposed only to indicate the reckless 
and confident spirit of the Jacobites. If the Duchess of 
Gordon had caused a medal, at great cost, to be struck in 
gold, it miglit have indicated a feeling of deep devotion 
to the fallen cause. The sending a common silver medal 
thus ostentatiously to a body of gentlemen, savoured 
of contemptuous defiance. Boyer, Tindal, and other 
historians of the period, gave an account of the recep- 
tion of the medal. It is difficult to believe, either that 
so much pompous importance as they mention could have 
been given to so trilling an event, or that men of respon- 
sible' position should have rashly and publicly accepted 
the offering as a token of intelligence, and a forecast of 
coming events. And yet real names are given, and the 
accounts are so accurate in the technical phraseology of 
the violent speeches attributed to the members of the 
Faculty, that they evidently must have been supplied by 
people who were ac(|uainted with the details of the in- 
cident. The inij^rudcnce attributed to those who repre- 
sented the members of the Bar on this occasion, would 
indeed be beyond belief, and the whole history would be 
attributable to the excitable credulity of the public mind, 
were it not that its substance is confirmed by an indict 
ment against James Dundas, the most prominent actoi 
in the scene, for the peculiar Scots offence of leasing- 
making. 

Though the proceedings were thus formally commenced, 
it was significantly remarked that they were not pushed 
to any conclusion, as they certainly would have been, had 
there been a desire to punish Dundas, if guilty, or for the 
sake of his acquittal had he been innocent. It was alleged, 
that the form of a prosecution was adopted to meet a de- 
mand from Hanover, and that it was abandoned to satisfy 
desires nearer home. Along with the medal affair, Dun- 
das was charged with the authorship of a violent Jacobite 
pamphlet, termed in the indictment “a heap of lies, villany, 
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and mischief.’’ ' It compared the “ abominable monster,” 
King William, to Nebuchadnezzar and to Nero; and 
charged him with commencing a system, still pursued, 
which was fraught with cruelty and injustice, and ruinous 
to the realm of Scotland. This pamphlet farther appealed 
with an audacity to be accounted for only by expectation 
of aid in high quarters, to the late humiliation of Scotland, 
as remediable only in one way — the restoration of the true 
representative of the old line of kings. 

Contemporary with these indications, there were move- 
ments in the Highlands which had a suspicious resem- 
blance to armed preparation. The funeral of a chief or 
any man of high connection was ever celebrated with 
great pomp of warlike pageantry, and it was observed 
that on such events occasion was taken to gather assem- 
hlages of men, so great as to be more like armies than 
funeral processions. Government money, at the same 
time, was known to pass from the secret service depart- 
ment to the Highland chiefs. This was so palpable, that 
the Duke of Argyle even ventured to found on it a charge 
in Parliament against the lord-treasurer Harley. This 
inscrutable statesman vindicated himself by saying, that 
he had but continued the practice established by King 
William, who had allowed gratuities to the heads of clans 
to insure their loyalty. 'Po turn the attack, it was pro- 
posed that Harley should receive the thanks of the House 
for his conduct on the occasion. But Bolingbroke, then 
his bitter rival, but his necessary coadjutor from a know- 
ledge of common secrets, and perhaps a sense of common 
danger, desired to avoid a conspicuous triumph which 
would irritate the enemy, and make the whole affair peril- 
ously conspicuous ; so he said, “He was persuaded the 
treasurer was contented with the testimony of his own 
conscience, and desired no farther satisfaction than to 
have his conduct approved by that august assembly.” * 
The cup of bitter humiliations drained by many of the 


^ “ The Faculty of Advocates’ loyalty, in a letter to the Qum’s 
most excellent majesty, by one of the Dean of Faculty’s Council” 

• Park Hist., vi. 1^39. 
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Scots people, differing from each other both in religion 
and politics, would scarcely be presented in its fulness 
without some reference to a short measure passed immedi- 
ately after the restoration of patronage. It was an Act 
to restore “ The Yule Vacance.” This was the name by 
which the Christmas vacation of the supreme courts was 
known in Scotland, and under which it was suppressed at 
the Revolution, — the observance of Christmas being offen- 
sive to primitive Presbyterian opinions, as savouring of 
Popery. As if it were oven to render the offence also a 
little more bitter, the old Scots name of the holiday was 
withdrawn, and the l^nglish expression of “the Christmas 
vacation was put in its ])lace. 

Before the death of Queen Anne the Presbyterians were 
alarmed by hearing of what seemed to be the next step to 
a complete clerical revolution, in a plan for devoting the 
revenues of the bishops, in the hands of the Crown, to the 
unbeneficed Episcopal cleigy ; but if such a plan was en- 
tertained, it made little progress to completion.^ 

As if by a perverse fatality, the means was found of 
giving offence to Scotland so far out of the usual path 
towards such effects as a question of peerage. On the 
1 2th of December 1711, it was noticed in the House of 
Lords that, in the list of peers given in by the Garter King- 


* It is stated ill some of the hislorir.'il works on this period, that the 
plan was carried out ; and in others, that a bill to effect it was brouc;li*- 
m and lost, or dropiied. 'I'herc was little control over the .'ipplica^ion 
of the bishops’ revenues, and it w'ould be difficult to any how they may 
have been distributed, but in the parliamentary journals, the only 
measure relating to them has the appearance at least of being directed 
to inquiry and restraint. On the 7th of June 1714, leave was g^ven 
by the Commons for a bill *‘to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
the value of the rents and revenues which belonged to the archbishops 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland ; and into the value of 
all grants and alienations of the same, since the year 1689 ; and to 
what uses, and upon what considerations, the same have been granted.” 
The bill passed the Commons, and went to the Lords, where, on the 
8th of July, a second reading was fixed ; but the measure seems to 
have been then dropped. The inscrutability of this fund was censured 
in the report of the Public Accounts’ Commission, mentioned in con* 
nection with the charges of bribery against the Union statesmen. 
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at>Arms, there was among the dukes the name and title of 
James Hamilton, Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. It 
was maintained that this creation was an infringement of 
the privileges of the English peerage, and the question 
gave rise to a hot debate. What rendered it significant 
as a political, if not a national question, was that the Duke 
of Queensberry had been created Duke of Dover, with the 
usual gradation of subsidiary titles, in 1708, and that the 
event had passed unnoticed.^ It was evident, in the Duke 
of Hamilton’s case, that it was not the fastidiousness of the 
English peerage, but the sensitiveness of a political party, 
that suggested a stand against the Scots magnate having, by 
patent, a seat in tlie House of Lords. Tlic majority of the 
hereditary branch, as a natural result of the Revolution and 
the reign of King William, were of Whig or Revolution 
Settlement politics. The ministry notoriously wanted aid 
in that House ; and when the Duke of Hamilton’s patent 
appeared, it was said that the independent aristocracy of 
England were to be inundated with a horde of servile and 
sordid peers of Scotland, converted, by a patent and a 
scarcely perceptible difference in nomenclature and posi- 
tion, from a species of titleil yeomen in their own country, 
to be the august holders of the balance of parties in the 
imperial Parliament. These apprehensions were not 
utterly groundless. The peerage were quite justified in 
expecting some great stroke to invert the internal strength 
of parties among them. Three weeks did not elapse after 
the notice taken of the Duke of Hamilton’s patent, ere 
that creation of twelve peers at once — Avhich has had as 
much effect as either the Treaty of Utrecht or the Patron- 
age Act, in rendering the 1 ory ministry of Queen Anne 
memorable — occurred. The opposition in the House of 
Lords effectually prevented the Duke from taking his seat 
as a British peer; and his tragic fate, connected with the 
same party contests, gave a solemn, and, as some deemed 
it, a monitory conclusion to a contest in which nations 


^ Created Baron of Rippon, Marquis of Beverley, and Duke ol 
Dover, 26th May 1708 
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were shaken about a title and a tinsel decoration. But 
there was in the whole dispute, and in the method in 
which it was conducted, matter of offence to Scotland, 
which, by being restlessly and ingeniously stirred, was 
made fonnidable. 

The latest parliamentary contest in which Scots interests 
came prominently forward, appeared to involve no less 
a result than the dissolution of the Union. Its source 
seemed trifling, but it was on taxation, where trifling things 
grow. It was a question of a tax of 6d. per bushel on malt. 
It was maintained that the tax would not only be oppres- 
sive to Scotland, but would introduce new fiscal outrages 
on the habits of the country, in addition to those already 
inflicted. An effort was made to show diat it infringed 
the Union, founded on an equivocal condition in the four- 
teenth article of the treaty, that Scotland should not be 
subject to a nialt-tax during the existing war. A sort of 
compromising view was thrown out from the; ministerial 
bench, that though it was necessary on principle to bring 
Scotland under the tax, that p^irt of the empire might be 
passed over in its collection ; and, indeed, this was the 
policy afteiwards followed, so that the contest did not 
pass northwards until the duty w^as partially enforced ten 
years afterwards. In the mean time, however, the Scots 
members fought the battle of exemption vigorously in Par- 
liament, and were angry in their defeat, for the third read- 
ing was carried by 197 to 52, 

Being a supply bill, it \vas not to be directly fought m 
the House of Lords, but its justice was debated under a 
motion by Lord Lindlater, on a bill to dissolve the Union, 
brought in after several meetings of the Scots members 
had been held. Its most marked supporters were the 
Duke of Argyle and his brother, Lord Hay; and as no 
men were more zealous for a united government under the 
house of Hanover, it is not unlikely that they expected, in 
the heat of this contest, to drag forth some of the secrets of 
the Jacobite party. I'he House did not muster largely on 
the occasion, and the most remarkable feature in the con- 
gest was the closeness of the division. In fact, the num- 
bers present were equal — 54 on either side ; and the mo- 
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tion was lost by a majority of 3 on the proxies, which 
stood 13 for repealing the Union, and 17 against it.^ 

The question, how far the queen and her immediate 
advisers desired to make a path for the son of her exiled 
father to reach the throne, is not a merely Scots question, 
but belongs to the larger field of British history. An in- 
cident, however, has been connected with this larger ques- 
tion, on which the Scots could not fail to feel a peculiar 
interest belonging to their own national household. The 
Duke of Hamilton was to be ambassador to Paris, and it 
was maintained that one whose history was so associated 
with Jacobitism could have been selected with no other 
view than an arrangement for bringing over the heir of tlie 
house of Stewart. The tragic fate of the ambassador cut 
off the design, if it had been contemplated, but by no 
means shut the question of the original intention. The 
fatal quarrel arose out of a matrimonial question with 
Lord Mohun, who was the challenger. Both the com- 
batants were killed. It was maintained that it was no 
mere ordeal of single combat, but a design by the Wliigs 
to put the Duke of Hamilton to death : and it was 
maintained that Macartney, l.ord Mohun’s second, had 
stabbed the duke after J,.ord Mohun was slain. Mac- 
artney, whether he was guilty or not, took to flight. 
It must be admitted that he had little chance of a fair 
trial, and the question lies with its fellows, deposited in 
the great heap of historical and judicial mysteries. This 
tragedy was soon followed by the death of “ The good 
Queen Anne,*’ on the ist of August 1714. 


^ ParL Hist., vi. 
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CHAPTER I.XXXIX. 

MAR’S INSURRECTION. 

niE HANOVER DYNASTY- GEORGE T.- EXTERNAL QUIETNESS OF SCOT- 
LAND— ELEMENTS OF DANGER THE EARL OF MAR— HIS PROFFERS 
TO KING GEORGE— THEIR RECEPTION —HIS JOURNEY TO SCOTI^ND 
— THE GATHERING OF TIIL JACOBITES — GROGRA»*IIICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THEIR STRENGTH — GOVERNMENT PREPARATIONS FOi* DEFENCE 
— PRESBYTERIAN ZEAL FOR THE GOVERNMENT— OFFERS OF ARMED 
FORCE — ARGYLE— EARLY INCIDENTS OF THE WAR— THE MACGRE- 
GORS AND THE LOCH I.OMOND EXPEDITION— BRIGADIER MACKIN- 
TOSH— PA.SS AGE OF THE FORTH — ATTEMPT ON l.DINBURGIl CASTI.E 
— LEITH FORT — MARCH SOUTHWARD — RISING OF W INTON, KEN- 
MURE, AND NITIISDALE IN THE SOUTH — MARCH INTO ENGLAND— 
LANCASHIRE— FOSTER AND DERWENTWATER— BATTLE OF PRESTON 
— WAR IN THE NORTH — SHERIFFMUIK — ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE 
OF THE CHEVALIER — BREAKING UP. 

An order of llie I.oidb of the Regency to proclaim King 
George arrived at Edinburgh on the 4th of August, at 
midnight, addressed to the Earl of Hay, Lord Justice- 
General. Next day the proclamation was made at the 
market-cross with great solemnity and magnificence. The 
day was fine ; there were processions, rich in brilliant uni- 
forms and gay liveries; troops were paraded; bonfires 
blazed ; the bells rang ; the people shouted ; and over all 
the lesser joyful sounds boomed now and then the great 
guns of the castle.^ The great Whig nobility, who seem 
to have been clustering round Edinburgh, gave dignity and 


^ Kae, 63 — who says ** the author was present at this great soles- 

uity.” 
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lustre to the occasion; and the list of those who appeared 
at a moment^s warning to join the procession, shows how 
large a proportion of the Scots peerage still lingered near 
the ancient capital. 

Some small precautionary arrangements were made — 
the trilling bodies of troops dispersed in the provinces 
were concentrated in Edinburgh, and the fortifications of 
the castle were increased by a drawbridge and moat. A 
number of half-pay officers, selected chiefly from the Scots 
regiments, were directed, under Clencral Wightman, to 
be ready to head the local volunteers or other troops who 
might be enrolled for the defence of the (jOvernmenL 
The prevailing calm was occasionally intcmipted by ru- 
mours of the marching of armed men from the interior 
Highlands towards the passes, or the gathering of assem- 
blages of Jacobites ; but those who met finding themselves 
isolated in small bodies, timeoiisly dispersed to their 
homes. Near Inverlochy a small party appeared in arms, 
but dispersed without fighting, wlicn threatened by a 
detachment from Fort William. 

Within doors there was a certain amount of noisy con- 
vivial ebullition of Jacobite feeling, and many deep gob- 
lets were drained to “the king over the water.” In some 
instances these convivial manifestations were, in the ex- 
citement and hilarity of the moment, ol^truded on public 
notice : and a i)arty of young men were tried by the Court 
of Justiciary, and fined ;^5o each, for having distributed the 
contents of a stoup of liquor on the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, and drunk the Pretender's health, accompanied with 
music and dancing.^ It became frequent with these noisy 
bacchanalians, when tlieir convivial parties were sufficiently 
large, to sally forth into the streets at midnight, and pro- 
claim King James VIII., a jiracticc which sorely vexed 
the sober and sleepy Whig burgesses, but in itself augured 
little danger. On occasions of public amusement, when 
the gentlemen of a Jacobite neighbourhood came together, 
much political excitement mingled itself with the other 
appropriate exhilarations. Thus at Lochmaben, the gentle 


^ State Trials, xvii. 1. 
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men of Dumfriesshire proclaimed *‘King James VIII.” to 
a considerable multitude assembled by the attractions of 
a horse-race. The conduct of those great landowners, 
who were notoriously Jacobite, was, of course, pretty accu- 
rately watched by the Government, which, in some in- 
stances, had recourse to precautionary coercion, at other 
times employed a sort of friendly dictation, requiring them 
to keep their motions within sight of the law if they de- 
sired to avoid its coercive interference. Thus one or two 
Highland chiefs, including MacDonald of Sleat, were 
made prisoners, charged with intrigues against the Govern- 
ment ; while the l')nke of Gordon was required to remain 
in Edinburgh, and LohI Scaforth in his own castle.’ Lord 
Drummond, on an attempt being made to arrest him, 
escaped. T^ockhart of C'arnwath, with whom we have 
already had ample acquaintaiu c, was arrested, and bailed 
more than once, and by his own account was very accom- 
modating in his endeavouis to live wherever and in what 
manner the Government desired hini.- 

Thc crafty old Karl of Jhcadalbanc, feeling that, when- 
ever suspicion was alive, he would naturally be its object, 
retired to one of his mountain fastnesses, whence, while 
it appears to have been considered impracticable to dis- 
lodge him, precautions were taken against his escaping, by 
parties being stationed at the neighbouring passes. 

A singular incident occiirred during the proclamation of 
George 1. at Glasgow. A small detachment of the crowd 
present on the occasion iirocet^ded to the church of an 
Episcopal clcrg>nnan where the English liturgy was used, 
and tore it down. 'Fhe ])erpetrators had dispersed and 
disappeared ere the autliorities could reach the spot, and 
w^ere never discoveicd, though the matter was brought 
before the Lords of tlie Regency, who specially instructed 
the Lord Advocate to pursue a strict inquiry as to this 
outrage, of a kind which had, for some years past, been 
frequently scandalous in the west. The Jacobites nat- 
urally referred to the incident as an illustration of the 


^ So it is stated, but in a rather confused .shape, in Rae’s Nana* 
Uve, 77. Lockhart Papers, i. 491. 
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msiibordinate intolerance of the Hanoverian party; but 
it was remarked, among the other singular circumstances 
attending the occurrence, that the clergyman, Mr Cock- 
bum, had retired the day previously with his family and 
effects to Edinburgh, as if desirous, not only to secure his 
safety, but to avoid witnessing the scene he anticipated ; 
and there were not wanting those who inferred that the 
incident was arranged and carried out for the purpose of 
casting scandal on the Government party. 

At the elections for a new Parliament, the Whigs and 
Presbyterians, discovering that the Jacobites were far 
more earnest and united in dissatisfaction with the Union 
and the new fiscal policy than themselves, postponed these 
questions to a united effort against the common enemy.* 
Hence the contribution from Scotland in the Parliament 
which met on T7th March 1715, showed a large majo- 
rity in favour of the Hanover succession. The sixteen 
peers selected by the Government, of whom the Duke of 
Argyle brought a list from London, were all accepted and 
returned by the Scots lords.*-^ 

A like spirit came forth among the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment. At the sitting of the General Assembly, in 
May 1715, though there was a formal testimony on the 
grievances of the Church, the most conspicuous proceed- 
ing was a confimiation of the deposition of two northern 
clergymen, who had failed to observe an injunction from 
the Church to keep the 20th of January as a day of 
thanksgiving for his majesty’s accession, and had not 
prayed for the king by name." 

The motives of those who resolved to break in upon 
this peaceful adjustment of the Revolution succession 
will ever be matter of dispute, both in the leading party 
principles and the conduct of individual men. Ostensibly, 


' Tindal, ii. 412. 

* Tindal (ii. 416) finds it difHciilt to account for Lord I'elhaven, 
the opponent of the Union, having been on the Government list ; but 
his difficulty arises in a mistake. That T-ord Pelhaven did not long 
survive the measure from which he predicted so many calamities, aruj 
died in the year 170S. 

* Index to Unprinted Acts of Assembly. 
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the contest lay between parliamentary succession and the 
divine right of legitimacy. But, however others might be 
influenced, we know that he whose name has achieved an 
evil renown as the leader in the insurrection was influenced 
by the basest motives that can prompt political action — 
greed of place, power, and emolument, mortified ambition, 
and revenge. While George was waiting in Holland, pre- 
paring to pass over and take possession of the majestic 
throne that had been reserved for him, he received a 
letter from the J'^arl of Mar, clothed in the most expressive 
terms of loyalty and devotion. He said — “ Your majesty 
shall ever find me as faithful and dutiful a subject and 
servant as ever any of my family have been to the Crown, 
or as I have been to my late mistress the queen and 
with other asseverations in a like strain, concluding — “ As 
your accession to the crown hath been quiet and peace- 
able, may your majesty’s reign be long and prosperous : 
and that your pcoi)le may soon have the happiness and 
satisfaction of your i)resencc among them, is the earnest 
and fervent wishes of him who is, with the humblest duty 
and respect, your majesty’s most faithful, most dutiful, 
and most obedient subject.”^ 

But tins was not all. He desired to appear as one who 
had far wider powers, whether for friendship or for enmity, 
than any other peer or chief in the United Kingdom; and, 
to sustain him in this position, he held in his hands a 
document by which a large body of the Highland chiefs 
empowered him to lay their homage at the feet of the new 
sovereign, to assure his majesty of their desire to be 
faithful subjects of the Hanover settlement, and to favour 
them with his statesmanlike counsel how best they might 

* The authenticity of this, document docs not appear to have been 
ever questioned. Jn the Annals of King Geoige, 22, it is pre- 
ceded by the remaik — “Which letter, because it was so contrary to 
his subsequent proceedings, his majesty llioiight proper to suffer it 
to be made public. ” May we conclude that the shape of its being so 
made public is in a curious little pamphlet, called * A Letter from the 
Earl of Mar to the King, before llis Majesty’s arrival in England, 
with some Remarks on my Lord’s subsequent Conduct; by Sv 
Richard Steele — 1 71 <* *’ ? 
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fulfil the duty of good subjects.^ The names attached to 
this document represented a considerable surface of terri> 
toiy in the north Highlands, including the MacDonalds 
of Glengarry and Keppoch, MaePherson of Cluny, Sir 
Donald MacDonald, Lochiel, MacLean, Grant of Glen- 
moriston, the Laird of Macintosh, and MacKenzie of 
Fraserdale, who believed himself entitled to offer the 
allegiance of the Fraser clan. 

This document was adduced after the Rebellion as an 
instance of the perfidy of the Highland chiefs. These 
were not in their political ideas the models of patriarchal 
simplicity and “ancient faith that knows no guile” that 
they have been represented to be. They were rougli- 
handed men, and somewhat unscrupulous, whether in their 
feuds among each other, or their political partisanships. 
But in their jdots and hostilities they were followers 
of the instinct of their nature and the custom of their 
district. Their tempter, who led them into his bloody 
game, belonged to the centre of all civilisation, courtesy, 
and honourable aspiration. He was the accomplished 
courtier and minister, the friend of Bolingbroke, Wortley, 
and Pope. 

It is generally stated that a loyal address, in the spirit 
of the letter to Mar, was prepared by his brother, Erskine 
of Grange, and signed by the chiefs, to be presented by 
Mar to King George ; but that the new monarch refused 


^ “We must beg leave to addiess your loidship, and entreat you 
to assure the Government in our names, and that of the rest of the 
clans, who, by distance of place, could not be present at the signing 
of this letter, of our loyalty to his sacied majesty King George; and 
we do hereby declare to your lordship, that, as we were always ready 
to follow your directions in serving (2ueeu Anne, so we will be now 
equally forward to concur with your lordship in faithfully serving 
King George. And we entreat vour lordship would advise us how 
we may best offer our duty to his majesty upon his coming over to 
Britain ; and on all occasions we wiU beg to receive your counsel and 
direction how we may be most useful to his royal Government." 
This, like Mar’s letter, is to be found in the Annals of King 
George. It does not appear to have obtained publicity until after 
the Rebellion had broken out. It is reprinted in Kae, 87 ; CoUec* 
tion of Original Letters, See., 5. 
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to receive a document which he believed to have been 
drawn up at the exiled Court.^ This address, if it ever 
existed, probably suffered in the common disaster of the 
general effort by the Tory party to gain the confidence 
of the new king. It is part of the history of the British 
empire at this i^oint that the new king counted the 
ministry of the late queen as his enemies; that in his 
ignorance of the constitution of the states he came to 
rule, he failed to treat them with the constitutional 
courtesy due to those wlio are passing from power into 
opposition ; and thus war was declared against the Tory 
party at once by general dismissal and partial impeach- 
ment. Hence Mar was dismissed from his office as Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, and succeeded by the Duke of 
Montrose. This official revolution occurred on the 24th 
of Sef)tember 1714.* Mar lingered, however, for nearly a 
year round the Court. Perhaps he still enjoyed hopes of 
returning sunshine ; and it is somewhat wortl^ of notice 
that, in the year preceding tlie Hanover accession, he had 
united himself to a great Whig house, by marrying Lady 
Frances Pierrepoint, second daughter of the Duke of 
Kingston, and sister of the more renowned Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague.^ Wc may be certain that a man of 
Mar's temper and opinions calculated on political ad- 
vantages from this union : we may take it indeed as the 
indication of a .steady purpose to seek his fortune in the 
prospects of the Whig party, from which he was not to be 
easily shaken. 

It is reported in the ordinary histories of the period, 
that on the ist of August 1715, he attended a levee at 
Court.^ It was on the evening of the same or of the 
following day, that, disguised as a humble workman, he 
embarked, along with Major-General Hamilton, Colonel 


* See Scott’s Talcs of a Grandfather, cliap. xvi. 

* Salmon’s Chronological Historian. 

* Sec this mentioned in the introductory anecdotes to Lady M. W. 
Montague’s works. Some allusion will be found farther on to Lady 
Mar and her sister, in connection with the mysterious history of Mar’s 
sister-in-law. Lady Grange. 

< See Lord Mahon’? History, 3d ed., i. 145. 
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Hay, and two servants, on the Thames, in a coal-ship, 
on her return passage to Newcastle.^ There he hired 
a vessel from a man named Spence, and entering tlie 
Firth of Forth, landed at the village of Elie, in Fifeshire. 
Among the numerous gentry of that county he found 
several fnends of his new cause. He soon collected a 
small band of retainers ; and on the 17th of August passed 
the Tay with forty horse. In the course of his journey 
northwards, he issued intimations to the chiefs on whom 
he could rely, to join him in a great hunting party in his 
forest of Mar, and had personal interviews with those 
whose estates lay near his route. Among the more im- 
portant of those whose names are not sub^sequently men- 
tioned as present al the great gathering, were Bethune of 
Balfour, whose house was the first he entered in Scotland, 
Robertson of Strowan, and Ciordon of Glenbucket.^ This 
rapid gathering together of many men from the extremi- 
ties of Scotland, over vast tracts of then rojdless wilds, 
shows that his friends had been prepared for liim. Cross- 
ing the Grampian range to his own “country” as it was 
called, he passed through his forest of Mar, and went on 
northwards to his chief fortalice of Kildrummie, on the 
banks of the Don, one of the great Gothic fortresses of 
the period of the English invasion. Here he arranged for 
the great hunting match, or tinchel, at Braemar, on the 
26 th of August. 

We have seen that the tinchel was the occasion of great 
assemblages in the Highlands, and years earlier the ru- 
mour of such a gathering had raised a suspicion of what was 
intended. It conformed to the occasion that the men of 
Athole should gather from all their quarters, and, crossing 
the ridges of mountains on the south and west, concen- 
trate themselves in the valley of the Dee, where they met 
the men of the Braes of Angus, under Lord Southesk; 
the Drummonds, from the intermediate districts of the 
Perthshire Grampians ; the Breadalbane men from the far 
west, and the Gordons and MacKenzies from the north. 


^ Annals, &c., 25 ; Kae, 187. 

* Sec Deposition of the Earl’s Valet — Original Letters, x8 
VOL. VIII. R 
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Braemar was a spot well chosen to enable a large bod]^ 
of conspirators to conduct their operations in tranquillity. 
Of the few Government forts which had been erected in 
the Highlands, none were near this spot. It was indeed 
separated by lofty mountain-ranges from the great High- 
land straths which, as containing the clans most ms- 
tinguished by disaffection, had chiefly attracted the alarm 
and attention of the Revolution Government Before the 
Highland roads were constructed, the glen was accessible 
to ordinary troops only from the east, and in that direc- 
tion the nearest town was Aberdeen, distant sixty miles. 
How far the ostensible object of the assemblage was ac- 
tually followed up by a tinchel of the deer, the contem- 
porary accounts are too much occupied with the serious 
business of the occasion to specify. A general council 
was*held on the 26th of August. Tents w'ere erected 
round the old castle to accommodate the followers of the 
chiefs. According to one who had ample means of know- 
ing the transactions of his party, the number thus as- 
sembled amounted to but 8qo men.^ 

But one so well acquainted as Mar was with the 
statistics and resources of the Highlands, could easily 
calculate the unseen numerical resources of each power- 
ful chief whose adhesion to the cause would in the end 
bring with him all his race. Among these appeared Tulli- 
bardine, the Duke of Athole*s eldest son, whose sway 
began where that of the Earl of Mar ended, stretching 
from the southern borders of Inverness-shire to within a 
few miles of the gates of Perth, and towards the west 
bordered by the territories of the Breadalbane Campbells, 
whose dubious chief was represented at the assembly by 
Campbell of Glenderule. Thus two men represented a 
tract of country stretching from Maps own territory to 
that of the great enemy of the Jacobite cause, Argyle; 
while interstices along the borders of these territories 
were represented by Lords Southesk, Stormont, Drum- 
mond, and Ogilvie. On the other side, adjoining to the 
northern border of the territories both of Mar and Athole, 


Marshall Keith’s Autobiography, it. 
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were the lands ot the Gordons and their dependencies, 
stretching northwards to Moray. The Marquis of Huntly, 
son and representative of the Duke of Gordon, was pre- 
sent, ready if he saw fit to pledge the allegiance of the 
inhabitants of this district to the cause. Their neigh- 
bours, Lord Seaforth and the chief of Glengarry, dividing 
between them the empire of the north-western district of 
Inverness-shire and western Ross, were there ♦o throw 
their respective tribes, eminent for a long series of bloody 
feuds against each other, into the same scale, should it 
seem expedient. Among the others who, many of them 
probably with larger rent-rolls, were to be counted secon- 
dary in the relative amount of their following, were the 
Lords Nithsdale and Traquair, who held estates on the 
Border, and the Earl Marischal, then in the bloom of a 
youth tiill of future promise, which was fulfilled in spite 
of the early mistake of his life. He was accompanied by 
his neighbour as a lord of the eastern coast — the Earl of 
Errol; the Earls of Carnwath and Linlithgow; the Vis- 
counts Kilsyth, Kenmure, and Kingston ; and the Lords 
Rollo, Duflfus, Strathallan, and Naim, with the Lairds of 
Auldbar and Auchterhouse. It will be observed that 
these were not Highland neighbours naturally meeting 
each other at the time like country gentlemen in the hunt- 
ing-held, and their presence betokened other business in 
hand. It is stated by the annalist, that there were also 
])resent “twenty-six gentlemen of interest in the High- 
lands, whose names we have not had opportunity to get 
alistof.*'! 

The contemporary annalists have given the terms of an 
address by Mar to the assembled chiefs, along with other 
particulars, such as the astounding announcement that 
there was a military chest of ^100,000 at the disposal of 
those who were to rise. An announcement that must 
have been felt as momentous was made before their con- 
sultations came to an end — the death of Louis XIV. 


' See Annals, year ii., 25. But Rae, in reference to the list 
given by the annalist, says, he “ doubts if some of them were there.” 
— P. 189. 
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Whatever effect this had, the result of many consultations 
in Braemar and elsewhere in Deeside was to raise the 
standard of insurrection. 

That ceremony was performed at Braemar on the 6th 
of September ; and the scarcely distinguishable ruin of an 
old tower, on a rocky eminence overlooking the turbu- 
lent torrent of the Cluny where it tosses itself into the 
Dee, is still pointed out as the spot so distinguished.' 
Religious solemnities graced the occasion.^ But tradition, 
and a well-known song of the period, record that a petty 
incident — the fall of the gilded bail at the top of the flag- 
staff — more than neutralised, in the Celtic mind, the in- 
fluence of these propitiatory observances. 

Considerable mystery invests the conditions under 
which Mar appeared as commander-in-chief of the insur- 
geitt forces in Scotland, and the extent to which he arro- 
gated and possessed a commission, or other credential 
document, from the exiled Court. It has been said that 
he produced such an authority to the assembled chiefs, 
and that it must have been ff)rged. It lias been said, 
that he had no fuller authentic authority than some letters 
from the prince, which he had obtained before he had 
decided on changing masters, and which necessarily re- 
flected the dubious and cautious tone of his own com- 
munications ; while others have asserted that he had no 
better credential of authority than a portrait of the prince 
he represented. In the very earliest documents issued 
by him, we find that he arrogated the chief command, as 
conferred on him by the prince ; while he spoke of the 
official oppression to which the country had been subject 
during the late administrations, as if unconscious that he 
had long been a minister of the Crown, and an author of 
the oppressions, if there were any. In a proclamation to 
his own tenants of Kildrummie, calling them to join his 


* The gaunt, turreted building called Braemar Castle, about a 
mile and a half from the spot heie mentioned, must not be under- 
stood to have had any connection with these proceedings. Though 
of an apparently earlier style of arcliitecture, it was erected by Govern- 
ment after the Rebellion of 1715. 

* De]K>sitiun of the Valet. 19. 
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standard, as if dubious how far the commission arrogated 
by him might be admitted, he may be noticed evidently 
endeavouring to prop its authority by something resem> 
bling a vote in its favour by the assembled chiefs.^ 

Another remarkable document of the same date, the 
9th of September, indicates that he had issued some mili- 
tary orders on the ist of that month, and consequently 
before the raising of the standard. The document is 
addressed to “the king’s forces in Argyleshire,” and 
refers to the instructions he had given them to embody 
themselves on “ the first of this instant September.*' The 
instructions thus issued, before the insurrection had been 
decided on, were preparatory to a very bold movement, 
which, had it succeeded, would have been considered as 
judicious as bold — the seizure of the Duke of Argyle’s 
fortified mansion of Inverary, that it might be garrisoned 
and kept for the prince. ^ 

Yet it is but justice to Mar’s character to say that, in 
ills instructions for the attack on his great enemy, he 
showed a certain sense of generosity or moderation. Per- 
haps to the polished courtier there was something, even 
when he had resumed his character of a Highland chief, 
repulsive in the idea of burning and sacking the dwelling- 
house of a man with whom he had often adjusted details 
in council or at committee, walked in the Mall, or drunk 
at Wills’ coffee-house. He wrote to his agents on the 4th 
of October — a date which shows how little progress had 


1 “Our rightful and natural King James VIIT., by the grace of 
God (who is now coming to relieve us from our opjjressions), having 
been pleased to intrust me with the direction of his affaiis and the 
command of his forces in this his ancient kingdom of Scotland ; and 
some of his faithful subjects and servants, met at Abo3me— viz., the 
lx>rd lluntly [then follows a selection from the names already given], 
and myself— having taken into our consideration his majesty’s last 
and late orders to us, find, that as this is now the time that he ordered 
us to appear openly in arms for him, so it seems to us absolutely ne- 
cessary for his majesty’s service, and the relieving of our native country 
from all its hardships, that all his faithful and loving subjects, and 
lovers of their country, should with all possible .speed put themselves 
into arms.*’ — Col. of Orig. Let., 15. 

•Col. Orig. Let., 12 
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been made in following his earlier instructions— ^saying 
that the acquisition of the castle is of increased moment, 
from the arms deposited in it. He desires the capture to 
be carried out as rapidly as it can be without destruction, 
recommending blockade rather than storm. “1 shall 
not,*' he says, “ begin with burning houses, so I hope you 
will have no occasion of doing that with the house of In- 
verary; and though you may threaten it, you must not 
put it in execution till you acquaint me, and have my 
return.” ^ 

Looking to the rough hands to which he had committed 
this service — Drummond of Bahaldie, and Rob Roy, with 
his Macfjregors,- -it was doubly necessary to inculcate 
moderation. But the castle enjoyed an immunity, for 
which it had not to thank the enemy, in the circumstance 
that» Rob Roy was in the duke's pay and interest, and in 
perpetual communication with him. 

There were others, with stronger claims on his gene- 
rosity, to whom the conduct of the earl was less conside- 
rate — his own followers. T?hey seem scarcely to have 
responded to his summons with the ready zeal of the 
clans. A large body of them, in fact, though living in 
a mountainous country, were men ot Lowland race, 
whose hatred of the Celt exceeded that of the average 
Lowlander, because they suffered more from his predatory 
operations. It was natural that they liked not such allies, 
and that it raised their wonder to find their lord — an ex- 
Secretary of State — in league with them. However if 
was, they were reluctant to rise ; and Mar in the end of a 
long threatening proclamation directed them to be told, 
“ if they came not forth with their best arms, that I will 
send a party immediately to burn what they shall miss 
taking from them ; and they may believe this or not only 
a threat, but by all that’s sacred. I'll put it in execution, 
let my loss be what it will, that it may be example to 
others.” * 

The chiefs dispersed to raise their men ; some who had 
followers with them marching off in small military parties. 


Col. Orig. T-pt., 49 


» Ibid., 14. 
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While the gathering proceeded, the accession of James 
VIII. was proclaimed by the more conspicuous of the 
leaders, at the market-crosses of the northern towns, and 
at several other places. This service was performed at 
Aberdeen by the Earl Marischal; at Dundee, by one 
bearing the appropriate title, Graham of Claverhouse ; at 
Montrose, by the liarl of Southesk ; at Perth, by Colonel 
Balfour ; and at Brechin, by Lord Panmure — an important 
accession to the cause, who brought with him the district 
stretching from the low country of Forfar up to the Braes 
of Angus, where it touched the territories of Tullibardine 
on the one hand, and of Mar on the other. Brigadier 
Macintosh of Borlum was deputed to make the proclama- 
tion in Inverness, and he took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to perform a more important service. The strong 
Castle of Inverness, standing on a mound commanding 
the town on one side, and the bridge across the rapid 
Ness on the other, he found unoccupied, and he immedi- 
ately gaixisoned it with 500 men. Thus easily did the 
rebels obtain the tete-de^pont between the Ross and Suther- 
land Highlands and the east coast, an acquisition rendered 
the more important, as it might afford the means of brid- 
ling the powerful Earl of Sutherland, who was inimical to 
their cause. How the acquisition was lost, nearly as easily 
as it had been gained, we shall hereafter find. 

It is now necessary to look to the preparations made by 
the Government against the coming and imminent danger. 
In the first statute bearing the title of George I., Parlia- 
ment provided for the payment of a reward of 00,000, 
previously voted, to any one who should secure the Pre- 
tender on his attempting to land in Britain. The reward 
offered by the late Tory ministry of Queen Anne was 
j^Sooo, and the difference is referred to in the Act, evi- 
dently that it may stand as a measure of the superior zeal 
of the loyal Parliament^ On the i6th of July 1715, the 
Commons addressed the Crown on the necessity of putting 


^ The Act is called ** An Act for the better support of his majesty's 
household, and of the honour and dignity of the crown of Great 
Britain.” 
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into immediate and vigorous execution the laws against 
persons concerned in “rebellious ahd tumultuous riots 
and disorders;'’ the removal of disaffected magistrates,* 
and the compensation of sufferers by riot or outrage. 
After a general answer to this address on the 20th, the 
king attended at the House of Peers, where he delivered 
a speech, calling on Parliament to make provision so “as 
not to leave the nation, under a rebellion actually begun 
at home, and threatened with an invasion from abroad, in 
a defenceless condition.” On the same day he gave the 
royal assent to the Riot Act — still in existence with some 
late and slight alterations, as a material part of our con-^ 
stitutional law.^ 

On the 26th July, it fell to the lot of Walpole, whose 
star was rising rapidly among the Whig statesmen, to 
move' an address to the Crown on the state of the na- 
tional defences, recommending that preparation should 
be made against the coming danger. The* resolution 
was carried without a division, — the Commons heartily 
assuring the executive of the necessary supplies. ^ The 
Government, thus fortified, proceeded to add seven 
thousand men to the army, in the shapt of thirteen 
regiments of dragoons, and eight of foot.® But this 
was not an operation to be accomplished at once in 
such a country as Britain ; and it was necessary in the 
mean time to look in the face the alarming fact, that the 
whole disposable force in the island only amounted to 
eight thousand men. As the danger chiefly dreaded was 
an invasion, nearly all the increasing force, as it became 
available, was distributed for the protection of the east 
coast of England ; and in Scotland, where subsequent events 
showed that the real danger lay, the Government added 
nothing to the slender military establishment which had 
for some time past been distributed through the country. 

At the same time, one of those precautionary measures 
of State necessity was adopted, which are generally called 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.^ It provided 


1 1 Geo. I., c. 5. * Pari. Hist., vii. 1 13. ’Tindal, ii.433. 

* ** An Act to empower his majesty to secure and detain such persons 
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that all persons imprisoned on or after the 23d of July, at 
the instance of the Privy Council, for treasonable offences, 
should enjoy no privilege of being bailed or brought to 
trial until the 24th of January 1716. The suspension thus 
lasted for six months; and in Scotland it operated by 
nullifying, during that period, the Act of 1701, which cor- 
responds to the Habeas Corpus Act of England, in giving a 
person who is accused and imprisoned the means of bring- 
ing the justice of his detention to the issue of a trial- 
On the 30th of August — just a week before the raising 
of the standard at Braemar — an Act was passed, from 
which important consequences were expected, in the 
belief that the privileges it attached to loyal^ would 
operate as a negative instrument for the suppression of 
Jacobitism. We have seen that in Scotland the feudal 
hierarchy assumed a very symmetrical shape in gradations 
of superiors or seigneurs and vassals, the same person 
often standing in both capacities. It occurred to some 
ingenious lawyer, that this division of interests in the 
soil might be the means of reciprocal reward and 
punishment, by making the whole estate the prize of 
that party who should remain loyal while the other was a 
rebel. Accordingly, when a Crown vassal became guilty 
oi high treason, as a partisan of the Stewarts, the sub- vas- 
sal who held under him was immediately entitled to take 
his place as a direct holder of the Crown, and was thus, of 
course, relieved of the obligations he had incurred to the 
deprived superior. On the other hand, when a sub-vassal 
rebelled, his interest in the land, instead of being forfeited 
to the Crown, passed to the immediate superior, if he were 
a loyal man, who thus might come gratuitously into pos- 
session of the lands which he probably had, a few years pre- 
viously, disposed of for a pecuniary consideration. A bribe 
was held out to tenants at will or on lease, who, when they 
were loyal and held of a rebellious landlord, were entitled 
to retain their holdings rent-free for two years. Whatever 
efficiency such an Act might have in the Lowlands where 


as his Majesty shall susoect are conspiring against his person and 
Government.*’ 
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It was little needed, it would be nerveless in the High- 
lands where the danger lay. The law’s decision, that 
the Highland vassal should become the superior, would 
have no further effect than a rule from the Horse Guards, 
that the lieutenant in the rebel army should be captain ; 
and as to the exemption from rent, it was a small bribe in 
districts where none was paid, save in the form of warlike 
services or special aids, raised, like parliamentary supplies, 
by something like a general vote of the clan. 

In Scotland, where corruption of blood was not part 
of the law of high treason, and where all vested rights in 
persons who had not themselves been guilty, were religi- 
ously preserved, it Avas very often a matter of family settle- 
ment, that before the owner of an estate went out,” he 
devised liis property, by an entail or some other con- 
venieht settlement, to a member of the family, who under- 
took to stay at home, or, if necessary, to give more distinct 
evidence of his loyally.^ To counteract such convenient 
adjustments, the Act provided that no entails, family 
settlements, or gratuitous tranfilferences of property, made 
subsequently to ist August 1714, by persons afterwards 
convicted of high treason, could be effective. 

A commission was, by the same Act, given to the lords- 
lieutenant of counties, to search for arms in the custody 
of suspected persons, and take possession of them for the 
public service. 

Another branch of the Act was brought into immediate 
but certainly not satisfactory operation. The Crown 
lawyers were empowered at any time between the ist of 
September 1715, and the 23d of January 1716, to apply 
for and obtain authority from the Court of Justiciary, 
charging any persons who “ have their estates or ordinary 
residence within Scotland,” to appear at Edinburgh or 
elsewhere, and find security for their good conduct, or be 
subject to high penalties on failing to do so. That this 
part of the Act was not neglected, is evident from a list 
of sixty-two persons — peers, extensive proprietors, and 


1 See this practice alluded to in chap. Ixxxv. 
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heads of families — against whom citations were issued.^ 
They comprehend nearly all the names already mentioned 
in connection with the rising, and several others, among 
which are the I^ord Wintoun, the chiefs of MacKinnon 
and Clanranald, and Cameron of Lochiel. By this abrupt 
test, wavering men were driven to take their side ; and 
there is reason to believe that the Act had more effect in 
driving men at once to take arms with the rebels, than in 
bringing them over to the Government, as just two men 
of the sixty who were cited appeared and submitted j — 
these were Sir Alexander Erskine the l.ord Lion-King- 
at-Arms, and Sir Patrick Murray of Auchtertyre.® 

The Earl of Breadalbane, instead of making his appear- 
ance at Edinburgh, or professedly joining the rebels, 
steered a middle course, and sent a pathetic certificate, 
signed by a physician and the clergyman of Kenmorc, 
testifying “ that John Earl of Breadalbaine, an old infirm 
man of fourscore years of age, is much troubled with 
coughs, rheums, deductions, and other maladies and in- 
firmities, which usually attend old age/* in so far that he 
could not travel to Edinburgh without apparent danger of 
his health and life. The document is dated at Taymouth, 
the 19th of September 1715. There is evidence that the 
hoary clan statesman appeared next day at Maris camp 
at Logierait, thus finding an assemblage which, for the 
sake of his health as well as other considerations, he 
could more safely and agreeably visit than the Lords of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh.® 

The Jacobites, who counted on the perversity of the 
ultra-Presbyterians in the west, were again to be disap- 
pointed. A party of the Cameronians could not omit Ae 
occasion for lifting up their testimony against the accession 
of an imcovenantcd king in George of Hanover ; but the 
instincts which ever kept them true to the civil cause 
which gave them most assurance of religious protection, 
again ranged them on the side of the Parliamentary 
Settlement. 


^ See the list in the Annals, 35. 

* Collection of Original Letters, 20, 21 


’ Uae, 211. 
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The Whig and Presbyterian spirit of the south of Scot 
land in general was rapidly aroused to energetic action. 
On the ist of August, two associations were formed at 
Edinburgh, — ^the one called “ An Association of men of 
quality and substance,” who each subscribed a specific 
sum in aid of the cause ; and the other, of men prepared 
on any emergency, to “meet together, with their best 
horses and furniture, whether for foot or horse service, 
according to their abilities.” The bond of the associated 
subscribers of funds was drawn up with much business- 
like ability, and a careful eye to independent action and 
self-organisation. It contained the constitution of an 
elective directory, which, as in a joint-stock company, 
should make and allocate the calls on the funds sub- 
scribed, and otherwise conduct the warlike trade of this 
associaliion. At the time when this assurance was sub- 
scribed, a circular intimation was issued by those who 
were most active in I'urthering its object, which, we may 
believe, was only transmitted to the persons likely to con- 
cur in the strong opinions expressed by it. The bond 
gave simple assurance of loyalty to the Hanover suc- 
cession, and enmity to the Pretender or any foreign force 
in his interest , but the authors of the circular intimation 
pressed more strongly and fully the opinions which roused 
the members to action. Civil freedom is there asserted 
as the first main object of their eft or is. “The prize we 
contend for is liberty — it is essential for our happiness.” 
“ We do therefore persuade ourselves, it will be the busi- 
ness of every honest man to look up with a spirit, and do 
his utmost to defend and maintain our excellent constitu- 
tion in Church and State, — ^the sum of our present happy 
condition, which, by the blessing of Cod, nothing can 
make desperate but our own sloth and cowardice.” Ap- 
pealing to the Presbyterian feeling of those whom they 
specially addressed, they ask — “Can we without horror 
remember the unparalleled cruelties we met with when 
a Popish interest and faction had the ascendant ? Can 
we forget the remarkable deliverance God wrought for 
us, in breaking the yoke of their arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal Government, by the great King William, in the late 
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glorious Revolution ? ” And on such grounds they say 
to their friends — “ Court the present opportunity — get all 
the honest hands to it you can,** so that they may boldly 
meet the danger, threatened “by the insurrection of a 
Jacobite faction, and the invasion of a Pretender to the 
crown, who has been educated in all the maxims of Popish 
bigotry and French tyranny, and now comes against us 
with an army of Irish cut-throats, assisted, as we have no 
reason to doubt, by the grand enemy to the reformed 
interest in Europe, who hath imbmed his hands so much 
in Protestant blood.” ^ This fervour excited a correspond- 
ing response, and men and money speedily poured in on 
the association. 

But the fervour was too strong for the new Court, where 
German military pedantries soon began to prevail, and a 
voluntary association of subjects for their armed protection 
was not to be countenanced. Accordingly, the loyal 
addresses of the association were answered by intimations 
that his majesty had adopted means which were hoped 
to be sufficient for the protection of the country, and that 
he desired to save his loving subjects from incurring 
farther trouble and expense. This cold reception did not 
entirely extinguish the loyal enthusiasm of the south. A 
new obligation of association was signed, in which, with- 
out reference to the collection ol money or the organi- 
sation of troops, the subscribers simply bound themselves 
to stand fast by and assist one another in the support of 
the Hanover succession. They provided themselves with 
arms, and, to the number of four hundred, embodied 
themselves in companies under officers of their own 
selection, which were systematically trained as “The 
Associate Volunteers of Edinburgh.*’ They subsequently 
performed considerable services, and it was said that, had 
not the jealousy of the Government damped the rising 
enthusiasm, Scotland would have sufficiently provided for 
her own defence against foes both internal and external. 
The people of Glasgow, whose vicinity to the “ covetous, 
disaffected Highlanders,** had in it a real danger more 

' » 

* Rae, 174, 179. The term “ Irish” applied to the Highlanders. 
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than balancing the liability of Edinburgh to a foreign 
invasion, embodied a strong burgher guard, and adopted 
all available methods of protection. Their example was 
followed in Dumfries, where the young men formed them- 
selves into a “ Company of Loyal Bachelors,” who, to 
obviate internal jealousies in the selection of commanders^ 
were officered by married men. Very speedily, and be- 
fore the insurrection began, the spirit of alarm and self- 
defence spread among the Whig and Presbyterian burghers 
of the western towns ; and from the extreme south-west 
comer of the country, to Lanark and Hamilton, each 
burgh had its volunteer guard.^ 

The army in Scotland consisted of but four reduced 
regiments of foot, of 257 men each, and four regiments of 
dr^oons, each consisting of not quite 200 men. With 
this mhagre force, General Wightman took up his position 
at Stirling — a disposition happily cliosen, and productive 
of important influence on the war. The engineering pro- 
ficiency of the age had not entirely deprived the old castle 
on the rock of its importance a strong fortress. Close 
by stood the only bridge over the Forth. Thence east- 
ward, to where it widens into the Firth, and for many 
miles westward, the river, characterised in old Scots pro- 
verbial language as “ bridling the wild Highlander,” is not 
fordable ; and the only passable spots between the bridge 
and the Highland lochs, whence the river springs in va- 
rious branches, could be easily defended by small parties. 
To have threaded the mountain mazes beyond the sources 
of the river, might have been a task for Montrose or 
Claverhouse ; but it was one which Mar did not attempt, 
probably deeming that it would bring him too near to the 
country of the great enemy of his cause — Argyle. Thus 
the occupation of Stirling by this handful of troops served 
completely to separate the northern insurgents from their 
friends in the south, and prevent the junction, into one 
body, of the forces that might collect in both divisions of 
Scotland. The Government, still apprehensive that the 
serious part of the coming struggle would occur in England, 


Rae, 180. 
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yet found it absolutely necessary to strengthen the forces 
in Scotland, and added to them Stair’s and Evans’s regi- 
ments of dragoons — the former Scots, and the latter Welsh 
— with two regiments of foot from the north of England, 
and other two from Ireland.* Holland was required to 
send over the contingent of 6000 men stipulated by that 
country, in case of invasion or rebellion in Britain, and 
this addition was destined for service in Scotland. The 
Duke of Argyle, who held the official position of comman- 
der-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, was made general of 
the army to be embodied against the insurgents, — a selec- 
tion of which the soundness could not be disputed. After 
Marlborough and Stair, he was the greatest British com- 
mander of his day. He was a great Whig statesman, 
whose heartiness in the cause, and matured judgment, gave 
confidence to the Scots Whigs ; and the occasion could 
never be forgotten by the statesmen of the Hanover settle- 
ment, when he entered the Council-room at Kensington, 
uninvited and unauthorised, and, confronting Bolingbroke 
and Shrewsbury, planted the standard of the Hanover 
settlement among the hesitating if not mutinous garrison. 
He was a great orator, after the fa^)hion of one who seeks 
less to persuade or excite, than to assure by condescending 
blandness where he approves, or condemn with the frown 
of power, and high words of authoritative censure, where 
he is displeased. H e was Argyle — 

*• the Stale’s whole thunder boin to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field.” * 


^ Annals, 37. 

^ Another poetical tribute to the great chief is less known than the 
heroic couplet It is not so artificial, and has natural easy beauties, 
not often to be found in Pope’s more elaborate efforts : — 

VBRSRS LEFT ON LYING IN TUB BED IN WHICH ROCHESIBK HAD SLEI’l AT 
ADDERBURY, THEN BELONGING TO THE DUKE OP ARGYLB. 

** With no poetic ardour fiiod, 

1 press the bed where Wilmot lay , 

That here he lived, or here expired, 

Begets no numbers grave or gay. 

Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 

Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
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But he had another, and perhaps for the occasion metre 
important, quality. At St James’s or Edinburgh Castle, 
he was John Duke of Argyle, commander-in-chief of his 
majesty’s forces in Scotland. At Inverary he was still 
what his ancestors had been, the sovereign rather than the 
proprietor of the territory where dwelt the remains of the 
people who brought over to Scotland its geographical 
name. 

On the 8th of September the duke attended the king 
to receive his final instructions, and next day commenced 
his journey to Scotland, whither he was accompanied or 
followed by nearly all the rej^resentative j^eers, and a con- 
siderable number of the Scots members of Parliament, 
whose presence was considered more essential on their 
own estates than at St Stei)hen’s. He reached Edinburgh 
on thfe 14th, having accomplished what was then considered 
a pretty rapid journey. He immediately inspected the 
fortifications and munitions in the castle, left instructions 
for its government and defence, sent such ammunition and 
arms as could be spared to (Glasgow and Stirling for the 
use of loyal volunteers, and on the 1 7th reached Stirling, 
where he reviewed his little anny 1800 strong. 

It became the duke’s first anxiety to reinforce this small 
band rather from the loyal burgesses of the cities, or the 
Whig peasantry of the western Lowlands, than from his 
own dependants. On these he could infallibly calculate ; 
but the yet dubious element in the strength of the Govern- 
ment army depended on the zeal and the number of the 
volunteers. He wisely judged that Glasgow, then rising in 
commercial eminence close to his own door, and ever in 
friendly intercourse with his house in religion, in politics, 
and in local interests, would be the great nursery of volun- 
teer recruits ; and he had scarcely reached Edinburgh 
when he wrote a friendly official letter to the provost of 


Stretclittd out on honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof— the aky. 

Such flames as bi^li in patriots burn, 
Yet stoop to bless a child or wife ; 
And such as wicked kings may mourn, 
When freedom is more dear than life ' 
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the western metropolis, saying, that he understood the 
loyal town had a considerable number of well-armed men 
ready to serve his majesty.*’ He lost no time in desiring a 
body of 500 or 600 men to be sent to Stirling, under such 
officers as the corporation might think fit to intrust with 
the command. The loyaA city, responding in earnest to 
this appeal, sent to Stirling a regiment of ten strong well- 
officered companies, numbering between 600 and 700 
men, who all arrived in three battalions on the 19th. 
They were nominally commanded by their provost, who 
wisely deputed his duties to a lieutenant of considerable 
experience. Colonel Blackadder. They remained at gar- 
rison and field duty ten weeks. All their expenses, not 
voluntarily met by themselves, were defrayed by their cor- 
poration. 

In response to another suggestion from the duke, the 
magistrates sent circular letters to the smaller towns, the 
villages, and the agricultural districts of the west, recom- 
mending that their fencible men should be embodied and 
concentrated in Glasgow. The first to send its comple- 
ment of men was the neighbouring town, or more properly 
at that time village, of Paisley. On Sunday the i8th, two 
citizens of Glasgow had suddenly appeared at Kilmarnock, 
who so vividly represented the danger of the whole west 
country from the expected march of the Highlanders on 
Glasgow, that on the following morning at daybreak the 
people assembled, and sent a contingent of 220 men, who 
marched to Glasgow, followed next day by the Earl of 
Kilmarnock at the head of 130 of his tenantry. These are 
small details to those accustomed to the gigantic operations 
of modem warfare, but they were intimately connected 
with the fate of a great empire, and the addition of a few 
ciphers on either side, by balancing equals against equals, 
would not increase the relative ultimate importance of the 
operations. Three small garrisons of these volunteers of 
the west occupied posts for the protection of the Lowlands 
against Rob Roy’s predatory clan, who, while their faith 
was least depended on by Mar, were of all his followers 
the most pernicious to the low country. The duty of one 
of these small parties was of great adventure and peril. 
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They had to occupy the house of Gartartan, near the 
clachan of Aberfoyle, an edifice little calculated for de- 
fence, while yet it was of great moment to keep it, not 
only as standing close to the entrance of the MacGregor 
country, but as commanding the only ford of the Forth 
which was not protected by Argyle’s troops.^ 

Greenock, on the estuaiy of the Clyde, then a small sea- 
port, sent forth a force equal to two well-found compan- 
ies. Here, as in many other instances, the parish clergy- 
man gave material assistance. A detachment of this force 
marched through Kilsyth to the camp of Stirling, where 
they occupied the house of Touch, an old square tower 
on the northern slope of the Gargunnock hills, which, 
overlooking the opposite banks ot the Forth and the 
Grampian range, was well situated for watching anyat- 
tem'{)ts to pass the river. To those who remained at 
Greenock and the villages along the Renfrewshire coast 
of the Clyde, a serious and perilous duty still remained — 
that of guarding the coast, and intercepting any attempt 
by the enemy to pass over from Rob Roy's country. 

Among those whom the commander-in-chief addressed 
immediately on his arrival in Scotland, was Ferguson of 
Craigdarroch, in Dumfriesshire, who, with the aid of some 
of the clergymen and the landed proprietors of his county, 
brought together a body of the Whig jicasantry, chiefly 
our old friends the Cameronians, from the mountainous 
regions of the western part of the county, and the upncr 
valley of the Nith.^ They were joined by the citizens of 
Dumfries, and made a force valuable to the Government 
in the district where the Lord Nithsdale declared for the 
Jacobite cause. In the Lowland rural districts these 
efforts were made at much sacrifice, as they broke in on 
the harvest, the great business of the year. It would have 
greatly encouraged and strengthened tlie whole had the 
Government been ready to equip and supply the men as 
they were raised ; but it was remarked among other defi- 
ciencies, that when the Duke of Douglas embodied 300 
men in Clydesdale, the greater part of them, from the 


Rae, 227. 
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incapacity of the commissariat department at Stirling to 
meet the requisites of an increased force, remained under 
arms, but useless, in their own district^ 

While the two forces were gathering, an alarm arose 
from an attempt to seize Edinburgh Castle, but it proved 
rather ridiculous than formidable. 'I'he project was un- 
dertaken by Lord Drummond, son of the titular Duke of 
Perth, who summoned to his aid a band of Highlanders 
from his paternal estates, to be associated with a few 
Edinburgh Jacobites, chiefly young lawyers and students. 
Their hope lay in a few of the garrison, whose assistance 
they thought they had secured. The attack was to be 
made on a part of the fortress rising from a precipice on 
the north-west, and close to a sally-port. ^ The sentinel 
stationed there was to let down a string from the top of 
the wall, to which the party without were to attach a 
scaling rope-ladder, to be pulled up by the sentinel, and 
fixed with grapnels. When the party had ascended and 
taken possession of the castle, they were to fire three 
rounds from the cannon, which, through a prearranged 
chain of beacon-lights, were to communicate the intelli- 
gence of the cajiture to Mar’s army, then on its march 
from Braemar to Perth. 

The chief danger from this attempt seems to have lain 
rather in the treachciy^ or apathy of the deputy-governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, than in the practicability of 
the project. The 8th of September was fixed on for the 
enterprise. The secret fell into the hands of the wife of a 
physician, whose brother, Ensign Arthur, was to head the 
escalade, and she sent an unsigned information to the 
Lord Justice-Clerk, who wrote to the deputy-governor. 
Whether it was due to this warning or not, the patrol 
made its round at an earlier hour than usual. The assail- 
ing party, in the mean time, had gathered in the church- 
yard of St Cuthbert’s, and some of them, having clambered 
up the rock, were in conversation with the seduced sen- 


' Rae, 232. 

® The same evidently at which the Duke of Gordon held his 
memorable conference with Claverhouse in 1689. 
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tinel. A piece of rope-ladder — but too short for its pur- 
pose, because the greater pan of it had been left behind. 
— was suspended from the rock, but the treacherous sen- 
tinel hearing the steps of the patrol, dropped it upon its 
owners, and fired off his piece as if aiming at them. They 
fled, and the danger to the chief national fortress was over.^ 

We now return to the Earl of Mar and his army. They 
marched through Moulin and Logierait to Dunkeld, in- 
creasing as they went, and, with large reinforcements 
received there, of Athole and Breadalbane Highlanders, 
they are said to liave numbered 5000 men. On the i6th 
of September a small detachment took possession of 
Perth, an open town, where the cause hid some friends, 
and there the whole army, marching by degrees, took uj) 
its headquarters. As the occupation of Stirling by the 
Duk^ of Argyle checked them towards the south, so their 
occupation of Perth effectually stopped all communication 
between the Government troops and the loyalists in the 
north, and constituted an advanced outpost from the 
Highlands, enabling the insufgent army to overawe the 
Lowlands, and obtain provisions from the fertile plains of 
the Carse of Gowrie, and the well-cultivated valleys of 
Strathern and Strathmore. Troops landed on the east 
coast, under the protection of a sufficient naval force, 
would have thus been the only means by which Govern- 
ment could have thrown armed auxiliaries among the 
loyalists of the north ; but the available main force was, 
as we have seen, otherwise occupied. While Perth was 
thus serviceable to the rebels, it would not have afforded 
nearly so available a point to the Duke of Argyle as he 
found Stirling to be. There was no bridge over the Tay, 
as there was over the Forth at Stirling, giving the force in 
command of it the means of crossing to the enemy’s ter- 
ritory j while, though it might have been easy to defend the 
whole line up to Loch Tay, it would have been impossible 
to guard the western jjasses, which were in the territories 
of the Breadalbane and MacGregor Highlanders. 

As the funds with which Mar had commenced hi? 


» Rae, 198 
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undertaking could not last long, it was necessary to find 
a fuller and more permanent source of revenue. He sent 
a circular-lettei, dated Perth, 3d October, to those who 
were likely to advance money to the cause, saying: 
“Severals have very cheerfully lent their money towards 
so good a cause, and it is expected you will follow their 
good example.'’ It left noting to generalities, or the 
recipient’s discretion, but stated the sum expected; and 
concluded with a gentle, but significant hint : “ Since 
a great many substantial and worthy men have at this 
time ventured their all in this cause, it had been ad- 
vised to use harsh means with such as withdraw from 
assisting in so good a cause ; but the good opinion 1 
have of your cheerful compliance in this matter, engages 
me to address you in this manner.”^ On the 4th of 
October a series of orders began to be issued by him 
for collecting the land-tax or “ cess.” It was fixed, in 
landward or rural property, as 20s. sterling on every 
;^ioo Scots of valued rent, an impost which amounted 
to about 30 per cent By an ingenious distinction, the 
gentlemen who failed, before the 12th of October, to 
attend the king’s standard, were subjected to double 
rates, so that the friends of Government had to part 
with 60 per cent of their revenues.'-* The sums payable 
in the shape of land-tax by the burghs, a mere nominal 
amount when compared with their wealth at the present 
day, was even then trifling. Thus, an order was issued 
for levying the stated contribution for Montrose, amount- 
ing to ;^56, 17s. 3d. ; but the commander-in-chief, finding 
that this was far too light a burden on the comfortable 
burgesses, issued, on the nth, a requisition for a be- 
nevolence, in which he desired that the sum of ;^Soo 
sterling money be borrowed from particular burgesses of 
the town for the use of the army, pledging the public 
credit for repayment of the loan, with interest.® *^The 

' Collection of Original Letters, 47. 

* “Shall immediately proportion and raise out of their respective 
estates, the sum of 40s. sterling on each jfioo Scots of valued rent,” 
—Annals, App. 35. 

* Collection of Original Letters, 52-69. 
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army now here,*' says Mar, in a letter to one of his 
officers, ^*is on a regular foot of pay, at threepence a- 
day and three loaves, or that quantity of meal in place of 
the bread, which is fully as good as the pay of the soldiers 
at Stirling.” ^ Each army had the command of a printing- 
press, and for some time a war was carried on through 
this peaceful instrument more briskly than in any other 
form, each leader endeavouring to counteract the pro- 
clamations of the other, and assuring the people that 
his master was the only genuine king, and any other an 
impostor. In this warfare the words of the men of King 
J ames were stronger than the words of the men of King 
Geoi^e. Thus, Argyle having said in a proclamation for 
recruiting his forces, — Whereas our gracious sovereign 
King George has been pleased, for the better suppressing 
the pnssent rebellion, to order and appoint two companies 
to be added to each regiment on foot ; ” Mar answered, 
saying, ‘‘ Whereas, by the laws of God, the right of blood, 
and the ancient constitution of these kingdoms, our sove- 
reign lord, James the Vlllth, by the grace of God, of 
Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, has the uiuloubted right to the crown of 
these realms ; ” and having seen an order “ published by 
the commander-in-chief of the pretended king's forces in 
this kingdom,” for enlisting recruits, he warned all the 
people of the sin and danger of complying with such a 
rebellious mandate, and threatened with penalties those 
who endeavoured to give effect to it. 

We have few events to record while Mar was encamped 
at Perth : indeed he acquired an unenviable renown for 
his inactivity, and neglect of the opportunities of which 
a bold and able commander would have taken advantage. 
It is possible that he may have been induced to protract 
his inaction by the magnificent visions of foreign aid 
raised by a messenger from his “ king.” It is certain 
that military preparations were in progress at Havre, St 
Maloe, and other places on the coast of France, on such 
a scale as to require the interference of Stair, the British 


1 Collection of Original Letters, p. 51. 
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ambassador, who reminded the Regent of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. If we may believe the contemporary accounts, 
these preparations were so extensive that they cannot have 
been wholly the fruit of private enterprise, but must have 
been aided and countenanced by the Government. A 
minute inventory of the arms ready for shipment, shows 
that they would have been sufficient for 12,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, besides twelve brass and forty iron 
field-pieces, and a vast store of swords and pikes, fit for 
distribution among the irregular bands of Highlanders. ‘ 
A considerable number of volunteers were to accompany 
this formidable supply of arms. T'he French Government 
interfering with their removal, and Admiral Byng's squadron 
Avatching the French coast, if so large a quantity of stores 
really were ready to be shipped, only a small quantity of 
them, smuggled out of the country, reached the camp at 
Perth. But as the Avhole east coast, from the Firth of 
Forth to the Moray Firth, was commanded by the insur- 
gents, whatever vessels passed the British cruisers could 
land their cargoes in safety ; and thus some small supplies 
of weapons, without which the Highlanders would have pro- 
bably been very imperfectly arm ed, reach ed th e camp. Mar 
])rocured fourteen cannon, some from Dundee, others from 
Dunnottar, a distance of upwards of sixty miles, and with 
the assistance of these he made an attempt to fortify Perth. 

The chief occupation of the army was in levying money 
and raising recruits. About the middle of October, with 
the additions made by the Macintoshes, Lord Seaforth, 
and the Marquis of Huntly, the whole disposable force 
under Mar amounted to 12,000 men, and before the battle 
of Sheriffmuir, it exceeded 16,000 men. Occasionally, 
small expeditions were sent to put down any attempts in 
favour of the Government within the district where the 
insurgents ruled. One expedition attracted some atten- 
tion, by presenting the remarkable achievement of the 
capture of a vessel by means of a detachment of cavalry. 
The achievement was performed by that bold and un- 
scrupulous man the Master of Sinclair; and it shows 


^ See the inventory, Annals, 49 ; Kae, 221. 
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how original genius may make new paths, even in the 
minor operations of war. The Earl of Sutherland had 
proceeded to his own country, to embody his retainers, 
and press on the insurgents from the north. He required 
arms; and a considerable store, destined to supply this 
want, had been taken out of the Castle of Edinburgh and 
shipped at Leith. The vessel, unable to bear up against 
contrary winds, and clear the Firth of Forth with this 
freight, was brought to anchor near the harbour of Burnt- 
island. The position of the vessel, and the importance 
of her cargo, having become known in the camp at Perth, 
Sinclair proceeded through Fife, at the head of 400 horse, 
each trooper having a foot soldier mounted behind him. 
Travellhig chiefly in the dark, they proceeded with such 
silence and celerity, that at midnight they reached their 
destination — a distance of thirty miles. The cavalry 
guarded the outlets of the town, while the foot soldiers, 
seizing some boats in the harbour, proceeded to the vessel 
and boarded her without loss. The contents of this and 
of another smaller vessel which lay near, increased by 
some weapons taken in the town, furnished the rebels 
with about 420 complete stands of arms. 

Another but less successful attempt by the insurgents, 
shows how effectually fortified places could have protected 
the country from the efforts of Highland troops. On the 
17 th of September a considerable body of the MacLeans, 
MacDonalds, and Camerons, made an attempt to take 
* Fort William by a surprise assault. They took a lieu- 
tenant and twenty men, who appear to have occupied a 
separate barrack at some distance ; but they were baffled 
in their attempt on the main fortifleation. This small 
strength, only mounting a dozen twelve -pounders, and 
accommodating a hundred men, remained, in the very 
heart of the Jacobite clans, still true to that Revolution 
Settlement from which it had received its name. 

The condition of the country during such events, ren- 
dering outrage and plunder usual occurrences, gave glo- 
rious opportunities for those broken or chiefless clans 
who had no responsible leaders, to follow their favourite 
occupation of miscellaneous plunder. Conspicuous among 
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these were the MacGregors — who had been be-savaged 
by two centuries of exterminatory legislation ; their nor- 
thern neighbours from the tragic territory of Glencoe j 
and a variety of fragmentary or petty septs, not attached 
to any of the great chiefs ranged on the one or the other 
side in the conflict They wandered about the country 
in bands, with no special allegiance to either party, but 
with a general preference for the Jacobite cause, because 
it was the stronger at the time, and was likewise the one 
to which a body of vagrant Highlanders might most legi- 
timately profess to belong. Conspicuous among their 
leaders was the well-known Rob Roy. He had been a 
mountain-farmer, who, in his best days, had questionable 
dealings about cattle ; but he had now become bankrupt, 
had committed acts of swindling, and was outlawed and 
driven to the hills “a broken man.*' Rob had no vehe- 
ment political attachment, and little taste for unproductive 
warfare. He openly professed, while within the lines of 
Mar’s army, attachment to the insurgent cause ; but hav- 
ing a good understanding with Argyle, he avoided strong 
Jacobite manifestations, and occupied himself in the more 
profitable pursuit of plunder. He had under his com- 
mand a band of desperadoes, who had their headquarters 
in the old MacGregor country — a territory in every way 
convenient for his ] purposes, since it is in itself savage 
and impenetrable, and yet is close to the richest districts 
of the Lowlands, and the most prolific in the means of 
plunder.^ 

At the commencement of October these marauders 
made a general seizure of the ferry-boats and other vessels 
on Loch Lomond, and brought them to Rowerdennan, in 
the centre of their own strongholds. Thus, like the sea- 
kings of old, they possessed a petty pirate fleet, with 
which they could ravage a considerable extent of Low- 
land coast, and they lost no time ere they made spoil of 
cattle and other desirable effects. Their Lowland ncigh- 


^ The received character of Rob Roy is curiously confirmed by 
documents in the Montrose charter-chcst, cited in the “ Third Report 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts.” 
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hours, who were among the steadiest Whigs and Presby- 
terians, resolved to storm the piratical stronghold. Paisley 
furnished a hundred and twenty volunteers; and about 
four hundred assembled from the other western towns. 
They wisely took to their aid a hundred seamen, well- 
hearted and well-armed,*' from a ship of war in the 
Clyde. On the nth of October two men-of-war*s boats, 
with three others, on which guns were mounted, were 
dragged up the rapid river Leven, which sweeps the 
waters of Loch Lomond into the Firth of Clyde. Thus 
they were set afloat on the loch, and as many as the boats 
could hold being stowed in them, the remainder of the 
expedition marched by land. If the adventurers intended 
to give the MacGregors a good opportunity of hiding 
themselves, they took every means of doing so by the 
noisy pomp of their approach.^ On their way they were 
joined by forty or fifty of the Grant Highlanders, de- 
scribed by the historian of the expedition as '“in their 
short hose and belted plaids ; armed each of them with a 
well-fixed gun on his shoulder } R strong handsome target, 
with a sharp pointed steel, of about half an ell in length, 
screwed into the navel of it, on his left arm : a sturdy clay- 
more by his side ; and a pistol or two, with a durk and 
knife, in his belt,'* — altogether, perhaps, the most brief 
and distinct extant account of a Highlander in full cos- 
tume. Notwithstanding the presence of these Grants, 
the method of the expedition was very different from that 
of Highland warfare. When the fleet reached Rower- 
dennan, there was dead silence, and no appearance of 


^ The author of the very curious contemporary tract, “ The Loch 
Lomond Expedition,’* says : “ When the pinnaces and boats being 
once got in within the mouth of the loch, had spread their sails, and 
the men on the shore had ranged themselves in order, marching 
along the side of the loch, for scouring the coast, they made alto- 
gether so very fine an appearance as had never been seen in that 
place before, and might have gratified even a curious person. The 
men on the shore marched with the ^eatest order and alacrity— the 
pinnaces on the water discharging their patteraroes, and the men their 
small-arms, made so very dreadful a noise through the multiplied re- 
bounding echoes of the vast mountains on both sides the loch, that 
peihaps there was never a more lively resemblance of thunder.” 
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human vicinity. But people possessed of so many great 
guns could not resist the opportunity of displaying their 
terrors, so they sent a ball into a hut, whereupon the 
historian relates that “ an old wife or two ” crawled out, 
and scrambled up the hill. Still, excepting one or two 
figures seen gliding along the sky-line of the distant hills, 
no foe was visible. To provoke a contest, the brave 
Paisley men and their friends mounted the rocky bank of 
the lake, and forming as well as they could, beat their 
drums for a whole hour in noisy challenge, but no enemy 
appeared. On their way back to their fleet they had 
more good fortune than their skill entitled them to, as 
they found the boats which the MacGregors had captured 
hauled up and concealed among the thick brushwood. 
Some of them were dragged into the water and made 
prize of — others were destroyed. The party returned in 
great hilarity and triumph, but the exulting account of 
their historian leads to the supposition that some deadly 
snare had been laid for them, and that they were utterly 
unconscious of having narrowly esca])ed extermination. 

Thus losing their fleet, the marauders moved westward; 
but tired of pretending to fight for a cause, they dispersed 
in separate bands through Fifeshire, and the districts of 
the Perthshire lowlands best adapted for plunder. Cattle, 
grain, and money, were the staple objects of their trans- 
actions, which they sometimes ct>nductcd on a large 
scale, professing a foraging commission from MaFs army. 
But they frequently condescended to the more undignified 
resource of individual highway robbery, and many of them 
were very nimble in relieving stray travellers of their 
clothes, as many of the letters and pamphlets of the day 
]^athetically and indignantly relate. Some portions of 
the costume of the period afforded little temptation to 
them. The coat was not objectionable, and the bonnet 
or cowl worn by citizen and farmer decidedly acceptable. 
Their chief avidity was, however, for shoes ; and many are 
the instances where worshipful persons, such as the pro- 
vost of the town or the minister of the parish, meeting 
some of these half-naked marauders in a casual saunter, 
returned home indignant and shoeless, with the assur* 
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ance of having a claim on his most sacred majesty James 
Vm. for furnishing^ to his loyal troops. 

On the 6th of October, Mar received despatches from 
France, with a distinct intimation of his king's intended 
journey to Scotland. There is mystery as to how and 
when he was first authorised to act as tlie leader of the 
Jacobite cause ; on this occasion, however, he obtained 
what he termed his “new commission," “Given at our 
Court of Bar le Due, the 7th day of September 1715, and 
in the fourteenth year of our reign." It appointed Mar to 
be “ our general and commander-in-chief of all our forces, 
both by sea and land, in our ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land,"* associating with him a council, of which the names 
are left blank in tlie only co})y of the document known to 
exist 

While Mar remained inactive at Perth, there was a sepa- 
rate Jacobite organisation, of which we have seen some 
traces, in the south of Scotland, and a third in England. Mar 
had early intelligence both of the designs of his friends in 
the south of Scotland, and of the intended rising in Eng- 
land, and the bold project of passing southward with his 
whole force, either by crossing tlie Firth of Forth, or 
forcing Argyle’s defences, had at least entered his mind, 
if it did not long dw ell there. The increased naval force 
in the Firth, however, rendered a general passage in that 
direction nearly hopeless ; and on the 6th of October he 
received from France intelligence leading him to believe 
that his king was speedily to land in the north of Scot 
land, where his presence, without that of his army, might 
be fatal to himself and his cause.* 


^ in the Mar Papers. In a letter to Captain Straiton, of I2lh 
October, in the same collection. Mar, showing that the original 
had such a blank, .says : ** The blank in my commission is not to 
be filled up unless there be an absolute necessity for it.” 

‘ Mar says, writing to his friend Straiton, on the 12th October : 
** Lord Bolingbroke tells me, that in all probability the king would 
land very quickly in the north of Scotland ; so until we be so happy 
that he comes to us, or at least we hear from him again, which, by 
those letters I expect every diw, I judge it were not pnident for me 
to pass the army at Leith or Queensferry were it in my power, for 
that would be leaving the enemy betwixt the king and us, and he 
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It became evident that it would serve the insurgent cause 
if Mar could throw a portion of his large force across the 
Forth to aid the smaller body gathering in the south. The 
English naval force, and many other difficulties, were in 
the way, but it was resolved to make the venture. The 
party destined for the purpose, consisting of 2500 men, 
was put under the command of Macintosh of Borlum, 
called Brigadier Macintosh, a rough-handed, unscrupu- 
lous soldier, who had gained experience in all descrip- 
tions of warfare. The preliminary arrangements were 
ably made. The parties occupied in recruiting, col- 
lecting the cess, and keeping the country generally ill 
subjection along the Fifeshire borders, preserved so gen- 
eral an aspect of restless movement along the whole 
line of coast, that any concentration of activity on a 
particular spot was little liable to notice. The men- 
of-war were masters of the sea, but the insurgents were 
masters of the shore, and in the maritime villages, 
along a line of some twenty or thirty miles of coast, 
they seized all the available boats.^ When this busy 
gathering of boats, and other preparations, rendered it 
impossible to conceal the nature of the enterprise, the 
English vessels were boldly invited, by an apparent con- 
centration of boats and other craft in the neighbourhood 
of Burntisland, to slip their cables, wear close in, and 
open a fire on the fort and harbour. In the mean time, 
the troops intended for the expedition were brought 
together among the chain of small towns lining the 
eastern curve of Fifeshire, where the passage, from the 
greater width of the estuary, was naturally most difficult 


might have difficulty in passing over to us, and being in danger of the 
enemy ; but this of passing the whole army at any of these places 
seems not likely to be in our power.” — Mar Papers, in the collection 
of Mr Gibson-Craig. 

* ** Account of the Progiess of Alexander Robertson, with Lude’s 
Company, in my Lord Naim’s Regiment, from Ilinntisland,” — in the 
Mar Papers. It appears from this brief diary, describing the as- 
semblage of boats and collection of meal, that Robertson of Strowan, 
the poet-chieftain, and Gordon of Glenbucket, who was a hard 
fighter, but no poet, were concerned together in the drudgery of 
purv^ance. 
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and dangerous. On the night of the 12th of October, 
the first part of the expedition set forth in open boats, 
and the remainder on the following night. The move- 
ment seems to have been not detected until after the 
first detachment had crossed over, when the Government 
vessels bore down on the second fleet of boats, and so 
far disturbed its passage, that one portion returned to the 
Fifeshire coast, and another found refuge in the Island 
of May, lying nearly half-way across the mouth of the 
Firth. Only one boat appears to have been captured.^ 
About 1600 men were thus landed on the southern coast 
of the Forth ; and the operation of landing resembled that 
of departing, for as iheir two fleets of boats had been 
fitted out from several small harbours along the coast of 
Fife, sp those of them which made the passage success- 
fully, arrived at various landing-places along the other 
shore, between Nortli Berwick and Gulane. Those who 
took refuge on the Isle of May found their* way back 
to the shore of Fife next day^ — an occurrence showing 
the comparatively lax naval practice of the age, since, in 
later periods of marine warfare, the incident of so large a 
part of the expedition slipping through their hands, would 
have stimulated those in command at all events to cut out 
the boats of the refugees in the Isle, if they did not land 
and seize them. 

The troops landed on the s^mihern coast of the Firth 
were speedily concentrated at Haddington, whence the 
old roads of the country would enable them, if they chose, 
to proceed directly to the south-western border, where 

^ On Wednesday the I2tb of October, at night, some of them em- 
barked, and others next night, in open boats, taking their course 
directly to the south shore of the Firth, which is there about sixteen 
or seventeen miles broad ; his majesty’s ships in the Firth, either 
espying them from their topmasts or having notice of their design, 
weighed anchor on the top of the flood, and set sail to interrupt 
them ; but the wind not being fair, they were not able to come time 
enough to prevent their passage.” — Rae, 258. Lord Mar says on 
the 13th : “I have accounts from the coast of Fife, telling me that a 
thousand of the detachment embarked last night, and went with a fair 
wind and good weather; and that some more were to pass this day.” 
— Mar Papers. ^ 
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the insurgents were gathering under Kenmure's banner. 
They had, however, now before them the more ambitious 
alternative of an attack on Edinburgh, before the Duke 
of Argyle could protect the town ; and their commander- 
in-chief appears to have been apprehensive that they could 
not fail to sacrifice their destined object to so attractive 
a temptation.^ 

At Haddington, the adventurers found themselves but 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh, with a level country, 
interrupted occasionally by morasses, but supplied with 
good roads, to be crossed ; and, knowing that the forces of 
Argyle were stationed at double the distance, it was not 
an unnatural expectation, that, by a sudden march, they 
might, with the assistance of their friends, take posses- 
sion of the capital. Accordingly, after waiting a day in 
Haddington, instead of marching southward, they turned 
their faces to the west But the commencement of their 
expedition had been sufficient to inspire double alertness 
into Mr Campbell, the provost, and the loyal burgesses, 
who immediately posted the city-guard — the trained or 
burgher force liable to defend the city by feudal usage — 
the associate volunteers, and some new levies, in a toler- 
able line of defence round the assailable parts of the town. 
I^arly on the morning of Friday the 14th, the sagacious 
provost, revolving the chances of an attack from Hadding- 
ton, despatched a swift messenger to Argyle's camp, who 
started just as Macintosh began his march. The mes- 
senger reached the camp at noon ; and the duke, with a 
skill and promptitude equal to the emergency, headed 
300 chosen dragoons, and 200 ordinary foot mounted on 


^ In a letter of the 13th he says : ** I wish, with all my heart, that 
they may have gone towards Haddington, and so on south, to meet 
our friends who are in arms there. In my last orders to them before 
they embarked, I recommended this most to them, and I am now jn 
some pain case they should not follow it, but march straight to Leith 
or Edmburgh ; for by the accounts 1 have, I am persuaded D. 
Argyle will immediately either march to Edinburgh himself, or send 
a considerable part of his army there ; but if our people march im* 
mediately south, they will be got out of his reach before he can come 

up with them.” — Mar Pai^rs. The letter is addressed to H y 

S n, viz.. Captain Straiton. 
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horses, and dashed onwards to Edinburgh. At ten o’clock 
at night this seasonable reinforcement entered the West 
Port, just as the tired pedestrian troops of Macintosh, 
not yet recovered from the fatigue of their adventurous 
sea-voyage, had reached the spot near the eastern gate, 
where now stands the cavalry barrack of Piershill.^ Here 
meeting no deputation of supporters from the city, and 
hearing not only of the arrival of Argyle, but of the 
gathering of bodies of loyalists from the surrounding 
country, they halted, held a Iiurried council, and marched 
to Leith. 

Here their good fortune, and probably the carelessness 
of the Cjovemment, provided them with almost every 
accessory which men in their position could desire or 
use. They easily mastered a small town-guard, and broke 
open the prison, whence they released their comrades 
who had been seized in the passage of the Firth. They 
then removed a supply of brandy and other f)rovisions 
from the custom-house ; but they were chiefly fortunate 
in finding a strong fort open and ready for their accommo- 
dation. It was a square work, with four demi-bastions, 
and a dry ditch, which had been built by Oliver Crom- 
well. The gates and minor defences had been removed, 
but the ramparts remained; and a few houses, which 
some ol the citizens had built within the ramparts, “for 
the benefit of the air, as a summer’s retreat,” formed a 
commodious and available barrack for the invaders. The 
necessary artillery they obtained from the .ships in the 
harbour ; and having barricaded the gates and assailable 
points with beams of wood and carts full of earth and 
stone, they found themselves as securely fortified as if 
they had been the objects of the special care of a vigilant 
government. From the citadel they managed, by a very 
simple piece of ingenuity, to send a messenger across the 
Firth to their commander. It consisted in merely firing 
a gun from the citadel after the boat conveying the 

^ Rae, 261. The author of the Annals states (p. 94) that the 
duke arrived at two o’clock in the morning, and after Macintosh had 
gone to Leith. 
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me«sengei, wlio, being thus sent forth with a testimony of 
hosftility, was supposed by the commanders of the cruisers 
to belong to the Government cause. 

On the morning of the 15th, the duke, with 600 of the 
city forces added to his own detachment, examined the 
fort. He charged the garrison to surrender under the 
penalty of high treason, threatening to batter them with 
cannon, and assuring them that if any of his men were 
killed in the assault, he would give no quarter. The in- 
surgents, cdnscious of security, answered through a bold- 
tongued Highland gentleman, ‘‘that as to surrendering, 
they laughed at it ; and as to bringing cannon and as- 
saulting them, they were ready for him : that they would 
neither take nor give any quarter with him ; and if he 
thought he was able to force them, he might try his 
hand.”^ The duke was unable to enforce his threat of a 
cannonading, for he had neither field-pieces nor artillery- 
men. He found that, partly by the nature of the ground, 
partly by the address of the insurgents, he would be 
flanked at every point of attiick. He marched his men 
back to Edinburgh ; and the insurgents were, in the 
mean time, safe. Justly believing, however, that more 
effectual preparations would be made to attack them, they 
resolved to make a night retreat; and at nine o’clock, 
finding that the sky was dark and cloudy, and the tide 
down, they marched from their fort, along a wide expanse 
of wet sand and mud, where they were little likely to meet 
any one, and their march would be protected from distant 
discovery by the silence of their tread and the surround- 
ing darkness. Their progress was diversified by some 
incidents, which, however tragical they might have been 
counted in other circumstances, were but trifles in con 
nection with the marching of an army. 

Ere sunrise they reached Seton Castle, the seat of their 
friend the Earl of Winton, about eleven miles east of Edin- 
burgh. This old fortress, where Seton House now stands, 
was strongly protected both by nature and art. It con- 
sisted of several massive towers, built at different periods, 


VOL. VIII. 
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connected together by strong curtains. Although not on 
an elevated spot, the ground around it was broken by 
narrow ravines, which converted the site of the castle into 
a species of peninsula, which was further protected by high 
walls. Here the Highlanders again found themselves in 
garrison ; and they had the advantage of occuppng the 
centre of the most fruitful district of Scotland, whence 
their foraging parties plentifully supplied them with pro- 
visions. Plere they were twice threatened, but not 
attacked. Meanwhile a pretence of a march southwards 
in Mar’s army drew away Argyle, and Macintosh found his 
opportunity. 

On the 19th he marched from Seton towards the Border, 
not without some decrease in the numbers from the deser- 
tion of the Highlanders. I’hey were followed by Wight- 
man Vith a detachment from Edinburgh, who, keeping up 
the system of the campaign, did no more than seize a few 
stragglers, and take i)ossession of Seton Castle, with such 
spoil as the Highlanders chose to leave behind them. On 
the 2 2d the Highlanders reached Kelso, and made a sort 
of triumphal entry into the town, there joining the insur- 
gents of England and of the south of Scotland. 

We must now turn to the history of the rising in the 
south, thus aided by the detachment from the Highland 
army. There, as in the north, the principal support of the 
Jacobites came from the mountain districts. I'he com- 
paratively small number dispersed through the wide Low 
land basin of which Edinburgh is the centre, acknowledged 
the Earl of Winton as their head, and held their meetings 
in his castle of Seton, amid the memorials of the departed 
greatness of his house. It Avas among his followers that 
the first blood was drawn in the southern insurrection, and 
the circumstances attending the event were peculiarly 
painful. It was known that Hepburn of Keith was pre- 
paring to join the earl’s .standard, and as he was much 
respected by his neighbours, some of them endeavoured 
by a sort of gentle violence to prevent him from fulfilling 
his intentions by bringing him under the law which required 
suspected persons to find security to keep the peace. One 
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morning, having got all in readiness for putting his foot in 
the stirrup, his large family were assembled at breakfast, 
when they were startled by the unwelcome vision of a 
party of the royalist volunteers, headed by two of their 
own intimate friends, approaching the house. Hepburn 
refused to surrender, called to his party to mount, and was 
the first to fire. It is said tliat he fired in the air; but 
whether or not he may have thus endeavoured to threaten 
without spilling blood, his party charged. 'They were met 
by the fire of the volunteers, and Hepburn’s younger son 
was shot dead. In a temper little likely to disarm him of 
his hostility to tlie Government, the bereaved lather fled to 
the western border, where the general gatliering was to 
commence . 

On the day when this tragedy occurred, the people of 
Dumfries were assembled in church to celebrate the sacra- 
mental fast, when one of their magistrates there received a 
letter from a peasant at Lochar bridge hill, informing him 
that the Jacobite gentry of the neighbourhood had formed 
a plan to surprise Dumfries. This was followed by other 
premonitions. The provincial synod being then assembled 
in the town, the various clergymen thus brought together 
became a sort of adjutants for communicating with the 
fencible men in their own parishes, and thus a crowd of 
stout Whigs gradually flocked in from the surrounding 
districts and villages, with their broad bonnets and gi*ey 
hose, some of them mounted on their plough-horses, others 
on foot. On the nth, the Jacobites under Lords Kenmure 
and Carnwath assembled in the neighbourhood of Loch- 
maben, and next day performed their first feat of hostility 
by seizing some arms which had been stored for a body 
intending to proceed to the defence of Dumfries. They 
then marched to Moffat, a small village among the moun- 
tains, where they had made arrangements to meet the Earl 
of Winton and his party.^ 

On the evening of the day when the alarm had been 
given, a large, square-built, peculiar-looking man, with five 
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followers, all armed to the teeth, entered Dumfries, and 
sought accommodation at the best inn. Some of the 
party were Highlanders, and their leader might be either 
a Highlander or a foreigner; he was certainly not a Bor- 
derer. The suspicions raised against the party were far 
from being allayed, when a young member of the Athole 
family, who happened to be on the spot, recognised in 
the strange leader the deadly enemy of his house, Simon 
Fraser of Beaufort, the well-known Lord Lovat. A rumour 
immediately ran through the citizens, as a sort of partial 
realisation of the sudden alarm of invasion communicated 
to them during the day, that “the infamous Beaufort,” 
the man who, for twelve years, had been an exile for his 
crimes and for his treason, was actually within the town. 
The, magistrates could not well be blamed for taking a 
step, against which l 40 vat expressed great indignation, — 
placing a guard over his party ; and indeed, in the midst 
of the wrath expressed by a follower against this “ out- 
rage,” it is not difficult to see that the party felt it to be a 
protection against the fury of the citizens. ^ Their suspi- 
cions were amply justified; for, though Lovat had betrayed 
the Jacobite cause on more than one occasion, yet that 
was the party with which his whole political history had 
been associated, and only some untoward accidents pre- 
vented it from being the party which he was then sup- 
porting. From the period of the \)\ot of 1703 he had 
lived in France. Being under the suspicion of the Jaco- 
bite Court, his motions were carefully watched by the 
French Government, who could, notwithstanding prudence 
and treaties, afford their friends of the exiled house the 
service of protecting them against enemies within the 
realm of France. Lovat made every effort to reconcile 
himself to the Court of St Germains, or of Lorraine, as it 
subsequently became, but in vain ; and not finding reli- 
ance equal to his merits, he resolved to join their enemies. 
Queen Anne had died, and he was in the most critical 
period of his dubieties, when an ambassador from his clan 


^ Major Fraser’s Full Account. MS. in possession ol Mr Richard 
Cik>rdon. 
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proceeded to France, and attended him on his journey 
to Scotland, that, as the proper authority, he might decide 
whether the clan should fight for King George or King 
James. Ere he reached &s native county, he had to 
encounter many difficulties raised by his own foul reputa- 
tion ; for statesmen and magistrates might well be excused 
if they doubted his new zeal in the constitutional cause, 
and had misgivings that, in enabling him to find his way 
northward, they would be only transferring a bold and 
sagacious man to the enemies of the Government. When 
he was lurking in London, under considerable risk of 
capture as a conspirator, he discovered that the Earl of 
Sutherland was starting for Scotland to head his retainers, 
whom he led by the double title of their territorial supe- 
rior, and lord-lieutenant of the county whence he derived 
his title. Lovat sought the earl, and as chief of the clan 
Fraser offered to join him in the defence of the north, 
representing to him the hardship of a man with inten- 
tions so favourable to the Government being branded as a 
traitor, and compelled to hide himself from the officers of 
justice. He happened to be plac'ed in such a position that, 
with all his ability and all his falseness, he might serve 
the Government, but could not materially aid tlie rebels. 
His estate and honours were then in possession of the 
daughter and legal heiress of the previous Lord Lovat ; 
and the accompanying territorial influence over the clan 
was naturally claimed by her husband, Mr MacKenzie of 
Fraserdale. This man had joined the rebels. He was 
one of MaFs followers ; and his men, at least so many of 
them as would follow him, were then in MaFs army at 
Perth. It was not thought likely that Simon Fraser would 
be able, by his presence among the rebels, to add much 
to the power already thrown by his clan into that scale ; 
but as he was the accepted head of the sept, whatever the 
law said of his right to the estates, if he should chance to 
fulfil his protestations and oaths, and actually take the 
Government side, he would lead off the Fraser clan from 
the Jacobite cause. Such were the circumstances under 
which he obtained a pass from Lord Townshend to travel 
towards the north The misfortune of his position waa, 
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that to treat him as a safe man, it was necessary that all 
the well-affected people with whom he came in contact 
should know not only his engagement to betray his old 
friends, but the circumstances which afforded him an 
inducement to keep it. Such was the character and posi- 
tion of the man whose ominous presence, at such a junc- 
ture, passed a thrill of alarm among the loyal citizens of 
Dumfries. 

TiOvat exhibited liis credentials as a loyal subject, and 
desired that they might be laid before the Marquis of 
Annandale, the lord-lieutenant of the county. The mar- 
quis was then on his way from Edinburgh to Dumfries; 
and as Moffat lies on the direct path between the two 
towns, he could not accomplish his journey without some 
risk, of eiK'ountering the enemy. I.ovat had with him one 
of the gentlemen of his clan, a Major Fraser, who, having 
undertaken to convey a message to the marquis, found 
him on the way, hard pressed by Kenmure arid his troops. 
Major Fraser returned to Dumfries, and, informing the 
corporation authorities of the perilous position of the 
lord-lieutenant, a party was sent to escort him. After 
the marquis had entered the town, and had a courteous 
and partly convivial meeting with Lovat, it was disturbed 
by a sudden rumour that the enemy were upon them ; 
but though it appears that a body of horse had penetrated 
to within a very short distance of the town, the well-pre- 
pared citizens were not actually attacked.^ It is said 
that the insurgents entertained a full hope of taking this 


^ Major Fraser's account of the surprise is as follows : “No sooner 
the cloth was laid on the table, a cry came to the door that the enemy 
was entering the town -namely, Kenmure and his party. My Lord 
I<ovat left dinner, and came up with the Marquis of Annandale, who 
stood with his whole party upon a lising ground at the end of the 
town. The marquis told the Loid Lovat that he was very glad of 
his coming, seeing he had more skill to model his horse and foot, 
having been in the army. Lord Lovat and the major were putting 
them in the best order they could. Countrymen were coming in from 
all parts, telling the enemy was coming in this way and that way. 
The marquis ordered so many men, with axes, to hew down a good 
many trees by way of barricade. In the end, they were wearied 
standing there, and Ao enemy appearing.*’ — Major Fraser’s Narrative 
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important place by surprise, and that the j^oops who 
approached were not a mere reconnoitring party. In 
the mean time, efforts were made to fortify the town, by 
digging ditches and raising barricades. The insurgents, 
who seem, however, to have been a small body, passed 
on to Lochmaben, about eight miles distant, where they 
found themselves among friends.^ 

On reaching Lochmaben the insurgents raised their 
standard and proclaimed their king. On the 14th they 
marched to Ecclefechan, forming a regiment 200 strong, 
divided into squadrons, respectively led by l.ords Win- 
ton and (Zarnwath, under the general command of Lord 
Kenmure. On reaching Hawick, it appears that, alarmed 
by the smallness of their force, and the general hopeless- 
ness of their undertaking, they had determined to return, 
and had actually marched two miles northward, when 
they were overtaken by a messenger, who conveyed to 
them information of the rising in Northumberland, and 
an invitation to march to Rothbury, and effect a junction 
with Forster’s body. Proceeding immediately to Jed- 
burgh, they received intelligence of Macintosh’s adven- 
turous expedition across the Forth ; and on the 1 9th 
reached Rothbury, where they were speedily joined by 
the English insurgents. 

Towards the end of September, Lord J^erwentwater 
and Mr Forster were, like several of the Scots gentlemen 
who adopted their cause, driven to take a side by finding 
that warrants were to be executed against them. After 
consulting with their friends in Northumberland, they held 
their celebrated assemblage at Greenrig and the Water- 
falls on the 6th of October, whence they marched with 
such armed followers as they could gather to Rothbury. 
They entered Morpeth on the loth, increased to a force 
of 300 horsemen, preferring, as there were more horses 
than arms in their possession, to limit their force entirely 
to cavalry. Mr Forster was appointed their general, and, 
from an early period in the outbreak, he held an active 
correspondence with Mar, from whom, indeed, he aj^pears 


^ Rae, 252. 
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to have obtained his commission.^ They marched to 
Kelso, where, as we have just seen, they met their High- 
land allies, and the well-fed Northumbrian horsemen saw 
with some surprise the Celtic children of the mountain, 
with their wild eyes, matted hair, gaunt wiry limbs, loose 
party-coloured costume, and warlike ferocity. 

Next day was Sunday, and the Episcopal service was 
performed “at the great kirk of Kelso, and not in the 
Episcopal nieeting-honse.*' The clergyman who served 
on this occasion was Robert Patten, who holds a distin- 
guished place in the annals of infamy. He betrayed his 
cause, and gave testimony against those whose deeds he 
had beheld when acting as their spiritual guide and ex- 
horter to loyalty. He boasted of this his treachery as a 
“du^,** wherein he made all the “reparation" he could 
“for the injury" he “had done the Government.” He 
afterwards wrote a history of the follies and misfortunes 
of those whom he had heljied to seduce, by his religious 
persuasions, to their fatal career — dedicated to the vic- 
torious general who had tratnpled them down.^ This 
servant of God, whose character has fortunately been but 
seldom exemplified in a profession the characteristic de- 
fects of which are not so much founded on calculating 
selfishness as on indiscriminatmg and self-sacrificing zeal, 
— preached to the assembled army from Deut. xxi. 17, 
“The right of the first-born is his;” and he recorded 
the observation, that “it was very agreeable to see how 
decently and reverently the very common Highlanders 
behaved, and answered the responses according to the 
rubric, to the shame of many who pretend to more polite 
breeding.” 

1 Mai Papers ; Patten, 73. 

■ It is unfortunately necessary to rely for many i)f the events con- 
nected with the expedition on the nairativc of this perfidious man. 
It is some sanction for his accuracy, that the events narrated by him 
were seen by many others, and bis testimony must, like that of other 
approvers, be taken with suspicion, and t^atdedly relied on. 

• Patten, 40. The principal seiwice of the afternoon was con- 
ducted by William Irvine, a Scots Nonjuror, who, says Patten, 
“ told me afterwards that he had formerly preached the same ser- 
mon, in the Highlands of Scotland, to the Lord Viscount Dundee 
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Next day the Jacobite king was proclaimed in the* 
market-place, in the presence of all the troops, and with 
as much noise and show as the trumpets, bagpipes, and 
banners could produce. A document was then read, 
called “Manifesto by the noblemen, gentlemen, and 
others, who dutifully appear at this time in asserting the 
undoubted right of their lawful sovereign, James VIII., 
by Ibe grace of God King of Scotland, England, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., and for relieving 
this his ancient kingdom from the oppressions and griev- 
ances it lies under.'" 'I'his document was toned to pro- 
pitiate the national party and the discontented Presby- 
terians. Standing alone it would convey the impression 
that the people had been suffering under Popery and 
arbitrary power, since they are, under their rightful sove- 
reign, to “ have such laws enacted as shall give absolute 
security to us and future ages for the Protestant religion, 
against all efforts of arbitrary power, Popery, and all its 
other enemies.” ^ 


and his men, when they were in arms against King William, a little 
before the battle of Killicrankie.” 

' After setting forth their desire to have their “ laws, liberties, and 
properties secured by the Parliaments of both kingtloms,” the signers 
of the declaration say, in continuation, “ that, by the wisdom of such 
Parliaments, we will endeavour to have such laws enacted as shall 
give absolute security to us and future ages for the Protestant reli- 
gion, against all efforts of arbitrary power, Popery, and all its other 
enemies. Nor have we any reason to be distrustful of the goodness 
of God, the truth and purity of our holy religion, or the known ex- 
cellency of his majesty’s judgment, as not to hope that, in due time, 
good example and conversation with our learned divines will remove 
those prejudices which we know that his education in a Popish coun- 
try has not riveted in his royal discerning mind.” — Patten, 41, 49- 
Collection of Orig. l.etters. There is a MS. of the manifesto among 
the Mar Papers, on which some one has suggested additions which 
appear to have been incorporated, as they are contained in the 
pnnted copies. They consist of n series of paragraphs addressed to 
the army, beginning— “ Our troops abroad, notwithstanding their long 
and remarkable good services, have been treated, since the peace, 
with neglect and contumely, as, particularly, in llolland ; and it is 
not now the officers’ long service— merit and blood they have lost 
—but money and favour, by which they can obtain justice in theii 
pieferment.” 
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The document indeed appears to have been intended 
as an eflbrt to rival, in Whig and Protestant principles, 
the “Association of Men of Quality and Substance,** 
signed by the loyalists of Edinburgh. When the mani- 
festo was concluded, the assemblage shouted, — “ No 
Union, no malt-tax, no salt-tax 1 ** and the troops returned 
to their quarters, having, for some days, little farther 
occupation than that of collecting money, searching for 
arms, and foraging.^ 

'rhe three small armies thus brought together amounted 
to about 1400 men. They were men of various natures, 
with various ultimate objects, having no powerful leading 
mind to guide them to a steady present purpose. When 
project after project had been suggested and wrangled on, 
the (^sign of marching into England prevailed, and what- 
ever might have been the result of any other, this was 
fatal. The Highlanders long resisted this decision, and 
refused to be disposed of by a council of war.* To those 
who are acquainted with the character and habits of this 
curious people, their conduct ^Hll not appear inconsistent 
with the ready obedience and dependence on their leaders 
shown by them on other occasions. They were more 
diffident of their allies than afraid of their enemies, and 
they would have less scrupled to march unsupported under 
their own patriarchal leaders, in whom they had a child- 
like reliance, than in union with Englishmen and Borderers. 
Mar, who, to his very scanty qualifications to command, 
seems to have added some knowledge of the Highlanders, 
anticipated their reluctance to cross the Border. He re- 
commended that they should be retained in Scotland, and 
posted so as to harass the enemy there while the southern 
Scots and their new allies were trying what England was 
to do.^ This would aid a scheme suggested by Winton, 
that if England failed them, then the whole force should 
pass northward through the western counties, and assist 
Mar in conquering Scotland. 

General Carpenter was on his way to meet them, and 
the project finally adopted was to evade him, and gain 


Patten, 49, 50. 
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three days’ march by passing into western England. In 
execution of this design a detachment had been forwarded 
to North Tynedale, when the Highlanders specified their 
determination not to cross the Border. The marching 
orders were countermanded, and directions were given to 
proceed to Hawick ; but the suspicion of the Highlanders 
was thoroughly roused — ^they deemed this change, so 
readily adopted, only a device to get them into English 
ground; and separating themselves from the army, they 
took their stand on a hill, saying that they were ready 
to fight any enemy they were brought against, but they 
would not be led into England. Indeed they showed 
very alarming promptitude in fulfilling the main function 
of the soldier ; for when the southern bands of cavalry 
surrounded them, menacing them with a compulsory sub- 
mission to military discipline, they formed and presented 
their pieces, crying out that, if they were to be sacrificed, 
they would prefer to die on Scots ground ; they were 
far more ready to fight with, than to confide in, their 
allies.^ Suspicious of every one, they would allow none 
of the Lowland leaders but Lord VVinton, who had warmly 
opposed the march into England, to approach them ; and 
it was with some difficulty, and after arguing with them 
for two hours, that he persuaded them so far to place 
reliance on their allies, as to act in concert with them so 
long as they remained in Scotland. The Highlanders 
were true within the limits of their engagement. Being 
infantry, they had the duty of mounting guard ; and on 
the night of their arrival at Hawick, seeing some cavalry 
patrolling in front of the line, the sentinels gave the alarm, 
and the whole body turned out and formed with great 
promptitude and decision. This, like its train of prede- 
cessors, was a false alarm ; and it has been said that it 
was designed to try the temper of the Highlanders before 
an enemy.2 If it was so, the duty of making the feint was 
one of no small danger. 

The obstinacy of the Highlanders seems to have given 
a new vibration to the quivering councils of the chiefs ; 


' Patten, 67 ; Tindal, 454. 


^ Patten, 6g. 
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and a considerable detachment was sent, on the 31st, 
to Ecclefechan, with instructions to invest Dumfries— a 
project implying the momentary prevalence of Winton's 
scheme for a junction with Mar, by a passage through 
the west of Scotland ; but an express was sent after the 
party, with orders to turn southwards towards Longtown, 
in Cumberland.^ 

An officer who had been despatched with a party to re- 
connoitre General Carpenter’s force, returned, saying — “ I 
found them foraging about Jedburgh, and saw that their 
horses were jaded, and their foot raw and undisciplined. 
I came so near them that I was pursued by twelve dragoons 
two long miles.” * 'ri)is intimation justified Kenmure in 
having recourse to another council of war, where opinions 
were as much divided as ever. Macintosh, who was a 
practical man, and liad seen abundance of savage fight- 
ing, became disgusted with all these councils §nd cross- 
marches. He heard that there was an enemy near, and 
called on them to stop their consultations, and fight him 
off-hand, — a proposal which only made his more deliberate 
allies say that he saw nothing before him but starving or 
hanging,® In the end we are told that ‘‘ the council could 
come to no resolution, excepting only that the army 
should march ; but they did not determine to what place.'’ ^ 
At length accident, the great master of events among 
feeble councillors, settled this harassing question. They 
had proceeded two miles from T^angholm on their dubious 
journey, when they met Lord Widdrington and some 
friends, who h.id come hot from Lancashire, to pray that 
they would make their appearance there, and become the 
gathering point of the twenty thousand men who were 
prepared to leap to their saddles when the moment for 


* Patten says of the west of Scotland project : “Here they might 
have received succours from France and from Ireland, no men -of- war 
being in all those seas at that time. In a word, nothing could be a 
greater token of a complete infatuation, that Heaven confounded all 
their devices, and that their destniction was to be of their own work- 
ing, than their omitting such an opportunity of fixing themselves past 
the possibility of being attacked ” — P. 70. 

® Journal of a Mersp Officer, 60. * Ibid., 61. * Ibid., 61. 
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rising was proclaimed. This settled the preponderance of 
the fluctuating councils, in the direction of the project of 
outmarching the Government troops; and orders were 
given to proceed towards Carlisle, and recall the detach- 
ment sent forward to Dumfries. 

The Highlanders, still true to their stagnant principles, 
refused obedience. Their leader, Macintosh, who had 
no prejudice against active service wherever it could be 
obtained, endeavoured, with all his eloquence and author- 
ity, to prevent their desertion ; and by one who was sent 
from the army to know their final determination, he was 
found standing in the middle of the river Ksk, endeavour- 
ing to stop them in their attempts to march northward, 
and heard emphatically cursing the obstinacy of the 
mountaineers, and exclaiming, with true professional zest, 
“ Why the devil not go into Kngland, where there is both 
meat, men, and money ? Those who are deserting us are 
but the rascality of my men.'* ^ 

Pecuniary negotiations were now commenced, and they 
were offered sixpence a day of regular \)a,y — reasonable 
remuneration at that period to ordinary troops, but to the 
wild children of the mountain a glittering bribe, which the 
most steady obstinacy would alone resist. It was partly 
effective. Five hundred ol them separated from the army, 
dispersing themselves among the Dumfriesshire hills, to 
find their way home, should they be so fortunate as to 
escape capture by the enemy, while the remainder reluct- 
antly joined in the march to England. ^ 

On the 31st, after a tedious march, the insurgent army 
reached Longtown, and next day they marched to Bramp- 
ton, the uncertainty of their movements fully protecting 
them from discovery by General Carpenter, who heard one 
day that they were in full march to the north-west, and 
next day that they had passed him, and had penetrated so 
far into England that he lost, for the time, all trace of their 
destination. They were now under the chief command of 
Forster, who, even in England, had no other commission 
but what he held from the Earl of Mar.® On the 2d of 


^ Tournal of a Merse Officer, 63. 


* Patten, 72. 


® Ibid., 74 
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November they reached Penrith, where they were con 
fronted and opposed by the posse comitattis of the county, 
with Lord Lonsdale and the Bishop of Carlisle at their 
head. I'hc numbers who assembled at this old national 
gathering, amounting, by the lowest computation, to 
15,000 men, would have been creditable to the constitu- 
tional spirit of the north of England, if their courage had 
been equal to their alacrity; but, totally unused to arms — 
indeed, onl> possessing among them a small number of 
weapons — they showed that a heterogeneous, ill-trained 
force, such as that of the rebels, by being a few weeks 
under discipline, may appear powerful in comparison with 
a body only disciplined for one day. The old constitu- 
tional force fled in confusion when it came in contact with 
the first formed column of the insurgents, leaving in their 
hand “ a great many prisoners, some few arms, a great 
number of pitchforks, and some horses.'* ^ 'Fhe casualties 
are said to have amounted to just one man 'wounded, 
on the Government side. H^re at last was a victory, 
and in every respect a satisfactory one. It was therefore 
with feelings of no small pride and elation,' that, in the 
small town of Penrith, they proclaimed King James III., 
at three o'clock ; and later in the evening, after hav- 
ing occupied the interval in their usual employment of 
levying taxes, they regaled themselves with a plentiful 
supper, which the provident bisho]) had destined for the 
refreshment of his own troops, after the fatigues of victory.^ 
Finding that Penrith did not afford any prospect of a per- 
manent supply of provisions, they set off, at an early hour 
next morning, towards Appleby. On the 5th they marched 
to Kendal. During a great i>art of their journey they 
were in a well-preserved game country, and the High 
landers, who were excellent marksmen, amused themselves, 

^ Journal of a Merse Officer. Clarke, in his Journal, says — “By 
the strictest observation, the number was 25,000 men, but very few 
of them had any regular arms.” — Lancashire Memorials, 75. 

^ Lancashire Memorials, 76. This bishop, it is worthy of remark, 
was the renowned William Nicolson, author of the English, Irish, 
and Soots Historical Libraries, the most sagacious, and one of the 
most laborious, of Ei^glish critical antiquaries. 
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not unprofitably, in bringing down some hares and rabbits, 
and an occasional deer. But in the midst of these cir- 
cumstances of triumph and enjoyment, the leaders saw 
with uneasiness that the serious business of their expe- 
dition was not moving onward with their march, — the 
country was not joining them. It was remarked that they 
just obtained one recruit between Penrith and Appleby; 
and as they were subject to a good many desertions, every 
day saw their force rather reduced than strengthened.' 

While thus meagrely countenanced by their friends, 
they saw abundant evidence of hostility and unpopular- 
ity, in passing through a country where there were many 
Low Church Whigs, Protestant Dissenters, and Quakers ; 
and they seem to have owed their uninterrupted march 
more to the peaceful habits and the timidity of the people, 
than to their sympathy.^ They went forward beneath a 
continued soaking rain, which, suppressing the usual mili- 
tary pageantry, detracted both from the pomj) and the 
terror of their progress. “ The horse/’ says an eyewit- 
ness, ‘‘ did not draw their swords nor show their colours, 
neither did any drums beat, only six Highland bagpipes 
played.**® 

The several parish clergymen where the troops rested, 


^ Nor was this one recruit of such a character as to make up for 
scarcity by value. “ This man stole a horse about one hour before he 
joined them, and deserted from them the next dny ; and at August 
Assizes, 1716, was found guilty, and executed at Ajijjleby for stealing 
the said horse.” — Lancashire Memorials, 77. Next day we are told 
that “none joined them excepting one Mr Francis Thomburrow of 
Selset Hall, near Kendal. His father sent one of his servant-men to 
wait upon his .son, because he was in scarlet clothes, and styled Cap- 
tain Thomburrow.” At Kendal it is said, “a journeyman weaver 
joined them here.” — Ibid., 80, 82. 

“ One worthy lady justified the charge against her sex, of display- 
ing the extremity of sensitiveness in political questions, especially if 
they have any ecclesiastical bearing, ‘ ‘ Madame Bellingham, who 
was godmother to Thomas Forster, and tabled in Mr Simpson’s 
house, would not admit her said godson to see her; and he going up 
stairs for that intent; she met him on the .stairs, gave him two or three 
boxes on the ear, and called him a rebel and a Popish tool, which 
he took patiently.” — Lancashire Memorials, 82. 

^ Lancashire Memorials. 8 t 
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were desired to perform the Chumh of England service, 
substituting, of course, in the Litany, King James III. 
and his mother, for King George and the several branches 
of the royal family. This was a severe ordeal to the High 
Churchmen ; but, swayed by the cautious attitude of those 
around them, they seem to have unanimously declined to 
commit themselves by so unequivocal an act, and to have 
contented themselves with giving every facility to Patten 
and the other avowed Jacobite clergymen. While at 
Appleby, the parson and curate who would not officially 
give utterance to the dangerous prayers, attended during 
the service, when they were read by Patten, after having 
given directions for the ringing of the bell, and all usual 
preparative ceremonies.^ 

They entered Lancaster on the 7th of November, and 
left it on the 9th. Here, for the first time, they enjoyed 
the consciousness of popularity. They were the heroes 
of the Roman Catholic ladies, who, it is noticed as a 
matter worthy of record, met the officers in a party de- 
voted to the novel and aristocratic luxury of tea.^ 

The Whigs in Lancaster had felt themselves so strong 
as to deliberate whether they should defend the town. 
They had gone so far in a project for destroying one of 
the arches of the bridge, as to peel off ])art of the paving; 
but, on consideration, they found that without exterior 
succour the ]iroject was not to be prudently attempted. 
Having obtained undisturbed possession of the town, 
with the command of the castle, it has been often main 
tained that the insurgents would have pursued their wis- 
est course if they had fortified their position, and there 

1 Patten, 86. One ini,^eniou«; caligrapher among; the Jacobite cler- 
gymen had his own peculiar method of attesting his loyalty. In the 
prayer-books in the several chinches he scratched out the names 
“Queen Anne'^ and “the Princess Sophia,” as he found them 
printed, and substituted those of “ King James” and “the king’s 
mother” so successfully, that we aie told “the said words are writ 
with such a nicety that many takes them to have been printed.” — 
Patten, 87; Lancashire Memorials, 97. “The minister of Lan- 
caster does not make use of that book now, but has it laid by in the 
vestry.” — Ibid. 

- Lancashire Memorials, ryq. 
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awaited the enemy. But they were doomed to complete 
the circle of their mistakes and follies ; and on the 9th of 
November, amidst rain, and through deep miry roads, 
they made their last march to the fat^ end of their career. 
In “ proud Preston,” as this home of the old Catholic gentry 
of Lancaster was then called, they first received the hearty 
welcome of the general public; and yet the entliusiasm of 
the citizens, and the zeal of many hundreds of retainers 
who here joined them, were but a miserable realisation of 
the host of twenty thousand men who were to flock to 
their standard. The previous negligence and irregularity 
of the leaders, from the moment of* their entering these 
fatal streets, seemed only to deepen into utter oblivion 
and unconsciousness. A prosaic observer who was pre- 
sent — an attorney’s clerk — draws their conduct in a few 
simple words : “ The ladies in this town, Preston, are so 
very beautiful, and so richly attired, that the gentlemen 
soldiers, from Wednesday to Saturday, minded nothing 
but courting and feasting.” ^ Founding on the attractions 
of such a place, the sagacious Marlborough predicted — 
without scouts, and without leaving the retirement of his 
own chamber — where they were to be encountered, as one 
who, knowing the road a tippler has taken, may calculate 
on finding him in the most convenient dram-shop. “ It 
is here,” he said, pointing to Preston on the map, “ that 
we shall find them.” ^ 

We must now trace the various elements of the gath- 
ering storm which was presently to burst on this doomed 
expedition. 

General Wills had the duty of specially protecting Lan- 
cashire. Arriving at Manchester on the 8th, he found 
that Carpenter had marched from Durham on the pre- 
vious day. On the 12th, his small force, well ordered, 
with the foot in front, and the mounted men formed into 
three brigades, began their march to Preston by break of 
day. Meanwhile ugly rumours came to disturb the pe^e 
of the tranquil general, and at last he was told that Wills 
was marching to attack him. Utterly unable to act on the 

^ Peter Clark's Diary, 107. ® Lancashire Memorials, 1 10 

VOL. VIII. U 
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news, if he was even in a state distinctly to comprehend 
its nature, his subordinates found it necessary to take their 
defence into their own hands.^ 

A council of war was called, and sat without the pre- 
sence of the commander. They came to resolutions to 
send forward advanced-guards to the Darwen and Ribble 
bridges, and to put the whole army in readiness to take 
the field. Next morning, however, to the surprise and 
indignation of the unfortunate officers, these orders were 
countermanded by Forster.^ It was indignantly remarked, 
that “the most revolting part of the general's conduct 
was, that he only awakened to testify to his amazed sub- 
ordinates that his authority had not slept with him." ^ 

It was not, indeed, until a clergyman Having walked 
forth, of the town with some letters to friends at a dis- 
tance, met the van of Wills's army, and returned with the 
news, after having been spoken to by that general, that 
Forster appears to have been in sober earnest convinced 
of the approach of an enemy. He then went forth at the 
head of a detachment, and leaving part of them at the 
Bridge of Ribble, a short distance south of the town, 
pushed forward, until his eyes assured him that all the 
intimations he had received had real foundation. In- 
stead of immediately returning by the bridge, and forming 
his plan of defence, we are told thus : “He returned by 
another way, and ordered his chaplain with all haste to 
ride back and give an account of the approach of the 
enemy, and issue ordeis for their reception, while He 
went to view a ford in the river, in order for a passage 
to come behind them." * 


1 It has, indeed, been gently icpoiLcd, that the commander-in-chief 
that evening “had received some little damage in the course of a 
convivial entertainment, so as to tender it necessary that, instead of 
studying military despatches, he should retire to bed." — Lancashire 
Memorials, 109. 

^ Journal, ut sup. ^ Lancashire Memorials, 109. 

* Patten, 97. The chaplain does not make it quite clear, if he 
was as a temporary aid-de-camp to convey speciiic instructions, or 
if he was intrusted with a general message to the subordinate offi- 
cers to do what th^y thought fit, or if he was authorised himself to 
command 
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But there were some men of another sort in this belea- 
guered city, whose spirits chafed in vain indignation and 
disappointment for opportunities wasted and energies un- 
employed. “ Are these the fellows you intend to fight 
Wills with ?** said old Macintosh, looking more grim than 
ever; “faith, an ye had ten thousand of them, I’d fight 
them all with a thousand of his dragoons.”^ But he 
wasted little time in words ; his duty was among the 
trenches and barricades, where he found Derwentwater, 
the aristocratic idol of the north, labouring coatless, and 
endeavouring, with vain individual exertion, to repair the 
shame that had come on all. 

John Farquharsou of Invercauld, an immediate follower 
of Mar, and a tough soldier of Macintosh’s band and 
school, was the commander whom Forster had left at the 
bridge with a hundred “stout, choice, and well-armed 
men.” This bridge was the great pass towards Preston 
from the south, and the first point to which any general 
desiring to save the town, or those who were in it, would 
look ; yet, by Forster’s order, its defence was immediately 
abandoned. This policy has been vindicated, because 
the river was fordable at some distance ; but it has been 
observed, that the fords were also capable of defence, and 
that Wills guarded them on the other side to prevent the 
escape of the garrison. That experienced general, seeing 
the bridge abandoned, suspected some deep stratagem, as 
old gamblers are said sometimes to apprehend far-cal- 
culating policy in the conspicuous recklessness of a raw 
beginner.2 The place was full of narrow lanes and broken 
ground ; and he might remember, that upwards of sixty 
years ago, it was in that very spot where, both armies 
fighting on the same side of the river, the hardest en- 
counters in Cromwell’s great victory of Preston were from 
royalist ambuscades among the lanes and broken ground.® 
But Wills having “proceeded with caution, and caused 
the hedges and the fields to be viewed,” was so astonished 
to find himself here also without an opponent, that “ he 
concluded that the enemy was fled, and expected that 


* Annals, T34. 


* Patten, 99. 


^ See chapter Ixxiv. 
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they had abandoned the town and all, and would endea 
vour by their long marches to return to Scotland.” ^ 

The plan of defence was laid down by Macintosh. It 
was the simple city fortification of barricades. The insur- 
gents had brought with them some ships* guns which 
they had found at Lancaster, and making four barricades 
at so many of the principal approaches of the town, two 
guns were mounted on each. It was the brigadier*s policy 
not to place the barricades entirely at the extremity of the 
town, where the streets radiated out to the country in 
small lanes, through which they might be flanked ; but, 
with all the advantage the system might give to the enemy 
in getting possession of tlic exterior houses, to lay the lines 
of defence somewhat nearer the centre of the town than 
the places where these avenues branched off. Macintosh 
himself took the command of the principal barrier across 
the entrance from the Wigan road, and close to the 
church. General Wills inspected these preparations from 
a slight rising ground, and approac hing Macintoshes bar- 
rier, two dragoons near him" were shot, — an incident 
which dispensed witli a summons to surrender. ^ 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a general attack was 
made on Macintosh’s barrier. A slight embankment, 
raised nearer the extremity of the town, intended rather 
to perplex the enemy than to be defended, was im- 
mediately abandoned, and a sharp fire was opened from 
the main barriei, along with a flanking discharge of mus- 
ketry from the houses on either side. Out of 200 men 
who entered the street, 120 were killed in a few minutes.* 
This slaughter was accomplished by the Highlanders, with 
the musket — a weapon of which they were thoroughly 
masters in the shape of rifle practice. For the clumsy 
artillery put at their disposal they could find little use ; 
and though they were aided by a seaman in attempts to 
work them, the balls were chiefly lodged in the neigh- 
bouring houses. 

The erecting of the barrier within the range of houses, 
if it served to baffle the besiegers at first, gave them in 

^ Pstten, gq, * Ijancashire Memorials, 1 25. ^ Ibid., 12$. 
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the end the means of covering their attack. The princi- 
pal houses b^ond the barric^e were occupied by some 
of Macintosh’s men ; but while the main body of the 
besiegers advanced up the street, subject both to the 
operations from the barricade, and a flanking fire from 
these houses, small parties were sent through by-lanes to 
attack the houses in the rear ; and the rebels being dis- 
lodged from two of them, they were effectively occupied 
by the Government troops. In the wide-spreading modem 
manufacturing city scarcely any remnant can be found of 
the buildings that gave a character to this street battle. 
For instance, one of the houses, that of Sir Henry Hough- 
ton, is described as an old battlemented mansion, which 
commanded the head of the hollow way leading from the 
bridge to the town, the street in the market-place, and a 
great part of the neighbouring fields, and had a garden 
behind, protected by a high brick wall.^ It seems to be 
doubtful whether it was through the negligence of Forster, 
or the successful operations of the besiegers, that this 
defensible edifice changed masters. The other houses 
between the barricade and the exterior of the town, if not 
defensible, were still capable of offensive use ; and being 
set on fire by the besiegers, obliged the besieged, who 
were posted on either side of the barricade, to retreat 
farther within the town. The houses blazed on during 
the night, and afforded the two armies light for their con- 
flict. The possession of the two houses occupied by the 
besiegers was felt to be so important, that Forster was 
strongly urged to make a great effort to dislodge them ; 
but he rested on a maxim which was probably echoed 
from a saying of Macintosh, “ that the body of the town 
was the security of the army.” 2 
The attack on the other three barriers was of a similar 
character. The assailing troops suffered sharply from the 
covered fire of the rebels. Houses were taken, however, and 
either burned or occupied, and generally the besieged 
were close pressed when the shades of evening fell. All 
through the night the scattered fight went on, partly by 


^ Lancashire Memorials, 12S« 


> Ibid., IS9. 
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the light of burning houses, partly by that of some win- 
dows lighted up, under an order of General Wills, that all 
the houses taken possession of by his troops should be 
illuminated.^ During that eventful night, it is briefly re- 
corded by an eyewitness that “both armies lay upon 
their arms, but General Forster went to bed.*** 

In the mean time, just one avenue from the town, the 
Fishergate, opening on some fords of the Ribble, in the 
direction of Liverpool, remained, whether from design or 
negligence, uncovered ; and while the part of the rebel 
army which had marched from Scotland and the north of 
England scorned this means of evading the crisis, it need 
scarcely have caused surprise that the new recruits should 
have taken this opportunity of leaving the service to which 
they had been for so brief a time attached. The numbers 
who thus escaped a participation in the final catastrophe 
appear to Iiave been considerable. “ 

Next morning — Sunday, the 13th — between nine and 
ten o*clock, Carpenter, who had been in vain following 
the track of the insurgents from the Scots Border, with a 
body of 2500 men, all cavaliy, reached Preston. This 
general, whose rank entitled him to take the command-in- 
chief, announced his approval of the dispositions adopted 
by Wills. Though he generously desired the inferior 
officer to carry on the work he had begun, and reap the 
honour of the achievement, Carpenter*s arrival was fol- 
lowed by several alterations in the disposition of the be- 
sieging army. The line of circumvallation was rendered 
more complete. The path through the Fishergate, by 
which so many of the insurgents had made their escape, 
was effectively covered ; and, while the line was in some 
places narrowed for the sake of completeness, arrange- 
ments were made for concentrating the troops on any 
point which the insurgents might attempt to force. Now, 
for the first time, the beleaguered army saw inevitable de- 
struction glaring them in the face. 


^ Patten, 113. 

' Journal of a Meise Officer ; Lancashire Meiuonaia, 15.^ 
* Lancashire Mcinpnals, 1 35. 
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There arose, at this dread juncture, a vital but charac- 
teristic division in the rebel camp. The Highlanders pro- 
posed to rush forth and cut their way through the enemy, 
or sell their lives at the highest bloody price : the English 
gentlemen began to occupy their minds with possible nejgo- 
tiations for a surrender. A surrender by insurgent chiefs 
is not necessarily an act either of timidity or of selfish- 
ness, since it may save many lives among their humble 
followers in the field, at the sure cost of their own on the 
gibbet This, however, does not appear to have been the 
view of Forster and the subordinate chiefs. They opened 
a treaty with the besiegers, and made anxious efforts to 
obtain terms of surrender. Their representative, Colonel 
Oxburgh, socially known to some of the royalist officers, 
obtained an interview with Wills between one and two 
o’clock. He proposed that the forces should lay down 
their arms, on condition of being received as prisoners of 
war, and recommended by the victorious general to the 
royal mercy. Wills made an answer which was at least 
candid. He said : ‘‘ I will not treat with rebels. They 
have killed some of the king’s subjects, and they must 
expect to undergo the same fate.” “ You are an officer 
and a man of honour,” said Oxburgh, “ and I hope that 
you will show mercy to people who arc willing to submit.” 
Wills made a reply which, though it may sound hard, was 
honest, and strictly in accordance with his military duty : 
“ All that I can do for you is, that if you lay down your 
arms and submit yourselves prisoners at discretion, 1 will 
prevent the soldiers from cutting you to pieces, and give 
you your lives until I have farther orders ; and I will allow 
you but one hour to consider these terms.” On being 
driven to a farther explanation, he said : “ If I had the in- 
clination, I have not the power, to give you any terms, 
otherwise than by sparing the lives of the rebels until his 
majesty’s pleasure be farther known. If you expect any 
other terms, return to the town immediately, and I will 
attack you, and cut you to pieces. I will give you but 
one hour to consider these terms.” ^ 


^ State Trials, xv. 857 a stq, ; Lanca.shire Memorials, 140, 
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Though he seemed to question if it were consistent with 
the laws of war, the investing commander allowed the in* 
suigents an armistice until next morning, on their giving 
hostages not to raise new works or escape. After some 
dangerous demonstrations by the Highlanders, who said 
they knew nothing about terms of surrender, and some 
efforts to escape in spite of the armistice, quiet possession 
was taken of Preston, and all found in arms there were 
made prisoners. The English captives numbered 462, 
the Scots 1088. 

The conclusion of the affair of Preston was contempo 
rary with two events m the north, fatal to the Jacobite 
cause ; and the three blows coming together, though their 
conjunction was fortuitous, fell with the emphasis of an 
effective combination. The less important of the northern 
events was the recapture of Inverness, mainly achieved 
through a petty revolution, highly illustrative of the High- 
land social system. Simon Fraser, not yet acknowledged 
as Lord Lovat, accomplished, along with the Laird of 
Culloden, a perilous journey to tlie abode of his clan, after 
his achievements on the Border. He was there admitted 
chief by Highland allegiance, though the law gave the 
estates to another who was then, with such of the clan as 
he had prevailed on to follow him, in Mar's camp. It was 
the policy of Simon to make a great demonstration on the 
other and safer side. He found 300 men, who had re- 
fused to follow the Jacobite banner of his rival, ready at 
his call. Placing himself at their head, like a sovereign 
with an army, he sent notice to the disaffected clansmen 
who had followed the legal owner of the estates, to return 
immediately to their duty, threatening them with ejection 
from their holdings, and military execution against their 
families and possessions if they failed. As men exorcised 
by a command which it would be wicked and futile to resist, 
the Frasers left Mar’s camp, just before the momentous 
battle of Sheriffmuir, and joined their brethren. Lovat 
found Duncan Forbes, afterwards the great and good 
Lord President, defending the old fortalice of Culloden ; 
while his father-in-law, Hugh Rose, held his neighbouring 
tower of Kilravock against repeated attacks, and with a 
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well-ordeied force of 200 men, made his mansion do the 
proper service of a fort in protecting the surrounding 
country. 

Their efforts were important from their position. North- 
ward of Loch Ness and the chain of minor lakes, the 
power of the Earl of Sutherland, on the Government side, 
balanced that of Seaforth, Glengarry, and the other Jacob- 
ite leaders ; and in their absence at Mar's camp was su- 
perior. Thus the fortified houses near Inverness had all 
the importance of Border fortresses ; and the reduction of 
Inverness, for the Hanover interest, would relieve their 
owners of their perilous position, by giving their friends 
the command of the pass between the North Highlands 
and the rest of Scotland. The small body under Rose 
and Forbes, with Lovat's, and a party of the Grants, 
amounted in all to about 1300 men — a considerable force 
in that war of small armies. They laid plans for systemat- 
ically investing Inverness ; but before it was necessary to 
operate on them, the garrison silently evacuated the place, 
dropping down the river in boats on the night of the 13th 
of November, and sailing for the northern coast of the Mo- 
ray Firth. This affair seems to have cost no other casualty 
than the death of a brother of Rose of Kilravock in a 
premature and rash attack. Thus the Government had 
the command of the eastern ])ass between the North 
Highlands and the low country, leaving passable only such 
routes, beyond the western extremity of Loch Ness, as 
were not liable to be interrupted by the garrison at Fort 
William.’ 

We must now turn to the part of the country where 
Mar and Argyle confronted each other, and the third great 
blow was to be given. The true policy of an insurgent 
leader is to strike and astound — it was the necessary 
policy of a leader of Highlanders; but Mar remained 
devious and uncertain, awaiting the course of events, and 
trusting to accidental good fortune. The English Jacob- 


^ Major Fraser's MS. Narrative. Genealogical Deduction of the 
Family of Rose of Kilravock, 350. Contemporary pamphlet 08 
“The Conduct of the Well-affected in liie North." 
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ites were expected to rise, but they did not. Ormond 
and a large French force were to make a descent on 
England ; but Ormond came almost alone to be laughed 
at, and be glad to escape. On the other hand, the pro- 
mised Dutch reinforcements of the Government were on 
their way, and there was every prospect that, instead of 
Argyle's little army of three or four thousand men, Mar 
would have to face a larger force than his own. His 
leaders having too much time to think and talk, caballed 
and grew discontented. The Highlanders, instead of being 
led to immediate battle, which they deemed the only func- 
tion of an army, were, for a hopeless project of fortifying 
Perth, set to trenching, embanking, and other drudgery, 
which their souls abliorred. 

Intending to move southward without, as it would 
seem, any definite object, on the loth of November, the 
Earl of Mar broke up his camp at Perth, marching to 
Auchterarder ; and two days later, Argyle, after calling in 
his outposts, led his small compact army northwards. On 
the 1 2th, Mar advanced in two divisions. The advance 
consisted of the Master of Sinclair with his Fifeshire 
squadron, two other squadrons of cavalry, and the bulk of 
the northern and western clans — the various MacDonald 
tribes, the MacLeans, the Camerons, the Stewarts, and 
the Gordons, with a considerable force of Breadalbane 
Highlanders, whose effective presence did not prevent 
their aged chief from afterwards claiming the considera- 
tion of the Government for having kept his clan from 
participation in the insurrection.^ The Highlanders were 


‘ After the battle we are told that ** Breadalbane’s three hundred 
men were gone home, and his lordship, too cunning not to see 
through the whole affair, we could never promise much on his friend- 
ship. His undertaking to send us twelve hundred men, and his tak- 
ing money for the whole, when he never sent but three, taught us 
what we had now to expect from him, though the character of his whole 
life did not ; his business was to trick others, and not to be tricked.”— 
Master of Sinclair’s Memoirs, 260. His contingent was com- 
manded by Campbell ofjClenderule. He became himself, however, 
so far visible, prowling about the camp at Perth, ** seeking more 
money,” as to give opportunity for the foUowing sketch of him by the 
Master of Sinclair : /'His extraordinary character and dress made 
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nominally led by General Gordon, but his actual powei 
could be no more than that of aid-de-camp, as each clan 
was headed by its own patriarch, who unwillingly took 
orders even from the commander-in-chief. While the 
clans marched toward Dunblane, Mar, with the rear, was 
to rest at Ardoch, where the still distinct remains of the 
Procestrium of the Roman camp might serve as a partial 
fortification. The Master of Sinclair, who had drawn 
his lessons in war in the grand theatre of Marlborough’s 
victories, was scandalised at the slovenly and perilous 
arrangements for the disposal of the army for the night, in 
the knowledge that the enemy was at hand. It was down 
in the trough or narrow glen watered by the Allan. He 
remarked that, to the inexperienced, it seemed safe, be- 
cause it was a place not easily to be found and difficult ol 
access ; but there was no room in it for the handling of 
troops, especially of cavalry ; and it depended on lucky 
accident, and the enemy’s ignorance of their dangerous 
position, that they were not destroyed.^ When in the 
morning they ascended the steep bank from this perilous 
hollow, there came to them first a lame boy, and then an 

everybody run to see him as if he had been a spectacle. Among 
others my curiosity led me. He was the merriest grave man I ever 
saw, and no sooner was told anybody’s name, than he had some 
pleasant thing to say to him ; mocked the whole, and had a way of 
laughing inwardly that was very perceptible.’^ — Memoirs of the In- 
surrection, 185, 186. 

^ ** All the ground about had a sudden rise from the houses and yards 
for two hundred paces, except towards the north, where we were hard 
upon the river, which was behind us ; for it can’t be properly said that 
we had front or rear, more than it can be said of a barrel of herrings. ” 
. . . “ All that night our army lay in that small circumference, 

and I believe eight thousand men — for we were about that num- 
ber — ^were never packed up so close together since the invention of 
powder ; and I can take it upon me to defy the most ingenious en- 
gineer, after a month’s thinking, to contrive a place so fit for the de- 
struction of men, without being in the least capable to help them- 
selves. God knows, had we been attacked by any three regiments of 
foot, posted in the high grounds about, they had cut us to pieces, or 
drove us into the river, which was just behind, or for what I know 
not twenty paces from us ; nor could the most regular troops on earth 
extended their front out of that, or form in any ordep so uneven the 
ground was. and so slippen with the frost.” — Memoirs, 206-208. 
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old peasant woman, to the van, to intimate that Argyle 
was marching northward, and had reached the town of 
Dunblane before them. These characteristic messengers 
were sent to them by the s)rmpathising wife of the Laird of 
Kippendavie, in whose domain they were to fight The 
advance was stopped, the rear brought up, and the whole 
insurgent army formed on an eminence north of the SherifF- 
muir. Argyle, fearing a surprise should he quarter his 
men in the town of Dunblane, commanded from the 
neighbouring ground, stationed them on an adjoining 
height. 

On the morning of Sunday the 13th, the two armies, 
conscious of each other's presence, saw that, if there were 
a combat, it would take place on the Shcriffmuir. Mar 
could not change tlie ground without risk, and Argyle 
considered it suitable for the movements of hir horse, on 
which he mainly relied to balance his inequ§,lity of num- 
bers. The muir is a broad eminence, which is formed by 
a spur of the Ochils, but swells so gently, that at a dis- 
tance it seems an elevated plane. As a platform project- 
ing into the great basin between the Ochil and Grampian 
range, it commanded a wide view of the surrounding 
country, from which, at the same time, its own surface 
was, of course, conspicuously visible. Hence neither 
army could deploy on the muir without its movements 
being easily ascertainable by the other. But there were 
peculiarities in the immediate character of the ground, 
which, as we shall presently sec, impeded the mutual 
observation of two forces actually occupying it. Mar saw, 
on an eminence between him and Dunblane, a clump of 
officers, whom he rightly conjectured to be the Duke of 
Argyle and his staff, surveying the position of the Jacob- 
ites, Ever undecided. Mar, with a force which, in better 
hands, would have poured down on Argyle and routed 
his siiiall army, called a council. It does not seem to 
have been a limited committee of responsible general 
officers, but a miscellaneous assemblage of the eager, the 
opinionative, and the reluctant. Of the last, there were 
some important leaders who had views of making terms 
with Aigyle, and who murmured their doubts of the 
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exi>ediency of risking a battle. But their hesitations 
were drowned in the fierce cry of “ Fight, fight,” by the 
clan leaders, who, with the enemy before them, coidd ill 
understand how there were two views to be taken. They 
were echoed by the exulting shouts of their followers. It 
would have been impossible for more resolute commanders 
than Mar to keep them from flying at the enemy's throat, 
and he put himself at their head, an unwilling general 
forced by his troops to lead them to battle. On leaving 
the ground where they had passed the night, the insur- 
gents swept in four columns through a morass towards the 
gradual ascent of the muir. Their motion, tending to the 
right, threatened to take the small army of Argyle in front 
and wing at once, and almost to surround it. Marching 
with a tendency to the right, he ascended the muir by the 
opposite end. He drew up in two lines, with six bat- 
talions of infantry, and three squadrons of horse on either 
wing. The duke commanded on the right, — an able 
officer. General VVightman, bringing up the centre, and 
General Witliam commanding the left wing. 

This army did not consist of quite 4000 men, but they 
were almost entirely seasoned troops, in compact condi- 
tion, according to the formal discipline of the day, and 
unencumbered with stragglers.^ The insurgents, about 
three times as numerous when all who belonged to their 
camp were counted, were intended to operate in four 
strong columns of infantry, each flanked by cavalry. The 
order was, however, speedily disturbed, the Highlanders 
running forward in clumps, discharging their muskets, and 
then dashing on their enemies with the broadsword, to 
scatter them, or to be scattered by them. If any one gave 
the Highlanders an effective command, it appears to have 
been the chief of MacLean, who, by a loud appeal to his 
own men, brought the other clusters on the right far on be- 
fore the body of the army. Of the rapid contest called the 
battle of SherifFmuir, it is extremely difficult to convey a 

I 'fhe Glasgow volunteers, though under an able commander, 
Colonel Blackadder, who pronounced them fit for the field, were left, 
much to the mortification of their leader, to keep Stirling bridge.— 
[Jfe of Col. Blackadder. ch. xix. 
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distinct impression. The nature of the ground explains 
one source of confusion, in the two armies being unable 
to see each other until they had almost met hand to hand. 
The muir is a hill, but a very gentle one ; and it has the 
peculiarity of being a regular curve, presenting in all parts 
a segment of a sphere, or rather an oblate spheroid. 
There are no rapid declivities, and no plains. Hence in 
every part of the hill there is a close sky-line, caused 
by the immediate curve ; and where there is so much of 
the curve as will reach a perpendicular of some eight feet 
between two bodies of men, they cannot see each other. 

Hence, the armies not being mutually visible, each 
failed in the design of facing the other. Each tended 
more to the right than its leader had designed, and thus 
the left of either was outflanked. Hence came the ludi- 
crous peculiarity of the contest, that the right of either 
army was victorious. The impetuous rush of the High- 
landers carried Witham, with his horse and foot, before 
them down the steep declivij^y towards Dunblane, with 
much slaughter. Both were unformed, but this gave the 
Highlanders a decided advantage : they came on in charges, 
— the method of fight with which they were familiar ; but 
they caught their opponents in the helplessness of what 
was termed “ the long march." The charge of the High- 
land left was steadily received by Argyle’s right and centre, 
fully formed. The I lighlanders, thus firmly met, swayed 
and faltered, and scampered off to forai and rush on again. 
But the cavalry pursuing them, gave them no time to halt 
for the purpose, and they were routed. With troops of 
another kind, the victory of Mar’s right wing, being by a 
superior over an inferior force, might have been extended 
over the whole, since the pursuers, had they been well in 
liand, might have been brought up on Argyle's rear or 
flank, so as to expose him to two armies, each larger than 
his own. But such complex movements were not consis- 
tent with the Highland method of fighting, which decided 
the matter with a rush.^ 

^ The officer of Marlborough’s school, whose account of the bivouac 
has been cited, thus describes his comrades in action : ** On our first 
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Argyle was left to pursue his advantage with vigour, and 
to drive the fugitives entirely off the field. Mar retreated 
to Perth. The victorious part of his army, stationed on 
an eminence near Kippendavie, menaced the pursuing 
army on its return, but were not disposed to recommence 
the battle. Argyle was allowed to take the victor's privi- 
lege of occupying the field of battle, where he found the 
enemy’s useless cannon, and some other trophies. The 
slaughter is estimated at about 800 on the insurgent, 
and 600 on the Government side, 'fhere were several 
men of mark in both armies, whose adventures have been 
commemorated in traditional anecdotes. I'he Master of 
Sinclair stood under suspicion of designed inaction. Rob 
Roy, who was present with a few of his banditti, stood 

coming we saw the enemy’s colours, and their heads, and screwed 
bayonets, all marching in haste towards our left, along our front, 
within two hundred yards of us; but the gentlemen would not believe 
it was the enemy, and some cried out it was my Lord Strathmore*s 
colours. 1 was both grieved and angry to see them still in that 
humour of not believing their own eyes, and told them they were 
union colours which they saw, and that they knew that Strathmore’s 
regiment and colours were left in Perth, and asked them if any of 
OUT folks had grenadear caps and bayonets or red coats, and whence 
they thought these could come.” When 1 was about this 1 saw and 
heard a gentleman come up to General Gordon, calling to him with 
great oaths to attack the enemy before they were formed, and was 
told it was old Captain Livingston of Dumbarton’s regiment. Gordon 
excused himself, as 1 was afterwards told, till he had spoke to Mar ; 
but on Mar’s not being to be found or seen, he soon consented, Liv- 
ingston representing to him that he’d lose his time.” The writer was 
in the victorious half of the insurgent army, and for all the confusion 
he saw, has given his testimony to the effect of the Highland rush : 
“The order to attack being given, the two thousand Highlandmen, 
who were then drawn up in very good order, ran towards the enemy 
in a disorderly manner, always firing some dropping shots, which 
drew upon them a general salvo from the enemy, which began at 
their left, opposite to us, and run to their right. No sooner 
that begun, the Highlanders threw themselves flat on their bellies ; 
and, when it slackened, they started to their feet. Most threw away 
their fuzies, and, drawing their swords, pierced them everywhere 
with an incredible vigour and rapidity, in four minutes* time from their 
receiving the order to attack. Not only all in our view and before us 
turned their backs, but the five squadrons of dragoons on their left, 
commanded by General Witham, went to the right about, and never 
looked back until they had got near Dunblane, ahnost two miles fton 
ns.** — Master of Sinclair’s Memoirs, 216, 217. 
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quietly apart, watching an opportunity for plundet, and, 
when ordered to charge, answered with surly selfishness, 
that if they could not do it without him, they could not 
with him. The insurgents lost the Earl of Strathmore 
and the young chief of Clanranald.* In Argyle’sarmy the 
Earl of Forfar was slain, and several gentlemen volunteers 
were severely wounded. Mar, though among the fugitives, 
claimed a victory in the usual terms of his hollow, faithless 
manifestoes. It was unquestionable that the Duke of 
Argyle had performed a service above many victories ; 
for if he had not absolutely defeated an army three times 
as large as his own, lie had beaten it back, and baffled the 
purpose of its leader. 

To the Highlanders, the question whether they had 
gained a victory or not, was unpleasantly solved by the 
total absence of the legitimate fruit of victory — plunder. 
They were sick of the whole affair, and took their usual 
remedy of silent, unceremonious dispersal. I^ it had any 
effect, it only hastened their scattering. When the Lowland 
gentlemen, who were to be left by them in great difficulty 
and danger, spoke of surrendering on terms, the High- 
landers did not understand such niceties, and always 
trusted the final conclusion to their swords or their heels. 
Mar put it to the Duke of Argyle whether he had power 
to grant terms ? He had ever a warm heart for his coun- 
trymen, and seems to have hailed the prospect of a sur- 
render and amnesty with lively satisfaction. He had no 
such powers, but he pleaded for them. His plea received 
the coldest of all rebuffs — no official notice. 

While the small insurgent force awaited the conveni- 
ence of the adversary to crush it, the first j)rayers of 


^ A brief testimony to the virtues of Strathmore brings a touch of 
light and charity into the malignant Memoirs of the Master of Sin- 
clair : “ When he found all turning their backs he seized the colours, 
and persuaded fourteen, or some such number, to stand by him for 
some time, which drew upon him the enemy’s fire.” “ lie was the 
young man of all I ever saw who approached the nearest to perfec- 
tion, and had a just contempt of all the little lies and selfish tricks, 
so necessary to some, and so common amongst us ; and his least 
quality was that he was of a noble ancient family, and a man of 
quality.” — p. 227 ^ 
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ihe leaders were in one point realised. As the climax of 
.perplexity and dismay, they heard that their king had 
arrived at Peterhead. He had with him but six followers, 
and one of them posting southward with the news of the 
landing to the camp, the others accompanied him in dis- 
guise through Aberdeen. On reaching Feteresso, a man- 
sion of his young adherent the Earl Marischal, he first 
dropped his disguise, and proclaimed himself a King. 
The magistrates of Aberdeen, a body of Jacobite gentry 
who had been forcibly substituted for the constituted offi- 
cers by the Earl Marischal, immeiliately offered him their 
loyal homage. The Episcopal clergy passed an address of 
the kind that had been unknown for nearly thirty years. 
They were rapt in thankfulness to the Deity who had so 
miraculously preserved the king*s most sacred life to bless 
his people. They prayed that it might be continued to 
prosper his arms, to turn the hearts of the wicked and the 
misguided to allegiance and duty, and to establish him on 
the throne of his ancestors, in a long and happy reign, 
blessed with royal progeny. And besides these usual 
elements of loyal ecclesiastical addresses, they gratuitously, 
with a falsehood so transcendent that it looks like mock- 
ery, said, — “ Your i)rincely virtues are such, that, in the 
opinion of the best judges, you are worthy to wear a 
crown though you had not been born to it.” 

After a short detention from an attack of ague, the 
interesting stranger moved southward by Glammis and 
Dundee to his camp at Perth, which he reached on the 
6th of January. There he graciously desired to see the 
Little Kings of the Highlands with their armies ; a few still 
remained, and the arrival seems to have brought others 
back. On their exhibiting some portions of the Highland 
exercise and discipline, he was pleased to bestow on them 
his royal commendation. But the approval was by no 
means reciprocal. The Highlanders were strangers to 
those subtle principles of apostolic succession or divine 
right, of which the theoretical purity was held to be rather 
confirmed than weakened by the wretchedness of the 
physical medium through which it might happen to pass. 
They had ever been accustomed to associate greatness 

VOU VIII. X 
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and authority with the immediate means of employing 
them, and especially with physical strength, and the in-> 
dications of courage and determination. Their legends 
reminded them of instances where decrepit or timid chiefs 
had to be deposed and be replacet by hardy daring kins- 
men, who could effectively lead the clan. And when they 
saw in the great chief of all their chiefs, the never robust 
frame shaken by dissipation, the feeble lazy eye, the 
sallow cheek, the imbecile smile, and the listless move- 
ments — the vision of such a descendant of the heroic race 
of Stewart fell upon them with the coldness of despair. 
Though the Highlanders generally professed a reverential 
reserve about great men and great things, yet it appears 
that they could not suppress their uncomfortable aston- 
ishment, and asked each other if the apparition could 
speak.^ 

But however deficient he might be in the .qualities for 

' See “A true Account of the Proceedings at Perth, &c., written 
by a Rebel.'* This has been supposed, but apparently on insufficient 
grounds, to have been the production of the Master of Sinclair. In 
a jeu d* esprit of the period, called “ A Hue and Cry aftei the Pre- 
tender," his personal defects are cleverly mixed with the still linger- 
ing belief in his spurious origin, and other assailable peculiarities. It 
is supposed to be issued after his departure, and begins, ** Whereas 
one James Stewart, alias Oglethrope, alias Chevalier, alias Pre- 
tender, alias King, alias no King : neither Caesar nor Nullus ; 
neither a man nor a mouse ; neither a man's man nor a woman’s 
man, nor a statesman, nor a little man, nor a great man ; neillier 
Englishman nor Frenchman, but a mongrelion between both ; neither 
wise nor otherwise ; neither soldier, nor sailor, nor cardinal ; with- 
out father or mother, without fiiend or foe, without foresight or after- 
sight, without brains or brave^, without house or home, made in 
the figure of a man, but just alive, and that's all ; hath clandestinely 
lately eloped from his friends through a back-door, and has not been 
seen or heard of since and juocecding in this strain, there is this 
epitome of the prince's visit ; ** And whereas the said aUas pretended 
to come here, to watch and fight, to bring men and money with him, 
to train an army and march at the head of them, to fight battles and 
besiege towns, but in reality did none of these, but skulked, and 
whined, and speeched, and cryed, stole to his headquarters by night, 
went away before morning ; and having smelled gunpowder, and 
dreamed of an enemy, burnt the country and ran away by the light 
of it. Adv. Lib., ccc. 3-2. 
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heading a successful restoration, he showed himself a 
remarlmble adept in acting the part of an acknowledged 
monarch, with a firm throne and unlimited power. His 
answers to addresses were as brief and chilling as if long 
occupancy of an assured empire had made the very adu- 
lation of his obsequious subjects troublesome and dis- 
tasteful. He took up his state in Scone Palace — a place 
well chosen for its historical associations with the coro- 
nation of the Scots kings. There he created much 
m5rsterious curiosity by the accurate royal etiquette with 
which he was surrounded, the canonical arrangement of 
his many dinner-courses creating among the simple-living 
Highlanders a mysterious feeling which almost restored 
their lost respect. He condescended to touch for the 
** king’s evil.” He speedly issued six gracious proclama- 
tions, very few of which had an opportunity of even a 
pretended enforcement The first was for a general 
thanksgiving on account of his safe arrival ; another com- 
manded the clergy to pray for him ; the third was for the 
currency of foreign coin, and elicited the remark that 
there was only too little of it in the country, and an an- 
nouncement of fresh arrivals would have been more 
acceptable than the unnecessary injunction ; the fourth 
was to summon a meeting of the Estates; the fifth re- 
quired all able-bodied male persons, from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, to repair to his standard ; and the last ap- 
pointed his coronation to take place on the 23d of January. 
Ere the day fixed for this great event, he was occupied in 
endeavouring to escape from the cares and dangers of his 
enterprise. But in the mean time, it was the pride of the 
Jacobite ladies to contribute their rather scanty trinkets 
as materials for the construction of the likeness of a kingly 
crown for the august occasion. 

The relative strength of Argyle’s force, and the weak- 
ness of Mar’s, were daily increasing ; and the insurgents 
felt distinct indications that their opponents were prepar- 
ing to march northwards and conclude the contest. Their 
precarious position suggested the necessity of clearing the 
country intermediate between them and Argyle, of shelter 
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and provisions. This could not be accomplished without 
the cniel operation of burning out the inhabitants, and 
sending them forth homeless and foodless on the wintiy 
earth. It appears that none of the military commanders 
would take the responsibility of such an act, and they re- 
quired authority under the sign-manual. Warrants were 
successively granted in the middle of January, “ in the 
fifteenth year of our reign,” giving authority in each in- 
stance to “ burn and destroy ” each village, “ with the 
houses, cows, and forage ” of the inhabitants. Thus the 
cluster of picturesque villages between tlie slopes of the 
Ochils and the Giampiaiis, including Crieff, Muthill, and 
Auchterarder famed in ecclesiastical controversy, were 
sentenced to destruction. The doom was enforced in the 
midst of a heavy snowstorm ; and though it was not in 
the orders that personal violence should be done to the 
people, and none of them appear to have been slain, yet 
It was impossible that young and old should be sent forth 
from their homes and winter slores, to wander in the cold, 
without suffering hardships and horrois from which many 
of them were relieved by death.^ 

The Dutch troops, under Cadogan, who had entered 
the Thames in the middle of November, by very deliber- 
ate movements reached Argylc’s camp before the end of 
December, and, with English auxiliaries, added 6000 men 
to his small force. Detachments were instructed to drive 
the insurgents from Burntisland and their other posts on 
the coast of Fife, — a duty productive of small local con- 
flicts, mentioned in the pamphlets and correspondence of 
the day ; but in the end easily accomplished with the aid 
of the vessels of war in the Forth. Waiting until he ob- 
tained some artillery from Berwick, it was the 21st of 
January ere Argyle made his first distinct movement 
General Guest was sent on that day, with a small detach- 


' An inhabitant of Auchleiarder drew up a narrative of the scene 
called — “Accounts of the Burning of the Villages of Auchterarder* 
Muthill, Crieff, Blackford, Dalreoc^ and Dunning, about the be- 
l^nning of the year 1716 ; ” printed in the Miscellany of the Maitland 
Club, voL iii. 
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ment of dragoons, to report on the practicability of pene- 
trating the country, then buried in deep snow. The 
insurgents hoped to find a respite m the inclemency oi the 
season, and the advance of the dragoons was an alarming 
intimation that their hour was come. Such country 
people as could be found were pressed to the arduous 
duty of clearing the roads, to enable Argyle’s forces to 
advance. It was not until the 29th, that the main body 
of the army began its march, passing the night of the 30th 
in the ruins of Auchterarder, where they found the natural 
hardships of a winter march increased by the desolating 
policy of their enemy.^ The camp at Perth, by the 
arrival of scouts, was prepared on the 28th for the im- 
mediate approach of Argylc. 

The scene at Preston was now reacted in all but the 
imminence of the danger. A miscellaneous council of 
people, coming and going, sat day and night talking, dis- 
puting, vituperating, and threatening, but doing nothing. 
The Highlanders, into whose calculations deliberate re- 
treat never entered, exulted in the certainty that a battle 
could no longer be postponed, and were maddened with 
angry disappointment when they found hesitation and 
doubt about the course to be adopted. The military men 
in general were for holding out, believing that, poor as 
were the defences of the town in an ordinary season, the 
frost and snow, preventing the enemy from throwing up 
field-works, would give them the full advantage of fighting 
under cover. But Mar and others began to speak of a 
retreat as necessary for the prince’s safety. There was 
almost a little civil war within the camp itself. The fight- 
ing men ruffled the courtiers in the streets, passing from 
angry altercation to threats. For what purpose were they 
brought there ? — ^was it to fight like men or to flee like poi- 
sons ? Why had their prince come among them ? — ^wm 
it to head them and cheer them on to battle, or was it 
to see how many of his subjects were prepared for the 
shambles? The grim Laird of Glenbucket swore that 


^ Annals of George I CampbeU's Life of the Duke of Aigyle, ^5L 
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the loyal clans would seize their king and fight around 
him ten thousand strong — a threat calculated to strike the 
direst terror into the heart of the royal stranger.^ This 
eminent personage was prevailed on to attend a council 
of war, where his evident fear of warlike resolutions, and 
of in some measure having his personal safety compro- 
mised, dropped bitter despondency into the hearts of the 
Highland leaders. It was in vain that the voice of the 
combative was still for war. No army can fight when the 
leaders have resolved that it shall retreat or yield. Since 
the arrival of the prince, the politicians had been whisper- 
ing to each other the impression they had all received, 
that the attempted restoration must be abandoned. All 
that remained was to choose the appropriate time and 
method. There was considerable sagacity in the view 
that the deep snow gave an opportunity for the safe dis- 
persal of a Highland army not to be neglected, since it 
would be impossible to reach the stragglers before they 
could each find his own home, and, divested of martial 
characteristics, be found in the condition of the peaceful 
peasant. It was believed, indeed, that Argyle had cal- 
culated on the same results, — that he was desirous rather 
to let the insurrection die than to extinguish it ; and, to 
let his countrymen have an opportunity of escaping, had 
protracted his operations until the snow fell, determined 
to complete them at the least favourable moment for the 
pursuit of fugitives. On the side of the insurgents, it was 
remembered that even if they held Perth against Argyle, 
he could cross the frozen river, and effectually cut off the 
communications, so that the leaders would be prevented 
from escaping abroad by the coast, and the Highlanders 
from gaining the refuge of their mountains. To some, 
to whom these views were not convincing, it was mys- 
teriously whispered that there was a deep perfidious plot 
within the camp to seize the prince and sell him to the 
enemy. 

When the remaining Highlanders saw that the prospect 
of a battle was hopeless, they rapidly melted away in their 


^ Abcount of Proceedings at Perth. 
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usual manner, dispersing by hundreds in the direction of 
their particular valleys.^ On the 3otli of J anuary — ^uneasily 
noticed as the anniversaiy of the martyrdom of Charles 
I. — the retreat was organised, and it began at midnight. 
The main body, ever dwindling by desertion, crossed the 
river on the ice, marching on to Dundee, and thence to 
Montrose. Argyle, hearing that Perth was empty, entered 
it at the head of 600 dragoons on the 31st ; but his main 
force, glad, after the hardships they had endured, of the 
shelter of a town, remained there two days* march behind 
their enemy. 

When the insurgents reached Montrose on the 3d of 
February, the diminished army, whose suspicions had 
been roused by the coastward direction of their route, 
were alarmed by seeing some French vessels close to the 
harbour, while they noticed other indications of desertion. 
To appease their suspicions, the usual parade was kept 
up round the prince’s quarters, a march was ordered that 
night, and his baggage was forwarded. But the plan for 
an escape had been accurately prearranged, and the 
prince, accompanied by Mar, walked by a by-lane to a 
boat in waiting to convey them to a French vessel, which 
a few days afterwards landed them between Dunkirk and 
Calais. This incident gave, of course, an impulse to the 
desertion. General Gordon, left in command, entered 
Aberdeen on the 6th, with little more than 1000 men. 
Here, as a radiating point, they dispersed in groups, no 
longer preserving the pretence of an army, while about 
140 of the leading men were conveyed to France by 
vessels sent by instruction to hover along the Aberdeen- 
shire coast A considerable number of gentlemen, who 
lost this opportunity, passed through the Highlands to 
Burghead, on the coast of the Moray Firth, and there 

^ As a method of emphatically describing this peculiarity, it ap- 
pears that at the beginning, ** One of their leaders remarked, that he 
feared the Highlanders would desert their colours in three cases ; ist, 
If they were long without being brought to action, they would tire 
and go home ; 2d, If they fought and were victorious, they would plun- 
der and go home ; 3d, If they fought and were beat^ they would 
run away and go home.” — ^Master of Sinclair’s Narrative. 
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taking boat, crossed through Caithness to Orkney. They 
were picked up by a French vessel, and conveyed to 
Guttenburgh, where they were welcomed by the King of 
Sweden, who in the middle of his wild projects, could not 
have received more acceptable visitors. No man of con- 
sideration was seized in Argyle’s march. When he reached 
Aberdeen on the 8th, there was not an army to oppose 
him. A few stragglers only, amounting to about 200 
men, were overtaken in the pursuit and made prisoners. 
So ended the rebellion of 1715 
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POLITICS FROM THE *15 TO THE '45- 

DISPOSAL OK THE CAPTIVES IN THE WAR— DIFFICULTY OF GETTING 
CONVICTIONS IN SCOTLAND— *1 RIAT.S AT CARLISLE AND LONDON- 
THREATENED INVASION BY CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN— ARRANGE- 
MENTS IN SPAIN — THE EARL MARISCliAL AND HIS BROTHER — 
BATTLE OP GLENSHIEL— THE JACOBITE COURT— THE TRUSTEES— 
THE DEPOSITION AND RESTORATION OP ARGYLE— SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR SCOTLAND ABOLISHED— DISPOSAL OF FORFEITED ESTATES 
COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED — TIIEIR QUARREL WITH THE COURT 
OF SESSION — MALT- TAX — RIOTS IN GLASGOW— CONFLICT WITH THE 
EDINBURGH BREWERS— INVETERACY OF SMUGGLING — THE PORTEOUS 
MOB — MEASURES FOR QUIETING THE HIGHLANDS— FORTRESSES AND 
ROADS — DISARMING OF THE HIGHLANDERS — COMMENCEMENT OF 
HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. 

We have seen to its end the attempt to restore the lineal 
succession in the house of Stewart, and to break the 
parliamentary settlement in the house of Hanover. The 
chief question remaining was, what were the victors to do 
with the many hundreds of the vanquished, with whom 
the fortresses and prisons were crowded? No Govern- 
ment can extend to defeated insurgents the privilege of 
prisoners of war, without opening the way to continued 
insecurity, and causing more public misery than the ut- 
most severity can create. The security which nations 
have against the turbulent dispositions of their neighbours 
is, that they cannot be assailed by isolated collections of 
individuals: the State itself must make war. But if a 
Government were to treat all the individual subjects who 
disturb its order, witli the etiquette due to nations mak- 
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ing war with it, all guarantee for internal tranquillity would 
vanish. No diplomatic interchanges, no consultation of 
other powers, no formal government arrangements and 
preliminaries, would be necessary. Whenever interest or 
passion excited them with sufficient force, bands of the 
people would rise against any Government, howevei 
beneficent, if the alternative were success, or a treaty 
without punishment 

The weight of responsibility and the martyrdom by axe 
or gibbet, that attests their sincerity, are the proper alterna- 
tive of the leaders — as we go downwards there are pallia- 
tions. We come to those who have not made the contest, 
but have taken the worse side in it after it was made for 
them. In the insurrection just ended, indeed, many of 
the followers were innocent of true rebellion. They were 
obedient to the Government which they saw established ; 
for during several months, Scotland north of jthe Forth 
was under the rule of Mar, who called himself com- 
mander-in-chief for his majesty King James VIII. In 
many instances, those who were nominally rebels had 
been pressed into the service by the virtually existing 
Government. 

But even to the leaders there was a palliation on this 
occasion which did not attend the subsequent rebellion 
of 1745. The epoch of a change of dynasty is an ap- 
propriate time for strengthening the hands of the new 
Government so as to suppress opposition ; but it is not an 
appropriate time for a sanguinary retaliation on those 
whom the neglect of precautionary arrangements has 
tempted to resist the new order of things. It must always 
be remembered, that the friends of the abjured system 
have strong temptations, if not justifications, for setting 
it up if they do not see the new system firmly established. 
At such a juncture as a change in the occupancy of the 
throne, they have many excuses for desiring to try over 
again the great political question in which they have been 
defeated, if the force against them be not overwhelming. 

So it was in Scotland. The Hanover succession was 
unprotected. The adherents of the Stewarts were tempted 
to try over again «the question of their expulsion. Since 
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the first mistake of neglecting to protect the country had 
been committed, the best remedy was to show that power 
enough existed for overwhelming insurrection and ren- 
dering a second outbreak hopeless. Tliis was the spirit 
countenanced by the victorious general and the adminis- 
trators of justice in Scotland. Duncan Forbes, to whom, 
far more than any other man, the country owed its relief 
from the subsequent rebellion, predicted that excessive 
penalties and forfeitures following the first outbreak 
against the Hanover succession, would infallibly lay the 
foundation of another.^ Forbes, at the time when he 
took up this stand, was an assistant law-officer of the 
Crown. When such sentiments prevailed in such a 
quarter, it was vain to seek vengeance through the penal 
institutions in Scotland. Some few were put to death 
under martial law in Scotland. But, though attempts 
were made to enforce the new treason law, it is question- 
able if in Scotland any instances occurred of punishment 
by the courts of criminal justice for concern in the insur- 
rection. The penal retributions were inflicted through 
English tribunals, and were thus treasured in the Scots 
mind as a national aggression and injury. 

The first great supply of prisoners was naturally ob- 
tained at the reduction of Preston, which filled the west- 
ern prisons to overflowing. Instant arrangements were 
made for punishing tho.se who had held commissions in 
the British army. Thus, by order of court-martial, Captain 
Philip Lockhart, the brother of the annalist ; Major Nairn ; 
Ensign Erskine ; and John Shaftoe, an Englishman, were 
shot. Captain Dalziel, when brought to trial, was able to 
show that he had resigned his commission, and that the 
vacancy was filled up, so that he escaped death ; and Lord 
Charles Murray with difficulty obtained grace on the state- 
ment that he had made over his commission to a relation, 
and had drawn no pay.^ 

The miscellaneous crowd of prisoners were tried by 
commission of Oyer and Terminer at Liverpool, selected 


^ Culloden Papers, 62. 

' Lancashire Memorials, 176; Patten. 
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for the great judicial solemnity on account of the loyalty 
of its citizens. A large number, found guilty, were dis- 
tributed among the T.ancashire towns for execution ; and 
the public mind was brutalised by scenes too closely 
analogous, in their external character at least, to Jeffreys’ 
campaign. It is painful to see, on the lists, the many 
Highland names followed with the word “ labourer,” in- 
dicating that they belonged to the humblest class.^ Too 
implicit allegiance had been the weakness, instead of 
rebellion being the crime, of these men; and in many 
instances they had been forced into the service for which 
they were punished, as absolutely as the French conscript 
or the British pressed seaman. More even to be pitied 
than the victims consigned to the industrious hangman, 
were'those who, in the mcicy of the Crown, were sent to 
the plantations, where, except n few who might be the 
accidental favourites of fortune, they lived in^ abject and 
harassing slavery 

The most distinguished among the prisoners were con- 
veyed to London in a large body ; and their reception in 
public procession, called from the zealous Whig historian 
Oldmixon a comparison with the august ceremony of the 
Roman triumph. Tales about intriguing Jesuits, the In- 
quisition, chains, gags, and anthropophagous Highland 
savages, had created alaim and anger in London, and 
made the Jacobites extremely unpopular. The London 
mob, though never sanguinary, is sufficiently rude and 
offensive in its exultation. Until their sickening of the 
continued slaughter produced a reaction, they enjoyed 
with boisterous hilarity the fall of the Jacobites, yelling 
forth ribald lampoons, and jangling harsh music upon 
warming-pans, as symbolic of the reputed origin of the 
Pretender. Yet the victims had, in some measure, a 
consolation for their unpopularity, in the warmth of their 
sympathising friends; and as Jacobite enthusiasm has 
ever been apt to assume a liquid form, it was observed 


> See the Ijaiicashiie Memorials, and the collection cf dneu- 
ments published in 1717, under the tide, * A Faithful Register of th* 
late Rebellion.* ^ 
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that, day after day, and week after week, the prisons of 
London, like favoured taverns at some great fair, over- 
flowed with bacchanalian mirth and revelry. Brigadier 
Macintosh, remarkable for the grim ferocity of his scarred 
face, attracted, in the captive procession, glances which, 
through the influence of his formidable presence, had in 
them more respect than ridicule, even from the exulting 
crowd. Ere he had been long among them, he performed 
a* feat which made him still more the object of admiring 
awe. While some others, like Forster and Nithsdale, 
escaped by plot or accident, Macintosh, though in his 
fifty-ninth year, aided by some stonl associates, knocked 
down the keeper and turnkey of Newgate, and rushed 
forth. Like wild beasts accustomed to the jungle, who 
escape from a menagerie, they felt themselves sadly at a 
loss how to thread the complicated streets of London, 
and several of them were taken. Their leader, however, 
escaped abroad, and lived to be a benefactor of his coun- 
try by promoting its agriculture. The feat was performed 
on the 4th of May — the day before the fugitives were to 
be brought to trial. When the pomp of justice assembled 
next day, the Londoners thoroughly enjoyed the news 
that the bold mountaineer had superseded its functions. 
Macintosh was decidedly popular among the Hanoverian 
mob, who celebrated his heroism in ballads which were 
not flattering to their own countrymen.^ 

The proceedings against the most illustrious of the 
captives derived an eminent constitutional character from 
the motion of Mr Lechmere, in the Commons, on 9th of 
January, for an impeachment of the rebel lords. His 
speech was memorable in its day, and to the reader of the 
nineteenth century bears distinct marks of its emphatic 
political meaning. It solemnly announced the determin- 
ation of the Commons to supersede the Crown, and take 


^ In one of them Macintosh and Forster are thus emphatically 
contrasted : 

** Macintosh is a valiant soldier, 

He carried a musket on his shoulder; 

Cock your pistols— draw your rapper— 

Damn you Forster, for you're a traitor. 

With a fa. la. la. ra. da. ra, da 
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the position of accusers, under the old constitutional 
form of impeachment. It was necessary to teach the new 
monarch, as well as the world at large, that the Jacobites 
were not merely rebels against the king, but enemies of 
the constitution — that this was not so much a question 
between the German Guelphs and the Norman Stewarts, 
as between parliamentary settlement and the despotic 
principle of divine right. To assert this distinction, the 
Commons came solemnly forward with their impeach- 
ment — a form with which the monarch, as the head of the 
central government, could not interfere; and Lcchmere, 
though a Crown lawyer, well asserted the constitutional 
privileges of the House. 

This was the first step in the impeachment of the Scots 
Lords^, Nithsdale, Winton, Camwath, Kenmure, and Naim, 
along with Derwentwater, the popular hero of ballad ro- 
mance, and Lord Widrington. And now was tried by 
the sternest test, the right of these men, on the plea of 
honest sincerity, to commit their humble followers to a 
desperate cause, spill blood, and disturb an empire. The 
zealot martyr offers stem unconfessional silence to the 
judicial charge —he who has well weighed, and is assured 
of the justice of his ('ause, fights it out in the new arena 
of the judicial tribunal. The selfish losing gambler is 
penitent, and prays for mercy on the sanction of that 
humanity which he has not extended to the victims of 
his ambitious projects. 'Fhe last was a sadly conspicuous 
element in the conduct of the impeached lords. They 
all, save Winton, pleaded guilty. Carnwath and Naim, 
in giving their plea, as if it were little more than a form, 
prayed that the House would intercede for mercy to 
them; and they made some remarks in extenuation, 
speaking certainly of their conduct as a crime, but rather 
as if that were the accepted term which it was right to 
use, than as if they were guilty beings. But Kenmure 
amd Nithsdale were servilely penitent, with confessions of 
guilt and adjurations of loyalty which form a degrading 
commentary on their conduct and character. We know 
that the entreaties for others to spare them were deeply 
urgent, and it is perhaps but charitable to suppose, that 
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in the humiliation of denying their principles, they had 
but obeyed domestic entreaties to spare themselves. It 
was not wonderful that the Lord Steward should taunt 
them with their unhallowed endeavours to dethrone one 
to whose “divine virtues” — he reminded them that it 
was .their own epithet — they now appealed for mercy. 
Lord Winton took a position more manly and originsd. 
He would not confess himself a traitor. It was abhorrent 
to the descendant of his high-minded and loyal ancestors 
to adopt the odious expression. He had been in the 
army certainly, but not conspicuously or actively, and he 
had been driven into his position by the exasperating and 
cruel conduct of his enemies. Protracted by this tardy 
resistance, the august pageantry of the High-Steward*s 
Court lasted from the loth of January to the 19th of 
March. The usual savage sentence was pronounced, ac- 
companied by that customary intimation which mixed the 
puerile with the horrible, that, in consideration of the 
rank of the criminals, the more brutal and disgusting 
characteristics of the butchery would be omitted. 

From the high rank, influential social position, and 
powerful relationship, of the convicts, especially of Der- 
wentwater, efforts — persevering, resolute, almost desperate 
— ^were made to obtain mercy. The unusual incident 
occurred of the wives of Nithsdale and Naim breaking 
through the restraints of a court, catching the king by 
surprise, and personally importuning him. The doors of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons were besieged by the 
frantic wives, and the supplicating kin and friends, seek- 
ing addresses for mercy to the throne, while they were 
eagerly seconded within the Houses; yet in both there 
was a party strongly opposed to a relaxation, not only on 
party grounds, but from the constitutional risk of opening 
the question, whether the Crown could defeat the execu- 
tion of a judgment sought by the Commons and awarded 
by the Lords through the method of impeachment. The 
Commons avoided importunity by adjournment The 
Lords carried an address to the Crown in favour of their 
condemned brethren, neutralised, however, in the view oi 
its chief promoters, by a clause limiting its application to 
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those who should be found to deserve mercy. The king 
and his advisers were resolved to let justice take its course ; 
and since there was to be so much blood of inferior and 
less guilty men shed, there was, so far, a commendable 
firmness in the resolution not to spare the greatest and 
the most culpable. 

Conjugal fidelity and devotion shed a lustre over this 
dark scene of factious ambition and rigid vengeance. The 
Countess of Nithsdale earned for herself an undying name 
among heroic spirits, by accomplishing the escape of her 
husband; and it is impossible to read her simple narra- 
tive witliout deep admiration of her sagacity, her ingenuity, 
and her daring — qualities too often devoted to selfish or 
perverse ends, but here sanctified by purity and self-devo- 
tion. *Lord Winton, who had led a life of wild vicissitudes, 
and knew many handicraft arts, put his knowledge to good 
use, and escaped from the Tower by cutting his prison- 
bars. Kenmure and Derwentwater met their fate with 
quiet firmness — the English lord revoking his penitence 
when he saw it to be certainly useless, and dying in the 
allegiance on which he had acted. The fate of Camwath, 
Nairn, and Widrington, was suspended until their lives 
were protected by the Indemnity. 

The fate of some prisoners taken in Scotland raised 
strong national feelings against the Government, even 
among its friends. Eighty-nine of them having been re- 
moved from the other fortresses, and concentrated in Edin- 
burgh, were thence conveyed, on the 3d of September, to 
be tried in Carlisle. This was immediately denounced as 
a breach of the judicial independence of Scotland ; but 
the prisoners, in the hands of a military force, had been 
carried beyond the jurisdiction of the Scots courts before 
judicial intervention could be attempted. A subscription 
was raised in Scotland for their defence, as a national 
rather than a political object, to which many zealous 
£[anoverians, including persons in Government employ- 
ment, contributed, undeterred by the indications that at 
St James’s all such countenance was to be treated as a 
sort of partisanship with rebellion. 

Some eminent, Scots advocates went to the Carlisle As 
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sizes, to give the accused, and the English counsel engaged 
by them, professional advice. Against their assertion that 
the Treaty of Union was infringed, a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment was cited. It had been passed for the convenient 
trial of the rebels, and especially for relieving Lancashire 
of its plethora of captives, legalising their trial in counties 
away from the place of apprehension. The Act might 
satisfy English judges, but it was so far from affording 
national satisfaction in Scotland, that it only aggravated 
by comparison the grossness of the outrage. In fact the 
statute was known to have been brought in, as its phrase- 
ology showed, solely with a view to England ; and thus it 
could be fairly shown how the Government was so fastidi- 
ously attentive to English privileges that it would not shift 
prosecutions from one county to another without an Act 
of Parliament, while a multitude of Scots captives were 
removed for trial in England without a thought. It is 
evident that when the matter was examined, the eminent 
English lawyers appointed on the commission saw danger 
in the execution of serious punishments against persons 
so brought before them. Many of the prisoners were re- 
leased without trial ; others were formally condemned to 
death ; but not one was executed, though several of them 
appear to have compounded for the miserable lot of trans- 
portation to the plantations.’ 

A general act of indemnity at last relieved the fears of 
those who felt their safety compromised and their exer- 
tions cramped by the daily prospect of being involved in 
some formidable charge. By subsequent events, however, 
the Government were certainly supported in the belief 
that, between sympathy with the rebels, and national dis- 
taste of the treason law newly imported from England, 
convictions of treason could not be obtained in Scotland. 
In the year 1718, after much deliberation, an effort was 
made to put the treason law in operation in Scotland — a 
historical incident not generally known, as the policy of 
the Scots concerning it from the beginning was the silence 


^ Account of the Rebellion, appended to the History of Scotland 
By J. W. [Wallace], M.D„ Dublin, 1724 ; 4to. Rae, 387. 
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and resolute inaction which defeated it. A commission 
of Oyer and Terminer was sent northward, with a body 
of English and professional and official assistants. The 
court was opened at Perth, on the 17th of September, 
when bills were presented against Fullarton of that ilk, 
and James Freebairn, the printer attached to the Jacobite 
army ; but all that is related of them is that they were 
ignored. Finding the experiment a failure so near the 
Highlands, the judges next opened their commission in 
Dundee, where presentments against Fotheringham of 
Powrie, and a person named Watson, being ignored, the 
attempt was there abandoned. In Fifeshire they were 
more fortunate in the initial step. At Cupar, true bills 
are reported to have been found against Lord George 
Murray; Sir James Sharp, the representative of the arch- 
bishop; Sir David Thriepland of Fmgask ; and the son 
of Moir of Stony wood, — but from causes, the exact nature 
of which it would not be easy now to discover, no attempt 
appears to have been made to proceed any further. A 
commission was next opened in Kelso, where all the bills 
were ignored.^ 

Among the punishments inflicted for participation in 
the rebellion must be viewed the course taken with the 
Episcopal clergy, who had naturally been tempted to come 
forth in distinct and flagrant advocacy of the cause which 
they were known to have at heart. In the north, there 
lingered still a few of the old clergymen of the Stewart 
dynasty, who, qualifying under the Comprehension Act of 


' Scots Courant for September 1718; Chalmers’s Caledoi^ i. 872; 
Haig’s History of Kelso, 89. The account of this transaction cannot 
well be satisfactory to the reader, as it certainly is not to the author ; 
but the affiiir is one on which contemporary writers are silent, and 
there is no discovering the recoids pf the commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer. To see how such prosecutions could have occurred after 
the general indemnity of 1710, it is necessary to suppose that those 
prosecuted came under the exceptions of persons remaining after the 
insurrection in the Pietender’s employment, or who, having fled, had 
returned without licence. Thus these prosecutions seem tobave been 
raised against persons still acting in disaffection. On the whole, it 
would be desirable, however, to possess more distinct information on 
the subject. ^ 
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1695, were permitted to retain their parochial benefices. 
The small remnant existing through twenty-five years of 
tolerated obscurity, scattered through a people among 
whom Presbyterianism had now the decided preponderance 
even in the north, consisted in general of moderate-minded 
men advanced in life. To su(^ of them, however, as had 
a lingering spirit of Jacobitism, a temporary Restoration 
among them was a strong temptation, and it is not won- 
derful that a considerable proportion compromised them- 
selves. They were viewed with jealous scrutiny by their 
Presb3rterian neighbours ; and the Church courts were 
for some time much occupied in trials and depositions 
lor failing to obey those injunctions of the ecclesiastical 
courts which indicated loyalty to the Hanover succession. 
It was, however, among the Episcopal clergy who had no 
connection with the Establishment that the zealous clerical 
advocates of Jacobitism were found. Their punishment 
lay with the State ; and they were prosecuted in clusters 
under the Toleration Act, with its penalties for failing 
to qualify, and officiating without praying for the royal 
family. A distinction began at this period to be taken 
between clergymen who held orders from the Church of 
England, and those whose authority came from the dises- 
tablished Scots hierarchy ; but it was not till a later time 
that the persevering Jacobitism of the purely national 
Episcopal communion made the legislature draw a broad 
line between the privileges of the two classes, which nearly 
removed all toleration from the native Episcopal Church, 
It was, as we shall find, from the epoch of the rebellion of 
1715, that the British Government was awakened to, and 
acted on, the fact that the Hanover settlement had a great 
friend in the Scots Presbyterian Establishment, and a 
bitter enemy in Scots Episcopacy. 

The country had scarcely tasted of repose after the 
insurrection, when it was startled by the intelligence that 
the booted King of Sweden, for whom no design was too 
wild to be beyond the possibility of success, had sworn to 
drive King George firom the throne of Britain, as he had 
driven Augustus from that of Poland, and to restore the 
Stewart line. The discovery and the baffling of this pro- 
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ject belong rather to British and Continental diplomacy 
than to the local history of Scotland. But it is necessary 
to deal with another foreign project, because, although 
equally futile, it met its fate on Scots ground. 

Cardinal Alberoni had been detected in his conspiracy 
to depose the Regent Orleans as a step to the union of 
France and Spain, under his own foolish master. The 
Regent, feeling that the natural enemy of his position was 
the junior branch of the house of Bourbon, leaned to 
Britain as the most effective alliance for France, and re 
solving seriously to discountenance the Stewart cause, 
entered into the quadruple alliance against Spain. Hence 
it was from Spain, not from France, that the Jacobites 
must now look for help. 

'file Duke of Ormond, who had taken refuge in France, 
received a summons from the mighty Cardinal to a con 
ference at Madrid, whither he was followed by two young 
Scotsmen, the Earl Marischal, and his brother, after- 
wards Marshal Keith. Theft movements required to be 
cautious and well disguised, as the two countries being at 
war, all passengers between them were liable to rigid scru- 
tiny.^ Before they had reached Madrid, the Cardinal had 
arranged his project, and he sent the two young men to 
Valladolid, to adjust the details with Ormond. In addition 
to the supplies furnished to the Duke of Ormond, who 
was to land in England, the Keiths demanded 4000 stand 
of arms, and 10,000 pistols; but the well-drained treasury 
could only afford the half of each, and the young men 
were to be accompanied by six companies of infantry, to 
cover a landing. Leaving his brother to accompany the 
expedition from St Sebastian, the younger Keith had the 
perilous duty of whispering the great secret to the Jacobite 
refugees dispersed through France. He took counsel with 
Tullibardine, Seaforth, Campbell of Glenderule, and a few 
other exiled leaders, with whom at last, after much exer- 


^ See the account in the autobiography of Keith. He was surpri^ 
by the respect which he and his brother received from some S^nisb 
omcers, and discovered afterwards that it arose from the Prete&dei 
being then expect^ to enter Spain in disguise. 
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tion, he embarked in a small vessel of twenty-five tons at 
Havre, 011 the 19th of March 1719. 

After narrowly escaping capture by the fleet sent in 
search of Ormond's larger department of the expedition, 
they found the Earl Marischal and their other friends, who 
had been despatched with the force from Spain, at Storno- 
way, in the Lewis. In this little force there was serious 
division. Lord Marischal was the person intended by 
Alberoni to take chaige of the expedition ; but by some 
finessing, a commission from the Chevalier was produced, 
which had been intended for vesting the chief command 
in Tullibardine, if the Swedish king's expedition had em- 
barked. He took the command of the men, but Maris- 
chal kept authority over the vessels, as specially committed 
to him by Alberoni. 

The main feature of the design was to land on tlie west 
coast, and, marching through the glens, surprise Inverness, 
then feebly garrisoned, and form a centre for the reassem- 
bling of the clans. The adventurers were so long delayed, 
however, by disputes and other incidents, that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to crush the attempt. 

It was the middle of May ere the small expedition 
entered the solitary Loch Alsh, which winds deep among 
the high, abrupt, but green and cheerful mountains of the 
west. Landing the men, the vessels returned to Spain. 
The first operation was an endeavour to fortify the en- 
trance of the inner reach of the loch, called I^och Duich ; 
and they occupied the old fortalice of the MacKenzies, 
Eilandonan Castle. Impregnable in old Highland war- 
fare, the rude square tower could offer little resistance to 
modern gunnery ; and three English vessels of war, enter- 
ing the loch, battered it to pieces. The Spaniards, with 
their Scots companions, and the auxiliaries who joined 
them, making in all about 1500 men, encamped in tem- 
porary huts in the wild solitude of Glenshiel. Hearing of 
the defeat of the main expedition by a storm, and disap- 
pointed in the amount of reinforcements expected from 
the Highlands, they seem to have remained dubious and 
inactive. General Wightman, with a force of 1600 men, 
accompanied by portions of the clans in the Government 
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interest — ^the Frasers, the Monroes, and the Sutherland 
men — ^marched westward from Inverness early in June. 

Few places could afford better passes for defence than 
Glenshiel — a narrow valley, pierced by a deep, roaring 
torrent, with precipitous mountains rising on either side to 
a vast height, and only to be crossed by rugged winding 
footpaths, unknown except to the natives. On the nth, 
Wightman arrived in sight of the position; and in his de- 
spatch, he acknowledged that he hesitated to venture on a 
contest in such formidable ground. His plan was to send 
a detachment farther up the mountain, so as to harass the 
enemy from above during the main attack, which began 
at five o’clock. Contrary to the usual character of High- 
land battles, the contest lasted for three Lours, having 
been* apparently all along a struggle for the advantage of 
ground. Neither party was absolutely victorious, but it 
was resolved next day that the Spaniards should yield 
themselves prisoners of war ; while the Highlanders were 
able, among those formidable mountains, so effectually to 
disappear, that none of them could be caught. Lords 
Seaforth and Tullibardine, though both wounded, escaped 
by the aid of their friends. Wightman lost 21 men, and 
counted 12 1 wounded ; but he had the triumph of bring- 
ing into Edinburgh 274 Spanish prisoners.^ 

The Government, relying on the powerful diplomacy of 
Lord Stair, sought one security for the peace of the coun 
try in the removal to a distance of the Prince whose exist- 
ence was a perpetual centre round which foreign hostility 
could always gather. It was the interest of the Regent 
Orleans to keep well with the English Government : but 
it was also his interest to preserve in his possession every 
possible latent instrument of hostility ; and France could 
never possibly be in a position where it was not desirable 
to have a Pretender to the British tnrone at hand, ready 
for use when the occasion offered. Nominally beyond the 
French territory, it was convenient to have him virtually 
within it at Avignon or Lorraine. But Lord Stair was as 
conscious of this convenience as the Regent. His hands 


' Keith's Autobiography; Scots Coorant, May June 171^ 
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were strong, and he demanded and obtained a stipulation 
that the Pretender should henceforth live beyond the Alps, 
and should, under no circumstances, be permitted to set 
his foot on the territory of France, 

In his retirement into Italy, the Prince carried with him 
a small body of his adherents, and others remained scat- 
tered over France ; but all busied themselves in projects 
for a restoration. The multitudinous letters and memorials 
of these petty courtiers have been greedily sought ou^ as 
if they were a mine of enduring interest; but the portions 
of them which have seen the light have generally been 
discarded, by a kind of reaction, as less worthy of notice 
than they will be found on examination to be. There 
would be a great temptation to describe the restless rival- 
ries, quarrels, and combinations of this little idle Court, 
were it not necessary to reserve all available space for 
home matters ; and it must suffice to say, that in Scotland 
there were difficulties between the exjles who surrounding 
their monarch considered themselves entitled to direct the 
management of his affairs in Scotland, and those friends of 
the cause who ventured to abide in Scotland. These, 
especially Lockhart their leader, thought that the task fell 
more aptly to their own uncontrolled hands. He proposed 
that “ the King*' in his absence should be represented by a 
body of resident “ Trustees ** like the Lords Justices who 
acted for “the Duke of Hanover” when he visited his pro- 
per dominion. Atterbuiy and the other advisers at Albano 
disliked this project. No written commission appointing 
such a body could be obtained, and there was a good- 
natured plea against such a warrant that it might com- 
promise the safety of those named in it. But Lockhart 
took this for consent and organised the Trustees. They 
had an opportunity for quarrelling with the Jacobite clergy, 
and seem only to ha^e been saved from deeper quarrels 
widi the Court of Albano because neither body could find 
anything to do or to quarrel about. 

But whether in Scotland or Albano, those who sacri- 
ficed all for the cause of the exile cotdd win from him 
no warmer acknowledgment than a decorous admission 
that they had done their duty with becoming submission, 
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with an admonition steadily to pursue the same dutiful 
course. A deposed king of the old feudal system would 
have bade his followers God speed, leaving them to find 
a more prosperous leader, or abide by the fortunes of 
their old master for weal or woe if they so liked. But he 
was as arbitrary and exacting as the strongest-handed and 
most self-willed of reigning despots could be. He knew 
nothing beyond the rules of rigid obedience, permitting 
no relaxation, except in the instances where, securing him- 
self by the support of his Jesuit advisers, he permitted 
any of his followeis to profess desertion to “the rebels,” 
in order that they might occupy a better position for the 
fulfilment of their loyal duty. 

But it is scarcely fair dealing to measure hi3 conduct by 
the restraints we adjudge to ordinary ambitious rulers, for 
essentially his was a kingdom not of this world. Heredi- 
tary succession in the male line was one of the demon- 
strable problems in genealogy, and genealogy was becoming 
an exact science. It had the fortune not acquired by other 
exact sciences, that personal and political interests attached 
themselves to it; and hence the divine right of lineal 
succession was not only an application of genealogical 
science, but became a secular policy and a religious creed. 
Under the genial instruction of his Jesuit Court, assisted 
by his own narrow egotistic nature, the exile obtained 
that clearness that was not to be darkened or obscured by 
human reasonings or events. As sure as there was a God 
above, with His representative in Saint Peter's chair, so 
sure was there a legitimate line of sovereigns over Britain, 
that must in the end ho’d rule there, however it might 
be interrupted by the rebellious and the blasphemous. 
It might be in the all-wise adjustment of this rule, that 
he was not destined to hold in it his natural place. If so 
it were, he had nothing to offer but cheerful submission. 
There was something indeed in his lethargic nature that 
made the alternative on the whole a pleasant one. If he 
was not to gain a secular crown, he obtained the spiritual 
crown of martyrdom — and it was a martyrdom sweetened 
by indolence and luxurious enjoyment. 

In the purely home politics of Scotland, the matter Off 

V 
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deepest interest after the flight of the Pretender, was the 
conduct of the Government to that leader who was believed 
to have done more than any other man for the suppression 
of the insurrection and the safety of the constitution — the 
Duke of Argyle. In June 1716 it was heard in Scotland 
with indignant surprise that he had been summarily de- 
prived of all his high offices, and, as it is historically 
termed, “ disgraced.** The event was a parallel to the fall 
of Marlborough, when the Masham influence prevailed in 
1710. Its immediate cause is not, and may perhaps never 
be, known. It naturally helped other incidents to revive, 
in the Scots Whigs and Presbyterians, the exasperation 
against England, out of which they had been frightened 
by the incidental risk of a Jacobite restoration. The 
fnendly or the charitable attributed his fall to his mode- 
ration and humanity, while the hostile and malignant 
naturally suspected him of treachery. 

The effect of the attack on one so powerful and popu- 
lar among the Presbyterian Whigs, was immediately per- 
ceptible. At the meeting of the General Assembly in 
1716, a congratulatory address on the suppression of the 
rebellion was prepared to be laid before the king. It 
gave all the temporal glory of the deliverance to the vic- 
torious general, the Duke oi Argyle. When the address was 
voted, the Lord Justice-Clcrk, the notorious Lord Grange, 
desirous to propitiate the prevailing influences in the 
Government, by neutralising the honour to Argyle, pro- 
posed that the name of Cadogan should have a place 
in the address. After a vehement battle tliis proposal 
was lost. An attempt by Grange and his followers to 
reject the address, was next defeated j and the popu- 
lar party carried the name of their hero to the throne in 
triumph.^ 

The exiled Court thought it so natural for the outraged 
statesman to become the enemy of the offensive Govern- 
ment, without thinking of the country at large, that it was 
deemed only necessary to offer him a hint that his services 


^ Acts of Assembly, 1716; Wodrow*s Correspondence, ii. 1S6& 
Life of Colonel BUckadder, aSz. 
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were expected, and' would be duly rewarded. But, how- 
ever dpeply exasperation may have burned into his proud 
heart, his memory stands free of any known encoui^e- 
ment to the enemy, and he found a more congenisdly 
British post of opposition, in joining the party of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., in opposing the 
Government of his father. 

The sunshine of the Court, however, returned as sud- 
denly and unaccountably as it had departed. In 1719, 
Argyle was appointed lord-steward of the household, and 
received a British dukedom. Afterwards it became the 
policy of Walpole to hand over the administration of 
Scotland to the house of Argyle; and when the duke 
himself happened to be discontented with the Court, it 
seems to have served all purposes effectively to accept of 
the services of his brother, Lord Hay. This viceroyalty, 
in effect though not in name, was in harmony with the 
peace minister’s method of seizing the shortest way of 
ruling effectively and beneficially, without a thought about 
constitutional results. The brothers had great local 
power. They were inclined to use it for the Government, 
if the Government would back them. It did so, and 
saved the statesmen of Whitehall from much anxiety and 
perplexity in the management of a people whose peculi- 
arities they never could comprehend, and whose preju- 
dices and prepossessions they weie unexpectedly out- 
ra^ng, when acting in innocent unconsciousness of their 
existence. 

The period when the Argyle family reached the summit 
of their power was the year 1725, when something like 
a ministerial revolution occurred in the management of 
Scots business, without affecting the position of the 
great British parties. During the eclipse of the Duke of 
A^yle, the Scots influence had been wholly, and after 
his restoration it continued to be partly, exercised by a 
sub-party who are occasionally called the Squadrone. 
Their ministerial leader was the Duke of Roxburgh, sec- 
retary of state for Scotland. The correspondence of the 
day shows that, whether from design or the natural result 
of a bad system, he was officially implicated in the dis- 
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turbances of that year, to be presently related. It was 
felt on the occasion that a separate secretary of state for 
Scotland was so inconsistent with the official subordina- 
tion of a cabinet, and so fruitful in intrigues and local 
disarrangement, that the office remained unfilled. 

At any other juncture than that which crowned the 
rising influence of the popular Argyle family, this would 
have been counted a new blow to Scotland; and the 
people would have lain in wait to expose the insolent 
ignorance of the English secretary of state, carelessly add- 
ing the business of a nation, of whose institutions and 
habits he knew nothing, to the original business of his 
office, as if it were a trifle not worthy of thought. It 
happened, however, that besides the rise of the great 
brothers, there was another facility given to the transac- 
tion of Scots business in the contemporaneous appoint- 
ment of their friend Duncan Forbes as lord advocate. 
The business of the superseded secretary indeed fell into 
his hands ; and it appears to have been because there was 
a man of his courage, ability, and perseverance, ready to 
take them up, that the greater portion of the old secre- 
tary of state’s functions came to be joined with those of 
the first law officer of the Crown. 

The Scottish secretaryship was nominally restored by 
the appointment of Lord Selkirk, in 1731 ; and the last 
person who held the office was the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
who resigned it at the conclusion of the *45. 

The death of George I., in 1727, created no alteration 
in the settlement, as it might be termed, of the govern- 
ment of Scotland under the Argyle administration. In 
the understanding that Walpole would fall, and be super- 
seded by Compton, the prospective minister of the 
Prince, there was, of course, some fear of change, though 
in what particular direction was not distinctly anticipated. 
But the almost dramatic incidents connected with the 
restoration of the dexterous statesman belong to the 
great field of British histo^. 

On turning firom the position of parties to the substan- 
tive acts of Government which followed the insurrection, 
it will be found that the forfeiture of estates became a 
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prominent matter in Scotland, since it necessarily affect- 
ed not only the position and fortunes of many important 
people, but the tenure of land over a considerable part of 
the country. In addition to the forfeitures against con- 
victed insurgents, a large breadth of land was forfeited by 
special statutes, passed for attainting the Lords Mar, 
Tullibardine, Linlithgow, Drummond, Marischal, South- 
esk, Seaforth, and Panmure. By Act of Parliament, these 
domains were put into the hands of a body of com- 
missioners, consisting of gentlemen having large parlia- 
mentary influence, of whom Sir Richard Steele was onc.^ 
The powers conferred on them were of an honest and con- 
stitutional character, and surrounded by precautions for 
securing the forfeited property for the public exchequer. 
Yet there was matter of irritation in the statute, such 
as a little attention to local peculiarities would have ob- 
viated. Any one who read through its tedious clauses 
could see, that though it was to be chiefly in force in Scot- 
land, it had been prepared by men who knew only the 
English institutions and English phraseology, calling 
young men “infants,” and wives “femes covert,” and 
talking of persons “seized of an estate tail in posses- 
sion,” and of investment “ without further office or in- 
quisition.” 

The commissioners weie appointed to deal summarily 
with the estates as if they were so much contraband 
goods in the hands of revenue officers. But the provi- 
sions could not be thus enforced. Scotland had long 
boasted of a scientific system of land registration, and 
like other arrangements for the tenure and transmission 
of property in constitutional countries, even an order of 
the supreme legislature, if it did not set at work the old- 
established machinery, could not provide a new arrange- 
ment for disposing of private rights. There were credi- 
tors, and other persons, who had patrimonial claims on 


^ ** An Act for appointing Commissioners of the Estates of cer- 
tain Traitors, and of Popish Recusants, and of Estates given to 
superstitions uses, in order to raise money out of them severally for 
the use of the publida** — l Geo. 1 ., c. 20. 
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the estates, and they applied to the constituted authori- 
ties of the country, through which all such claims in 
ordinary cases required to pass. The commissioners ap- 
pointed Receivers, but the name was a novelty in Scot- 
land. The Court of Session knew no such functionaries, 
and the commissioners had no means of invigorating their 
receivers with effective power. The Court of Session, on 
the application of creditors and other claimants, granted 
“ Sequestration ” of the estates. The commissioners, in 
their turn, did not know what sequestration meant, and 
were angry, but impotent. Applying to the Government 
for increased powers, they complained that they were in- 
terrupted in transacting their business by a body calling 
itself the Court of Session, which exercised so much 
authority over Scotland, that the commissioners could 
find no means of getting their orders and decisions put 
in force, while they were baffled by claims and adjust- 
ments made under strange technical expressions which 
they did not understand. A bill was brought in forth- 
with to remove the difficulties, as if the administration of 
proprietary justice in Scotland were part of the official 
function of the executive which must not be disturbed. 

The judges of the Court of Session now deemed it 
necessaiy to come forward in public defence of the legal 
system committed to their administration. They repre- 
sented that, by the Treaty of Union, the internal laws of 
Scotland were preserved, along with the courts whose 
office it was to administer them. These laws, and the 
duties of the courts, might be altered by Parliament from 
time to time 3 but they maintained that the appointment 
of a separate tribunal, not cognisant of, or bound by, the 
rules of Scots law, having a large portion of the property 
of the country put at its disposal, was not a legitimate 
alteration of the system by Parliament, but was a trans- 
fer, ence of the parliamentary power of disposing of it to 
an executive body unknown to the constitution.^ They 


^ Memorial by the Lords concerning a bill under the consideration 
of the House of Commons in Parliament of Great Britain, intituU 
in their votes, A bill for enabling his majesty to grant rdief to 
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mentioned that they had never been consulted about the 
bill, of the contents of which they had only accidentally 
heard in time to enable them as the guardians of the Law 
to protest against it. 

The remonstrance did not prevent the passing of the 
measure, which was opposed in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Argyle and Lord Hay, and carried by 82 to 
76. It empowered tlie commissioners summarily to sell 
the estates, and give effect to the claims of creditors, as 
in the administration of the bankrupt law. The seques- 
trations made by the Court of Session were annulled ; and 
any persons professing to hold under them were to be 
proceeded against in Exchequer, as persons, under the 
revenue law, contumaciously withholding the property ot 
the Cfown. But, whethei or not owing to the judicial 
remonstrance, an appeal was provided from the decisions 
of the commissioners to a court of delegates, -consisting 
of the judges of the supreme court. 

The forfeited estates were principally purchased by the 
celebrated York Buildings Company, who made efforts to 
improve the country and create a spirit of enterprise, in 
which they were baffled, not only by the inconvenience 
of their own corporate management, but from their alien 
and almost hostile repute in the community. Their diffi- 
culties are characteristically shown at this day by the 
many serious litigations to which they were parties, re- 
ported in the books of decisions. The sale of the estates 
brought but trifling sums to the public, for whose benefit 
they were professedly appropriated. From the clannish 
spirit of the Scots, it never was easy to realise much 
sterling money from a forfeiture; and on this occasion 
there seemed to be a tacit combination through the com- 
munity to enclose tlie property with a net-work of debts, 
burdens, and old family settlements, through the meshes 
of which the commissioners could only extract fractional 
portions. The lawyers had the triumph of seeing that 


the wives of the forfeited persons, and for relief of creditors upon 
forfeited estates, and for the effectual bringing the rents and profits 
of the said forfeiture ihto the Exchequer.” 
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the plan to sell, like contraband merchandise, property 
held under the complex tenure of Scots feudality, proved 
a failure ; and it was found necessaiy to pass an Act re- 
adjusting the estates, in the new hands to whidi they 
passed, to the dominion of the old feudal rules. 

In the mean time, the Parliament House found an op- 
portunity for appropriately showing dissatisfaction with 
the Government in its unceremonious usage of national 
institutions. Mr Patrick Haldane, a gentleman who had 
made himself useful as one of the commissioners for dis- 
posing of forfeited estates, received from the Crown an 
appointment as a judge of the Court of Session in the 
year 1722. The Faculty of Advocates, led by Duncan 
Forbes, resolved to oppose that appointment. They 
found that it was so far in literal conformity with the 
Treaty of Union, that Haldane had been five years a 
member of their body. But he had only nominally be- 
longed to them, like men eating their terms at the inns 
of court in later times. He was a member of Par- 
liament. Having been a commissioner of forfeited estates, 
it was alleged that the performance of his official duties 
was incompatible with the supposition of his having really 
practised as an advocate. The intensity with whicdi their 
passions were engaged in the matter was shown by 
minute pedantries, of which they would certainly have 
seen, in other conditions, the ludicrous effect. It was 
insisted that Haldane seldom gave himself the trouble 
to wear a gown, but might be seen occasionally in the 
courts with his sword ; and the fictitiousness of his profes- 
sional position was brought to a climax by the statement, 
that Mr Haldane had not so much as a pin put up by 
the Faculty’s gown-keepers, so small was his attendance.” 
Long pleadings were heard on either side, and the Court 
came to the conclusion that Haldane had not made out 
that he was qualified to be received. Sharp and almost 
hostile communications passed in the mean time between 
the Court and the Government. But as the form in 
which Haldane was excluded was held to be a judicial 
decision, it was taken up to the House of Lords, and 
there reversed, on the 4th of February 1723. 
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This reversal was treated by the Court of Session in a 
temper approaching to fierceness. I'hey believed that 
they could exclude Haldane on grounds not covered by 
the reversed decision, and opened an inquiry into his 
personal and political character, in the expectation, it 
would seem, of damaging his reputation for loyalty to the 
Hanover dynasty. The Government, perhaps, acted 
wisely in the end. Seeing that such an appointment, if 
carried by force, would do much to injure the adminis- 
tration of justice, the nominee was withdrawn. But it 
was resolved at the same time to put an end to a power 
misplaced in a judicial bench, and inconsistent with the 
authority of the Crown acting by its legitimate advisers. 
Accordingly an Act was passed abolishing the veto, but 
leaving to the bench the privilege of subjecting the pre- 
sentee to an examination, and reporting the fact if they 
found him disqualified, the Crown retaining the absolute 
right of appointment. This Act was passed in 1723. 
The “ Extraordinary Lords,” having rather indecorously 
forgotten their merely ornamental character, and voted 
against Haldane, an opjiortunity was taken for abolishing 
them, as an anomalous relic of the old judicial system 
of Scotland. 

For all the care taken by the commissioners of the 
Union to anticipate the adjustment of taxation, some dif- 
ficulties still remained to be settled. Though there was, 
as we have seen, much discontent about the conduct 01 
the English revenue officers immediately after the Union, 
it lulled down when the cause was seen to lie rather in 
national manners and bad taste, than any desire to oppress 
the Scots with taxation. But money was wanted; and 
that always vain attempt which Turgot called plucking 
the fowl without making it cry, had to be adventured in 
1724. The Government desired to raise ^£ 20,000 in 
Scotland by a tax on malt. Indeed, nominally the 
countiy was already subject to the same tax as En^nd 
— 6d. per bushel — but it had not been collected. It was 
now resolved to levy a portion of it There is no better 
account of the specific nature of the ori^nal design, 
than that which Lockhart gives in his Register of 
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lers.^ As he claims credit fot having, with his Jacobite co- 
adjutors, fomented the national antipathy to the measure, 
** quietly and underhand,** it may be questioned if his 
accoimt of it is quite faithful. He says that the intention 
was to levy 6d. a barrel on ale in Scotland, and to deprive 
the country of the export bounty on grain, while it was to 
be still enjoyed by England. Violent addresses were 
sent from various bodies of country gentlemen. Under 
die organisation of the active Jacobites, the indignation of 
these country gentlemen grew deeper; and designs were 
entertained for the constituencies, in a body, declaring 
that those Scots members who voted for the measure 
were not their genuine representatives, and choosing 
others — probably to meet in Scotland, and merge into a 
national Parliament, should the dispute deepen. 

The measure for a duty on ale was abandoned. A 
statute was passed, however, in that form peculiar to the 
fiscal legislation of England, where a lumbering accumula- 
tion of heterogeneous details seemed to be piled up for the 
purpose of hiding as far as iiossible the great object of 
raising money. The very title was longer than many com- 
plete Scots Acts.*-^ Tlirough all its intricate obscurities, 
however, eyes sharpened by self-interest were soon able 
to discover a plan to draw money out of Scotland. The 
small duty of 3d. on each bushel was to be paid on malt, 
but it was to draw twenty thousand pounds of sterling 
money; for if the duty, as originally laid on, were to fail 


' Lockhart Papers, ii. 134 et seq, 

* Act I George II., cap. vii. — “ An Act for continuing the duties 
upon malt, mum, cyder, and peiry, in that part of Great Britain called 
England ; and for granting to his majesty certain duties upon malt, 
mum, cyder, and perry, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
for the service of the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
five ; and for transferring the deficiency of a late Malt Act to this 
Act ; and for explaining a late Act in relation to stamp-duties on 
newspapers ; and for appropriating the supplies granted in this session 
of Parliunent ; and for di^osing certain overplus money to proper 
objects of charity ; and for making forth duplicates of exchequer bill^ 
lottery tickets, and orders, lost, burned, or otherwise destroyed ; and 
tor giving further time to derks and apprentices to pay duties omitted 
to bo paw for their indentures and contracts.*’ 
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in producing that amount, there was to be a surcharge 
on maltsters to make it up. This modification of the ori- 
ginal project appears to have been deemed so likely to be 
peacefully received, that none of the Scots members op- 
posed it ; but, apparently owing to the diligent exertions 
of the Jacobites, the public mind had fermented, and a 
crisis was not to be escaped. 

The inalt-tax was contemporary with the disarming act 
and General Wade’s march to the north. Though his 
operations were directed against the old enemies of peace 
and order in the Highlands, he found uses for his troops 
in the low country, which made the Government and its mili- 
tary operations supremely unpopular throughout the whole 
of Scotland. The method of levying the malt duty was 
open-to those charges of being inquisitorial, which harassed 
the existence of Walpole, and baffled his favourite schemes 
of taxation by what he deemed a barbarous clamour. The 
brewers of the chief towns met in conclave in Edinburgh, 
and organised a resistance to the tax ; and they were not 
grieved to find that the first demonstrations against it 
were taken out of their hands by a more formidable 
power. 

Daniel Campbell of Shawfield, the member of Parlia- 
ment for Glasgow, lay under the suspicion of having given 
Government the information on the habits and statistics 
of Scotland necessary for the preparation of the malt-tax. 
as well as of having exposed a system of evasion of duties 
in the Scots tobacco-trade. Such charges exposed him 
to the odium of being a spy and a betrayer of his country. 
He had just built for himself a handsome new mansion, 
and some manifestations of popular irritation made him 
apprehensive for its safety. He sent to Wade, then in 
Edinbui^h, for military assistance, and a party of no men 
was sent westward. The 23d of June, the day when the 
malt-tax was nominally to come in force, was conspicuous 
for extreme popular restlessness in Glasgow. Next day 
it was known that English troops were at the order of the 
imperious and suspicious member, and the cry went forth, 
that having betrayed his countrymen he was now going to 
enslave them, hy bending their necks beneath a military 
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yoke, and to butcher them if they resisted. At midnight 
the mob rose, and, with a man in woman’s dress leading 
them, tore Campb^l’s new house to ruins. The member 
was engaged in a convivial party with the magistrates, all 
joyful in the prospect of the danger being over, when news 
came to them of this outrage. When the troops arrived 
the guard-room was not in a condition to receive them, 
and they were quartered through the town. Their com- 
mander, Captain Busliell, desired to know from the pro- 
vost if he should beat to arms; but, apparently under 
the influence of his convivialities, the magistrate would 
not, or could not, give a distinct answer. Next day the 
men were quartered in the guard-house, which became the 
main object of the mob’s capricious hostility. The sen- 
tinels were galled at their posts, and the mob misjudging, 
as it generally does, the cause of the patient discipline 
which bore their insults, aggravated them until the mili- 
tary spirit could endure them no longer. The party were 
ordered out, formed in a hollow square, and fired. It 
was reported that eight of the people were killed and 
several wounded. 

A cry now arose that the English troops were slaugh- 
tering the people. It was no longer a mere street riot; 
it was coming, as the citizens felt, to be something like a 
war of independence. A rush was made on an old ma- 
gazine of arms — probably those which had been sent by 
the Convention to arm the Cameroiiians at the Revolu- 
tion. The spirit of resistance grew so formidable that 
there were fears for the small military party being tom in 
pieces — “ De-witted,” as it was termed, by the mob. The 
provost recommended that they should be removed, and 
they marched to Dumbarton, hooted forth on their way 
by the victorious mob, infuriated by an exaggerated ac- 
count of the slain. The vicinity of Wade’s force, on its 
way northward, aflbrded an opportunity of crushing this 
outbreak not to be neglected. A regiment of foot, seven 
troops of dragoons, an independent Highland company, 
and a field-piece with its service, were sent westward from 
Edinburgh. This formidable force at once created quiet- 
ness, accompanied by lively apprehension in those who 
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had coantenanced the outrages. Sevoal prisoners were 
removed to Edinburgh, among them the magistrates as 
failing in duty. Against them no criminal prosecution 
seems to have been raised^ but several of tlie active rioters 
were punished. 

The cry against Captain Bushell, for acting without 
authority from a nidgistratc, rendered it necessary to bring 
him to trial. A verdict was found against him, but he 
received a royal pardon. It is pretty clear that he had 
only used the military commanders privilege of defending 
his post, and that he had made no aggression on the 
people. But this leniency was remembered twelve years 
afterwards, and steeled the hearts of those who determined 
to execute on Porteous the judgment of the nation, for a 
crim6 which it was beliexed that the Government would 
not punish, because the Scots people were its victims. 
Glasgow was deeply exasperated by this series of afflict- 
ing events ; and the Jacobites, as they are represented by 
their annalist, Lockhart, enjoyed a bitter exultation at 
having planted this rankling arrow in the heart of that 
community who had been the most zealous promoters of 
the Revolution and adherents of the Hanover succession.^ 

A war against the new tax was carried on in Edinburgh, 
in a more pacific, but, at the same time, a more formid- 
able shape. It was known that the brewers were prepared 
to combine and take advantage of the popular clamour. 
Measures were taken for the protection of the revenue, 
and what was deemed the public interest, in a strange 
manner, and in as strange a quarter. The incident, in- 
deed, is powerfully illustrative of traditional peculiarities 
in the administration of justice in Scotland, calculated to 
overwhelm an English common-lawyer with astonishment 
The supreme court of law followed up its old praetorian 
authority by regulating the commerce in beer, and pro- 
tecting ^ the drinkers from imposition, by “ An Act for 
preventing the Sale of bad Ale.*' The seventh article of 
the Treaty of Union spoke of the Scots ale as a liquor 


' Wodrow*s Analecta, iii. 205 ; Clelland’s Annals of Glasgow, i. 2$ j 
Lockhart Papers, it. 161 : Pamphlets, Ad. Lib., ccc. 3, 16. 
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retailed at twopence the pint ; and it seemed, though the 
article was descriptive merely of a special class of ale, as 
if it were a stipulation in the great treaty that it was neyer 
to cost more. It was a question whether the brewers 
would take this view, and reduce the quality of the ale, 
or retain its quality and raise its price. The lawyers be- 
lieved that they could settle this question better than the 
purchasers and the brewers together ; and they laid down 
reflations so minute as even to prohibit customaiy gra- 
tuities given to the draymen on the occasion of laying in 
the periodical barrel of ale. The instigator of this inter- 
ference was Duncan Forbes, a great and worthy moralist, 
but a very bad political economist. He was tempered 
in his hard straiglitforwardness by the more practised 
political penetration of Lord Hay. The brewers met, 
after having laid up a considerable surplus stock of ale, 
and resolved simultaneously to abandon further brewing. 
** Compel them to go on,'* was the only answer Forbes 
could find to the question, What was to be done? In 
his eye, this combination, followed to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, involved the general dissolution of society. Not 
only would the people be rendered ungovernably dis- 
contented by sudden bereavement of their beer, but their 
very bread also would be sacrificed, since the bakers 
would lose the yeast necessary to leaven their dough. 
Having got the length of depriving the people of bread, 
it was not difficult to predicate other momentous conse- 
quences. Inquiries were actually made how far assistance 
in such a difficulty could be obtained from country brewers. 
It appeared that none of them would venture to approach 
the metropolis, and encounter the combined brewers of 
Edinburgh. Plans were spoken of for taking the assist- 
ance of Wade’s army, and dragging beer from a distance 
by the dragoon horses. When brewers, commanded to 
proceed with their trade as ustial, refused to do so, Forbes 
demanded that they should be committed on a chargee of 
conspiracy. The brewers rejoiced to hear of this design ; 
it would make them martyrs in a great public cause, and 
entitle them to the grateful consideration of their country- 
men. The contest was like that which, on a larger scale. 
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was carried on by the French Directory with the trades- 
people, who were guillotined if they gave up a losing trade. 
At the instance of Lord Hay, who feared the result of 
strong popular exasperation, the final ordeal of imprison- 
ment was deferred. In the mean time, however, by his 
advice, the brewers were compelled to feel the gripe of 
the law by a heavy surcliarge for omitting to find security 
for the duties on their stock in hand. The most remark- 
able part of the story is, that in the end the brewers yielded. 
The Court of Session and the Earl of Hay constituted, in 
a town like the Edinburgh of that day, a combination so 
far too powerful to be fought by any combination of 
tradesmen, that a body of this class offending them, 
whether justly or unjustly, would be held guilty of an 
act of imprudence calculated to lose to them the coun- 
tenance of all their sagacious fellow-citizens. 

At this time, and through generations later,, smuggling 
was a conspicuous national vice of Scotland. The facilities 
and temptations for it were great. The seaboard, full of 
intricacies, was larger than that of England. To make 
the suppression as etlective as it was there, a service would 
be required as large and costly for one-tenth of the popu- 
lation as for the other nine-tenths. Recent events made 
the smuggler not only the “fair trader,” but in some mea- 
sure a champion of Scots nationality. All classes united 
in giving him support. He did not require to keep up a 
furtive system of signals worked by vigilant and laborious 
accomplices. Whei ever he landed, if he evaded a revenue 
cruiser, he was sure of aid from tlie cottars, the farmers, 
and even the country gentlemen, whose servants and 
cattle were immediately pressed into the pleasing task of 
removing the run cargo. One class only of the community 
protested against this general practice — the burgesses of 
the trading towns.^ But they did not obtain credit for 
disinterested virtue, as it was known that smuggling could 
be suppressed much moi e easily in the harbours of the 


^ See a Letter from the Annual t^oiumlttee of the Convention of 
Royal Burrows, &c., for preventing the pernicious practice of 
smuggling, 1736. ^ 
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towns than in the creeks of the coast, and the smuggler 
was ruining the legitimate trade of the burgess. 

These evils were early seen by the clergy. In 1719 
the General Assembly passed an Act of earnest exhorta- 
tion, “showing the sin and evil of running unentered 
goods, and of the perjuries in the custom-house in matters 
of trade.” But it had no influence on the strong motives 
against which it declared war, and the practice went on 
deepening and spreading daily. The revenue oflicers, 
looked upon always as an English force, or what was 
worse, renegade Scotsmen in English pay, received little 
countenance from the local authorities. I'hey were not 
aided in the enforcement of the law, and, on the other 
hand, if they happened in conflict with the smugglers to 
draw blood, they were rigorously pursued. The Crown 
could not afford them protection without incurring the 
charge of countenancing the oppression and slaughter of 
the people of Scotland ; and the criminal records of many 
years are filled with perplexing prosecutions, which have 
less result in the establishment of guilt or innocence in the 
persons concerned, than in showing that there were two 
parties almost of a national chaiacter — the Government 
desiring to suppress I he traffic, and the people of Scotland, 
from the considerable landed gentry downwards, trying to 
defeat the Government. Even the justices of peace, who 
were made on the English model to carry out the revenue 
system, were great patrons of the contrabandists. 

The influence of this fiscal war was at length exhibited 
in a memorable tragedy, so well known through the genius 
of Scott to all the educated world, that only the necessity 
of preserving the continuity of events excuses a brief 
account of it here. The seaport towns dotting the coast 
of Fife were the abodes of bands of daring smugglers, 
the representatives of the race who, in the previoiis 
generation, had been buccaneers in the Indian Seas. One 
of these, named Wilson, exasperated by frequent seizures 
and penalties, laid a plan for retaliation by plundering 
the custom-house at Pittenweem of Government money, 
and it was boldly executed with the aid of a youth named 
Robertson. Both were caught, tried, and condemned to 
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death ; and the Government being like themselves exas* 
perated, their fate was pronounced inevitable. 

They were placed in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, whence 
they attempted to escape. The method of their attempt 
reveals some of the secrets of the Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 
It stood on the street with no wall surrounding it, ami 
dependent therefore on its own internal strength. Two 
horse-stealers in a floor above them conniving with the 
two smugglers, got steel saws and other instruments from 
accomplices below. They were drawn up by a string, 
and enabled the horse-stealers to cut the stanchions of 
their own cell. 1'hese men were secured by night in the 
following way : A great iron bar fifteen inches in circum- 
ference crossed the cell from wall to wall. It was a usual 
custom, in later times at least, for the prisoner to be fettered 
to such a bar by a ring which enabled him to move along 
its length. In this instance, however, the prisoners were 
linked to perpendicular bars, which supported the great 
bar in the centre of the room. The arrangement made 
a weak point in the complex mass of securities. The 
perpendicular bars passed through the floors and were 
tightened by fastenings in the cell below. The smugglers 
were able to knock these away, a hole was made in the 
floor, and the five prisoners became one party. ^ They 
cut the iron stanchions of the window. Whenever any 
noise, such as that of filing began, other prisoners, who 
were in league with them, began vehement and loud 
singing of psalms. One of the horse-stealers escaped, 
but Wilson, who attempted obstinately to follow, was so 
bulky a man that he stuck fast in the opening, and ren- 
dered discovery inevitable. 

The fate of his companion lying far more heavily on 
his conscience than the robbery of the custom-house, 
when attending the condemned sermon according to wont 
in the Tolboodi Church, seizing his opportunity when the 
congregation were departing, he sprang on the keepen 
like a tiger, held two with his hands, and one with his 


^ Caledonian Mercniy, 12th April 1736, quoted in Wilfon’s Memo* 
rialf of Edinburgh, 194. 
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teeth, and called to his companion to run. Robertson 
struck the other keeper down, and mingling with the 
departing worshippers, who did not care to interrupt such 
a fugitive, escaped. Wilson’s doom became, of course, 
doubly sure ; but it was rumoured that the interest attached 
to his fate had determined his desperate companions to 
rescue him. His execution was fixed for the 14th of April 
1736, and precautions were taken to secure the peace of 
the town, not only by the presence of the city-guard, or 
municipal gendarmerie, at the place of execution, but 
by the vicinity of a detachment of the Welsh Fusiliers. 
Though the mob was lowering and restless, the sentence 
was executed, and the body had hung some time. A 
tempestuous rush, arising no one knew how, then ot curred 
in the crowd, who swept away the body from the execu- 
tioner. Attempts were made to restore animation. The 
presence among them of a corpse bearing marks of violent 
death has, since the days of Julius Caesar downwards, 
had ever a maddening effect on crowds. They began to 
grow furious and attack the guard. 

It was said that Porteous, then commander of this 
force, had been irritated by various incidents; among 
others, by the presence, or rather vicinity, of a detach- 
ment of the line, which he counted an infringement on 
the privilege and dignity of his own civic body. The 
guards twice fired on the people. Several persons, chiefly 
belonging to the class of small tradesfolk, who were look- 
ing peaceably from their windows, and had no connection 
with the mob, were killed or wounded.^ It is a disputed 

1 “ It wa.s generally said that there was very little, if any, more vio- 
lence than usually happened on such occas.ons. Porteous, how- 
ever, inflamed with wine and jealousy, thought proper to order his 
to fiin, their muskets being loaded with slugs ; and when the soldiers 
showed reluctance, I saw mm turn to them with threatening gestpe 
and an inflamed countenance. They obeyed, and fired ; but wi^^g 
to do as little harm as possible, many of them elevated tlmir piec^ 
the effect d* whidi was that some people were wounded in the win- 
dows; and one unfortunate lad, whom we had displaced, was killed 
in the stair-window by a dug entering his head. His name was 
Henry Black, a journeyman tulor, whose bride was the daughter pi 
the house we were in. She fainted away when he was brought mtn 
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matter if Porteous gave the order to fire. It was main- 
tained that he not only did so, but carried it out by 
discharging his own piece, or seizing and firing a musket 
belonging to one of his men. The populace took the 
darkest view of the matter, calling up many old instances 
in which, as head of the police, he had been their enemy. 
It was necessary to bring him to trial for having, as a 
militaiy commander, slain citizens without the authority 
of the civil magistrate. He was convicted and sentenced 
to death in the usual manner. A rumour ran, that the 
English Government would not permit a military man to 
be executed merely lor shooting Scotsmen, especially in 
support of punishment for a daring attack on the revenue 
system, and it was believed that Porteous, like Bushell, 
would be pardoned. When a reprieve actually arrived, 
signed by the English secretary of state, it was not the 
less angrily received that it had been anticipated. 

There were no symptoms of immediate violence. It was 
supposed that the public fervour had cooled down, for five 
months had elapsed since the tragedy, and two since the 
commencement of the trial, — when, on the night of the 7th 
of September, the Edinburgh mob suddenly rose, as if by 
inspiration or preorganisation, seized the ports, armed 
itself from the town guard-house after overpowering its 
inmates, and, demanding access to the tolbooth, began 
to attack the door. As on previous occasions, fire was 
found the available instrument. The door was burned, 
and the mob, obtaining the internal keys and opening the 
cells, released all the prisoners but Porteous, the object of 
their vengeance. There was no effective intervention. The 
magistrates, assembled in conviviality, made a nominal 
attempt to disperse the mob, but were glad to retreat un- 


the house speechless, where he only lived till nine or ten o’clock. 
We had seen many people, women and men, fall on the street, and 
at first thought it was only through fear, and by their crowding on 
one another to escape. But when the crowd dispersed, we saw Uiem 
lying dead or wounded, and had no longer any doubt of what luul 
happened. The numbers were said to be eight or nine killed, and 
doable the numW wounded; but this was never exactly known.”— 
Autobiography of I>r Carlyle, 37. 
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harmed, and leave it to its work. The gentry, from ihcir 
lofty “lands'* in the Lawnmarket, could dimly make out, 
by the blazing bonfire, the formidable nature of the work 
going on below, but felt no call to interfere with it, and 
generally remained in their safe elevations. The Welsh 
Fusiliers, quartered in the Canongate, might, by break- 
ing through the port, attack the mob, but no one would 
attempt to convey to them a written order from a magis- 
trate, with authority to act. Mr Lindsay, the member for 
Edinburgh, found his way to their quarters with a verbal 
message ; but the commanding officer declined to act on 
it, and said, indeed, that the honourable member came to 
him with strong indications of conviviality. 

Meantime the mob dragged their victim, ceaselessly but 
feebly resisting, to the usual place of execution, where 
they found a dyer's pole well adapted to tlieir deadly 
purpose. The deed was consummated with incidents of 
ferocity very odious, yet almost necessarily characteristic 
of gregarious penal inflictions. It was impossible to ac- 
complish the drop, from a height sufficient, by dislocating 
the neck, at once to end sensation and suffering. While 
one end of the rope was tied round the neck of the vic- 
tim kicking on the ground, the other, slung over the cross- 
beam of the pole, was dragged backwards and forwards 
by the crowd, so as alternately to dash him to the pave- 
ment and tilt him aloft again. Some, not of the most 
cruel, struck him with Lochaber axes to end his suffer- 
ings. When he was dead, the mob disappeared as rapidly 
and mysteriously as it had gathered. 

The chief law-officers of the Crown — the lord advocate 
and solicitor-general — were both absent; and, somehow, 
the local magistrates seem to have been paralysed by the 
greatness of the outrage, and unable to see how they 
could begin to act. At length Duncan Forbes arrived 
from his retirement beyond Inverness, and began a rigid 
investigation. Its fruitlessness made the English states- 
men suspicious that the spirit of discontent and national 
sympathy with the mob pervaded all ranks and classes of 
Scotsmen. But from notes of their labours still accessible, 
it is dear that Forbes and his assistants made exertions 
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for the discovery of the culprits ever increasing with the 
irritating experience of their inefficacy, and never aban- 
doned until the exhausted lawyers had followed and lost 
every percej)tible clue. The pursuit was naturally hot- 
test after Wilson’s colleague, Robertson, who figures in 
romance as an English aristocratic scapegrace, but was 
really a stabler or hostler in the Cowgate. It was natu- 
rally conjectured that, in the spirit of heroic vengeance, he 
had instigated the deed ; but no trace could be found of 
his movements, nor was there any indication that he had 
been present at the murder. Dissipated citizens, whose 
minds were excited by the occasion, now and then uttered 
mysterious remarks over their toddy, which, circulating 
and reaching official c]uarters, procured for some of them 
the appalling distinction of an investigation which left them 
in doubt whether they were charged with murder or high 
treason. But whatever threads seemed to be thus afforded 
ever snapped suddenly, to the deep mortification of the 
investigators. One man only was distinctly noted by 
several people as having occupied a conspicuous position 
in the mob. Some citizen onlookers, unable to distinguish 
any other individual figure among the perpetrators, yet 
saw, somewhat to their astonishment, a footman of the 
Countess of Wemyss, conspicuous in his livery, and hold- 
ing a Lochaber axe with much pomposity, as if he were 
assisting at some munici])al pageant. However ludicrous 
as a consummation of their inquiries, it was deemed 
necessary — probably to show that investigations really 
had been made — to put this man on trial for murder. 
It was proved that, drinking with some companions, he 
had been found by the mob in a state of unconscious 
intoxication, and was invested with his warlike weapon in 
a manner unknown to himself, and explainable only as a 
wayward freak of the savage crowd. ^ 

This tragedy produced a serious parliamentary dispute. 
Some general allusion to popular disturbances was made 


1 The chief judical proceedings relating to the Porteous Mob will 
be found in the seventeenth volume of the State Trials, and in a little 
volume of ' Criminal triola illustrative of the Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ 
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in the royal speech at the opening of the session, and 
warmly seconded by the two Houses. 'J’he first sultan- 
tial steps were taken by the House of Lords, in an inquiry, 
partaking of the nature of a criminal investigation, in 
which it was observable that Carteret, the great Opposition 
chief, threw himself headlong with the ministerial sup- 
porters into every movement oflensive to Scotland. An 
early characteristic incident was taken up by the Scots 
as indicating the hostile design, not so much of the Gov- 
ernment, as of the English legislative majority. It was 
deemed necessary to have the presence of the Scots judges 
to enlighten the House on the nature of the many legal 
proceedings connected with the outrage. The Duke of 
Argyle, and the other Scots peers, maintained that these 
Senators of tlie College of Justice should sit on the wool- 
sack like the English judgc.s when their presence is 
desired; or that, at all events, if it were necessary to 
make a distinction, they should have seats at the tabic 
of the House. The proposal was resisted as contrary to 
precedent. It had naturally been found in all parlia- 
mentary proceedings, that the Scots legislators, when they 
took their seats at St Stephen’s, left behind them all their 
own forms, and became subject to those of England. But 
at once conceding the necessity of this arrangement, they 
desired that their country might participate in the analo- 
gous English forms, and that the high officers who gave 
up the peculiar privileges enjoyed by them in the Scots 
Estates, should share in those of like dignity in England. 
But inexorable English precedent said. No, it could not 
be. None could sit with the Lords spiritual and temporal 
but the English judges. Those of Scotland must stand at 
the bar like other ordinary commoners ; and it was deemed 
rather a scornful than an honourable concession that they 
were permitted to appear there in their robes. In that 
period, among the Scots people, such a discussion pro- 
duced an extent of national irritation not easily appreciated 
in our less heraldic and less ceremonious age. But the 
more serious result of the investigation was a bill directed 
against the municipality of Edinburgh, and denunciatory 
both in its explanatory preamble and enacting clauses. 
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Its objects were the punishment of the chief magistrate, 
the exaction of a pecuniary penalty from the city, the re- 
moval of the Netherbow Port, and the abolition of the 
city-guard. The destruction of a gate was symbolic of 
the old feudal methods of punishing a rebellious city by 
levelling its external defences. But it was felt, that to re- 
move from a turbulent city a police force without offering 
any substitute, was a proposal not emanating from consci- 
entious legislative inquiry, but from reckless animosity. 

Opposed by the Duke of Argyle and other Scots nobles, 
the bill passed from the Lords to a scene of fiercer debate 
in the Commons, 'riiere its character as an anti-national 
rather than an internally legislative measure, was more 
deeply stamped on it by its encountering the opposition 
of th« Scots Crown lawyers. It was opposed by Duncan 
Forbes with calm and serious eloquence ; but imofficial 
members were warm, if not fierce, and spoke of a new 
death-struggle against conquest as the natural end of the 
insulting measuies to which Scotland had been long sub- 
jected. No one can read these debates without seeing 
reasons why the conduct of Scotland was so different from 
that of England ni the insurrection which broke out eight 
years afterwards. 

The Scots found, however, unexpected sympathy and 
assistance in English constitutional parties. Sir John 
Barnard, the great city statesman, who afterwards roused 
the constitutional spirit of the money lords when the 
Highlanders were marching to Derby, raised his voice 
against a measure which was dangerous to the influence 
and freedom of municipal corjiorations. Other popular 
members joined him ; and it was an incentive to opposi- 
tion in the Commons, that the Lords, in their inconsiderate 
and impassioned haste, had excited some of the jealousies 
of the Lower House. Walpole saw this balance of powers 
with satisfaction, for his well-poised mind was alarmed at 
being drifted by a parliamentary torrent into hostility with 
a division of the empire. At last he threw out indications 
that he would not regret to see the more flagrant clauses 
removed from the bill. The measure was fought step by 
step in committee^; and, after many of its most offensive 
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denunciations were rejected or modified, it came back to 
the House so stripped of its hostile enginery, that its 
vehement friends could ill recognise it. Even in this 
condition it was nearly lost, for the reporting to the 
House was only carried by the chairman’s casting vote — 
the division being 130 on either side. The majority for 
the third reading was 128 to loi. In its modified state, 
it merely disqualified the provost of Edinburgh from hold- 
ing any office throughout the empire, and levied on the 
corporation a fine of ;^2ooo, for the benefit of the widow 
of Porteous.^ 

This measure was accompanied by another which seems 
to have called up no resistance, though certainly, had there 
been Presbyterian clergymen in Parliament, or any mem- 
bers representing the views of the more zealous Presbyte- 
rians, it would not have been permitted to pass in silence. 
It denounced the murderers of Porteous, oflciing rewards 
to informers, and levelling punishments against all abetting 
or harbouring the murderers, or concealing their know- 
ledge of the crime. But what was of chief moment — for 
the parliamentary were as ineffective as the legal hostili- 
ties — it was enacted that every minister should, on the 
first Sunday of each month, for a year, read the Act from 
the pulpit during morning service. 

Going back and picking up the threads of oilier affairs 
following in the suppression of the affair of 1715, we find 
among die precautions of the Government, an Act for dis- 
arming the Highlanders. It applied geneially to the 
counties north of the Forth, and the mountain districts of 
the west. The method of the Act was to denounce heavy 
punishments on armed Highlanders. But there was no 
specific arrangement for disarming them, and the natural 
result was to make the Highlanders cautious, so as not to 
be caught in small armed bodies near the garrisons or the 
Lowland frontier. General Wade, in a report to the Gov- 
ernment, asserted that this Act was entirely evaded. As 
it provided compensation to the well-affected on resign- 


^ See the proceedings on this matter in the Parliamentary History 

K. 1 37-3 1 9 . 
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ing their arms, he said the public money was given pro- 
fusely for old useless weapons, while the effective arms 
were kept out of sight. He even asserted that a quantity 
of obsolete weapons was imported from Holland, as a 
good speculation, to draw the ( Government bounty ; while 
the Spanish who landed at Glensliiel left so many effective 
weapons behind them, that the Highlanders were better 
armed than ever. The Act made provision for the cessa- 
tion of the military feudal services, but in an equally inef- 
fective manner, as if those who prepared the measure did 
not desire to see it practically in force. 

By an Act of 1725, a more direct method of disarming 
was adopted, in the summoning of each clan to appear at 
a certain place and resign their arms. The superintend- 
ence of this operation, along with other duties of a more 
important character, was committed to General Wade, 
who, in a survey of the Highlands, had made the sug- 
gestions on which the Government proposed to act. 
When he reported on the success of his mission, he said 
that he was met in the utmost cordiality, with immediate 
offers of a complete and hearty surrender by the clans. 
The MacKenzies were the first to come forward, offering 
to resign their arms at Brahan Castle, and stipulating, with 
curious pride, that they should yield them up to regular 
troops, and that no parties from the loyal clans should be 
present. From this clan alone nearly 800 sets of arms 
were received. Their example was rapidly followed by 
the northern and western clans, who were each, in groups, 
required to bring their weapons to some central spot ; and 
ere the advance of autumn required that Wade should 
withdraw his forces into winter quarters, he believed that 
the formidable mountaineers were entirely divested of 
their weapons, and had made up their minds heartily to 
adopt the ways of peaceful men.^ It would be difficult, 
indeed, for language to provide more contrite admissions 
of past error, and ample professions of future rectitude, 
than those scattered at the feet of the English general by 


^ See Marshal Wade’s Repoit, in the Appendix to Burt’s Letters ; 
the Gordon Letters Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii. 228 
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l]ic most zealous of the Jacobite leaders ; and he seems, 
though an excellent engineer officer, to have known so 
little of the nature of the people as to believe in their 
sincerity. He assured the sovereign, that the once for- 
midable Highlander was now a simple peasant, with his 
staff in his hand ; and readily warranted the country, if 
his precautionary system of roads and fortresses were car- 
ried out, against any farther Highland insurrection. Yet 
the contemporary correspondence of the Jacobites indi- 
cates, what subsequent events confirmed, that the High- 
landers, with the inscrutable diplomatic cunning peculiar 
to their race, had overreached the military negotiator, 
and committed a quantity of effective arms to places of 
concealment.^ 

Though Wade, in his reports, exulted as one who had 
not only removed all the means of insurrection, but eradi- 
cated the very spirit of insubordination, he yet was cau- 
tious enough to recommend more solid securities for the 
peace of the Highlands, drawn from his professional re- 
sources. Following his suggestions, an armed galley was 
set afloat on Loch Ness. Two considerable forts were 
built — one at Inverness, afterwards superseded by Fort 
George, the other at the western extremity of the loch, 
which still stands as Fort Augustus ; while square towers, 
like the old fortified houses of the Scots gentry, were dot- 
ted here and there among the remote glens, in which small 
guards were placed. In 1 reland one is practically reminded 
of the arrangement by seeing the barracks of the pplice 
force. 

But the servit e to which the name of Wade became 
chiefly attached in subsequent times, is the system of 
roads carried through the Highlands. To have some 
conception of the change created by these great works, it 
is necessary to realise the previous facilities for transit in 
the Highlands. The old mountain-track, as specimens 
of it still exist, is found by the traveller so slightly dis- 
tinguished from the natural surface of the hill, that he 
cannot easily believe himself treading the path that had 


^ See Lockhart Papers, ii. 154, 192 ; and the Stewart Papers 
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been a great thoroughfare for centuries, and is still used 
by the country people in passing from one strath to an- 
other. The vegetation on it is stunted ; the stones are 
whiter than elsewhere ; in the black mossy clay between 
them may be found the impress of the feet of cattle, — 
these are all signs so faint that the apprehensive traveller 
feels incapable of so absolutely ascertaining their absence 
or presence as to be sure that he is preserving the road ; 
but if he look beyond the traces immediately beneath his 
eye, he will find that the path ha.? a general distinctness 
in the expanding features of the scenery, and its direction 
may be caught in the distance through the dark heather, 
where the greater amount of bare stones imparts to it a 
whiteness, faint but distinct, like the milky way in the 
sky^ The rapid ascents and descents, the broken stag- 
gery ground, — ^above all, the occasional abrupt slant of the 
road as it winds round in the slope of some declivity, 
make the conducting of droves of cattle along it — its 
chief use in later times — appear to the uninitiated a 
feat of campaigning enterpnse second only to that of 
taking cavalry across some great mountain-range. Burt 
— ^the clever engineer officer who assisted in the construc- 
tion of Wade’s roads, and gave a lively account of his 
experience of the Highlands — crossing such a track, de- 
scribed it as consisting “ of stony moors, almost impracti- 
cable for a horse with his rider, and likewise of rocky way, 
where we were obliged to dismount and sometimes climb, 
and, otherwhile slide down.” “ But what vexed me most 
of all,” continues the engineer, the pride of his profes- 
sion rising in revolt within him, “ they called it a road.” ^ 
There were, of course, no bridges, and the traveller was 
subjected to the capricious fluctuations of mountain 
streams, which, swollen from the tiny brook of the day 
before into the roaring river, might compel him to retrace 
his weary steps when he believed his journey to be nearly 
accomplished, or tempt him to retain the advantages of his 
previous exertions by risking his life in an effort to cross 
the stream. As these roads were not only the pathways 


^ Letlersjrom the North of Scotland, ii. 214, 215. 
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between conti^ous glens, but the highways connecting 
the great district of the Highlands with the rest of the 
realm, sudden floods rendering the main streams impass- 
able, frequently isolated large territories from the rest of 
the world Not only in the Spey or the Tay, on which 
there were then no bridges, but in streams far smaller, the 
swelling would be so sudden from the bursting of moun* 
tain springs, that instances have been known where the 
inexperienced traveller entering the ford, a shallow stream 
clattering on its pebbles where his dog might walk behind 
him, had to contend with a furious torrent ere he reached 
the opposite bank.* 

The sagacious officer of engineers, whose experience 
of the pristine state of transit has been just referred to, 
naturally looked along the track of his completed la- 
bours with complacent admiration. “ The roads on these 
moors,” he said, “are now as smooth as Constitution 
Hill; and I have galloped on some of them for miles 
togeffier in great tranquillity, which was heightened by 
reflection on my former fatigue.” ^ 

But the natives exhibited the proverbial thanklessness 
of primitive races receiving gifts from civilisation unsuited 
to their usages. They stiU crossed the old tracks, or 
preferred straying on the surface of the mountain, to em- 
ploying the hard, giavelled English roads. Their obdu- 
rate, unvaried surface might suit the English clown, with 
his heavy, iron-clenched shoes ; they were a suitable sur- 
face to be powdered by the heavy waggon, dragged grind- 
ing along by sleek, iron-shod horses : but ^e Highlanders 
were either barefooted, or wore thin brogues of untanned 
skin, which the gravel pierced or frayed; their small 
horses were unshod, — indeed, having to seek their food, 
like goats, among rocks and bogs, shoes would have been 
an unsafe impediment to their free motions. Then the 
old paths on the bare mountain-sides, if they had their 
hardships and dangers, had their amenities. . Though the 
cattle required to keep the trodden centre, there was, to 
the pedestrian, mile after mile of elastic heather or dry 


^ See Burt’s Letters, i. 306, 329. 
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velvet turf ; and even the dangers and casualties of the 
passage presented that excitement and variety of inci- 
dent, that contrast of ease with vigorous exertion, which 
could not be compensated to the mountaineer by the 
uniform drudgery of the dusty road. 

To the chiefs and lairds, who saw farther into the ob- 
jects and probable effects of these operations, they were 
fraught with a deeper source of anxiety and apprehension. 
They had already seen an armed galley, capable of con- 
veying fifty or sixty soldiers besides the crew, built and 
launched on Loch Ness. Some of the stations, occupied 
by small military parties, became forts bristling with can- 
non. Such strongholds, stationed here and there, with 
broad roads between them, on which the heavy artillery 
of modem warfare might be dragged with ease, seemed 
destined at once to paralyse the armed power of the 
Highlands. They were, indeed, truly military roads — 
laid down by a practical soldier, and destined for warlike 
purposes — with scarcely any view towards the ends for 
which free and peaceful citizens open up a system ot 
internal transit. Hence, though they made an easy com- 
munication between the central government and the main 
districts of the Highlands, they served commercial and 
agricultural purposes but scantily, and were of little use 
for the conveyance of grain or merchandise, for access to 
the fisheries, or for the increase of enterprise in the towns. 
The general direction of Wade's roads, as completed in 
ten' years, may be thus described : First, as most im- 
portant, is the line by Dunkeld, Blair Athol, and the 
wilds of Dnimouchter, to Inverness, long known as “The 
great Highland Road," and now accompanied by the 
Highland Railway. A subsidiary line, passing from Stir- 
ling through Crieff, enters the narrow valley, walled by 
rough precipices, called Glen Almond, familiar to the 
readers of Wordsworth as the “ still place remote from 
men.'' Thence the branch sweeps past Loch Tay, and 
joins the great Highland road at Dalnacardoch. Another 
road traversed the island from shore to shore, through the 
succession of valleys in which the Caledonian Canal was 
subsequently out, thus connecting the capital of the High- 
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lands with the two strongholds, Fort Augustus and Fort 
William. To open the communication more directly 
between Fort Augustus and the south, a branch, striking 
off from the great Highland road where it turned east- 
ward, crossed, towards the north-west, the great dreary 
hill of Corryarick. This, the most truly Alpine road in 
the British dominions, has been left to decay, and large 
portions of it have been swept away by torrents, so that 
the zigzag lines by which the military engineer endeav- 
oured to render the steep side of an abrupt mountain 
accessible to artillery, have been tumbled into heaps of 
rubbish like natural scaurs. 

These appear to have been the only roads projected 
and executed by General Wade.^ Subsequently, the 
system was enlarged by branches passing by Loch Lo- 
mond, where the wild MacGregors thronged, and by Cal- 
lander, to the main Highland road already mentioned; 
and other roads were added in the districts to the north- 
west of Inverness and the great chain of lakes between 
the east and the west coasts. 

From these works of the Government upon the High- 
lands, let us turn to some dealings with the people who 
lived there; there is the connection between the two, 
that both were military affairs. The well-known boast 
of Chatham, has led to the supposition that he was the 
first to acknowledge the valuable fund of military material 
lying usless or mischievous in the restrained warlike spirit 
of the Highlanders. The idea of making trained soldiers 
of them, retaining so much as could be retained of their 
peculiar organisation and method of fighting, had been 
suggested and partially adopted at a period much earlier. 
To the arming and embodying of Highlanders, the prevail- 
ing objection was, that of the chiefs who would have the 
command of them, the greater part were Jacobites. There 
was the alternative of English or Lowland officers, but 
this would have lost the organisation that made the High- 
lander a warrior. There was the other, to put the men of 
the Jacobite clans under the command of officers from 


^ Burt’s Letters, ii. 185. 
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the loyal clans ; but this would have been to expect that 
men whose chief virtue was fidelity to their own clan, 
should transfer that fidelity to the old enemies of their race, 
and the heirs of their deadly enmity. Among all these 
difficulties there was an uneasy mixed arrangement. The 
regiments finally embodied were put under the command 
of Lowland gentlemen, or of persons who, though con- 
nected with the Highlands, were Court noblemen, who 
had little practical concern with the district whence they 
took their territorial honours. The subordinate officers 
only were Highlanders with a true local connection, and 
that was with the well-affected clans. 

The appropriate service for such a foice was in foreign 
wars, where both officers and men would be at a distance 
fron^ political influences. This was seen by Duncan Forbes, 
who said : “ Send them abroad to fight our battles, which 
they will do with heart and zeal. They will not only be 
the sworn allies of Government themselves, fcut hostages 
for their relations at home, md it will be impossible to 
raise another rebellion in the Highlands.”^ But such 
an arrangement was, as we shall see, met by difficulties, 
and overcoming these was the great service afterwards 
elTectcd by Chatham. 

There had existed so early as King William’s reign a 
few independent companies, manned from separate clans, 
commanded by the chiefs, and officered from the most 
important of the military aristocracy of each clan. Their 
chief employment was the suppression of armed vagrancy 
by broken men, or Highlanders who owned no chief, — a 
class who had been enlarged by the casualties in which 
so many of the higher families had been involved from the 
Revolution downwards. The irregular operations of these 
marauders were often inconsistent with the more syste- 
matic policy of the chiefs, whose interest it generally was 
to tolerate none who did not own the legitimate patri- 
archal authority. Accordingly, these independent com- 
panies sometimes appeared to be very effective in keeping 
order in the Highlands ; and that they favoured the pro- 


' Home’s Histoiy of the Rebellion, chap, i. 
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jects of their own leaders, and kept a deep policy of theii 
own behind these ostensible movements, was not easily 
seen by a country grateful for their immediate services. 
They were looked on more as a protective police than a 
military force. They were dressed in the Highland cos- 
tume ; and the dusky colour of their tartan, contrasted 
with the bright scarlet of the royal troops, brought them 
the name of the ** Black Watch," continued in the regi- 
ment formed when they were broken up. 

That this institution was extremely perilous we may 
believe, from the mere fact that Lord Lovat was one of 
the captains or colonels, and thus had the opportunity 
of training and embodying his men at the expense of 
the Government. His furious outbursts of wrath, when 
his company was abolished, attest the importance which 
he attributed to its possession. About the time when 
Forbes made his suggestion for foreign service, the Gov- 
ernment were becoming conscious of the formidable 
snake they were warming. The companies were dis- 
solved ; but a regiment was embodied from their elements, 
then called the Forty-ihird, but more lately known to fame 
as the Forty-second. Into it were drafted such officers from 
the independent companies as could be trusted, and were 
inclined to serve under the new conditions incident to a 
change from a local force to the line. 

It is not known whether it was the deliberate intention 
of the Government to embody this regiment for foreign 
service. It is certain, however, that the men who joined 
it were kept ignorant of the obligation incident to the 
soldier of the line to follow the British flag wherever it is 
carried. They complained of broken faith, and founded 
their objections to foreign service on reasons not un- 
heroic. They counted themselves as gentlemen, and it 
was usual for them each to be attended by a gillie from 
the humbler commoners of the clan. They were poor 
gentlemen, it was admitted ; but in their veins flowed the 
blood of a line of ancestry, to whose antiquity that of 
the proudest houses in England was but as yesterday. 
In their own country their claims would be admitted; 
^ elsewhere, they would be esteemed on a level with the 
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wretched refuse of that Saxon land of pedlars, whose 
people, from the highest to the humblest, they despised. 

The regiment was embodied in great pomp, near Aber- 
feldy, in the month of May 1740. It had scarcely ex- 
isted three years, when the suspicions of the men were 
roused by receiving a route for England. It is said that 
these suspicions were a])i)eased by the flattering intima- 
tion that they were an object of curiosity to the king, 
who desired to sec them in review. They were reviewed 
on Finchley Common, but theie was no king present, for 
George 11 . had just departed to Hanover to conduct the 
campaign signalised by the battle of Dettingen. Instead 
of enjoying the attention of royalty, they were subject to 
notice of a very different kind. Proud as Spanish hidal- 
gos,*they found that tlie rabble of London treated them 
as common soldiers of a superbly ludicrous chaiacter, and 
their haughty spirits were daily chafed h/ tlie sarcasms 
and practical jokes to which their costume was so very 
apt to expose them, at a time^when it was little known in 
England, and associated rather with hostility than with 
heroic alliance in the great contests of the country. At 
length the irritation of their proud spirits, from the scoffs 
of the Londoners working on their suspicions, roused 
them to a desperate remedy, and they secretly planned a 
flight. 

One morning m the middle of May, all London w^s 
astonished by hearing that the greater part of the rank 
and file of the Celtic regiment, from which the citizens 
were deriving so much amusement, had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. An event so new and strange drove all the 
military authorities into nervous activity. The metro- 
polis was for two days amused with contradictory and 
grotesque rumours about the phenomenon, ere the fugi- 
tives were tracked beyond Northampton. They had 
adapted their peculiar tactics of silent, secret marching, 
and used their capacity for enduring hardship in richly 
cultivated central England, for they had passed on, avoid- 
ing roads and populous places, from one waste to another, 
the objects of inconceivable astonishment to the few 
rustics who ehcountered them. At length this semi- 
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ludicrous escapade must have its tra^cal conclusion. 
The inexorable laws of military discipline cannot leave 
bold and systematic mutiny without a bloody mark. 
Posting themselves at Ladywood, near Oundle, they 
made answer to Captain Ball, who approached to remon- 
strate with them, that they would only surrender on a free 
pardon, and the retention of their arms. Such a treaty 
was out of the question ; and the poor Highlanders found 
that the established military system of tlie country was 
too strong to let them, all unofficcred as they were, have 
even the chance of success which their small number 
would possess in ordinary circumstances. Gradually 
they were induced to surrender. Three only, two non- 
commissioned officers and a private, suffered death. 
Many of those most seriously implicated were sent to the 
West Indies. The rest were removed to the war in 
Flanders, whUj they took the first step in the long 
career of distinction which their corps has since followed.’ 

The projects for arming the Highlanders either directly 
under Government authority, or under Government aus- 
pices, were connected with the persistent propensity of 
the Highlanders to live rather on the industry of their 
neighbours than on their own. But Lowland pastures, 
which had long been the main hunting-field in which 
they found their food, were becoming every day more 
closely kept against them. Some of the gentry on the 
Highland border were themselves inimical to marauding. 
They were indeed becoming occasionally victims to the 
marauders of the interior Highlands, who, when afraid to 
descend on the richer field below, would be constrained 
to remove the scanty supply of cattle belonging to their 
Highland neighbours. Graham of Glengyle, the nephew 
of Rob Roy, made an extensive contract for the protec- 
tion of the lands near the MacGregor country ; and ap- 
pears, in consideration of the black- mail paid to him, to 

^ For this military episode at length see ‘ Sketches of the Char 
acters, Manners, and present State of the Highlands of Scotland, 
with Details of the Military Service of the Highland Regiments,’ by 
Colonel David Stewart, i. 246, et stq. 
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have pretty eflFectively performed some of the functions of 
a superintendent of rural police. 

In the north, MacPherson of Cluny established a 
“watch” on more honourable principles, not speculating 
on the adventure, but merely requiring from the gentle- 
men of the district the contributions necessary to pay the 
expense of the undertaking.^ When the cattle-stealers 
were liable, as they had been after the Revolution, to be 
pursued into their fastnesses, they had established among 
themselves a system of interchange between the extremi- 
ties of their wide region, which rendered it impossible to 
convict the depredators unless there were a hot pursuit. 
Thus, the produce of an effective raid on the southern 
counties was exchanged in the far centre of the Highlands 
with the plunder taken fiom the north-eastern districts of 
Aberdeen or Moray. These “ watches,” so long as they 
lasted, seem to have been more eficctivf in •restraining 
plunder than the independent companies. If we can 
trust the reports of the servioes of Cluny’s watch, it was 
telling on the marauders by starvation, so that even when 
they accomplished a descent on the Lowlands, they 
found it impossible to recross the Highland line with 
their prey. 

^ A Brief Account of the Watch undei taken by Cluny MacPheison, 
1744.- -Spalding Club, ii. 85. 
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CHAPTER XCl. 

RELIGION FROM THE '15 TO THE *45. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT — PROSPERING INFLUENCFS OF THE HANOVER 
SUCCESSION— THE COVENANTING PARTY— COMMON CAUSE OF THE 
MODERATE PARTY WITH THE GENTRY — DEPUTATION 10 LONDON— 
PATRONAGE — ^THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT FEUD WITH THE LOCAL 
COURTS — RIGID DISCIPLINE — ITS POPULARITY WITH THE MORE 
ZEALOUS LAYM''V_juSTIFICATION AS A SUCCESSOR TO ABSOLUTION 
— DANGEROUS HYPOCRITES— STORY OF LADY GRANGE AND HER 
HUSBAND — grange’s PROJECTS ABOUT IlIS SISTER-IN-LAW THE 
COUNTESS OF MAR — THEMARKOWCONTROVERSY— EBENEZER ERSKINE 
—HISTORY OF THE SECESSION — WHITFIELD AND "THE CAM^USLANG 
ware" — BURGHERS AND ANTI - BURGHERS — THE PRESBYTERIAN 
WORSHIP — THE PARAPHRASES — THE GLASSITES— THE EPISCO- 
PALIANS — ^THE COLLEGE PARi'Y AND THE USAGERS — THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 

Throughout the period of thirty years between the two 
insurrections, ecclesiastical affairs are again the chief 
material of history. We have seen the departure of the 
small group of Cameronians, unable to abide in union 
with lukewarm men who tolerated error. Their sojourn 
in the Establishment was so short and stormy that they 
cannot well be spoken of as having ever belonged to that 
body. They entered it, indeed, for the purpose of sub- 
duing all its other members to their own purpose ; and 
finding this to be impracticable, they shook the dust from 
their feet and departed. 

In their retreat they left in the Establishment a strong 
body of sympathisers. The diflference between those who 
went and their friends who remained, may be stated thus, 
that while both parties were at heart Covenanters, the Came^ 
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ronians could partake in no Church organisation that did 
not carry the Covenant in triumph over the three kingdoms, 
while those who remained at their post were content to be 
Covenanters themselves, and to require all Scotland to 
conform to their Covenanting rule. It will save repetition 
in descriptions and definitions to reni'^mber that they 
adhered to the traditions that had been planted by the 
Melvilles, and after facing adverse tempests had flourished 
in the glories recorded by Baillie. We shall see how it 
was that beside them, and, as it were, out of the very same 
theological growth, there should arise the party afterwards 
stigmatised as Moderate — ^men of scholnrship, ambitious 
of intellectual fame and social distinction, the school of 
Robertson, John Home, Blair, and Fergusson. Let two 
men Vho earnestly worked in the same department of 
literature stand as types of the contrast. The one is the 
author of the Sufferings of the Church of w^AAtland, already 
so amply cited — the other, the author of the History of 
the Reign of Charles V. 

The abundant literature bequeathed to us by Wodrow, 
and especially his private note-book, reveal to us many 
secrets — among others that he was superstitious, and one 
of a superstitious body. They were, otherwise expressed, 
a body who believed that in their own day the fixed 
course of nature was liable to disturbance from super- 
natural agencies beneficent and maleficent. When a 
clergy are superstitious, it follows that the tenor of the 
miraculous events passing before them, and in some 
measure under their own management, is to further their 
claims on the respect and submission of the rest of man- 
kind. Hence a favourite maxim or precept with them was, 
“ Toudi not mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 
We have already seen so much of this as to preclude any 
but a brief reference to it here. It was a superstition that 
had, as it were, an uneasy and precarious life. It showed 
nothing to be measured with the audacious scenes at the 
tomb of the Abb6 Paris in the Saint Medard, when the 
miraculous apparatus called into existence by even the 
moderate party of the Gallican Church cast so portentous 
a scandal on religion in France. We can see, for instance, 
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that the Covenanting party in Scotland believed in the 
contemporary power of prophecy, yet felt it wise not to 
draw upon it profusely or conspicuously ito an age given 
to inquiry and experiment. There was uneasiness about 
the question how far the gift of working miracles existed 
among them, but no doubt that miracles had been fre- 
quently performed for the benefit of supremely holy 
men of their own communion and class.^ Such supersti- 

1 The interesting and curious phenomenon of the supernatural 
period, ramifying, as it were, into tne subsequent age of serenity and 
indifference, is seen in the writings of Wodrow, and especially in 
that confidential note-book which is the repository of his secret and 
fugitive thoughts. His significant marvels are sometimes legends of 
the days of persecution, and occasionally relate to his own friends 
and contemporaries of the more gifted and illustrious among the 
clergy, tending to show that, if miraculous powers had decayed, they 
were not utterly departed, but lingered still with the chosen remnant. 
But perhaps the^ost interesting and curious feature of these transition 
elements, is the dubious and suggestive form of the narrative. The 
well-respected minister of Eastwood, — who professed to know chemis- 
try and mineralogy — who was collecting records, and writing an 
authentic history — and who, as a leader in the Church courts, was 
consulted occasionally on ecclesiastical matters by my Lord Hay or 
his majesty's advocate, — felt that it would be rather anomalous to pro- 
fess a frank belief, even in his own self-communings, in contemporary 
miracles. His tremulous dubiety is indeed indicative of the fading 
away, in the new generation, of the bold supernatural traditions 
which he inherited from the old. He tells the tale as it was told to 
him ; he knows not what to make of it, but it was given by people of 
high trust and sagacity. Sometimes he says it makes a near approach 
to a miracle. It is plain that, however unwilling he be to make the 
confession, it is in his eyes an actual miracle, in which he has entire 
faith. Nor are the characteristics of the Bollandist miracles wanting 
to those of honest Wodrow— they all tend to the glory and aggrandise- 
ment of his order. Thus, some profane wretch sneers at a clergyman. 
The holy man turns round and pronounces a denunciation ; and what 
it may ejtpress the narrator knows not, but the wretch's tongue 
swelled that night, and he died in agony. Lest the significance of 
such narrations should fail to be perceptible, the zealous narrator 
often shows with entire transparency what was passing in his mind, 
by appending the moral — “Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm.” The following instance relates to the Rev. 
Robert Blair. Wodrow’s informant “ had the satisfaction to see him, 
when on his deathbed, perform what was very near a miracle.” No one 
can doubt that, if it was performed, it was entirely a miracle. He 
had an only daughter, “ both decrepit and under the king’s evil, 
which had taken some of her joints.” This had been concealed from 
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tion as existed in Wodrow’s generation gradually died out, 
leaving religious zeal behind. This, too, modified itself 
by degrees ; but there still .remained a Covenanting party 
opposed to the worldly or moderate. When their quarrels 


the father, but he insisted on seeing her ; ** and after some excuses 
she was brought, and he laid his one hand upon one part of her sore, 
and lift up his other and his eyes to heaven, and said, * My God shall 
heal my child !’ And after that, though she was before given over 
by physicians, she grew perfectly whole.*’ — Analecta, i. 84. 

Mr Harry Erskine, minister of Chimside, who numbered among 
his parishioners tlie family of which David Hume was a member, had 
in the evil days exhausted his whole stock of meal, resolving ** to 
depend on Providence till to-morrow, for he was assured they should 
never want “and lo-morrow morning there was a person coming 
along the highroad with a load of meal, and he and his wife were 
lookin|r out at a window. He said he believed that was coming to 
them, which she did not believe till the person came and knocked at 
the door, and told him he was sent to them withi^/’— Ibid., i. 89. 
On another occasion, the same clergyman, when dfTa vo3mge, had no 
better provision than twopence, and a crown which was refused as 
base. The vessel sailed past a town iffwhich he had formerly officiated, 
and had left it in the distance out of sight “ All the time he war 
wishing and praying to be set in there ; and after they were sailed 
out of sight of it, there came a violent gust of wind which drove them 
just in to it, and they were obliged to stay there a considerable time, 
that wind still continuing ; in which time he preached there, week- 
day and Sabbath, till he got twenty pound sterling, and came away 
with them to Leith, where he told the skipper the story ; who said 
he wished he had given him his fi aught and fifty pound before he had 
staid so long there.” “ So that,” concludes the narrator, “ the Lo’d 
will even work a miracle almost before He suffer any that truly cle 
pend upon his providence to want.*’ — Ibid., 89. 

Mr Shields, the celebrated author of the * Hind let Loose,* 
friendless and destitute, received a visit from a stranger, who offered 
him money. He demanded an explanation. “At length, with 
much difficulty, the merchant told him that that morning, after prayer, 
it was borne in upon him that one Mr Shields, a Scotsman, was in 
great straits, and that he was lodged in such a house in that town ; 
and that he was not at all obliged to him for the money, for he never 
heard of him before from any body, nor saw him, and told him he 
was to take it from a higher hand.” — Ibid., 221, 222. 

Such interventions were not always so purely benevolent. The 
Rev. Mr Hogg was a sojourner in a house in Old Earn, in Aberdeen- 
shire, where there resided, along with the pious owner, a factor, 
“who was very malignantly set, and a great scoffer.** The servant 
having forgot to fumSih Mr Hoj^ with a Idiife, he produced one from' 
his pockeC observihg '* that it was a necessary companion for a 
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were pushed to extreme conclusions, it was the fulfilment 
of an absolute law of political dynamics, that the zealous 
party should swarm off, leaving the others in possession. 


traveller;" ** and as his use was upon everything, he took occasion to 
raise a spiritual discourse from it , — * If we were so careful about 
accommodations in our way here, what care should we take in our 
spiritual journey ?* " This was but the cominciicement of a series of 
improvings of the incidents of the table which excited the ridicule of 
the malignant factor. His mirth was not quelled by the indignant 
frowns of the expounder, who at last stopped and sternly addressed 
him thus : ** Alas ! my soul is afHicted to say what I must say to you, 
sir, and I am constrained and pressed in s])irit to say it, and cannot 
help it. Sir, you now despise the grace of God, and mock at it ; 
but I tell you in the name of the I.ord, that the time is coming, and 
that very shortly, when you shall seek an offer of grace, but shall not 
find it.” The factor completed th«» measure of his iniquity by telling 
the household **that the fanatic minister had been pronouncing a 
curse on him, but he did not value him, nor it either.” Mr Hogg 
had retired and^n^lshed his devotions, when, ** just as he was step- 
ping into his bed, a servant comes and knoclcs at the door, and cries, 
* For the Lord’s sake, Mr Hogg, come down-stairs presently to the 
factor’s room ! ’ He put on his clothes as quickly as possible, and came 
down, but the wretch was dead before he reached him.”— Ibid., 266. 

The next instance refers to a deed of violence which was well 
known in its day, though Wodrow’s prophetic antecedent is not 
mentioned by its other narrators. In the days of persecution, Doug- 
las, a Covenanting clergyman, preached in the church of Hilton: “In 
the time of sermon, the Laird of Hilton comes in and charges him in 
the midst of his work to come out of the pulpit in the king’s name. 
Mr Douglas refused, whereupon the laird comes to the pulpit and 
pulls him out by force 1 When he saw he behoved to yield, he said, 

‘ Hilton, for this injury vou have done to the servant of God, know 
what you are to meet wnh ! In a little time you shall be brought 
into this church like a sticked sow.’ And in some little time after, 
Hilton was run through the body, and died by, if I mistake not, Annan- 
dale’s brother, either in a duel or a drunken tuilzie, and his corpse 
were brought in all bleeding into that church. ‘Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm.*” — Ibid., ii. 154. 

In the next page is an anecdote of Andrew Cant preaching at the 
market-cross of Aberdeen, where, being a malignant place, a boy 
threw a dead crow at him. “ He stopped a little, and said, ‘ I know 
not who this is who hath done this open affront — but be what they 
will, I am much mistaken if there be not as many gazing on him at 
his death as there are here this day,’^ — which fell out in some years. 
The man was taken up for robbing or some crime, and execute in the 
Grass-Market at Edinbuigh^ith abundance of onlookers. ‘ He that 
despiseth you despiseth Me.’” — ^Ibid., 155. 
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What rendered this inevitable was that the Covenanting 
party demanded that they should be above the civil 
power, other party stood by the Civil power, and 

the civil power stood by them. 

The political conditions, indeed, surrounding the infancy 
of the Hanover dynasty, were well suited to rear within 
the Establishment a pacific clergy. If the Jacobite gentry 
of a parish desired to fill its pulpit with one like-minded 
to themselves, they sought what was not to be found. 
Where estates had been forfeited for rebellion, it generally 
happened that any ecclesiastical patronage attached to 
them passed from the most dangerous of the Jacobites 
into the hands of the Government or its supporters. To 
have superseded the power of such patrons by a free 
election or veto, would have been to throw it into the 
hands of the enemy, since the bulk of the parishioners 
generally followed the Jacobite politics^f the forfeited 
house. But there was at hand another method of collect- 
ing popular suffrages more ductile than election or veto, 
and better suited to such occasions. The Call to the 
pastoral charge by the flock — ^by the heads of houses in 
communion with the Church — was still in practice as 
a relic of the “advocation'* attributed to the primitive 
Church. When the patron, the parishioners, and the pre- 
sentee were all in the Government interest, it became 
really the “harmonious call” it was in courtesy called 
even when it stirred up stnfe and malignity. When the 
Jacobite patron had forfeited his rights, but his opinions 
lingered among the people, the apparatus of the call was 
so adjusted, that the patron and the Presbytery acting in 
harmony were able to plant a mission in the heart of a 
hostile community. The Presbyterian clergy were thus 
the friends and allies of the Government, while the Epis- 
copal clergy were not only its avowed enemies, but went 
through the country as skulking criminals, at the mercy 
of every rigid or malicious informer. The Established 
ministers were officially consulted about the state of the 
country, and we find Presbyteries sending up to the kw- 
officers of the Crown instructions about the safe distribn- 
tion of Government appointments, and lists of the persons 
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whom it may be expedient to sdect as justices of peace 
in their districts.^ Men thus encouraged by ^ State, 
and its most powerful friends, became genially i^nscious 
of importance, and averse to faction and strife. Those 
among the Episcopalian gentry who desired to support the 
Government grew more and more reconciled to see Pres* 
b)rterians of this class become the successors of their 
departed Episcopal pastors, and were gradually absorbed 
into the Presbyterian Establishment. Hence the Church 
of Scotland was becoming daily more important as an ally 
of the Hanover Government, and a friend of the landed 
gentry. 

It was still a matter of form for the General Assembly 
to pass a resolution for the redress of certain “ grievances," 
but it had not the thundering emphasis of such work in 
the days of Melville or of Baillie. In the year 1717 an 
actual deput^ion attended at Court to represent these 
grievances.^ Patronage was one of them — and as the 
deputation showed that it enabled the Jacobites some- 
times to be mischievous, a remedy against that abuse 
was speedily granted. But far more urgently than any 
question about patronage, the deputation demanded the 
restoration of those laws for enforcing the judgments of the 
ecclesiastical courts by the civil power, which had been 


^ Wodrow’s Correspondence, ii. 1 24. 

* Diary of the Reverend William Mitchell, printed in the Spalding 
Miscellany, i. 227 et seq. The (list sentence is — “Mr William 
Hamilton and I, being sent by the Commission to endeavour redress 
of the grievances of the Church, came to London on the 9th Februaiy 
1717.” They had an audience of the king, and presented their 
memoriaL Mr Mitchell says: “February 21st. — We were intro- 
duced to the king, in his closet, by Roxburgh, and Mr Hamilton read 
the following speech to him in English, — Roxburgh having told us that 
he understood English, and that it was not fit the custom of speaking 
in French should be kept up.” The reader will remember how often 
the assertion of Archdeacon Coxe has been repeated, that Walpole 
and George 1 . spoke to each other in bad Latin, because the king 
could not speak English, and the minister was ignorant of Frendi. 
The deputation an interview with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The princess said— “Gentlemen, I am sony vour Church 
has grievances ; I hope they do not hurt you very much : but T 
pardon, I should have said your AirA” 

VOL. VllL a B 
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80 adroitly cast out of the statute-book in the adjustment 
of the Revolution Settlement. But the statesmen repelled 
the proposal with a brief emphasis, importing that they 
could not patiently hear it discussed, and candidly gave 
no hope of any such retreat into the old dominant prin- 
ciples of the Covenant. Another proposal could not be 
expected to meet a better reception on English ground — 
a repeal or restriction of the toleration to Episcopalians. 
Still the deputation had some reasonable practical ground 
to fall back upon even in this matter. Scots Presbyte- 
rians could not hold office in England without qualifying 
themselves through the Church of England — ^it seemed 
but fair that, until this was repealed, Scotland should have 
a retaliatory law, were it but in mere acknowledgment of 
th& local supremacy of the Scots Establishment. 

The deputation obtained an alteration in the form of the 
oath of abjuration. When they, who were bound to hold 
by Presbyterianism as the true govemmdlft of the Church, 
complained of the “ logical^ lie” that required member- 
ship of the Church of England as essential to their 
sovereign, this put a case intelligible to statesmen. If 
not in itself important in their eyes, it became important 
if it disturbed a powerful body of men, and the remedy 
was not difficult. The new form was a simple declaration 
of allegiance to the Hanover settlement, and a renuncia- 
tion or abjuration of the title of the exiled house ; but it 
contained none of the inconsistencies by which the eo 
clesiastical logicians had been distressed. The concession 
was not large ; but it was a concession to men desiring to 
feel satisfied, and fostered content. In the Act revising the 
oath a remedy was provided for the mischievous use of 
patronage, as a casud matter, touching, like the objects of 
the oath, on the loyalty of the clergy. By the fus devolu- 
tum^ if a vacancy in a parochial charge existed for six 
months with no presentation, the patron lost his right to 
present, and his power devolved on the Presbytery. Out of 
this some of the Jacobite patrons invented a method of 
teasing the Church. On occasion of a vacancy there 
would be a succession of presentations all following each 
other at internals less than six months, and all to persons 
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<vho were disqualified, or who certainly would not accept 
of the offer made to them. Sometimes these presentations 
were given in a sarcastic spirit to highly orthodox persons, 
who were already invested with more important and more 
remunerative charges, which they were certain not to feel 
a call for abandoning ; thus the charges so treated were 
kept vacant for a time indefinite, this being the object of 
the Jacobite patrons. The parliamentary remedy was 
simply a provision that the jus devoluium fell to the Pres- 
bytery, unless the patron presented a person who was 
qualified, and who accepted the presentation. This put 
the matter virtually into the hands of the Church. If she 
were, throughout, so zealous against patronage as to infuse 
through her members the creed that the unconditional ac- 
ceptance of a presentation was a desertion of their duty 
and a betrayal of their principles, the reward was imme- 
diately gainec^by the Church, which took the presentation 
into her own hands, and disposed of it as seemed fitting. 

This opportunity was so far seen and used that, in 
places where the majorities in the local Church courts 
were inimical to patronage, they made it an ecclesiastical 
offence to accept of an unconditional presentation ; and 
it came to be a well-understood practice in these districts, 
that presentees accepted only on some suitable condition, 
such as the concurrence of the congregation. One who 
afterwards lifted his testimony against the Church asserted 
in reference to this opportunity for neutralising patronage 
that ** there was no man that presumed to take, accept, or 
make use of a presentation, for several years after this 
Act was passed.” ^ It does not appear, however, that the 
majority of the Church were disposed to take advantage of 
this opportunity. They were, for the reasons which have 
just been noticed, becoming reconciled to the practice 
of patronage, or at least passive. While the Church thus 
presented a calm sedate front to the world, the fire of the 
Covenant was burning within. The zealots felt bitterly 
the loss of the old coercive powers for the enforcement of 
the judgments of ecdesiastical tribunals. They suspectedi 


1 Willison's Testimony, 48. 
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and not without cause, that theii representatives had not 
been zealous and indefatigable in pressing this matter; 
that their accommodating worldly brethren had too readily 
yielded to the views of statesmen who, as latitudinarian 
men of the world and free-livers, were averse to discipline. 
The zealous hankered, in fact^ after some relic of the 
power of the old Church. There the ecclesiastic had only 
to say, here is a heretic, when the dutiful civil power put the 
heretic to death. 'Fhe Covenanters were not cruel. They 
did not desire to put any one to death ; but they thought it 
hard that tliey could not enforce the faith of the Gospel 
and the righteousness of the law. In their difficulty they 
strove to make the most of their own particular powers of 
inquisition and discipline. They would take Satan into 
their own conclave, and wrestle with him there. 

Hence, within the Church, the system of discipline con- 
tinued to be a peculiar and remarkable inoqisition in the 
parishes Inhere old opinions ruled. JtS results, as found 
in kirk-session records, aniin popular allusions to the 
manners of the times, have produced much national scan- 
vial by the lubricity of their details, and suggested many 
a sneer against the tastes and habits of the clergy, who 
zealously hunted out so many frailties of the flesh and 
mysteries of morality. It has often given special grati- 
fication to those whose habits and opinions are not well 
fitted to meet a critical inquiry, to find that in those 
honest, resolute, and exterminating investigations, the 
searchers after scandal have found it in the very chosen 
vessels of grace in their own sanctuary. The perpetual 
indecorum of such investigations, and their frequent 
exposures of depravity in zealous professors, as the more 
rigid were termed, made people associate the frailties 
themselves, rather than their merciless exposure, with the 
Presbyterian system in Scotland. The mistake resembles 
that often made by foreigners who read our published 
jury trials, and mistake the scornful publicity sometimes 
given to connubial errors, for an indication that sudi 
habits are deeply rooted in our higher classes. 

It does not follow that because me clerical inquisition 
displayed scenes of revolting licentiousness, it created 
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them. But, on the other hand, it is very obvious to those 
who read the session records, and otherwise trace the 
manners of the age, that it did little, if anything, towards 
their suppression. The scenes it brou|;ht before the 
world were not of an edifying or purifying kind. The 
more vice was dragged from the dark, the more seemed to 
be left behind it to be dragged forth, and the inquisition 
went on, ceaseless and ineffective. The people became 
familiar with the sight — sometimes too familiar with its 
cause. If the degradation on one Sunday were insufficient, 
it should be followed by another and another. It became 
matter of boast that a parish had risen so much higher hx 
rigidity than its neighbours as to demand more appeal 
ances in the place of scorn. A frail victim was sometimes 
compelled to appear on nine or ten successive Sundays, 
exposed to the congregation in the seat of shame. The 
most noticeaRe effect often produced by the exliibition 
was in the gibes and indecorous talk of the young pea- 
sants, who, after a few significant glances during the 
admonition, and a few words at the church door, ad- 
journed the general question for discussion in the change- 
house. Sometimes it was noticed that the young Jacobite 
lairds, who would not be otherwise induced to enter a 
Presbyterian place of worship, strayed to the parish church 
to have an opportunity of seeing the latest addition to the 
frail sisterhood of the neighbourhood. The exposure 
sometimes hardened hearts otherwise redeemable; or 
drove the erring to deeper crimes for the concealment 
of their guilt. Thus this rigid system, however highly it 
niay have purified the virtue of the select few who were 
the patterns and leaders of the flock, doubtless deserved 
the reproach often cast upon it, of driving weaker brethren 
either into hypocrisy or recklessness, by compelling the 
people to be either puritans or reprobates. 

But whatever reproach this system may be liable to. 
does not fall on the clergy more than the rest of the com- 
munity among whom it prevailed. That the^ common 
people of the country warmly supported a rigid inquisi- 
tion^ is proved l^yond doubt by the attraction possessed 
by it in Dissenting Churches after it had died away in 
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the Establishment. We shall see that the decrease of difr 
dpline was one of the main grievances which created 
dissent in the eighteenth century. At this day it is be- 
lieved that, in some dissenting Presbyterian congregations, 
cleigymen whose enlightened principles are far beyond such 
customs, cannot escape unwillingly exercising some part 
of the functions of public rebuke ; their rigid followers, 
who have gone away with them from the beaten path to 
indulge in this and other spiritual luxuries, demand it. 

In fact, whether it were a resuscitation of the spirit of 
confession and absolution or not, it is clear that the 
system of discipline was felt as a privilege even by many 
of those who suffered from it. To have gone through the 
ordeal — termed justifying the offence " -—conveyed a 
comfortable sensation, of which they did not desire to be 
deprived. “ Justifying,” no doubt, was the term applied to 
the civil punishment of crime; but here' ft carried the 
import of a balancing of accounts. The thief •whose ears 
were nailed to the Tron had discharged his account with 
the law of man, and he who hAd submitted to discipline 
had discharged his account with the law of God. Hence 
laxness in administering discipline was a frequent and 
almost general charge against the backsliding clergy ; and 
those who had reason to fear its stripes, seem to have 
been not the least desirous to strengthen and uphold it.^ 

But whatever may be said of the self-imposed influence 
of inquisitorial scrutiny and rigid restraint among the 

^ ' I liave seen a process for deposing a clergyman on a charge ol 
laxness in discipline where the chief accuser and witness was one 
who had to complain that, having committed an act of incontinence, 
he was not required to do penance for it Hepburn, who separated 
from the Church as a Cameronian, when charged, before his separa- 
tion, with exercising discipline beyond the bounds of his parish, said : 
** With respect to that only instance libelled against me, the man had 
been under long conviction of his gplt, and was earnestly desirous of 
an opportunity to exoner his conscience by public confession, which, 
as I was credibly informed by some in the place where he lives, he 
1^ manifested by desiring access thereto from his minister, but was 
denied it Whereupon, having a child to be baptised with me, beine 
stumbled by lus minister’s foresaid refusal, and other things, 1 could 
not well det^ him the liberty of making a public adcnowledgment o' 
his fkult.** — ^Humble Bleedings for the Good Old Way, 213. 
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humbler classes, there were others whom these practices 
tempted to follow a system of gross hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, — the politicians who, without an honest sympathy 
in their views, desired to found political power on exter- 
nal conformity with the requisitions of the more rigidly 
religious. It would be difficult to decide how far some 
of them were sincere ; but it is certain that the extreme 
rigidity which the Covenanting Presbyterians exacted from 
those who were to be counted among themselves, created 
several instances of deep and audacious hypocrisy. 

As the type of this class, we may take James Erskine of 
Grange, whose memory is connected with a domestic ro- 
mance which, in its wild features, could only arise out of 
moral and social principles so exaggerated — to the present 
time fortunately so strange — as we shall find his to have 
been. He was a brother of the Earl of Mar, and the 
principles ofTimily attachment would have ranked him 
among the Jacobites, but that the perfidious versatility of 
the leader of the Rebellion prevented his family, as it did 
himself, from being claimed by any steady party. Erskine 
was placed on the bench in 1707, when he had but just 
reached manhood; he remained there until 1734. 

He had long, for private reasons, nourished against Sir 
Robert Walpole such a fierce spirit of revengeful hatred 
as hearts like his can alone imbibe. He determined to 
enter Parliament, and join the phalanx engaged in its long 
death-struggle with the tenacious minister, A bill was 
then before the House to regulate abuses in Scots elec- 
tions, and Walpole dropped into it a short clause disquali- 
fying judges of the Court of Session from being elected 
members of Parliament. He punished, but did not para- 
lyse, his opponent ; for Grange, having great reliance in his 
power of wounding, discarded his gown, and kept his seat 

Walpole had many secret feelers of political pulses dis- 
tributed hither and thither, and learned many things on 
which he quietly acted, without deeming it necessary to 
make them public. There is little doubt that he Imew 
Grange, under the mask of an ultra-Presbyterian, to be 
hatching plots with his brother and the Jacobites. In 
his coiffidential correspondence we find Grange speaking 
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moodily about official backs turned on him at leveeSi 
black looks from Lord Hay, and hints about things that 
had been seen in letters not intended for the perusal of 
those who had so seen them.^ The publication, in the 
present day, of some of his confidential letters, enables us 
to see what Sir Robert was likely to find said about him- 
self, when he intercepted the judge's correspondence. In 
one of them, dated in 1733, he speaks of an insolent and 
rapacious minister taxing the nation with war burdens 
during peace, yet afraid to vindicate the national honour 
against insulting enemies— covering the country with “ a 
swarm of fiscal vermin ” for the enforcement of his “ most 
damned excise scheme ” — “ plundering the revenue,” and 
using all his art and bribes to suppress inquiry — employing 
“ barefaced and avowed bribery of members of Parliament 
and others, and boasting of it — heaping up immense wealth 
to himself, and his most abject profligate f'jretitures of both 
sexes ” — and finally, and the great cause of all the lamen- 
tation, ** employing insignificant brutes or the greatest 
rogues,” “ while men of merit affid service, and of the best 
families and interest, are neglected and abused.” ^ Though 
Walpole did not care for public vengeance or exposure, he 
was not disposed to permit the man who was deeply dipped 
in Jacobite intrigues, and given to speaking in this fashion, 
to be both a judge and a member of Parliament 

Krskine’s social position was as peculiar as his domestic. 
From faint traces of his habits, it is known that he kept 
secret companionship with some of the profligate leader.'; 
of the Jacobite cause, but he required to conduct his in- 
tercourse with them, whether it were political or convivial, 
with dead secrecy. His frequent visits to London must 
have been a relief to the laborious mysteriousness of his 
convivial habits, while it opened to him a social circle, in 
which even one whose austerity was more sincere might 
have yielded to mingle. His brothei^s wife. Lady Mar, 
was the sister of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. He had 


^ See the very curious “ Letters of Lord Grange,” published in the 
third volume of the Miscellany of the Spalding Club. 

* Ibdd., ill. S7. 
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much intercourse with “ Avidion and his wife,” not always 
of a friendly character, and thus he was repeatedly in the 
centre of the most witty and brilliant circle of which the 
British empire could boast. In the exterior observances 
of what is polite and polished, it must have been in strange 
contrast with the arid zealots whom he met in Church 
courts, or the fierce, rough, Jacobite intriguers who 
shared his secret symposiums in the oyster-cellars of 
Edinburgh. 

But there was another sphere in which this versatile 
man had a position perhaps more peculiar still. His wife, 
a daughter of the Chiesly ot Dairy who murdered Presi- 
dent Lockhart, was a woman of fierce, proud, vindictive, 
and jealous temper. Aggravated apparently by habits of 
intoxication, her passions took at last the form of a par- 
tial insanity. She frequently exposed herself to notice 
hy violent oiTtbr'^aks ; and the pious friends of the judge 
pitied him sincerely in being subject to so terrible a 
domestic curse, accompanied by exposures doubly griev- 
ous to one of his sedate walk and conversation, while 
they admired the Christian meekness with which he bore 
the infliction. 

At length, one day about the beginning of the year 
1732, it was announced that the poor woman had died 
somewhat suddenly. It was a natural announcement sur- 
prising no one, and occasioning satisfaction rather than 
sorrow. Her funeral was duly attended, and she was 
soon forgotten. It was after the lapse of ten years that 
the strange secret of her fate was discovered. It is a part 
of her husband’s history so well known to the world as 
only to demand the briefest notice of its chief features. 
In the chambers which she occupied within a court in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, she was seized and gagged by 
a party of Highlanders. She was at first shifted about 
among the castellated mansions of some of the Lowland 
gentry, and at last entering the Highland line, was con- 
veyed through Glencoe, and onward deeper among the 
mountains, until she reached the savage shores of Loch 
Houm, where her keepers took boat for the Western Isles. 
She was for some time kept in the small island of Hesker, 
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near Skye, and was finally conveyed to the more remote 
island-prison of St Kilda. 

When this strange history became known, the venerable 
judge established a plausible vindication for himself: the 
woman, he said, was mad, and there was no asylum fit for 
such patients in Scotland; what better could be done than 
provide her with a retreat where she was at once secure 
from escape and safe from injury? On the other hand, 
it was hinted that there were political reasons for the re- 
moval of Lady Grange. The wonder-loving world troubled 
itself little about the motives at work, and opinions oscil- 
lated between the two views. But the terms of Grange's 
confidential letters show beyond doubt that it was not 
alone the frantic temper of the woman, but those dreadful 
secrets unfortunately in her possession, which her fierce 
vindicfiveness might lead her to reveal, that truly prompted 
him to act the kidnapper and jailor. He speaks of her 
threats as dealing with matters leading to Tybiirn or the 
Grassmarket — the place where the gibbet was erected in 
Edinburgh ; and though he naturally questioned if any one 
would seriously believe the assertions of the mad woman, 
he was inspired by them witli a lively terror, and finding 
that she was flying on the wings of vengeance, to make 
revelations in London, he, by aid of the friends who 
might have been implicated, stopped her career in the 
manner which aflbrds so formidable an instance of the 
organised power of the Scots Jacobites. 

But this is not all that is revealed by this tell-tale cor- 
respondence. His own wife was not the only woman of 
weak or unsettled intellect on whom he had designs. He 
had a near connection, as we have seen, in a sister of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. She, too, crosses the lines of 
his correspondence as one who suffered from irregularity 
of mind, though of a milder and less formidable character 
than the demon that possessed the murderer’s daughter. 
The letters open some complex questions about properly, 
in which his brother, his brother's wife, and he himself are 
concerned ; but they afford no clue to their mtricacies, 
and only show* that Grange desired eagerly to have the 
whole matter at his own disposal, and for that object 
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longed to get possession of the person of the Countess of 
Mar, and convey her to Scotland. He is seen complain- 
ing bitterly of the resistance to his plans offered by her 
relations, and especially by Lady Mary, whose sharp and 
fierce tongue seems to have galled his sensitive conscience 
beyond endurance. It is strange, just a year after the dis- 
appearance of his wife, to find him mentioning that they 
suspect, if he once get the poor woman in his possession, 
he may convey her to some remote solitude, where she 
will for ever be lost to the world. It appears from the 
correspondence that Grange, through some legal form, 
actually got possession of the poor lady, and was on his 
way with her to Scotland. It is natural to anticipate that 
her fate would have followed the precedent he had just set 
But he was pursued by a vigilant and daring enemy ; and 
he has to mention with indignant grief, that ere he crossed 
the Border with his valuable spoil, he was pounced upon 
by Lady Mary, armed with a King’s Bench warrant for the 
restoration of her sister.^ 

It is almost frightul to find a man of this kind in firm 
alliance with the most rigid Presbyterian divines, conform- 
ing to the worship and discipline of their Church, so as to 
fulfil the amplest requisites of the most exacting, and a 
powerful and well-trusted member of the Church courts. 
Among his many grounds of complaint, in his confessional 
letters, one is that men are advanced who had been 
unable, like himself, to make themselves acceptable to the 
religious world. He was an active as well as a submissive 
and conforming member. He was an ever-zealous advo- 
cate of the rights of “the Christian people.” On the 
other hand, if there was any act of rigour, of harassing 
inquisition, of indecent outrage on private life or opinion 
to be carried out, Grange was the man to whom it was 
committed, and he performed the duty with genuine and 
unconcealed enjoyment. ^ It was impossible for such 


^ Miscellany of Spalding Club, 31. 

* Many instances of his tyrannical and intolerant conduct may ^ 
found in Wodrow’s • Analecta.' He appears to have been the diief 
supporter on the bench of the punishment of Greenshields, the 
Episcopal clergyman. 
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hideous duplicity to walk about unsuspected, and honest 
simple-minded friends, like the zealous Wodrow, have 
occasionally to complain of the harsh insinuations thrown 
out against the virtuous and pious judge.^ 

It may be doubted if it increases the motliness of this 
character, that we find its owner keeping a diary in which 
he recorded his self-communings.^ It is difficult to say 
whether it was designed to impose on himself or impose 
on posterity, since it continues in a uniform strain the ex- 
alted tone of piety of one who, as Wodrow says, thought 
there was too much preaching up of morality and too little 
of Christ and grace. But there are some little symptoms 
throughout, as if of a conscience ill at ease within itself. 
It is the diary of a haunted mind, keeping up its religious 
fervour to drive out other thoughts, and seems to march 
steadily on in its adopted tone, 

**Like one that on a lonesome road doth walk iif fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, walks on, and turns ho more his 
head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend doth close behind him tread.** 

Such was I-,ord Grange. In reviewing his character, it 
would afford a depressing notion of human nature to 
believe that many of his contemporaries approached him 
in duplicity and hypocrisy. But he was, perhaps in an 
extreme form, the kind of man that a rigid system in 
which the powerful upper class of the country did not 
sincerely partake, was calculated to rear among those who 
pretended to comply with it. 

But the zealous Covenanting party to whom these 
peculiarities belonged was decreasing. The predominant 
party in the Church had a natural reluctance to frighten 
away the gradually conforming members of the Episcopal 


* One day, according to Wodrow, he found attached to his door a 

**villanQUS paper,*’ containing ’'Queries to my I/ird Grange,—!. 
Whether he be a Jesuite or not? 2. Whether he be a pensioner to 
the Pope? 3. Whether my Lord Grange can answer the former 
queries? 4. Whether, if he answer them, he ought to be believed?” 
-^Analecta, iii. 51a 

* See Extracts from the 'Diaiy of a Member of the College of Jus. 
tioe,' privately printed iiv tS43. 
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persuasion by too great an exhibition of rigour. The de- 
scendants of a large portion of the northern Episcopalians, 
and the gentry throughout the whole country, were gradu- 
ally becoming a valuable accession to the Established 
Church; and it suited neither the taste nor the interest of 
the majority of the clergy, by stem exactions, to keep them 
out of the sheepfold. These accessions were not, however, 
obtained without sacrifices. A great portion of the com- 
mon people, still partial to the old system, sought it where 
they could find it. And whether what the Church gained 
in one direction was compensation for what she lost in 
another, will, perhaps, long be matter of dispute. 

The proceedings of the General Assembly were visibly 
every year discarding a portion of the old fervid spiritual 
character, and assuming in its stead official formality and 
pomp. There was now no fear of any dispute between 
the spiritua^^ privileges of the Church and the temporal 
prerogative of the Crown ; for the Government imposed its 
influence through the constitution of the Assembly itself, 
and directed the serious part of the business much as the 
ministers of the Crown had been accustomed to lead the 
business of Parliament. The lord advocate and solicitor- 
general, attending as ruling elders, and bringing with them 
dieir prompt habits and aptitude in transacting business, 
discomfited muirland ministers, who had come from their 
distant manses heavily laden with far-sought and discursive 
arguments, which they purposed leisurely to deposit in the 
minds of their brethren. Sometimes the great Earl of Hay 
himself frowned down a pertinacious declaimer; and there 
was such an effective check on long discursive appeals, 
and violent protestations, that the fervent minority com- 
plained bitterly of their new bonds, rendered the more 
galling that their slavery to theEstablishment brought them 
under the scorn and derision of their Cameronian fnends 
who had departed from the flesh-pots of Egypt^ 

While the General Assembly, subject to such influences, 
dropped the fervour of “ the good old ways,’' it still lingered 
in the provincial courts. There was thus, as we shall pre* 


' See Wodrow’s Correspondence, iii. 254 €t s$q^ 
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sently see, great antagonism between, the local courts and 
that central body which was believed infallibly to represent 
them, because it was a general aggregate of their constitu- 
ent elements.^ 

Not desiring, and perhaps unable from the constitution 
of their body, to suit their measures to the local disposition 
and peculiarities of the districts, the Assembly required 
a general conformity with the views of their own majority 
— a conformity which, of course, involved antagonism to 
the views of that minority of the aggregate body which, 
in some of the districts, represented a sweeping local ma- 
jority. The cumulative majority, had Covenanting princi- 
ples predominated, would have swept the Church of every- 
thing uncovenanted. Now, however, the majority had 
turned the other way; and the relics of Covenanting prin- 
ciples^ though, on account of their fundamental connec- 
tion with the history and traditions of the Church, they 
could not be directly attacked, were palpably discounten- 
anced. This spirit was conspicuously distinct in the vexed 
questions about the collation and presentation of ministers. 
Whatever views the majority of^ the Assembly might hold, 
the provincial courts were naturally apt to follow the 
genius and habit of the place. In the north, the popular 
spirit, leaning to Episcopacy, supported that tone of Pres- 
byterianism which came nearest to it, while the south-west 
was still strongly Covenanting. In many instances the 
Church courts declined to give any effect to the decisions 
of the Assembly, and pursued their own accustomed way. 
A plan was then adopted for putting the principles of the 
majority of the Assembly in force in those districts where 
the local majority was on the other side. The decisions 


^ The result, shown in long-continued feud and occasional disrup- 
tion, gives some support to that view of ecclesiastical polity which 
condemns aggregate meetings of clerical bodies while approving of 
their free action in small local corporations. The promulgators of 
this view hold, that when clerical disputes are flittered away.in local 
discussions, here one party predominant, there another, there may be 

S neral discussion, but there are no critical conflicts ; and no majority, 
rdened by a training to conclusive efforts, and flushed with victory 
in pitched Mttles of debate, tramples upon an embittered and humili- 
ated minority. This was the policy enforced by Cromwell. 
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and instructions of the Assembly, instead of being com- 
mitted as usual to the local courts, were put into the 
hands of special committees for execution. These bodies, 
consisting of strangers in the districts where diey acted, 
and named Riding Committees, became signally offensive, 
and produced much local discontent.^ 

These changes in the practice of the Assembly, accom- 
panying a modification of the principles predominating in 
the Church of Scotland, produced the discussions and 
feuds of which it is now necessary to offer an account. 

The first touch of serious internal strife in the Church 
was the great Simson heresy. To those concerned in it, 
or immediately looking on, it was exciting enough in its 
day, and it was a long day; but neither in the intellectual 
prowess shown by the combatants, nor in the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, has it much hold on permanent 
interest Jjjhn Simson, the professor of divinity in the 
University ol" Glasgow, was long under suspicion of teach- 
ing erroneous doctrine on essential points. He was a 
metaphysical inquirer, whose mind appears to have wan- 
dered over minute subtleties without having the breadth of 
view or strength of classification which would enable him 
to group them into large principles. Hence arose much 
doubt and debate. If we are to believe the minuter 
opinions attributed to him, when pushed to ultimate con- 
clusions they would make a creed more like the Ration- 
alism of the present day, than the views which a Scots 
Presbyterian clergyman was bound in sincerity to his 
adopted faith to teach. The metaphysician seems to 
have aggravated the feeling against him by a silent but 
hardly disguised contempt of the country clergy and their 
clumsy handling of his subtleties. 

The siege laid to him in the Church courts was distaste- 
ful to the majority in the General Assembly, and was pro- 
tracted through long debates. There seems to have been 


^ Their name of “ Riding Committees” was derived, not from any 
equestrian practices or accomplishments attributed to them, but from 
an old semi-te(^nical expression which alludes to any authority set 
over another as overriding it. 
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no ultimate decision for or against him. He drops out of 
sight after fifteen years' litigation before the Church courts, 
during which his opponents were embittered by their 
baffled pursuit ; and that he had not been immediately 
cast forth as heretical, was one of the main causes of 
enmity against the prevailing party in the Church. 

While this quarrel went on slowly but bitterly, another 
feud arose between the Assembly and one of the local 
judicatories. It was a mere scuffle about the proper 
qualifications of a licentiate in divinity, and was forgotten 
in the mighty “ Marrow Controversy," now demanding our 
attention. 

There was published when Puritanism was triumphant 
in England, ‘The Marrow of Modern Divinity: Part First, 
touching the Covenant of Works and the Covenant of 
Grace^: Part Second, touching the most plain, pithy, and 
spiritual Exposition of the Ten Commandments.' The 
name of its author, Edward Fisher, willdiot^ be found in 
the ordinary biographical dictionaries, but he Happens to 
come within the respectable circle of Anthony Wood's 
academical notices ; and when** scoffers insisted that he 
was but an illiterate barber, it was shown from the ‘ Athenae 
Oxonienses,' that he was the son of a knight, and was a 
gentleman commoner of Brazen Nose, noted, as his book 
itself informs the reader, for his knowledge of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and his skill in ancient languages. 

This book had been long forgotten, when a soldier died 
in a remote parish of Berwickshire, leaving a few religious 
books. The Reverend Thomas Boston, author of ‘ The 
Fourfold State,’ when visiting his flock from house to 
house, one day stumbled on this little treasure. The first 
book he took up was, ‘ Christ's Blood Flowing Freely,' by 
Saltmarsh. This he laid aside as unedifying. The next 
volume he opened was ‘The Marrow;' and, fascinated 
with its genial contents, he read on, feeling that it at once 
opened to him that door of the sanctuary after which he 
had been but dubiously groping, and created that change 
of heart which it was the doctrine of his theological school 
to hold essential. The precious volume was handed 
about among devout friends ; and a party of the clergy, 
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believing that it contained an antidote to the opinions 
then poisoning the well of spiritual instruction, resolved 
to revive it. 

The volume was printed under the auspices of the 
Reverend James Hogg, and instantaneously achieved a 
mighty popularity. But its acceptability with one portion 
of the Church was met by the thorough antagonism of 
another. The publication of this book, avowedly as the 
standard of opinion by a party of the Church, created a 
rancorous and dreary controversy, in which the adherents 
of ‘ The Marrow ' were denounced as Antinomians, and 
their antagonists as mere Legalists. The ruling party in 
the Assembly had the folly to believe that they could 
quench the dispute by authority. In the year 1720 they 
passed an Act “ concerning a book entitled ‘ The Marrow 
of Modem Divinity,’ ” in which they denounced a series 
of specific opinions contained in its pages, prohibited 
the clergy from citing and recommending the book, and 
directed them, on the contrary, to exhort their people not 
to read or use it. Such injunctions are never obeyed. 
The popularity of the condemned book received a new 
impulse. Twelve of the most able and popular clergy in 
the Church, not content with simple disobedience, thought 
themselves constrained to lift up their testimony, and gave 
in to the Assembly a formal representation against their 
Act Those who adhered to this document received the 
party-title of the “ Marrow-men,” and became a power in 
the State which their opponents regretted that they had 
raised. Their triumph was enlarged and glorified by the 
publication, stimulated by the fervour of the controversy, 
of Boston's ‘ Fourfold State,' one of the most popular re- 
ligious books among the Presbyterians both of Scotland 
and England. This quarrel raised a more serious one in 
a question of practice. The minority of the Assembly, 
whenever they were beaten in divisions, loaded the table 
with “protestations” against the resolutions adopted; and 
the Assembly, determined to put down this practice as a 
nuisance, made a rule against it. 

Among the protestations thus rejected, a long and 
solemn “ Representation and Petition,” signed by forty- 

VOL. viiL a c 
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two clergymen, and presented in 1732, was refused a place 
in the official records of the court. From the events 
following, it had, however, a place in the history of the 
Church. It set forth the sins of the Assembly, both in 
what it had done and had left undone. As testimony to 
their sins of omission, there stood the Government oaths, 
the test demanded from Presbyterians holding office in 
England, the laxity of the Church in dealing with Pro- 
fessor Simson and other false teachers, the existence of 
patronage ; and — greatest scandal of all — the rise of an 
almost boundless toleration in Scotland, whereby error, 
superstition, and profaneness, are much encouraged, and 
the discipline of this Church weakened by withdrawing 
the concurrence of the civil magistrate.” 

It happened at this juncture that the Assembly aggra- 
vated all this neglect of sacred duty by a positive Act. 
By the jus devolutum for neglect to present/ -and through 
other incidents, the Church itself had an extensive ad- 
ministration of patronage. How was it to conduct this 
administration ? 9 

In 1732, an Act of Assembly was passed, regulating the 
method. A preliminary call should be signed by the 
elders and the Protestant heritors or landlords, and the 
congregation might state objections, the efficacy of which 
was to be judged by the Presbytery. Among others of 
a technical kind, there were two great sins in this 
arrangement : the one that the popular call was not put 
into the hands of the faithful communicants, but of the 
heritors, who might be Episcopalians, Jacobites, sceptics, 
or absentees ; the other, that it was the Presbytery, not 
the congregation, who were finally to decide. The king- 
dom said to be not of this world was thus connected wiffi 
the basest elements of worldliness. It fell to the lot of 
Ebenezer Erskine to find a place where, with the force of 
authority, he could lift up his voice against the deed. He 
was moderator of the Synod of Stirling and Perth. The 
period of his presidency was expiring; but before hand- 
ing his successor into the chair, it was his duty, according 
to established etiquette, to preach a farewell sermon to 
the Synod. It was delivered on the i8th of October.. 
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Present on that oc^ion were many of those who had 
carried the offensive Act. Perhaps it was not the 
preacher's intention to launch into controversy; but 
seeing there those whom he counted the betrayers of their 
sacred trust — led on probably by his text, “The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head stone of 
the comer,” — he felt growing within him that invincible 
impetus to denounce the compliances of the times, which 
was believed to be not only a solemn duty of him who 
occupied the chair of exhortation and reproof, but a sort 
of inspiration from a higher power, which it was a wicked- 
ness to resist. He heard the “ Cry aloud, spare not : lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people their 
transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins and 
forthwith he rushed into a rapid denunciation of the 
many prevailing defections with which he and his friends 
charged the«Church of Scotland, assailing the unfaithful 
builders with that ready, fervid, and seemingly irrestrain- 
able rather than artificially created rhetoric of which he 
was a master.^ 

The position of the unfaithful builders there present 
was not agreeable. They complained of bad taste, and 
something like bad faith, in one having incidentally the 
command of that unassailable clerical fortress, the pulpit, 
employing it in fighting his polemical battles. But oppo- 

^ In the ensuing pages, besides the documents specially referred 
to, and the pamphlets of the day, use has been made of the following 
works: 'Memous of the Secession,' by the Rev. John Brown of 
Haddington — ^lent to me by his late grandson, the third of a race of 
distinguished divines. This is the extended work whence its author's 
sketch of the * History of the Secession’ was abridged. *A De- 
fence of the Reformation Principles of the Church of Scotland,' 
by William Wilson, A.M., Minister of the Gospel at Perth. 
'Memoirs of the Rev. William Wilson,' by the Rev. Andrew 
Ferrier. ‘A Fair and Impartial Testimony, essayed in name of 
a number of Ministers, Elders, and Christian People of the Church 
of Scotland, unto the laudable Principles, Wrestling and Attain- 
ments of that Church, &c., commomy called "Willison's Testi- 
mony.’*’ Gib’s 'Display of the Secession Testimony.’ 'History 
of the Secession* Cbuidi,’ by the Rev. John M’Kerrow. Series of 
histories and biomphies, published under the title of 'The United 
Presbyterian Fathers.’ 
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site parties can never be found to take the same view 
of such matters. Erskine’s friends deemed that he had 
providentially been set in that pulpit, before the chief 
offenders, that he might castigate them with the stripes of 
righteous scorn ; and in their complaints they received no 
more sympathy than the convicted offender who grumbles 
about the judge’s admonition. 

Ebenezer Erskine was then in the fifty-second year of 
his age. He was a scholar and a gentleman; and his 
acquirements and deportment saved him from the reproach 
of ignorant and vulgar fanaticism. Though the son of a 
nonjuring clergyman of the days of the persecution, and 
said indeed, traditionally, to have been born in the State 
prison of the Bass, he was a man of lineage, counting kin 
with some of the first houses in Sotland. He thus united 
thosc^two idols of the Scots common people, which they 
regretted to see so seldom in conjunetjon-^antiquity of 
blood and orthodoxy of creed. His popularity and in- 
fluence over the people were vast. He possessed that 
rising and seemingly involuntary and irresistibly-fed elo- 
quence, ever welcome and refreshing to the fervent Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, who have not even yet lost an old 
standing objection to prepared and digested discourses, 
especially when they carry the evidence of their premed- 
itation to the pulpit, by being read from a manuscript^ 
Erskine was a gushing fountain of the living waters of 
their favourite rhetoric that never failed them. Hence, 
on the great days of assemblage at the communion, 
people would flock from far across the hills to the deep 


^ This, like many othei of the peculiar traditions of the Church, 
seems to have had its origin in the days wlien tlie popular clergy 
were scarcely deemed ordinary human beings, and were supposed to 
speak under direct inspiration. In the “Representation** of 1732, 
there was complaint of the “method and strain of preaching*’ in- 
troduced by young ministeis, very offensive to many of God’s people, 
and no small obstruction of spiritual edification.’* “ Yea,** the 
document continued, “a young minister appointed to preach before 
his majesty’s Commissioner to the last Assembly, had the assurance, 
even on that solemn occasion, to add to former innovations that of 
reading his sermon openly, though he could not but know it would 
give great offence both to ministeis and people of this Church.” 
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emphatic enjoyment of that religious festival in the quiet 
parish of Portmoak, and sat in thousands on the hillside, 
deriving exquisite enjoyment from addresses, which, after 
the first surprise of their novelty and vivid rhetoric wss 
over, would have been eminently tiresome to persons of 
different religious sentiments. 

Such was the person who took the opportunity of occu- 
pying the pulpit to denounce the principles of the eccle- 
siastical brethren who sat around him. His hearers, who 
were also his judges, lost not a moment in bringing him 
for judgment before the Synod they were assembled to 
hold ; and after a debate, hot and fierce, as its immediate 
exciting cause would naturally render it, the body resolved 
that he should be rebuked and admonished. But as on 
one driven forward on his course by impulses not control- 
lable by the human will, the storm so beginning fell in 
vain. “ According to the utterance,*' he said, “ ^ven by 
the Lord to me at Perth, I have delivered His mind, par- 
ticularly with relation to some pervading acts of the day, 
which to me arc matter of confession, and therefore I dare 
not retract the least part of that testimony.** 

The question was appealed to the General Assembly, 
which sat on the 3d of May 1733. Erskine was heard in 
his defence, but there was a clear majority against him ; 
and the rebuke was confirmed. The As^mbly, according 
to the rule which had given so much offence, would not 
permit Erskine, and three brethren who supported him, to 
enter a “ protestation ** against their proceedings. It hap- 
pened, however, that ere they withdrew, they left the 
document of protest on the table. It passed some time 
unnoticed — the Assembly were proceeding to other busi- 
ness, and indeed were indulging themselves in the belief 
that the affair was over, when the portentous bit of paper 
caught the eye of a certain Mr James Nasmyth, minister 
of Dalmeny, pronounced by a contemporary “ a fiery man 
in the corrupt measures of that time.” Staling up, he 
raised instant curiosity by begging that business might 
cease until he intimated a momentous discovery; and then, 
with a loud voice calculated to deepen the obdurate tone 
of the offensive matter, he read forth the emphatic pro- 
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testation. Though thus read by one of themselves, it had 
no less irritating an influence on the assemblage than if it 
had been boldly proclaimed against their rules and com- 
mands by the recusants. An offlcer of the Assembly was 
despatched to find the four brethren and bring them up to 
the bar. A committee was appointed to “ deal with them ” 
according to the practice of the Church : but all in vain. 
It was then resolved, in an angry house, that the Commis- 
sion which represents the Assembly in the long interval 
between its sittings, should deal with these recusants, and 
if they did not show penitence, should depose them from 
their functions, announcing a higher ecclesiastical punish- 
ment should they still remain contumacious.^ 

When brought up before this body, they had no more 
intention of retracting and expressing sorrow, than of 
renouncing their baptism and becoming Mohammedans. 
Erskine, indeed, in the mean time ejnpldyed himself 
in publishing his offensive sermon, with some vindicatory 
passages expressive of his determination to abide by it. 
In fact, the little cluster of fPiends began to feel their 
strength in the Church, where a large party were forming, 
who, if not with them in all their views, exclaimed vehe- 
mently against their being punished. In August they 
were suspended from their duties. In November the 
higher punishment for contumacy was imposed, the tenor 
of which was to loose their relation to their charges, and 
declare them no longer members of the Church of Scot- 
land, — a sentence which had the substantial effect, though 
not the opprobrious name, of an absolute deposition from 
the ministry. These things were done, it will be observed, 
by the Commission, which was properly a committee, and 
they might be revoked by the Assembly at a formal sitting, 
so that the absolute amputation was still avoidable. 

It seemed now that there was to be reaction and recon- 
ciliation. Such a spirit can be traced through some tedi- 


^ See the account of the scene at the commencement of ' The Dis- 
play of the Secession Testimony,' by the celebrated Secession der- 
g^an, Adam Gib, who was present : and Thomson's * HistoncM 
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OU8 technicalities ; but it may be sufficient to say that, in- 
structed by the General Assembly, the provincial Synod 
of Stirling restored Erskine and his three brethren to their 
ministerial position, and all seemed well again. Let 
by-gones be by-gones,” was one of the expressions of 
good-fellowship offered at the bar of the ecclesiastical 
tribunal by those who had been the judges, to those who 
had been the convicts ; and to show how sipcere was the 
spirit of reconciliation, Erskine was asked to be modera- 
tor of his Presbytery — a deputation from which waited on 
him, with ^eat courtesy, as on a hostile power with which 
peace had just been concluded, to desire him to become 
their chainnan. 

He declined the honour; and an affair which is gener- 
ally one of etiquette and routine, afforded the first indi- 
cation of a haughty spirit of religious isolation, which 
rapidly developed itself among the recusants when the 
pressure of the Establishment was removed. Dissent in 
England had generally been gentle, or at least humble, — 
its adherents, conscious of the strength and splendour of 
the great Establishment from which Siey departed, quietly 
seeking relief for tender consciences. In Scotland, every 
cluster separating from the Establishment — and even, as 
we shall see, sub-separating itself from any considerable 
dissenting body — at once assumed the position of “ the 
Church,” became an ecclesiastical power, and passed sen- 
tence on the body from which it had separated, as hereti- 
cal and schismatic. There was a reason for the distinc- 
tion in the relative character of the two Churches. In 
England, it was not only that, in looking from the Church 
to Dissent, men of social rank and high scholarship were 
put in comparison with flighty attorneys' clerks, and seri- 
ous weavers, who had got a call ; but that the great Es- 
tablishment to which, with a mere scattering of exceptions, 
the main bulk of the nation was attached, kept to its old 
principles, while the Dissenters struck out innovations. 
Hence, by a natural law of English feeling, which abhors 
novelties, they were condemned to content themselves 
• with the mere outskirts of the population. On the other 
hand, Scots dissent always tended to preserve the old 
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principles of the Church, whence the Establishment, by 
the progress of enlightenment, as some said — ^by deterio- 
ration, according to others — ^was lapsing. Looking at 
these distinctions, the conduct of Erskine and his brethren 
is natural. Day by day, though feeling more deeply that 
the Establishment was lapsing from what they deemed 
fundamental principles, they were unwilling to separate 
themselves and make their stand ; but once having done 
so, they set a century between themselves and the Church, 
dividing themselves from all the laxities of modern days ; 
and, taking up their position as the old Covenanting 
Church of Charles I.*s day, they put on trial from that 
high antique judgment-seat the degenerate Scots Estab- 
lishment, and condemned it. They had remained in the 
Establishment, not as loving and aiding it in the spirit 
which influenced it, but for the purpose of overcoming the 
evil spirit, and turning the policy of the bod3^in the right 
direction. Failing in this, they resolvecf to go*forth, and, 
taking their place on the eminence where it ought to have 
stood, pronounce sentence agakist it. 

Thus the tone of those who had been receiving sym- 
pathy as the victims of clerical oppression began to be 
haughty and authoritative. It was not solely directed in 
argumentative hostility against those who had oppressed 
them, but in disdainful reproof to those who, though sym- 
pathising with them, remained in connection with the err- 
ing Establishment 

The recusants had, in fact, on the 15th of December 
1733, met at a remote hamlet in Kinross-shire, called 
Gairney Brig, where they formed themselves into a f^res- 
b)rtery, — thus becoming a Presbyterian Church court dis- 
tinct from the Establishment’s tribunals. They yet were 
not disconnected, as clergymen, with their parishes, or as 
incumbents with their stipends. Gaining some accessions 
to their numbers, they drew up a formal statement of their 
ground of separation from the Establishment. It was 
deemed afterwards to be merely provisional, and received 
the name of “ The Extra-judicial Testimony,” when, in 
173b, a fuller document, which must be held as the re-« 
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vised standard of the Secession, was issued, and received 
the distinguishing title of “The Judicial Testimony.**^ 

In 1742 they issued what was called “An enlarge- 
ment of their testimony, with respect to some injuries done 
to the doctrine of grace ^ — a polemical criticism on pre- 
vailing doctrines of the Church of Scotland, and in a g^at 
measure a vindication of the principles of Fisher's ‘ Mar- 
row of Modem Divinity.' The “Judicial Testimony " is a 
great historical dissertation on the departure of the Church 
from the good old ways of the Melvilles and the Cove- 
nanting days. If it had not been that all has been already 
told in this history, it might be necessary to follow the 
narrative of the Testimony. It may suffice to say, that in 
the eloquent reminiscences of departed glory, the practical 
grievance of the day — the exercise of patronage — drops 
into insignificance, while other grievances are opened that 
seem sadly ffnworthy of the occasion. In this part of their 
testimony the Seceders left a prominent mark for the 
scorner, in denouncing along with stage-plays and other 
vanities, the repeal of the laws against witchcraft, — 3, pas- 
sage to which it is necessary to refer as a feature of the 
times, but which it would scarcely be fair to pass over 
without mentioning that it did not stand long recorded, 
without calling regretful notice from influential members 
of the new Church. 2 

1 'Act, Declaration, and Testimony for the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the Church of Scotland, agreeable to 
the Word of God, the Confession of Faith, the National Covenant 
of Scotland, and the Solemn League and Covenant of the three na- 
tions, and against several steps of defection from the same, both in 
former and present times ; by some ministers associate together for 
the exercise of Church government and discipline in a presbyterial 
capacity. ’ It is often found printed in a separate pamphlet. 

The very remarkable part of the testimony here alluded to is the 
following : — 

“All the above-mentioned steps of defection and apostasy are 
followed with many evident signs and causes of the Lord’s departure ; 
such as abounding profanity, impiety, and the vilest immoralities of 
all so^ — ^wherewith the land is greatly polluted. The profane 
.diversions of the stage, together with night assemblies and balls. 
These sinful occasions of wantonness and prodigality are encouraged 
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The testimony was not merely an exoneration of its 
adherents ; it was the decree of a supreme ecclesiastical 
court, which, if it was not, yet ought to be, binding on all 
men; and so it concluded each case of offence with a 
decision, in which they “ judge it their duty to condemn, 
like as they hereby do condemn, all the foresaid steps oi 
defection, for the several grounds and reasons above con- 
descended upon, as contrary to the Word of God and our 
solemn Covenant engagements ; and they hereby declare 
that they are national sins^ and every one of them may be 
justly reckoned among the grounds and causes of the 
Lord’s indignation and controversy with us, for which all 
ranks of persons have reason to be deeply humbled before 
the Lord.” 

It was natural that the Cameronians should expect to 
find, in the body departing from the Establishment, an 
accession to their own rigid ranks, and a commencement 
of that enlargement of their true Church, which was to 
spread its victories over the world. They moved with 
their usual prompt activity, and prepared a commentary 
on the ** Testimony ” of the Seceders, laying down forty 
heads of omission in the condemnatory portion of the 
document, or so many farther defections of the times which 
it was necessary to denounce, ere the new sect had puri- 
fied itself sufficiently to be enrolled among the united 


and countenanced in the most considerable cities of the nation. Like- 
wise an idolatrous picture of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
well received in some remarkable places of the land. And though 
Pcmish errors and delusions abound more and more, and the abomin- 
able idolatry of the mass is openly frequented in many comers of this 
land ; yet no proper nor effectual remedies are applied against this 
growing evil. Ana particularly, Church discipline is not duly exercised 
a^inst Papists, according to former laudable acts and constitutions of 
diis Church. And of late the penal statutes against witches have been 
repealed, contrary to the express letter of the law of God — * Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to hve.’ * There shall not be found among 
you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire ; or that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an endumter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer : for all that do these are an abomination 
to the Lord : and because of these abominations, the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee.’ ” 
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societies. This comprehensive addition to the testimonies, 
beginning near home, denounced the kirk treasurer of 
Edinburgh for a virtual sale of indulgences, by receiving 
money payments as a substitute for ecclesiastical penance 
from erring persons subjected to discipline; and expanding 
its censures, passed through attacks on the internal admin- 
istration of the British Government, to the foreign policy 
which involved the nation in the wickedness of alliance 
with the followers of Popery.^ 

But with an appearance of external similarity, there was 
a radical distinction between the two bodies of Dissenters 
which rendered an alliance impossible. The tendency of 
the Secession, though it did not appear distinctly until 
after the lapse of years, was to deal solely with religion 
and spiritud matters. They were the soldiers of no theo- 
cracy such as that of the Hill-men, whose mission it was 
to enforce tlfb reign of righteousness in all things. Their 
tendency was to be loyal to the constitution, where it did 
not tou<^ the rights they counted spiritual. The proffered 
alliance with the Cameronians dropped immediately ; and 
the earliest difficulties of the new body were in severing 
from themselves some coadjutors who desired to mix up 
attacks upon the policy of the State with the testimonies 
of the Secession. Among the charges against them of 
assuming the functions of the Established Church, was 
their early excommunication of members of their body, for 
uttering sentiments disloyal to the Government 
Though the Seceders had isolated themselves so early 
as the year 1733, it was not until May, in the year 1740, 
that they were fairly severed by a judicial act of the 
General Assembly from the Established Church. Many 
efforts were made to reconcile them ; but they were now 
the haughty condemners, rather than the reluctant impugn- 
ers, of 3 ie Establishment. They were not to go thither 
and seek an entrance; they called on that body to come to 
them, and, by penitence for past transgressions, be recon- 
ciled to the true Church. The body then amounted to eight 
in number; and, speedily increasing, they formed them- 


1 Brown’s MS., 73. 
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selves into a synod, appointed a seminaiy, and ordained 
pastors. 

An event already related served incidentally to swell 
their ranks. The Act about the Porteous Mob, with the 
oflFer of a reward for the apprehension of the murderers, 
was, as we have seen, appointed with signal legislative 
folly, to be read from every parochial pulpit during the 
time of divine worship on the first Sunday of each month 
during a year. Perverse ingenuity could scarcely have 
devised a better means of dividing and breaking up the 
Presbyterian Establishment. The Seceders received 
among themselves the few, out of a large discontented 
*body, to whom this imposition was intolerable. Had the 
managers of the Secession, indeed, been men after this 
world, they might, through this and other causes, have by 
subtlb management at once made a large and influential 
church. But they evidently acted from the*beginning on 
simple honest impulse, without guile, or reli^ce on the 
arm of the flesh. They made no arrangement for their 
own maintenance as a clericsfi body. And, what seems 
more remarkable, they organised no system, and made no 
serious effort to bring forth the great body in the Church 
who certainly thought with them. The numbers on their 
side were shown, not only by the continued increase of 
their own body, but by the formation, a few years after- 
wards, of the Relief Church, for receiving those members 
of the Establishment who, like them, felt aggrieved by 
the policy then ruling its conduct. Peculiar circum- 
stances prevented the dissentient element from spontane- 
ously separating from the Establishment in one compact 
mass. In the southern counties, touching the favoured 
abode of the Cameronians, there was a preponderance of 
clergy who always approached their primitive Covenanting 
spirit. But it was exactly their preponderance that pre- 
vented them, by having matters in their local courts their 
own way, from feeling the grievances of those who, in the 
middle and nortliem districts, held the same views. Thus 
the Secession came out from that part of the Church 
where, locally, its principles were weakest. Hence a 
large pany remained in the Establishment, thoroughly dis* 
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contented with its ruling principles ; while the Secession 
found in them jealous rivals in religious fervour, instead 
of conducting them forth as ardent allies. 

This was the time when the gifted Whitfield was in the 
middle of those conquering labours in which he passed from 
place to p>lace like an arousing spirit It appeared as if a 
great revival in England were accompanying the resto- 
ration of primitive faith in Scotland, Erskine and he 
naturally came together, and their intercourse promised 
a cheerful and effective union. Whitfield arrived in 
Edinburgh in July 1741, and, declining all pressing in- 
vitations to occupy metropolitan pulpits, he sped to 
Erskine's humble meeting-house in Dunfermline, and 
gave forth one of the stirring harangues, which bore even 
such high-wrought spirits as the Secession leader’s habitual 
listeners up to a new elevation of spiritual excitement. 
But WhitheffL did not know the men he had to deal with. 
It was proposed that a conference should take place on 
the points of difference between Presbytery and Episco- 
pacy; and the English clergyman found this to mean, 
that the only condition on which he could be admitted 
into alliance with the Associate Synod, was by abjuring 
his ordination as an Episcopal clergyman, and condemn- 
ing not only Episcopacy, but all forms of Church govern- 
ment differing from the new form now set before him. 
He found far more fellowship in the Establishment than 
in the haughty Seceders. 

In a southern parish called Cambuslang there had 
arisen one of those strange and melancholy exhibitions 
called religious revivals, with which, fortunately, Scotland 
has been but rarely and but casually visited. The “ Cam- 
buslang Wark,*’ heretofore presided over by Mr M‘Culloch, 
the minister of the parish, exhibited the usual phenomena 
of such orgies — the profuse fits of weeping and trembling, 
the endemic epilepsies and faintings, the contortions and 
howls, with terrible symptoms of contrition emitted by 
old obdurate sinners awakened with a sudden lightning- 
flash to all the horrors of their condition. But another 
and more potent spirit was invoked when Whitfield joined 
the reverend local leader, and his cluster of zealous couq- 
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tr^ divines. The spiritual tempest was worked up to its 
wudest dimax, when, in an encampment of tents on the 
hillside, Whitfield, at the head of a band of deigy, held, 
day after day, a festival, which might be called a^ul, but 
scarcdy solemn, among a multitude, calculated by con- 
temporaiy writers to amount to 30,000 people. 

These exhibitions, which occurred in the year 1742, 
were little pleasing to the more moderate part of the 
Establishment, but by the Seceders they were positively 
denounced as the work of the devil, and a fast was ap- 
pointed as a solemn penitence for these sins of the land. 
It need hardly be said that this unexpected movement 
was attributed more to envy than sincerity or wise mode- 
ration.^ It gave birth to an irritating controversy, in 
which opprobrious names were discharged, and base 
motives imputed on either side, with pretty equal vehe- 
mence and success. ^ 

In the mean time, a deeper voice ros& high above this 
disputative clamour, and the Seceders were startled by 
finding a body of fierce and loud denouncers arising by 
their side in our old friends the Cameronians. They were 
supremely indignant on discovering that Whitfield and 
his friends in the Establishment were excelling them in 
fervour, unction, and eveiy other of their boasted qualities, 
except their intolerance ; and so the persecuted remnant, 
as they still called themselves, because they were unable 
to persecute the rest of the world, issued one of tfieir 
vehement, interminable testimonies, against Whitfield and 
the “ Cambuslang Wark.” ^ 


1 Mr M‘Kerrow — whose * History of the Secession,’ with a 
strong sympathetic leaning, is a very fair and impartial book — con- 
demns the conduct of his friends on this occasion. 

^ ‘ The Declaration, Protestation, and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Fopish, anti-Lutheran, anti-Prelatic, anti-Whit- 
(ieldian, anti-Erastian, anti- Sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of 
Christ in Scotland, published against Mr Geoige Whitfield and his 
encouragers, and against the work at Cambuslang and other places.’ 
'fhe protesters denounce ** the present lukewarm, lAodicean minis- 
ters and professors of this Erastian Church, whose wm are such as 
may astonidi the heavens, and make them horribly aMd and veiy 
desolate, because they have forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living 
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The external history of the Seceders affords nothing 
worthy of note within &e period embraced by this work, 
save tbe characteristic political fact, that both their deigy 
and lai^ were conspicuously loyal during the insurrection, 
exhibiting, what these pages have now had frequently to 
record, the extreme Presbyterians ever in the breach when 
the Parliamentaiy Settlement comes into actual danger. In 
the tenor of their subsequent history, there are character- 
istics common to successful secessions. When the cluster 
of gifted enthusiasts who founded the system passed away, 
their popularity and the adherence it brought around the , 
cause attracted towards it inferior men, with a lower tone 
of mind and humbler abilities, who despised learning 
and all earthly lights, and devoted themselves rather to 
keep their numerous plebeian following down to a dead 
level, than to elevate them in the social scale. Their 
Church was ^peculiarly that of the humbler classes, into 
whom it was charged with infusing a stiff pragmatical 
conceit of righteousness, which, if it was offensive to the 
other classes, ought to have had this merit in their eyes, 
that it gave the poor that contented feeling of superiority 
and self-satisfaction in their spiritual condition, which 
prevented them from being politically dangerous. The 
gentry, with whom no kind of Presbyterianism was ever 
prevalent, had far less connection with the Secession than 
with its earlier forms. They looked on this Church with 
a hostile eye, and, under exaggerated notions thus formed, 

■ 

water, His true covenanted cause, truth, and ways, and have hewn 
out to themselves broken cisterns, which can hold no water, in walk- 
ing after the imaginations of their own hearts, and gadding about to 
change their ways, by going in the way of Egypt and Assyria to drink 
the waters of Sihor and the river, even the poisonable puddles of 
Prelacy and Sectarianism. ” Whitfield is called “ an abjured prelatic 
hireling, of as lax toleration principles as any that ever set up for the 
advanang of the kingdom of Satan and his followers are ** as far 
forsaken of God, and as far ensnared by Satan, as the children of 
Israel were when, in an unsanctified fit of madness, they were dancing 
about the golden calf, to the dishonour of God and their own sin and 
shame among their enemies.’* They find that the whole affair 
** looks like me time wherein the devil is come down to Scotland, 
having great power, because he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time.^ 
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the Seceder minister was generally deemed the focus of 
all that was obdurately bigoted and barbarous, — the sup- 
porter of superstitious provincialisms and obsolete vul- 
garities, the opponent of science, machinery, inoculation, 
improved tastes, and rational enjoyments. Suspicion 
doubtless tended to sour its objects, and, in their avowed 
principles of conduct, they sometimes gave too much 
foundation for such exaggerated charges. 

Just after the period at which our history concludes, in 
the year 1747, the Associate Synod had accomplished a 
severance into two bodies, having to each other an irre- 
concilable enmity, called Burghers and Anti-burghers. 
Their conflict arose out of an oath appointed as a criterion 
of burghership in the towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Perth. During the present generation the bulk of all the 
Secessions from the Presbyterian Establishment have been 
reunited in the powerful and respectable “ United Presby- 
terian Church.” But the early histor^ of these bodies 
justified the belief that Presbyterianism was breaking up 
into countless schisms. Eadf of the two branches of the 
Secession split on a second dispute, so that there came to be 
four bodies, each the only true Church — namely, ist, The 
New Light Burghers ; 2d, The New Light Anti-burghers ; 3d, 
The Old Light Burghers; 4th,The Old Light Anti-burghers. 

A new race, however, counting among them many emi- 
nent men, evidently felt the painful position of adhering, 
in days of advancing toleration, to standards embodying 
in their sternest form the religious dominatibn of the 
seventeenth century. They conceived the bold design of 
disconnecting themselves from the whole machinery of 
intolerance, by applying their standards to spiritual mat- 
ters solely, and denying the right of the Church to be con- 
nected, whether by giving or taking, with the State. Thus, 
the Covenant might denounce Episcopacy and Indepen- 
dency as it willed — it could speak daggers, but use none. 
Their doctrine took the carnal weapon out of the persecu- 
tor’s hands, and left him only the spiritual. The cleansing 
of a Church from all the vile old armoury of intolerance 
was never more beautifully and simply accomplished 
than by the promulgators of that “ new light ” which is 
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now the prevalent principle among the followers of the 
Secession. 

Another sect protested against the intolerant spirit of 
the Covenant. Their founder was John Glass. He was 
a man of peculiar and remarkable abilities, but they 
had not that conformity with the tone and tendency 
of the popular mind necessary in the founder of a great 
sect, or the leader of a large religious body. While the 
Seceders began by the adoption and fervid support of the 
Covenant, and managed adroitly to cast off its intoler- 
ances, Glass at once roused angry defiance in every 
quarter, by denouncing that great national testimony as 
intolerant, t3rrannical, and unchristian. One who com- 
menced his exhortations in this spirit, could not acquire 
many auditors, whatever conclusions he might finally lead 
them to. He entered on many subtle matters of doctrine, 
which, unsvtfted for consideration here, will be found 
amply discussed in a multitude of contemporary pamph- 
lets. But in his opinions, so far as they related to the ten- 
dency of the Covenant, the principles of toleration were 
announced with remarkable clearness and decision. The 
small sect founded by him — called Glassites, and some- 
times Sandemanians, after the name of an eminent member 
of their body — exists to this day. 

The Glassites differed from the other sects separating 
tliemselves from the Established Church, in adopting a 
peculiar and distinct method of service, or of devotion 
in their SPhiiday assemblages. In the other secessions 
there was a rigid observance of the usages of the body 
whence they severed themselves; and through all — the 
Establishment and its Seceding companions — there was 
something like a competition in the preservation of the 
primitive purity of the worship. Its principles were the 
repudiation of litur^cal forms, of kneeling at prayer, and 
of instrumental music. Just within the period of this his- 
tory, an addition was made to the department of vocal 
praise in the preparation' of ‘ Translations and Paraphrases 
of several passages of Sacred Scripture.* The first collec- 
tion of these was made in 1745. It was not then enjoined 
for use in churches, but it was printed for distribution, and 
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came into use chiefly in domestic worship. It is stated that 
^‘of these, nineteen were by Dr Watts ; three by Blair, the 
author of ‘The Grave;’ three by William Robertson, 
minister of Greyfriars’, and father of the historian ; two by 
Dr Doddridge, and one by Mr Randall of Stirling.” ^ It 
was set forth in the printed copies of this collection, 
that “ the committee who prepared them chiefly aimed at 
having the sense of Scripture expressed in easy verse, 
such as might be fitted to raise devotion, might be intelli* 
gible to all, and might rise above contempt from persons 
of better taste.” ^ 

During the course of these Presbyterian discussions, the 
Episcopal Church, within its narrowed limits, had a his- 
tory as eventful, and as productive of contest and passion, 
as k had ever known in its day of power and splendour. 
The same Act of 1719, which removed the logical con- 
tradiction offensive to the Established clergy Tn the quali- 
fying oaths, provided more effectual tests for the detection 
of the unqualified performer:^ of liturgical service. That 
criterion of publicly officiating which rendered qualifying 
necessary, was defined as the presence of nine persons, 
besides the family in whose house the service might be 
administered. The penalty for failure to pray for the king, 
and for officiating without qualifying, was six months’ im- 
prisonment ; and the meeting-house where the transgres- 
sion occurred, required to be closed for six months.® The 
few loyalists who adhered to the Episcopalian system had 
separate meeting-houses of their own, where qualified 
clergymen officiated. These ministers generally had 
their orders from England, and were denounced as irre- 
claimable schismatics by the Scots nonjuring Episcopal 


^ Cunningham’s History of tlie Church of Scotland, ii. 596. 

* The ori|;inal collection was afterwards revised and enlarged. In 
this shape it was authorised for use in churches in 1 781. In the 
revisions great alterations are made, and some would be inclined to 
question whether the simplicity announced in the character of the 
orimnals was preserved. I had great difficulty in obtaining a copy 
of uie original Paraphrases. This was probably not so much because 
the book is rare, as because it is not known to the dealers who supply 
collectors. 

* S Geo. I., c.‘2K. 
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Church, which, both in its collective capacity and the in* 
dividual exertions of its members, was entirely devoted 
to the cause of the exiled house. 

It was both difficult and perilous for such a body to 
preserve the dignities and formalities of a hierarchy. 
As the bishops, who were men advanced in life at th6 
Revolution, died away one by one, there was a melan- 
choly feeling among the votaries of apostolical descent, 
that the succession, dwindling by degrees away, would 
cease in the committal to the grave of the last of the ob- 
scurely-living old men who had worn the Scots mitre. 
Alexander Rose, the Bishop of Edinburgh, a man of 
quietness and sense, who seems to have tried to stem the 
zeal of his brethren and followers, was the last survivor. 
On his death in 1720, forty-eight clergymen of his diocese 
assembled to consider what line of conduct should be 
followed, arid, as some said, to arrange the election of a 
bishop. At their meeting, three brethren came forward, 
named Falconar, Miller, and Irvine, who revealed them- 
selves as consecrated bishops, stating that they had been 
canonically elevated to that rank, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the succession of bishops ; but that they professed 
not to have any dioceses assigned them, or to possess 
any local jurisdiction. 

Their pretensions were, in the end, admitted, but were 
by no means cordially received. On the remnants of the 
established hierarchy the untitled clergy looked with 
respect ; but it became extremely difficult to reconcile 
them in any shape to the elevation of members of theii 
own obscure body over the others. There certainly never 
was a time in the history of the greatness of Episcopacy 
when its honours were more eagerly sought and con- 
tested, — ^yet the dignitaries could enjoy their rank only in 
secret and restrained homage. They were often ill provided 
with food and raiment; and we find the annalist Lockhart 
discussing the practicability of securing a hundred a-year, 
to enable one of them to live and officiate in Edinburgh. 

Conspicuous among the laymen who went deep into 
their ecclesiastical disputes, was this restless Lockhart. 
Along with the other Jacobite gentlemen who aided him, 
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he can hardly have failed to make the clergy feel his 
influence, since he wielded the opinions, and in some 
measure the intentions, of those from whom they obtained 
their scanty bread. It was his design to make the bishops 
a spiritual committee to act for the exiled house, along 
with the temporal committee which he had created with 
the title of the King's Trustees. To accomplish this, the 
bishops were not to have dioceses assigned to them, but 
were to act in a College, with deliberative power — an ar- 
rangement which its opponents compared to a Calvinistic 
Presbytery. It was essential to the plan that the College 
should be entirely subject to the royal prerogative, as the 
Scots bishops had been during the reigns of the later 
Stewarts ; and that in matters which could not wait for 
royal sanction from distant Italy, the Trustees should in- 
tcrjjose. 

But there arose an element of disturbance* in this ar- 
rangement, exceedingly provoking to the politicians. Dr 
James Gaddcrer claimed, through vicarious authority, 
sanctioned by his presbyters, the power and privileges of 
Bishop of Aberdeen — a diocese well worthy of special 
selection and appropriation, as it contained many power- 
ful Episcopalian landed gentlemen, and a considerable 
remnant of that Church among the people, and thus 
afforded maintenance and authority of a higher kind than 
the southern sees. Gadderer, who was consecrated in 
London, represented not so much the Nonjurors of Scot- 
land as those of England. The ecclesiastical Nonjurors of 
the two countries were totally different in character. Those 
of Scotland represented the hierarchy which had abetted 
and acknowledged the monarch's absolute authority over 
all persons, ecclesiastical and lay, when King James was 
at the utmost stretch of his arbitrary authority. The Eng- 
lish Nonjurors represented the seven bishops committed to 
the Tower for refusal to comply with a requisition which 
would not have drawn a murmur from the obsequious 
Scots hierarchy. The Nonjurancy of the Scots Episcopa- 
lians was solely a preference of allegiance to the exiled 
house ; while that of the English came nearer to the spirt 
of the Presbyterian Nonjurors in the assertion of the 
Church’s spiritu.il independence. 
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It is not inconsistent with their resistance of the Popish 
king, to find that they were given to resuscitate the usages 
and opinions which, as drawn from the earlier history of 
the Cliurch, are apt to be counted Romish. If they went 
along with their Roman Catholic brethren in these things 
it was not under the same leadership, and neither subjected 
them to the ecclesiastical head of the Romanists in Italy, 
nor, in spiritual matters, to the despotic king who had 
adopted Romanism in England. 

Saturated with the opinions of this body, and naturally 
of a restless and by no means yielding temper, Bishop 
(iadderer speedily created a deadly war in the little cluster 
of impoverished prelates. He set up two standards, — the 
one of spiritual independence, with self-action in the 
Church for filling the Episcopal sees by election — the other, 
of certain usages ** obtained as he said from the primitive 
fathers, bui^alien and offensive to many Episcopalian wor- 
shippers in Scotland, as they were to those of England 
generally. 

Whatever disposition had been shown by the nonjuring 
Episcopal Church to tamper with ihe English Prayer- 
Book appears to have been fostered by Gadderer. It was 
natural, perhaps, for clergymen to set some mark on their 
form of worship to distinguish it from that of their enemies ; 
but after Jacobitism had been dead and buried, these litur 
gical disputes lived *in a bitter controversy down to our 
own day.i That the Nonjurors as a body had adopted 
Laud's Liturgy as the foundation of theii own, is matter 


^ See ‘ The Authority and Use of the Scottish Communion Office 
Vindicated,* by the Kev. P. Cheyne, incuinlient of St John’s Chapel, 
Aberdeen ; and ‘ Historical Sketch of Episcopacy in Scotland, ’ by 
the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond ; and still more fully * The Life and 
times of Patrick Torry, D.D., Bishop of St Andrews, Dunkold, and 
Dunblane, with an Appendix on the Scottish Liturgy,* edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neafe, M. A., Warden of Sackville College. Whoever is 
partial to the rather bewildering study of minute differences in devo- 
tional forms, will find the way cleared for him in tlie Appendix to this 
book, by a tabular comparative analysis under four heads, of which the 
editor gives the following description ; “ The Scotch liturgy ** ** is 
partly derived from the communion office authorised by Charles I., and 
partly from that of the Nonjurors, both of which in their turn were 
taken in part from the first Prayer-Book of Edwanl VI. ; and the 
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rather of inference than of fact. But it is very distinct that 
Gadderer brought with him a series of primitive “usages,” 
which went far beyond the principles and habits of his 
brethren, and were received by them with hostility.' 
Lockhart and the other politicians, who would not have 
troubled themselves about usages, found their dearest in- 
terests involved in the question, because it became the 
main element in a deadly quarrel between the two parties. 
The College issued a gentle remonstrance and injunction 
against the usiiges. It was addressed “ unto the Episco- 
pal Church of Scotland ; ” whence itwas derisively demanded 
from the other side, if there was any other Church not 
Episcopal, and if they intended to acknowledge the Pres- 
byterian conventicles as a Church ? “ Gadderer, with his 
friends and allies, among whom were the clergy of his dio- 
cese, denounced the college of bishops as an uncanonical 
body, with no distinct synodical authority, in ^rastian de- 
pendence on the civil power of “ the Crown,"' and existing 


latter iiicoq)onitec1 with this a nearly verbal translation of some passages 
from tlic ain-ient Greek liturgies.” 

“In the following pages Laud’s Prayer-Book occupies the first 
column ; that of the Nonjurors the second ; the received Scotch form 
the third; and the fouith is appionriated to Bishop Torry’s edition of 
the last-named lituigy.”— App. 389. 

^ The i^rincipal usages ate thus described from authority: “1. 
Mixing water with the wine ; 2. Commemorating the faithful departed 
at the altar; 3. Conseciating the elements by an express invocation ; 
and 4. Using the oblatuiy prayer before distribution.” — Skinner's 
Ecclesiastical llislor)', ii. O23. An anonymous writer on the College 
side ol the question gives lliis cm ious account of the ulterior views of 
the Usagers ; “There weie certain persons in our neighbouring 
nation, wlio ciidcavouied to revive, some time befuie this, some 
ancient usages or cui.ton'.s which obtained in the primitive Church, 
—such as mixing w’ater wiili ihi‘ wine in the holy Eucharist, prayers 
for the dead, and chrism in the baptism and confirmation. And to 
sucli a length they went, that they must strike out the Decalogue out 
of the liturgy for the fourth commandment, which wp Jewish, and in 
place of it, use that summary of the moral law delivered by our Lord 
— ‘ 'riiou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour 
as thyself." Some short Memoirs of the Affairs of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland since the death of Queen Anne. — MS. Advo- 
cates’ Library, 13, 2, ii — formerly in possession of Lord Hailes. 

* Stephen's History of the Church of Scotland, iv. 187. 
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for no other purpose than as a group of political tools. 
The College retaliated by denying Gadderer’s Episcopal 
authority, as he was only the vicar of one who had been 
elected by the presbyters of a diocese, and whatever Epis- 
copal rank he might liave derived from another Church, 
he held none in his own, since he was neither authorised 
by the bishops nor by “ the king.” The dispute, though 
only occasional outbreaks are found in the pages of Lock- 
hart and contemporary pamphlets, appears to have been 
extremely bitter, and epithets of “ poi)e ” and “ cardinal ” 
were exchanged, along with charges of heresy in many 
forms. “ Both the contending parties,’* says Lockhart, 
“ pretended they were in the right, and did desire to pro- 
mote unity and peace, provided their opponents would 
knock under.” 1 Gadderer was cited to appear before 
“ the College,” but treated the command with due con- 
tempt They heard that he was making arrangements for 
consecrating new bishops on his own system of clerical 
independence; and as his friends in London had even 
indulged in proposals for a union with the Eastern Church, 
it was difficult to say how far he might undermine and out- 
rage the loyal principles of the Scots hierarchy. 

The College, directed by Lockhart and his politicians, 
appealed to their king. They were afraid, in their help- 
less condition, to send a bishop to attack and displace 
Gadderer in his northern stronghold, among an attached 
body of diocesan clergy and powerful lay supporters; but 
they desired royal authority for the consecration of addi- 
tional bishops from the younger and more adventurous of 
the clergy, to undertake this task. The attention their 
appeal received might have shown them how little coun- 
tenance, as a Protestant clergy, they were likely to receive 
from the idol of their obedience, should he be restored. 
He evidently could not descend from the elevations of 
his own Papal bigotry, to look at the nature of the dispute. 
He coldly complimented them on their dutiful devoted- 
ness to his cause — ^warned them that dissensions would 
be detrimental both to their own body and to his interests 


* Lockhart Papers, ii. 112. 
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— recommended them to be prudent and peaceful — and 
reminded them of the many assurances they had received 
from him of favour and protection.^ 

The College offered its submissive duty. These com- 
munings, contemporary with the interference of the Gov- 
ernment to terminate the active existence of the English 
Convocation at the very climax of the stirring Bangorian 
controversy, made the other party more jealous of their 
independence. It would afford only a piece of tiresome 
reading to unwind the particulars of every battle-field 
in this minute but bitter war. The brief description of 
one meeting by the historian of the affair may stand as 
a type of the wliole. “I cannot express the disorder 
there was at this meeting, for there was little reasoning 
on the matter, most of the discourses being invectives and 
unmannerly reflections against Gadderer, who being, on 
the other hand, as obstinate as a mule, npthinjj to purpose 
would have attended this conference had not the noble- 
men above mentioned interposed, and by their solid rea- 
son and authority adjusted matters in the manner I have 
briefly related.” ^ While the College party consecrated 
bishops from time to time, the opposition consecrated 
bishops also, each trying to prevent the other from out- 
numbering it, until, when there came to be six on either 
side, and each saw that the other would keep up with it, 
the race of consecrations ceased by mutual consent. 
They carried on a war of pamphlets and protests accom 
panied by attem^its to unseat each other from their 
dignities, and l^ockhart talked of the meetings which they 
held in the vain hope of bringing each other to reason as 
“ hurly-burlies.” 

The indeiiendent party, however, into which that of the 
Usagers had merged, were gradually rising above the 
College party, whose resources were affected, and their 
ardour damped, by two causes of discouragement — the 
departure of Lockhart to seek safety on the Continent, 
and that increased vigilance of the Government in detect- 


^ See the letter, Lockhart Papers, ii. 1 13. 
‘ Lqckhart Papers, ii. 124. 
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ing correspondence with the Court of Albano, which liad 
rendered his departure necessary. There was a difference 
in the social rank of the parties which must of itself have 
led to the fall of the College party when deprived of ad- 
ventitious aid. It was necessary, from the extreme poverty 
of the Church, to find for bishops those whose fortune and 
connection gave them independent means of support, or 
to seek them among people who made their bread other- 
wise, and accepted of the dignity with the scantiest support. 
The College party were supplied, in a great measure, by 
men in such subordinate positions, and one of their bishops 
was a tradesman in a secondary town. On the other 
hand, the diocesans counted a near relation of the Duke 
of Argyle; while Bishop Keith, who acquired celebrity as 
an annalist, belonged to the Earl MarischaPs family, and 
Rattrav was a worshipful Perthshire laird. 

Twice' 11^ the course of these disputes the term of 
solemn adjustment applied to the contests that have shaken 
Europe is applied. There were two “ Concordates,” pro- 
ductive of effects much at variance with the name. Tn 
the second there was a condition that the jiarties to it 
were not to “disturb the peace of the Church by intro- 
ducing into the public worship any of the ancient usages 
concerning which there has been lately a difference among 
us." There was a brilliant instance of casuistry either in 
the preparation or the interpretation of this clause ; for 
while the primitive party found that it prevented them 
from bringing in new usages, they held that it did not 
exclude them from following those which had been already 
adopted.^ 

Bishop Gadderer died at Aberdeen in 1733. The great 
feud about the usages virtually departed with him. His 
system had achieved the preponderance ; but, supported 
by successors less vehement and restless, it was modified 
so as to avoid instead of courting conflict. As the 

^ **They excused themselves upon this remarkable knack, tliai 
they shall not introduce any of the ancient usages into the public 
worship of God, for that they are already introduced.” — Letter from 
Bishop Freebaim, cited in Stephen’s History of the Church of Scot* 
land, IV. 26a. 
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members of the College died off, no successors to them 
were appointed. On the death of Ochterlony, the last 
of the six College bishops, in 1742, the latest vestige of 
the great feud was gone ; but, in the mean time, a fresh 
crop of disputes of a personal and local kind had arisen. 
They were not the less acrid that they grew out of ques- 
tions which have neither sufficient distinctness nor import- 
ance to be resuscitated, even if their true history could 
be specifically ascertained. If they had any general 
tendency, it was in jealousy by the inferior clergy of the 
power and authority of the bishops, who, assembling in 
synod in 1743, adopted a code of sixteen canons, a mea- 
sure denounced by the Edinburgh ])ortion of the clergy as 
beyond the authority of the bishops without representative 
concurrence from the other orders of the Church.^ 

In the interval between the Rebellions the Episcopalian 
Non jurors were not hard pressed by the Government, 
though the key to all the ciphers used 'in cdrrespondence 
with the exih d house was in the hands of the executive, 
and few of the letters empfiatically describing their ani- 
mosities escaped perusal on the way. It was the policy 
of Walpole's (lovcrnnicnt to lie in wait for an enemy 
rather than to seek him out. The Establishment, after 
they had themselves got clear of difficulties from the ab- 
juration oath oil the ascendancy of the Argyle family, 
memorialised the Government to prosecute disqualified 
Episcopal clergymen ; but Lord Hay answered, that the 
Episcopal Church was so busily employed in self-desti ac- 
tion that it would be a ])ity to interfere with it. 

In the Rebellion of 1745 the Scots Episcopal Church 
came forth again so flagrantly in support of the deposed 
house of Stewart, that severe restraints could no longer 
be avoided. It is only to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment did not endeavour to exact political loyalty, with- 
out interfering with ecclesiastical arrangements, deemed 


* See I.aw.son*s History of the Episcopal Church, 283. There 
are several documents on this subject in a ** Collection of Papers on 

Disputes of the Episcopal Clergy,’’ MS. Adv. Lib., 29, 3, 7 * 
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essential to the true exercise of religious faith, and hence 
among the things which conscience could not yield up to 
power. New Acts of Parliament were passed for render- 
ing the prohibitions against the public ministration of 
unqualified clerg3rmen more rigid and effective. It was 
only carrying out the legitimate purposes of the Act to 
reduce the number whose presence created publicity, from 
eleven to five. But a comprehensive clause required that 
the letters of orders admitting clergymen to be qualified 
by taking the oaths, must be from bishops of the Church 
of England and Ireland only. The object of this pro- 
vision was avowedly to extinguish the Scots E])iscopal 
Church. Perhaps it offered the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land a better hierarchy ; but these are not gifts which 
people who have deeply-founded religious opinions readily 
accept. It was a portion of their religious belief that 
their own c^hurch was the true Church of their own coun- 
try, and since they could not earn for it peace and pros- 
perity, they must be content to follow it in humility and 
suffering. For several years they were subjected to an 
oppression, which, if not sanguinary or cruel, was closely 
coercive. At length, with many other Jacoliites, they 
sought and found relief in the cleath of IVince Charles, 
and the retirement of his brother, by pretending to be- 
lieve that George III. was the next representative of the 
house of Stewart. 

While the correspondence with the Jacobite Court has 
afforded an ainjile record of the condition and conduct of 
the Episcopal Church which adopted the course of legiti- 
macy, the usual voices of history are silent about that 
Church with which the Stewart dynasty was more closely 
allied by unwavering and fanatical devotion. In the 
south of Scotland, the strict laws against every symptom 
of Popish worship were known to be in hands prepared 
so rigidly to enforce them, that only on very rare occasions 
did the adherents of Romanism venture to provoke them. 
But we have seen how that Church, in its great central 
power and abundant machinery for local agency, has the 
means of hiding itself in times of peril, and coming forth 
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in full strength and complete clerical equipment when the 
opportunity occurs.^ 


^ Tn the industrious work called * Collections towards illustrating 
the Biogra]ihy of the Scotch, English, and Irish members of the 
Society of Jesus,’ by the Rev. Dr Oliver, St Nicholas Priory, Exeter, 
there are many notices of Jesuit missionanes who appear to have 
served in Scotland in the early part of the eighteenth centuiy. It is 
observable, however, that Oliver can seldom li ace any particulars of 
their history, when so occupied, on .account of the profound secrecy 
of their motions. He says, — “At the suppression of the Society in 
1773, tltcre were but seven Jesuit missionaries in Scotland ; but for a 
long time previous to that event, meinbeis of the order had served 
Kirconnel, Terregles and Munshes, in the south ; and Braemar, 
Glen Gaim, Glen Tanar, Buchan, and Strathglass, in the north. The 
superior and his socius lesided at Edinburgh, and another father at 
Aberdeen.” — P. 21. 

Any one ambitious of carrying such inquiries farther, might find 
an opportunity for the expendituie of a good deal of research in the 
volumes of Jacobite coirespondence lately acquired^/ ilSe British 
Mu.seum, and especially in the Gualterio collection.* The Chevalier 
kept an ambassador or agent at the Court of l^ome to transact “ negotia 
nostra et subditorum nostrorum.% On the 2t>ih of December 1711, 
Cardinal Gualterio succeeded Cardinal Capicro in this office. The 
following specimen of this peculiar diplomacy reveals a style of humble 
deference curiously in contrast with the communications of the Stewart 
kings to the Protestant Churches of their kingdoms. It is a recom- 
mendation by the Chevalier of a certain John Wallace to be coadjutor 
bishop : — 

“Mon Cousin, — ^J’ay km/'u une Ictlie de M'^l’Kveque Gordon, Vicaiie 
Apostolique d’h.cosse, dans laquelle il m’infoime, qu’il vous a recom- 
mend^ un tres'digne sujet, Ic Sieur Jean Wallace, Pretre et annen 
Missionnaire en h'.cosse, pour etre son coadjuteur, en cas que SS juge 
k propos de lui accordor cette consolation, et cet aide, dont il croit 
avoir besoin, pour soutenir le grand fardeau dont il est charg^. Et 
comme je suis couvainyu que I’EvSque est le meilleur juge de le dignity 
et de la cajiacit^ des ouvriers apostoliques que travaillent sous lui, 
et qu’il n’a rien plus en veue que la gloire de Dieu, et I’avantage de 
la mission qui lui est confit^e, je crois pouvoir concourir toujours en 
toute scurem, avec lui dans tout ce qu’il propose ^ cet egar.” 

All this and much more is preliminary to the ceremonial proceed- 
ing, and merely solicits the go^ offices of the annt or protector ” to 
jom him in an application to His Holiness and ue Congr^tion of the 
noj^anda, with a reliance on the protector’s zeal, “pour oette panm 
mission d’Ecosse.” Wallace, he says, is persomdly known to him, 
'* pour un tres-pieux Prfitre, ^alement humble et scavant, et contre 
qwil ne peut pas y avoir la moindre exception, par mppait k la 
saine doctrine^ la capaciMf ou les bonnes moeurs.” — Guahem Papery 
Mtts. Brit, 2g2^ paper 222. 
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But if in the south there were but occasional mysterious 
alarms about the lurking presence of Popery, there was 
the certainty that many Popish priests lived and ])erformed 
their functions in the remote Western Highlands, and 
among the northern lairds. In some places they were 
protected by the inaccessible remoteness of the territory 
— in others by the feudal power of the local aristocracy. 
If we may believe the local historian of Moray, there was 
an inaccessible college of priests, living like a band of 
robbers, in the wilds of Glenlivet. The powerful house 
of Gordon was known to afford a ready shelter to the 
hunted priesthood ; and offensive rumours passed south- 
wards telling how seminary mass-mongers, when near the 
shelter of such powerful roofs, came forth into the face of 
day, scandalising zealous men by the external symbols of 
their o^df r. But when it was whispered that the Duchess 
of Gordon, \iudacious in the impunity of her northern 
fortalice, had mass celebrated in her lodgings in the 
Canongate, the bailie of that suburb, with a force from 
the city-guard, broke into the dwelling on a Sunday, and 
apprehended a priest clothed in his canonical vestments.^ 

To balance, in some measure, these causes of dis- 
quietude, the Establishment had to rejoice from time to 
time in the progress of reformation in several districts 
of the west. The Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, co-operating with the Church, and 
laying a foundation in education, rried into many com- 
munities, which previously were rather heathen than 
Romish, the influence of the Established Church, and 
raised up a class of people who became signally devoted 
to Presbyterianism in its most rigid shape. It was only, 
however, when the chiefs or the gentry were favourable 
to their cause, that they could accomplish their mission. 
The Romish clergy had a free fleld in the domains of 
those potentates devoted to their Church ; and thus it 


^ Amot*S Crimiiuil Trials, 378. " Mr John Wallace for sabring 
of mass, bei^ habit and repute a Popish pnest, and refusing to take 
the formula/^ He appears to have been the man reoomm wed as • ' 
coadjutor. 
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happened that the territory inhabited by the western 
Celts was portioned off, like a checkboard, into districts 
where the two extremes of antagonism in the Christian 
Church alternately predominated. In both, however, the 
people were distinguished from the Lowlanders by a more 
thorough passive obedience to clerical authority. They 
stood thus in utter contrast with their Cameronian neigh- 
bours, and differed from the rest of the Presbyterian body, 
who were ever jealous of entire clerical rule, however 
ready to co-operate with it. Thus, in the Romish dis- 
tricts, the priest, dividing the dominion with the chief, 
was absolute in the spiritual department ; and in the Pro- 
testant districts, the minister or missionary might have the 
like authority, unless he weie superseded by the species 
of Protestant friars afterwards called “ the Men,*' who met 
the craving ol these Highlanders for spiritual leadership 
with a bolder and more authoritatn e rontfln ffian the 
opinions and habits oi an educated Piotestant clergyman 
permitted him to assc’-t. 
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THE INSURRECTION OF 1745^*6. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION — FAILURE OF THE FRENCH EXPKDrTlOH— 
PRINCE CHARLES— THE ARRIVAL AT ERISKAY— THE RAISING OF THE 
STANDARD— THE GATHERING — CROSSING THE HIGHLAND LINE- 
COPE IN THE NORTH — THE MARCH ACROSS THE FORTH— CAPTURE 
OP EDINBURGH — BATTLE OF PKESTONPANS — HOLYROOD — MARCH 
INTO EN^LAifD— RETREAT FROM DERBY— CUMBERLAND IN PURSUIT 
—AFFAIR AT CLIFl ON — OCCUPATION OF GLASGOW— BATTLE OP 
FALKIRK— RETREAT TO THE NORTH— LORD LOUDON AND PRESI- 
DENT FORBES — LOVAT— BATTLE OF CULLODEN— DISPERSAL— QUES- 
TION OP THE EXTENT OF THE CRUELTIES— THE PRINCE’S WANDER- 
INGS AND ESCAPE— THE REMEDIAL MEASURES— PURCHASE OF THE 
HEREDITARY JURISDICTIONS. 

On the 2d of August 1745, Duncan Forbes, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, wrote to Mr Pelham, then 
Prime Minister, telling him that, “ in a state of profound 
tranquillity,” alarming rumours had passed over the land, 
and particularly of a visit which the Pretender's eldest 
son is about to make to us, if he has not already made 
it.” These words aptly express the situation. The “ j^ro- 
tbund tranquillity” had succeeded a period of well-founded 
apprehension of war and invasion. In 1744, the French 
Government were to attempt the restoration of the house 
of Stewart by a descent on the coast of fifteen thou- 
sand men, led by the illustrious Marischal Saxe. Prince 
Charles Edward Stewart, who had reached Paris on 
the 20th January, sailed with the exjiedition in the 
same vessel with its commander. The transport fleet 
was partly broken up by storms, and partly dispersed or 
captured by Sir John Norris. -The French Government 
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abandoned the project, finding a more hopeful field of 
warlike enterprise in Germany and Flanders. 

So all seemed over ; and British statesmen, relieved, felt 
that the country was in easy security. So far as the abso> 
lute safety of the parliamentary settlement of the throne 
and the constitution was concerned, the statesmen were 
right. Mere mischief they did not contemplate, and did 
not prepare to meet. Of the elements whence such mis- 
chief could be worked they were unaware, and it was only 
when too late to obviate great calamities that these were 
seen. 

The claims of the house of Stewart were never forgotten 
by France as an clement of strength in any quarrel with 
Britain. To keep it alive, French statesmen assisted the 
priesthood in fostering belief in the divine law of lineal 
descent as destined ever to prevail. It was the^doctrine 
of the house of Bourbon ; and it was in man^ ways expe- 
dient to the house of Bourbon that it 'should be a creed 
of the house of Stewart. It, was imbibed in all its purity 
by young Charles Edward. He believed that if he could 
but set his foot on British soil, he would stand there as 
Prince of Wales and heir to the throne. It happened that 
in the part of the country where landing was safe to him, 
there lived a jieculiar people prepared to give practical 
support to his creed. The Highlanders, feeling, as we 
have seen, the pressure of Saxon order and industrial 
civilisation, were ready to rise against the Government 
They were armed and trained in their peculiar mode of 
warfare. The chiefs, who made common cause with them 
against the Saxon rule, were not only their patriarchs and 
commanders by Highland sentiment and tradition, but had 
their hands effectively strengthened for despotic govern- 
ment over their followers by the feudal jurisdiction abo- 
lished after the mischief had been done. Here were at 
hand the elements, here were the materials, of an insur- 
rectionary centre; around it might gather whatever ele- 
ments of Jacobitism and discontent existed elsewhere. 

To the Prince, whose suspicious birth accelerated if it 
did not cause the Revolution, there were bom two sons ; 
the elder, Charles Edward Louis Casimir, was bom at 
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Rome on the 31st of December 1720, and so was twenty- 
four years old when his adventurous career began. When 
the fragments of Saxe’s expedition returned to France, he 
dropped, from a prince escorted to his father’s dominions 
by an avenging army, to be a lurking fugitive. When he 
was no longer to be used as an effective force in war, to 
treat him as a prince would have been an act of gratui- 
tous hostility that might occasion serious reprisals ; and 
as he remained in Paris, determined if possible to find his 
way to the Highlands, he had to live in secrecy and 
disguise. 

"^en the Prince was expected as the companion of 
an invading host, estimated at twenty thousand men, it 
was a time for the Jacobites of Scotland generally — 
Highland and Lowland — to discuss the matter and adopt 
a policy. 

In 174Z 5 hey sent an ambassador — Drummond of Bal- 
haldie — with an iiccount of the strength of the party in 
Scotland, and a commission to represent their views and 
wishes, both to their ‘‘King” and Cardinal Fleury, John 
Murray of Broughton, infamous as the betrayer of his 
fellow-insurrectionists, appears to have taken the man- 
agement of the arrangements into his skilful hands ; and 
what is now known regarding them is chiefly to be found 
in his evidence against Lovat. He professed that he en- 
deavoured to dissuade the Prince from his rash project. 
This is contradicted both by the testimony of the more 
honest victims of the afliiir, and by the events. Yet 
there may have been a shade of truth in this plea. He 
had pushed himself so far in the front when the expedi- 
tion was to be a great European game for a kingdom, that 
he could not fall back when it had shrank to what it 
became, and when it went he must needs go with it 
When the Prince had resolved to sail, Murray was sent 
to intimate the event to the Scots Jacobites. He found 
even the most ardent of them appalled by the news, and 
they made an effectual attempt to get Murray to watch 
his arrival and send him back. 

The Prince succeeded in borrowing about a hundred 
and eighty thousand livres — a sum between seven and 

vou vxix. 2 s 
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eight thousand pounds. He seemed fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of a privateer vessel, the Elizabeth, 
commissioned to cruise in the Scots seas — the property, 
apparently, of British refugees. He accompanied this 
vessel in a small armed fast -sailing brig, named the 
Doutelle. The arms which his small funds enabled him 
to embark, amounted to 1500 firelocks and 1800 broad- 
swords; but he was destined to land only a small portion 
of them in his kingdom. After many difficult and com- 
plicated arrangements, he embarked, on the 226 . of June,' 
at St Nizaire, on the Loire, with his little band of followers. 
These numbered seven, — the titular Duke of Athole, 
commonly known as Tullibardine, from the title enjoyed 
by him when he was implicated in the previous Rebellion; 
iE^eas MacDonald, brother of the Laird of Kinloch- 
Moidart ; Sir lliomas Sheridan, the Princess Irish tutor ; 
Sir John MacDonald; O'Sullivan, an Irish fetugee; Mr 
Kelly, an English clergyman, involved in' the affair of 
Atterbury; and Francis Strickland, an Englisli Jacobite 
squire. The voyage was a tedious and of course an 
anxious one. On the 9th of July the two vessels were 
sighted near the Lizard Point by the Lion man-of-war, 
under Captain Brett, a tried commander. He of course 
at once gave battle, though against great inequality of 
metal, for he had but fifty-eight guns, while the larger 
Frenchman carried sixty-seven. After a tough fight both 
vessels required to return to home ports. The Doutelle 
took immediate advantage of her sailing powers, and got 
clear off. It was on the 23d that the Prince and his fol- 
lowers were landed at the remote island of Eriskay, 
between Barra and South Uist.^ 

Spots more dreary or disheartening than these small 
western isles, it seldom falls to the lot of man to see. 


^ Second of July in modern style. 

* Sir ^neas MacDonald’s Narrative — ^Jacobite Memoirs, 8. Ac- 
cording to this account, the English vessel must have been the first 
to depart, as it appears that the Doutelle sailed round the Elizabeth, 
10 that the two commanders conferred together on their next course. 
The commander of the Elizabeth desired to proceed ; but the other 
recommended him to put back. 
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The first few hours after the Prince’s landing were passed 
in drizzling, drenching rain, and the whole party had to 
seek refuge in the house of the tacksman or chief man 
of the district. It was larger than the hovels of the 
common people, but enjoyed their common peculiarity of 
retaining the peat-smoke circling through it as a pheno- 
menon necessary to warmth. Occasionally gasping for 
breath within, he refreshed himself by standing outside in 
the drizzling rain.^ So passed hour after hour, without 
the approach of a visitor, or any other incident to vary 
the scene. One in such utter contrast with sunny Italy 
and her smokeless marble mansions, it would be scarcely 
possible to conceive ; and in that relying fatalism that led 
him on, we must find the resources which made tlic Prince 
contented, good-humoured, and hoi)cful, in the Eriskay 
hovel. 

Mafters did not cheer up as time passed. Some of the 
neighbouring genflemen were sent for, but did not appear: 
they were accidentally from home, or suspected something 
in the nature of the message — for j)urposeless strangers 
were not accustomed to land at Eriskay. The first j^erson 
who obeyed the summons was Alexander MacDonald of 
Boisdale, brother of the chief of Clanranald. He at once 
frankly condemned the project as impracticable, and ad- 
vised an immediate return. The Prince answered with 
that hopeful fatalism which was proof against all such 
petty discouragements, that he would rely on the fidelity 
of his Highlanders. He was desired to mention any 
chiefs of note whom he believed to be in his interest. 
He named Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat, and the 
Laird of MacLeod, the two chiefs who reigned in Skye ; 
but Boisdale, with something like a sneer, assured him 
that, to his certain knowledge, if these potentates acted, 
it would be on the other side. But in MacDonald’s in- 
stance it was easily ascertainable ; he was near at hand, 
and might be sent for. 

^ Angus MacDonald, the owner of the house, is said to have 
grumbl^ out (in Gaelic, it is to be presumed), y What a plague is 
the matter with that fellow, that he can neither sit nor stand stiU,and 
neither keep within nor without doors.”— Jacobite Memoirs, 11, 
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The landing in the island of Eriskay had been rendered 
necessary by an appearance of suspicious sails. After a 
time it was deemed safe to return to the more comfortable 
quarters in the Doutelle, and steer for the mainland of the 
Highlands. Anchoring in a small loch called Na Nuagh, 
the Prince was told that he was within easy reach of the 
garrison of Fort William — but he relied on destiny, not 
information ; so he smiled, and said it was of no moment. 
He had not yet enlisted a single man — had no more fol- 
lowing than the seven originally brought over, yet he was 
as confident as when afterwards he glittered in Holyrood 
Palace. Even on Boisdale, who accompanied him, he 
continued to pour his eloquence in vain. The obdurate 
Highlander at last took boat and left him, baffled in his 
first attempt to win a follower. The next was scarcely 
more promising. On the deck of the Doutclle, in an awn- 
ing with a becoming re]jast spread beneath it, •he received 
young Clanranald himself, believed (0 be thoroughly 
devoted to him. Yet this ^reputed Jacobite professed 
himself bluntly against the project as preposterous, and 
he was joined by his influential friend MacDonald of 
Kinloch-Moidart, then present. The Prince appears to 
have been entirely undisturbed by their unremitting cata- 
logue of objections. He talked to them with the fluent 
confidence of one who was entitled to success, and who 
chose that they should not deprive themselves of the 
privilege of partaking in it, rather than as one who pleaded 
for their aid to support a cause which might otherwise fad. 
He was in the end successful with them, as those who 
speak from such confident promptings sometimes are. 
Home tells a little story about the removal of their last 
scruples, which, if there be any truth in it, is an illustration 
of the influence of this confident princely manner. A 
brother of Kinloch-Moidart, Ranald MacDonald, stood 
by, fully equipped, as the Prince and the two Highland 
gentlemen walked up and down the pavilion. As he 
confidently exhorted, and they hesitated, Ranald showed, 
by his shifting colour and glistening eyes, the intense 
interest he felt The Prince turned to him, as if by way 
of reproach, saying, “Will you not assist me?” He 
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received an immediate offer of entire devotion, and the 
deep enthusiasm with which it was pronounced is said to 
have dissipated the last scruples of the hitherto dubious 
chiefs. 

This was but the acquisition of two men, with a con- 
siderable district of mountain possession, and a few hun- 
dreds of armed followers ; but it proved afterwards to be 
the unseen inoculation of the Highlands with a moral 
epidemic. 

The Prince landed in the Clanranald country, and the 
chief set a portion of his men about him as a body-guard. 
An attempt was now made to gain over MacDonald of 
Sleat and the Laird of MacLeod, but these chiefs were 
still obdurate. It was their good fortune, as the first 
appealed to, to have taken up this position, for they were 
perscv-^nngly kept to it by President Forbes, who, learn- 
ing their prudent decision, thought that no exertion should 
be spared in supporting it. Had they been appealed to 
in the flush of the Prince’s rising fortunes, they might 
have been less circumspect ; and so it came to pass that 
these two island potentates, in the midst of the ruin of 
their neighbours and relations, handed their estates down 
to their descendants, who retained them for a century, and 
until they were doomed to part with them, from causes 
of a totally different social character, long after Jacobite 
insurrections had become a thing of history. 

The obduracy of these powerful chiefs had its dishear- 
tening influence on the two Highlanders who had reluc- 
tantly given in their adherence. Even the seven original 
followers of the Prince, chilled by the physical and moral 
coldness of everything around them, grew disheartened. 
Of all the little cluster nestling beneath the grim moun- 
tains of Borodale, the Prince alone was full of heart and 
hope, for he had yet seen nothing to make him doubt his 
destiny or believe that his star had deserted him. The 
first of the long-expected gleams of hope that came was a 
visit from Donald Cameron, generally called young Loch- 
iel. He was a man in middle age ; but, the grandson of 
that chief whose name occurs in Claverhouse^s Highland 
campaign, he belonged to a race of long livers. Yet 
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even he, though an old adherent, came to recommend an 
abandonment of the enterprise. There are dubious little 
dramatic conditions about the Prince’s fascinating appeals 
to the three now around him — ^the important fact is that 
they consented to make the attempt. Messengers were 
accordingly sent across the mountains to the heads of 
the various clans expected to co-operate, while the adven- 
turer sailed towards the house of Kinloch-Moidart, where 
he was joined by Murray his secretary, and thence went 
to Glenaladale, where he received a recruit of a different 
kind in old Gordon of Glenbucket, whose last service to 
the cause had been in vain efforts to prevail on Mar to 
defend Perth in 1716. It was arranged that the general 
gathering should be concentrated at Glenfinnan, a narrow 
valley near the western extremity of Loch Eil. The 19th 
of August was the day fixed for the momentous cerer?ony ; 
but the Prince’s faith in his destiny w^s agfifn tried, for 
when he arrived the glen was silent and deserted, save 
by the ragged children of the hamlet, who glared with 
wondering eyes on the mysterious strangers. After some 
hours thus spent, the welcome sound of a distant bagpipe 
was heard, and the Camerons, between seven and eight 
hundred strong, appeared on the sky-line of the hill. 
Before the group dispersed in the evening, the number 
assembled amounted to 1500 men. The post of honour 
on the occasion was given to the old Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, who, like his young master, had come to “ regain his 
own.” He was heir to the dukedom of Athole, which he 
forfeited after the affair of 1715 ; and his persevering con- 
nection with every subscciuent Jacobite design rendered 
his restoration hopeless had he desired it. His father had 
adopted, at least nominally, the Hanover succession, and 
as it was of moment to buy the allegiance of a house that 
could bring 1500 men into the field, the forfeiture was 
limited to the eldest son, and the second became Duke of 
Athole. As the old man, supported by two assistants, 
held the standard, various State papers were proclaimed. 
The first was a d^aration, in the name of James VIIL, 
dated at Rome on the 23d of D^ember 1743, and pro- 
mising a redress of the grievances under which the nation 
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groaned from the rule of the usurper. This was followed 
by a commission to Charles as Prince Regent. In this 
capacity the Prince next proclaimed an indemnity for all 
past treasons committed against his house by those who 
should now take arms to restore him, while he engaged to 
retain in their several offices those who thenceforth per- 
formed their functions in his name, and to pay up arrears 
to officers of the army and navy joining his banner. 

The spot adopted for the gathering was easily acces- 
sible to all the garrisons of the Highland forts. It was 
not above twenty miles distant from Fort William, and 
almost visible from the ramparts. But when a general 
gathering in force was intended, the presence of the 
forts — ^well adapted, as they were, to keep down petty 
attempts — was no impediment to it. At the same time, 
the g^msons were found inefficient for that service on 
which the Oovemment placed so much reliance — sending 
warnings of any coming danger. Though able to sup- 
press partial outrages, they were utterly incompetent to 
fathom the secret operations of their subtle neighbours. 
From their condition, as an unarmed and docile pea- 
santry, the Highlanders at once metamorphosed them- 
selves into an army ; and none were more taken by 
surprise in this rapid operation, than those who, quartered 
in the centre of their district, believed that they were 
acquainted with all their motions and intentions. In 
fact, it was not until a skirmish occurred on the road 
between two of the forts, that their commanders appear 
to have known that they were in the midst of a gathering 
anny. It had been thought expedient to reinforce the 
garrison of Fort William with two small companies from 
Perth. After having halted at Fort Augustus, they had 
proceeded about twenty miles along General Wade's road, 
when a party of Highlanders were seen in possession of 
the bridge over the Spean, called by the English engineers 
who built it, “ High Bridge." The party, to whom the 
phenomenon was totally unexpected, were unable to esti- 
mate the numbers in possession of the bridge, who were 
indeed only some ten or twelve MacDonalds. The com- 
mander thought it prudent to draw back his men, who 
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were raw recruits ; but it was too late — ^he had brought 
them into the midst of the gathering. The MacDonalds, 
scrambling along the steep wooded bank rising from the 
road, galled the party with their firing as it retreated. 
Seeing another body approaching in front, the commander 
turned to find cover in Invergarry Castle ; but here he was 
rushing into the lion’s month, for its owner, Glengarry, 
confronted him with his contribution to the gathering, and 
the commander was compelled to surrender. 

It was on the 2d of August that, as we have seen, 
Duncan Forbes wrote his letter of apprehension. On the 
9th, those who were responsible for the administration of 
the Government in Scotland had to deal with the fact 
that “ the Pretender’s son ” had arrived, and was at the 
head of a Highland army. The few troops in Scotland 
were under the command of a respectable disciplinarian, 
Sir John Cope, who, instead of passing to.dblivion with 
the crowd of well-connected men who have risen in their 
order, and earned the title of distinguished officer on their 
tombstones, was destined by his ludicrous failure in an 
emergency to a wide but unenvied notoriety. The whole 
force in Scotland appears to have been between two and 
three thousand men, though they were ranked as two 
regiments of dragoons, two of ordinary foot, and fourteen 
odd companies. While a portion occupied the Highland 
forts, the remainder were dispersed through various parts 
of the Lowlands. When Cope prepared to march north- 
wards, he had but 1400 men at his command, for the 
dragoons were left behind. To penetrate with such a 
force a mountain district inhabited by a large body of 
hostile armed men, seemed a project bordering on in- 
sanity ; but the vain expectation was entertained, that the 
well-affected clans would dock to his standard. 

Cope, in fact, was impatient to march and win laurels 
by the immediate suppression of the revolt. It was not, 
however, until the 20th of August that he left Stirling on 
his march northwards. He h^ only reached Crieff when 
he found that he was mistaken in his anticipated auxili- 
aries. He there met the Duke of Athole, and Lord 
Glenorchy, the son of Lord Breadalbane. Neither of them 
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could promise effective aid. Whether Athole could have 
brought out any considerable body of his clan was, in- 
deed, doubtful, for he was deemed a usurper like his king, 
and probably believed that the clan would follow their 
old favourite his brother. Cope reached Dalnacardoch, 
in the solitudes of Drumouchter, on the 25th. Here he 
obtained information of the quick increase of the enemy 
from Captain Sweetenham, who, passing alone on the 
road to Fort William, had been the first captive made by 
those who were gathering towards the Prince’s army, and 
had been dismissed with one of the manifestoes. At Dal- 
whinnie the road forks, the left branch taking the zigzag 
route over the great mountain-chain of Corriaraic, the 
other less abruptly winding onward to Inverness. It was 
known that if the ascent of Corriaraic were attempted, 
the Highlanders would be met there, and the war begun. 
Cope beloifged to a crop of military pedants created by 
the minute and complicated manual exercise of the age, 
whose misfortune it was to despise enemies who had not 
been under the same training. He tliought his men were 
as much above the Highlanders in battle as they unques- 
tionably were on parade. Had he attempted the ascent, 
it would have shown bad management in the Highlanders 
to have permitted one man to escape. Plence the first 
conspicuous service of Wade’s military roads, was to enable 
a Jacobite army to march from the Highlands to the Low- 
lands without meeting an enemy. With all his confidence. 
Cope paused in the deep valley below the mountain and 
hesitated to fight a superior force on such ground. A 
council of war was held, where a retreat to Perth or 
Stirling was discussed. The plan adopted was a march 
to Inverness. Hence the troops went to a place where 
there was no enemy, and left the valuable low country of 
Scotland unguarded. 

The Prince's army amounted to about 1800 men when 
he reached Corriaraic. The coll, or summit of the pass, 
was immediately occupied by an advanced detachment, 
to hold it until the main body came up. It is said that 
the Highlanders uttered shouts of exultation when they 
learned the evasion of Cope. Yet it was the escape of an 
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enemy certain, if he ascended the hill, to fall into their 
hands. The question with them was, whether to pursue 
him or march to the low country ; and they sagaciously 
took the latter course. 

The army, which had begun its march with auguries of 
success, swelled as it went, receiving Cluny MacFherson 
and some minor allies. The Duke of Athole fled from 
his castle at Blair, and it was immediately occupied by 
Tullibardine, who assumed the title of the head of the 
house. He issued his commands to the feudatories and 
tenantry of the estates to rally round his banner; and 
when many of them, who were too near the Lowlands to 
preserve in its purity the creed of old Highland allegiance, 
demurred to leave their small feus and crofts, with the 
chance of never returning to them, the new duke threatened 
them with vengeance tor their unnatural disobe4i*^nce, 
and directed that military parties might be stint to bring 
them out, or burn and destroy their houses if they proved 
obstinate.^ , 

On the 4th of September the insurgent army entered 
Perth, of which they obtained undisputed possession, the 
chief magistrate retiring from the scene. The Prince 
occupied the house of Lord Stormont, the elder brother 
of the rising barrister, William Murray. The family had 
compromised themselves by acts of partiality to the ex- 
iled house, in a manner that enabled Chatham to make 
his great rival, Mansfield, wince under ominous allusions. 
But on the present occasion the head of the house pru- 
dently absented himself, limiting his services to a hospi- 
tablA^provision for the stranger’s entertainment. 

The Prince now entered on a totally new field, which 
his character and attainments appear to have well adapted 
him to occupy. They were, at all events, veiy different 
from those which his father had shown on the same spot 

^ See many instances in the * Jacobite Correspondence of the 
Athole Ffunily.* One emissaiy says ; ** I went to Dunk^ but to 
no purpose, for I plainly see that the whole inhabitants there are 
quite degenerate from their ancestors, and not one spark loyalty 
among them, and, as the bearer can inform your grace, not one of 
them will stir wit^ouf force.”—?, lA 
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nearly thirty years earlier. He was as remarkable for 
geniality, condescension, and love of popularity, as his 
father had been for arid reserve and sluggish passiveness. 
It was the sunshine instead of the frost of royalty. His 
popular affability, and partiality for the display of his 
agreeable person, were more like the characteristics of his 
father’s cousin Monmouth, than those of the legitimate 
Stewarts. An object, of course, of intense interest wher- 
ever he went, the sight-seers, who are the majority of 
mankind, thronged around him. They were highly grati- 
fied by his condescension and brilliant appearance, and 
his foreign education naturally induced him to mistake the 
excitement of curiosity, and the superficial satisfaction 
diffused through a crowd by the contemplation of an 
agreeable object, for those deeper feelings which, in this 
counUy, supply men with the sources of political action. 
There was i curious and attractive spectacle in so large 
and well-disciplined a body of the party-coloured moun- 
taineers. It was still more interesting to see the foreign 
descendant of the ancient kings decorating his person 
with the mountain garb, so adjusted to the ordinary 
costume of high rank and decorated with gold lace as it 
had never before been known to be. But such dramatic 
superficialities were not calculated to secure the allegiance 
of the sagacious Scots Lowlanders. Deeply as they might 
be dissatisfied with England, it was not in the dubious 
elements of this gaudy apparition of the foreign Popish 
Prince and his mountain followers, that they were disposed 
to seek the sources of national regeneration and pros- 
perity. Amid the general clamour and excitement, the 
men .of the Lowlands able to bear arms held doggedly 
aloof, and the Prince seems never to have had above a 
thousand of them under his banner. Thus the continued 
accumulation of his army from the waysides, as he passed 
along, ceased after he had crossed the Grampians, though 
still accessions continued to arrive from the Highland 
dans. 

It is said that the Prince had just a guinea in his podeet 
when he entered Perth. He, of course, speedily obtained 
an exchequer by levying contributions around. The 
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which he drew from Perth was not oppressively large, — it 
did not exceed ;^5oo. Among the other leaders who 
joined him at Perth, two were conspicuous men. The 
one was Drummond, the representative of the Lord Chan- 
cellor who was exiled at the Revolution ; the other, Lord 
(jeorge Murray, brother of the two claimants of the duke- 
dom of Athole. I^ord George was the ablest leader in 
that expedition ; and we may count him one of those 
whose capacity has scarcely received historical justice. 

He was forty years old when he joined the insurrection. 
It is difficult to understand how he acquired his know- 
ledge of military tactics. He addressed himself to the 
arrangement of their commissariat, studying the habits of 
the men. Thus he ])rovi(led meal-pocks for carrying their 
frugal provisions, wliile lie adjusted an organisation for their 
movements in clan battalions, such as Claverhou§p had 
adopted in his short Highland campaign. l^Urd George's 
capacity in suggestion, and activity in execution, made 
him for some time the virtual commander-in-chief of the 
force, though he only held, along with Drummond, the 
rank of lieutenant-general. We have seen in reference to 
the career of Montrose and Claverhouse, that the chiefs 
would not submit to supreme command by one of them- 
selves, and that there were reasons in Highland politics 
why they should not. Though a member of a’great High- 
land house, the chiefs accepted Murray's command; but 
then he was not a chief either by Hanoverian or Jacobite 
sanction. It was scarcely possible, however, to avoid 
jealousies and misunderstandings, when the only one cap- 
able of entire leadership shared the command of an army 
with others who were incapable. 

The army remained at Perth increasing its force and 
coming into its peculiar discipline, until the nth of Sep- 
tember, when the march southward was recommenced. 
Instead of attempting the passage of the Firth of Forth, 
or of Stirling Bridge commanded by the castle, it took the 
direction of the fords of Frew, eight miles westward. 
This was the Rubicon of the expedition, marking it as 
a struggle for possession of the seat of Government in 
Scotland. Passing Callander House, near Falkirk, the 
Prince received his first conspicuous Lowland accession 
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in Lord Kilmarnock, whose presence was of little service 
to the cause, and calamitous to himself. He fought under 
his father’s banner for the Hanover succession in 1715, 
but he was one of those whom poverty and discontent had 
driven desperate ; and the young Prince, with his motley 
army, opened to him a career of adventures and chances 
not to be resisted. On the 17th the army reached Corstor- 
phine, four miles from Edinburgh, and it became an im- 
mediate question whether the capital was to remain a loyal 
city or be in the hands of the insurgents. 

The inexplicable march of Cope left the country south 
of the Forth utterly helpless. Gardiner’s dragoons were 
ridiculed as having advanced to dispute the fords of Frew, 
and ignominiously retreated; but this trifling force, unless 
it had been led by a commander who desired to see it ex- 
terminated, could do nothing but watch the approach of 
the enemy, and fall back. Cope managed to send a mes- 
senger through the Highlands for transports from Leith 
to receive his troops at Aberdeen ; and the citizens of 
Edinburgh watched the direction of the wind with uneasy 
anxiety. Already, however, their confidence in Copers 
capacity and common-sense had sunk, and he was an ob- 
ject of impatient contempt even before his great disaster. 

Nothing in the capital was in readiness to meet an 
enemy but ‘the castle. It was to the zealous attention of 
General Wade that Government owed the tenable condi- 
tion of this fortress ; for he mentions that he found the 
parapet wall so ruinous that the soldiers, after the closing 
of the gates, could pass out and in with ease ; and to try 
the accessibility of this, the chief national fortress, he got 
a party of men, with their accoutrements, to scramble from 
the street up the rock and get within the rampart in five 
minutes.^ The fortress had been repaired ; but there were 
other defects in the defensibility of the capital which 
could not be thus easily remedied. 

It became the policy of the existing chief magistrate, 
named Stewart, to counteract that of the leader of the 
opposition, who was George Drummond, a zealous loyal- 
ist, and one of the most valuable among the many valuable 


' Letter to the king, 18th December 1727, MS. Brit Mus. 
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municipal chiefs whom Edinburgh has possessed. Pro- 
vost Stewart discountenanced, and even counteracted, the 
efforts made by the party of his rival to protect the city, 
and he incurred suspicions of disaffection which rendered 
it necessary to bring him to trial for neglect of duty. The 
real cause of his conduct appears to have been, however, 
not so much national as corporate factiousness, and a 
desire not so much to see a Stewart on the throne, 
as to keep his own particular branch of the family of 
Stewart at the head of the Edinburgh municipality. 

Of the state of Edinburgh at this nervous juncture, 
there is an abundant account in the long inquiries con* 
nected with the [)rovost's trial. In its very confusion it 
reflects a community organised only for municipal peace, 
but distracted by internal contest, and paralysed in all 
attempts to improvise a military organisation in th|j houi 
of danger from an invading force. What -the citizens 
required, but had not, were some corfipanies of regular 
infantry with a few gunners, or a volunteer force in good 
training and under a competent commander. The efforts 
to provide any equivalent to these requisites were sadly 
unavailing. The provost was no soldier : he was nomin- 
ally the commander of the city-guard, and of the trained- 
bands, or old burghal foice ; but it was rather as the person 
who was to indicate, like a secretary at war, the manner 
of their employment, than as the leader who was to com- 
mand on duty. He was to he colonel of the volunteer 
force if it were raised, in a similar character. When the 
provost could not effectually at't the soldier, people looked 
equally ineffectually to the chief resident judge of the 
Court of Session, and to the law-officers of the Crown, as 
persons who were believed, with their other high functions, 
to possess a latent military authority and capacity. 

The provost appears from the commencement to have 
had a very ample consciousness of his incapacity to act 
effectively. Towards the end of August the more zeal- 
ous citizens had proposed to raise a thousand men as a 
volunteer corps, to be supported by subscription ; but he 
doubted the constitution^ legality of such a body. When 
this objection lyas overcome by an authority under the sign- 
manual, he gfive them little encouragement, and hinted 
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that they would be the cause of more contemptuous jests 
than valiant deeds. When Drummond proposed the adop- 
tion of a badge, he said he feared it would expose them 
all; to which his zealous rival answered, that when the 
volunteers had mounted their badge no man should dare 
to insult it, be his character what it might 
There was a marked zeal among the Seceders to help 
in the defence of the city, and they embodied 180 men 
of their own persuasion. The professors of the univer- 
sity, the clergy, and other men of peaceful pursuits, were 
among the most zealous, and the ministers of Edinburgh 
offered out of their stipends to provide the pay of 100 men. 
In all, it appears that, by the middle of September, th^ 
number of men available for defence, including contin 
gents from neighbouring towns, was 1118, besides the 
trained-bands, whom, however, it was deemed impnident 
to eintody, as they were burgesses not selected on ]>oliti- 
cal grounds, and there Avere disaffected men among them. 
In the body at large, t^iere appear to have been only 326 
trained soldiers, including the town guard.^ 

The first object of the loyal party was, of course, to 
make the city walls defensible. This ancient bulwark, 
even if it had not been commanded by surbiirban houses, 
was little better than a high stone fence of rough and frail 
masonry. It had been effective a century or two earlier 
in protecting the slumbering citizens from night incursions 
of the lawless barons with their predatory followers, and 
in later times had been a barrier against smuggling. But 
it could have done little to keep a compact body of men 
from breaking through the enclosure, even though they 
had not a single field-piece. There was too much truth 
in the provost's remark when he surveyed the wall, “ that 
if a thousand men had a mind to get into this town, he 
did not see how he could hinder them." 

The celebrated Colin MacLaurin was supposed, from 
his acquaintance with mathematics, to know more about 
the Vauban system of fortification than any other citizen. 
Apparently not indisposed to act as the Archimedes of the 
siege, he was, rather by acclamation than any regular com- 


^ See Drummond’s Evidence, State Trials, xvUi 964.. 
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mission, appointed superintending engineer of the defences. 
Tt does not appear that it would have been practicable to 
work artillery. On the screen or continuous wall it was 
avowedly impossible. There were, however, towers which 
might supply the purposes of flanking bastions at the 
angles. These appear to have been choked with rubbish ; 
but when some of them were cleared out, it was found that 
they had no rampart sufficiently broad for serving guns, 
and temporary scaffolds were erected for the purpose. 
MacLaurin complained that the men who should have 
been employed in restoring the fortifications, were en- 
grossed by a contested election of trades* deacons ; and 
that he found a dozen or two lounging about, instead of 
the hundreds that should have been at work. The hope- 
ful manner in which the operations went on may be in- 
ferred from a characteristic incident, — that a ditch, ordered 
to be cut beside the North Loch, in the area of the present 
Princes Street Gardens, “ had been carried oA right for some 
time, but was afterwards, by some mistake or bad advice, 
cast on the wrong side of the dyke.**^ Some cannon 
were brought up from Leith and placed on the wall; 
but among the negligences attributed to the provost, was 
his not employing sailors to work them. He seems, indeed, 
to have thought that naval gunnery on the city walls was 
something peculiarly incongruous, and calculated to throw 
ridicule on his magistracy, for he swore very vehemently 
that no sailors should man the city walls while he ruled. 
Among other projects, on the discovery of some old hand- 
grenades in a box in the council-chamber, it was recom- 
mended that a portion of the volunteers should forthwith 
be trained in the exercise of grenade-throwing. Some 
guns were, however, at last placed on the flanking towers, 
especially those which commanded the gates, and loaded 
with grape to rake the approaches; but it appears that 
some of them were left there without men who professed 
to work them, and even without a single sentinel. Such 
were the preparations in Edinburgh for standing a siege. 

^ MacLaurin’s Diaiy, cited in Stewart’s Trial ; State Trials, xviil 
8S5. 
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It was on Sunday the i^^th that the first call to arms 
was made in the most unpropitious of shapes. Edxnbuigh 
had fi'om time to time been devastated with great fires, 
which, once seizing on any of the vast piled-up fabrics in 
the main streets, would go on devouring them for days, 
unquenchable until the flames reached a natural barrier by 
a break in the street. It was the toll of the same fire-bell 
which used to arouse them to these terrible visitations, 
that now reached the citizens assembled in their several 
churches at divine worship. It was found to be a signal 
for a general muster on the news tliat the Highland army 
was near the city. The first question was, Who should 
command? for no field-officer had been appointed over 
the volunteers, and they acted in independent companies. 
Hamilton’s dragoons were called up from Leith to join 
Gardiper’s at Corstorphine. It was now a question 
whether the* volunteers, with these regiments, and the 
small number of regular troops already mentioned — an 
army of about 1500 — should go forth to fight the enemy, 
rumoured to be 8000 strong. Any military commander, 
looking, not to the exaggerated rumours, but to the bare 
facts of the case, would have at once prohibited a move- 
ment by a body of raw new levies, had he even directed 
the dragoons to advance and reconnoitre. In the absence 
of a proper authority, a portion of the volunteers rashly 
proposed to march ; and it appears to have been because 
they were in the end dissuaded from that insane move- 
ment, that a ludicrous picture has been drawn of theix 
gradual dropping away and final disappearance from the 
marching party. The town-guard marched with Hamil- 
ton’s dragoons to Corstorphine, where they joined Gar- 
diner’s, and formed a reconnoitring party. 

During that night the walls were manned by about 700 
men ; and the en^neef records that the “ all’s well” made 
a nearly regular circuit, but no sufficient service seems to 
have been supplied for the guns at the flanking towers. 
Next day a writer to the signet, named Alves, brought 
from the Prince an intimation that his leniency to the 
town would depend on the abandonment of resistance. 
The formidable document circulated among groups at the 
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cross, and a recommendation to surrender, probably sug- 
gested by the Jacobites, was supported by a considerable 
number of citizens. The dragoons had, in the mean time, 
retired close to the town. They sent a small reconnoi- 
tring party to Coltbridge, two miles westward, who, coming 
unexpectedly on a party of Highlanders, turned and fled 
with disgraceful precipitancy, bringing of course new ter- 
rors to the citizens who saw their flight. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the provost held a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants in the High Church, avowedly to consider the ques- 
tion of surrendering. It was called by the tolling of the 
fire-bell ; and as this was the method of assembling the 
volunteers for service, it was observed that they would be 
absent from the meeting; and the provost’s enemies main- 
tifined that it was so planned. The meeting was tumultu- 
ous and noisy, and it is said that the only persons who at- 
tended with a distinct object were Jaco})ites% “ While a con- 
fused clatter of tongues went on, the cry of “ surrender ” 
predominating over others, there came to be handed about 
in the meeting, no one knew how, a formal proclamation 
for surrender from the Prince. This strengthened the 
hands and the clamour of those advocating a surrender. 
The provost chose to count it the decision of the meeting, 
that he should offer terms of capitulation, and he sent a 
deputation with that view to the Prince. The volunteers 
and the other corps, in the mean time, retired to their old 
posts, but even the imperfect directions under which they 
had acted now ceased. They consulted together, and, see- 
ing that the municipal authorities were determined to sub- 
mit, the greater part of them resolved to disperse, and de- 
livered their arms into the castle. The deputation sent to 
treat returned with a demand of unconditional surrender. 

In the mean time a rumour came that Cope’s transports 
were at Dunbar, and would presently land his army at 
Leith. On the foundation of the hopes so raised, another 
deputation was sent at two o’clock of the morning to ask 
delay, and returned unsuccessful Nine hundred men 
were now detached from the Prince’s army, under Lochiel, 
to blow up one of the gates, and force an entrance. The 
operation wa^ unnecessary. A small party, stationed with- 
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out the Nether Bow Port, beheld it deliberately opened to 
allow exit to the suburb for the hackney-coach which had 
conveyed the unsuccessful deputation, and finding the 
gate entirely unprotected, they rushed in. The communi- 
cation was thus opened. The guards at the ^tes were 
quietly relieved by the Highlanders, and the city was in 
their hands. 

Next morning the Prince and the main body of the in- 
surgents, guided behind the rising grounds which surmount 
Edinburgh so as to be covered from the guns of the castle, 
reached the open meadows which bring the Palace of 
Holyrood close on a tract of mountain scenery on the one 
hand, while on the other it touches a dense suburb of the 
city. When the handsome and gaily-attired youth, whose 
progress hitherto had been a succession of bloodless 
triumphs, entered the palace untenanted by his race for 
sixty yearsj the |pelievers in the divine continuation of 
royal genealogies might be excused if they saw their subtle 
creed confirmed by an almost miraculous interposition. 
Instantaneous arrangements were made for the proclama- 
tion of King James at the old Cross of Edinburgh. There 
the declaration and other documents which had been read 
at Glenfinnan and Perth, were for a third time proclaimed, 
with more heraldic splendour, to a larger crowd. The 
army remained three days in Edinburgh, enjoying rest and 
receiving recruits, when they were called to the memor- 
able field of Prestonpans. 

Cope's transports had reached Dunbar, and a debarka- 
tion began, which was not completed until the i8th. He 
was then joined by the grave Colonel Gardiner, depressed 
at heart by the spiritless conduct of the dragoons whom 
he brought to increase the army. Tlie camp was sought 
by a still less serviceable class, in the judges and other 
official men who had deserted Edinburgh. There seems 
generally something reprehensible in trusted public func- 
tionaries deserting their post ; yet for these gentlemen it 
must be said, that, however available their presence might 
have been in some internal and local convulsion, it must 
have been utterly useless to a capital in possession of an 
invading force. 
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Cope's army, marching westward, had reached the old 
village of Preston, when they learned, on tiic 21st, that 
the Prince was on his way to meet them. The ground 
seemed suitable, and the general resolved to abide an 
attack there. The character of the country, for a con- 
siderable distance along the coast, is, to one coming from 
the interior, first a moderate continuous ridge of hills, 
then a depression scarcely to be called a valley, and 
nearer the sea a slight and almost imperceptible re- 
ascent, which can scarcely be called a hill. It was on 
this lower line of eminences that Cope took up his posi- 
tion. Lord George Murray, fearing that his adversary 
would take the higher ridge, and knowing the importance 
which the Highlanders attributed to the superiority of 
grdund, led them, after they had passed through Mussel- 
burgh, to the right, across the muir, where they reached a 
part of the upper ridge, well known in the earlier warlike 
history of Scotland as Carberry Hill. He soon came in 
sight of the enemy, and slanted down towards the village 
of Tranent, a strong post, fiom the steep and broken 
character of the ground. On the heights behind, tlie 
Highlanders were secure from attack. But it was found 
that they could not perform their usual formidable move- 
ment of rushing down upon the foe. Cope had the com- 
mand of houses and enclosures, by which, if there were a 
deliberate advance to attack him, he might effectb'^^ly 
fortify himself. But there was a more serious impediment 
in a morass, cut by a deep ditch, in the depression be- 
tween his lower elevation and the higher eminence occu- 
pied by the Highlanders. The ground was accurately 
inspected from their side, but pronounced to be impas- 
sable, unless with the risk of a murderous fire. The 
aspect of the country has undergone a mighty change 
since the two armies looked at each otlier. The morass 
has given place to fields, but they retain testimony of its 
original impassable character. It is a hollow that has 
been drained with difficulty by a ditch that removes, but 
even yet imperfectly, the waters that had formerly made 
it a deep bog. 

The Highland army had been largely increased since 
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it crossed the Forth, by bands of the Grants and Mac- 
Lauchlans, and an additional body of the Athole men, 
at last forced unwillingly to declare for the insurgents. 
The army now numbered about 3000 men* Of these, 
however, many were wretched stragglers in rags, with no 
better arms than a scythe, or any other available edge- 
tool. Cope’s army numbered little more than aooo men, 
and this small body included a few not very serviceable 
volunteers.^ The dragoons were posted on either wing, 
— Gardiner’s on the right, and Hamilton’s on the left. 
The foot were formed in two lines. The army faced 
towards the rising ground where the Highlanders first 
appeared. Its right was in the direction of Edinburgh, 
and its left was towards the quarter whence it was subse- 
quently attacked. Unsuspicious of any movement out of 
the usual routine of his accustomed tactics, the English 
general anticipated a niglit of security, and was preparing 
himself for the conflict of the morrow. 

Next to a sudden attack from high ground, nothing 
could better suit tlic Highland spirit of warfare than a 
night march and a surpiise, and it was resolved, after 
some consultation, to make the attempt. It could only 
be accomplished by a considerable circuit. At Seton 
Castle, about a mile eastward of Tranent, the waters of 
the morass gathering in a stream clattered down a ravine, 
and there naturally was the teunination of the broad 
swamp. It was determined that this passage to the enemy 
should be adopted; and Lord Nairn, who had been sent 
eastward along the heights with a party to divert the at- 
tention of the English general, was rapidly called in. 
When the disposition for the march was adopted, the 
Prince went forward, and said to the oflicers near him,— ' 


^ Any estimate, however, of the iiumbcis, at least on the Highland 
side, is but a balancing against each other of exaggerated statements. 
Each army seems to Imve spoken of the other as consisting of 5000 
men ; and C(me, on his trial, or rather examination before the Board 
of General Ofneers, made that the number of the Jacobites. Several 
of the statements on this matter will be found compared with each 
other in the Notes to the Chevalier fohnstone’s Memoiie. 22. 
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Follow me, gentlemen ; by the assistance of God 1 will 
this day make you a free and happy people.” ^ 

A gentleman, named Anderson, who is said to have 
known the ground as a sportsman, led the way. The 
habits of the Highlanders enabled them to accomplish 
the march with dead silence and extreme celerity. * The 
morning dawned in dense mist, which continued still to 
shroud their movements. They formed after crossing 
the morass or stream in two battalions : the right, con- 
sisting of the several MacDonald tribes and a few Grants, 
was commanded by'Drumniond the titular Duke of Perth ; 
The left, containing the Camerons, Stewarts, and Mac- 
Gregors, was led by Lord George Murray. A second 
line, commanded by Lord Nairn, consisted of Athole 
men, Robertsons, MacLauchlans, and Drurmponds, with 
a small body of mounted gentlemen. With this line the 
Prince, who unwillingly consented to abanc^Oii the head 
of the army, walked. After the passage* of the morass by 
the Duke of Perth's body, they tended to the right to leave 
room for Lord George Murray's, which adjusted its move- 


^ This saying, with the other prominent events in the three main 
battles of the insuriection, was attested by a gentleman in the Prince’s 
army, Andrew Lumisden, a Jacobite scholar, who retired when his 
cause was lost to Rome, and published in 1797, * Remarks on the 
Antiquities of Rome and its Environs.’ From his brief but veiy 
clear narrative. Home took many of his material facts. It is n<^w 
possessed by Mr Gibson-Craig, who has kindly lent it to the authoi 
■ One who returned to the camp after seeing the Athole men posted 
“ to secure the enemy’s right that they might not get to Edinburgh,” 
says : On my return perhaps about twelve, all was so quiet and 
stul, that had it not been for our small paity of horse, I would have 
had difficulty to find the army, though the night was tolerably clear. 
Along the lines of which I walked, all lay dead asleep wrapped in 
their plaids, and I was shown by the sentinels where the Prince 
was. The army star ted up and were in motion in an instant, with 
the greatest silence passed the bog, going through which the Prince 
missed one of the stepping-stones, and one of his legs went in nearly 
to the knee.” — Account by Laurence Oliphant in ‘The Jacobite 
Lairds of Gask,' by T. L. Kington Oliphant, iii, ri2. The con- 
cluding incident (mentioned also by the Chevalier Johnstone) sug- 
gests how intricate and difficult the path was, and how easily a vigil- 
ant general could have broken the approaching force, and put an end 
to the insurrection^ 
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ments so as to sweep the edge of the morass, and save 
itself from being flanked. The regular form of march 
was in open columns three abreast, which permitted, by 
a single movement, the formation in lines three deep. 
But when they took their ground, following their old 
practice, they threw themselves into separate clumps, ac- 
cording to their clans, and their method "of forming and 
fighting was exactly as it had been nearly sixty years ear- 
lier at Killiecrankie. 

As the mass moved on with celerity and silence, it was 
at last recognised by the obtuse sentinels, who are said to 
have observed a great dark body in motion long ere they 
divined that it must be the Highland army. Cope knew 
well the one great principle, that since the enemy had 
changed its direction, he must change also to prevent a 
flank attack**; and the operation of facing to the east was 
leisurely casried out, until the right was to the morass 
and the left to the sea, the dragoons, as they previously 
did, occupying each flank. It became a feature of the en- 
gagement that the high enclosing fences of Bankton, poor 
Colonel Gardiner's mansion, and of the Preston pleasure- 
grounds, were now in the rear, with a narrow road between 
them, which in a manner pierced a long line of wall. 

The operation was hardly completed when the High- 
landers advancing close up with a sharp trot discharged 
their pieces, threw them away, and then leaped with a 
yell on the nearest foe. The rout and ruin were com- 
plete, and almost instantaneous, none of the troops show- 
ing steadiness enough to make the battle a series of suc- 
cessive movements. All bore back according to the order 
of their position on the field, before the advancing torrent. 
It first overwhelmed the men in charge of the six field- 
pieces in front. A false reliance had been placed on the 
Highlander’s dread of what he called “ the musket’s 
mother,” and the field-battery was a sham, for there was 
but one old artilleryman in the army, and an ineffective 
efibrt was made to get the guns served by sailors. Some- 
how they were fired ofif, killing one man ; but whether the 
Highlanders knew that they were virtually imserved or 
not, the cannon, being in front, were first reached, and 
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those in charge of them were the first to flee. Some 
battalions had fired their single discharge on the advan- 
cing foe, but it was before tiiey had begun the final 
charge. After that scarcely one kept its form. The 
high enclosing walls, which were, the day before, looked 
upon as the fortification of Cope’s camp, now made it a 
slaughter-pen. The interruption compelled the broken 
ranks to flee hither and thither, a few escaping by the 
road, and others, still fewer, by embrasures which had been 
cut in the walls. Many of the dragoons, as they rode 
along these walls seeking an exit, were struck down by 
the masses of Highlanders rushing on them in flank ; and 
the infai\^ry, huddled before them in heaps, were still 
more easily slain. 

A ^laughter of a frightful kind thus commenced, for the 
latent ferocity of the victors was roused, and grew hytter 
and hotter the more they pursued the bloody* work. To 
men accustomed to the war of the muSket ahd bayonet, 
the sword-cut slaughter was a restoration of the more 
savage-looking battle-fields of'^old, which made even the 
victorious leaders shudder. The Prince, to his credit, 
rode up to the scene, and called on the Highlanders to 
spare his father’s deluded subjects ; and Lord George 
Murray, with the other leaders, exerted themselves to 
quench the slaughter. 

One death on this dreadful day was surrounded by a 
sad and peculiar interest. Colonel Gardiner, who had 
steeped his religious impressions in the solemn gloom 
peculiar to those who have turned suddenly from the 
follies and offences of a life of pleasure, was observed to 
be more serious than usual, and to act as one who had 
finally prepared himself for death. But he did not neglect 
the rigid performance of his duties. When his troop fled 
he remained, though severely wounded; and seeing a 
body of infantry who seemed 'inclined to struggle on 
though unofficered, he performed the noblest service of 
the military leader, by offering himself to almost certain 
death, in' efforts beyond the range of his proper duty, 
to save life by organising the helpless crowd. He had 
scarcely begun his act of humane courage, when it 
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came to a fatal end. Wounded, first as it was said by 
a 8 C 3 rthe, and again by a Lochaber axe, he fell close to his 
own pleasant mansion, and was removed by friendly 
hands to die in peace in the neighbouring manse of 
Tranent 

After the reverse of Fontenoy, the nearest approach to 
a great defeat that Britain had ever encountered from 
France, there arose deep alarm about the soundness of 
the British military system when it was learned that on 
this occasion several field-officers had fled from the High- 
land charge without looking behind them. Cope himself 
was excelled by others in the poltroonery with which his 
name is ever associated. He made some little efforts 
among the stragglers whom he found far away from the 
field to regulate a retreat, but others seem to have fled 
right .on ; and when two of them, Brigadier Fowlks and 
Colonel La^elles, reached Berwick, the old General Lord 
Mark Kerr, said to* them, “ Good God 1 I have seen some 
battles, heard of many, but never of the first news of de- 
feat being brought by the general officers before 1”^ 

Few victories have been more complete. It is said 
that scarcely two hundred of the infantry escaped. TJiough 
the slaughter had gone far before it was checked, many 
prisoners were taken, who were an inconvenient acquisi- 
tion to the insurgents. They were sent partly to Logie- 
rait, in the Athole territories, and partly to an old fortalice 
in an island on the Loch of Clunie, on their border. 
The militaiy chest, containing ;^ 25 oo, afforded a season- 
able supply to the Prince. The Highlanders obtained a 
glorious booty in arms and clothes, besides self-moving 
watches and other products of civilisation, which sur- 
prised and puzzled them. Excited by such acquisitions, 
a considerable number could not resist the old practice 
of their people, returning to their glens to decorate their 
huts with their spoil. 


^ Letters from Dr Waugh, 2d October 1745 ; Carlisle in 1745, p. 
27. The anecdote was afterwards applied to Cope himself ; hat it 
is likely that Waugh, at so eaily a period, had an acenrate version 
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The Prince, spending the night after the battle in 
Pinkie House, entered ^inburgh next day in triumph. 
Some lawless excitement was shown by his wild followers, 
but, on the whole, the Highlanders behaved well ; and 
it is among the most remarkable instances of the influence 
which a change in surrounding conditions may have on 
a people signally retentive of other bad practices, that 
there should have been so little plunder in their marches 
or their abode in the towns. This may be accounted 
one of the steps in a moral change which has made the 
Highlanders of the present day remarkably exempt from 
predatory offences. There are few humble people among 
whom property is more safe from aggression, than the 
still poor descendants of the Highland thieves of old. 

T^e young hero of the late conflict was naturally an 
object of greater interest than ever. All the Scots ladies 
who had the slightest tinge of Jacobi tism in their opinions, 
gave him their sympathy and prayers, WhicK seemed in- 
deed to be already fulfilled in the pomp and etiquette of 
a Court at Holyrood. The ^Prince was courteous and 
affable, gave balls, touched for the “ king's evil," and did 
all things that befitted his heroically romantic position 
and kingly descent. He issued proclamations from time 
to time, prepared, like all his State papers, with an elo- 
quent vagueness. 'J'hey were more popular among his 
friends than among his opponents. He tried hard to get 
the Presbyterian clergy to perform their usual services. 
One of the ministers, whose place of worship was immedi- 
ately under the castle guns, appears to have adopted this 
opportunity to pray “ that the young man come among 
them in search of an earthly crown, might soon receive a 
crown of glory,” and to discharge other missiles of a like 
character, drawn from his own clerical resources. The 
other clergy not being assured of free permission to pray 
for King George, a privilege which they could not well 
expect to be conceded to them, generally suspended their 
services. The Prince was not more successful in his 
appeals to the banking companies to withdraw their 
effects from the castle, whither they had been removed 
for security. All accessible public moneys were seized, 
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and warrants were issued for the enforcement of all Crown 
claims, in favour of King James. These were, of course, 
obeyed only where they could not be resisted ; but 
wherever there was accessible property, it was subjected 
to heavy forced contributions. 

From the 22d of September to the 31st of October, 
the insurrectionary army remained in possession of Edin- 
burgh. It was at first alarmingly drained by the defec- 
tion of those who dispersed with their booty, but the at- 
tractive lustre of the victory brought a gathering south- 
ward which speedily exceeded the defection. Among 
the leaders who now rallied round the adventurer casne 
old Lord Pitsligo, with a following of 1 20 men, from the 
eastern lowlands of Aberdeenshire. The collection of 
so considerable a force showed an extent of personal inllu- 
ence not usual in tlie Lowlands, which must be attributed 
to the high veputation of the old man. He was, perhaps, 
the least liable to suspicion in character and motive among 
the Prince's adherents, for he was subject to none of the 
wayward impulses bearing on the Highland chiefs, arid 
his fame has ever been pure from the suspicion of inter- 
ested motives. A peculiarly constituted conscience sent 
him to that camp where his advanced age and his charac- 
ter were so anomalous. A zealous and pious Episcopalian 
of the nonjuring class, he believed in his heart that the 
Prince’s father was king by right divine, and he did his 
duty with earnestness and singleness of purpose to the 
Lord’s anointed. 

The Earl of Airlie’s son brought with him 600 men, 
who, though collected on the mountainous Braes of Angus, 
must be considered as in some measure of Lowland origin ; 
but Pitsligo’s appears to have been the largest contingent 
brought entirely from the flat farming districts. The 
Laird of Glenbucket brought 400 men from the north, 
along with Lord Lewis Gordon, whose attempts to bring 
out his clan without the direct aid of his brother the Duke 
of Gordon, were, as we shall find, but imperfectly effective. 
Thus enlarged by instalments, the army, ere it moved 
southwards, was nearly 6000 strong. 

Some Lowland gentlemen of importance now joined 
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the Prince, but few of them lilroi^ht any following ; and 
it was soon visible to the discerning, that the main sup- 
port of the project was to be in those Highland chiefs 
whose position made them inimical to a firm established 
government, and loyal to any principle or person that 
embodied the elements of disorder. Lord Kilmarnock, 
who already had given his personal adherence, desired to 
offer something more. He had seen the chiefs, since the 
Revolution, ranging their followers on whatever side it 
was their own inclination to adopt, and he bethought him 
of attempting the same practice with his Lowland ten- 
antry in Ayrshire. They had followed him in defence of 
the Hanover succession in 1715, and, having changed his 
side, he now desired them to follow him to the Pfmce's 
camp. But the Whig crofters and weavers of the west 
had not changed their opinions, and denied that their 
landlord could pledge them to any cause ht chose to 
adopt. They received the imperious* demand with a 
responding contumely, and fhe unfortunate peer could 
bring no following to the banner but the household ser- 
vants, who, in his extreme poverty, cannot have been 
numerous. Some other recruits of a like character joined 
the Prince in Edinburgh, — Lord Kellie ; Arthur Elphing- 
stone, who before the conclusion of the insurrection suc- 
ceeded to the title of Loid Balmerinoch; and Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrees. The army was joined by two 
young men otherwise known to fame, but of little note in 
the military history of the insurrection, — William Hamilton 
of Bangour, the poet — and Strange, the great engraver. 
But the recruits from the citizens were few; and those 
who crowded round the Prince in curiosity tinged with 
sympathy, declined to commit themselves by mounting 
the white cockade. 

The Prince, while he remained in Edinburgh, was 
master of Scotland excepting the few fortifications dotted 
here and there, and the country round Inverness, where 
Duncan Forbes, as representative of the Government, 
preserved its supremacy. Arrangements were made for 
a blockade of the castle ; but General Guest resolved to 
keep the passage open, though the town should suffer io 
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the destruction of the hQ||jle works. The safety of the 
town depended on the Prince giving up the investment, 
or General Guest, the governor, consenting to be in- 
vested. They must be remarkable circumstances indeed 
in which the commander of a fortress agrees to be block- 
aded, and in the end overcome, because his guns will 
commit incidental injury through the demolition of the 
adverse works. The Prince yielded to the entreaties of 
the citizens, denouncing the barbarity of the Hanoverian 
commander, and proclaiming his own clemency, in ab- 
staining from reprisals on private property, and from 
using his power to assail his enemy without considera- 
tion for the city. 

As week after week passed on, it was necessary to con- 
template distinctly the conclusion to which the Princess 
success was to tend. Few men, perhaps, have ever been 
more perplexed by success than Lord George Murray and 
the other men of Judgment among the Prince's advisers, 
during their sojourn in Edinburgh. Neither the rising in 
England nor the expected French descent had occurred ; 
and they knew that they were not to be left rulers of Scot- 
land with a force of five or six thousand men. Whatever 
doubts disturbed them, however, were unknown to their 
Prince ; — he was flying on the wings of his destiny to the 
appointed throne; and he announced, one day, lo his 
amazed council, that he intended to march to London 
and take possession. Yet, situated as they were, a de- 
scent on England did not become so unreasonable on full 
examination as it at first appeared. General Wade was 
approaching with a considerable force along the east 
coast, and had reached Newcastle. If the insurgents 
could evade him by keeping the defenceless west of Eng- 
land, where their friends, if they had any, were to be 
found, they would protract the crisis, and give room for all 
chances in their favour from invasion or an English rising. 
The plan of a march into England was therefore adopted. 

On the 31st of October the camp at Edinburgh was 
broken up and the march begun. The Prince’s army 
now amounted to six thousand men, about half the num- 
ber commanded by Mar at Perth thirty years earlier. 
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Jhere were about three hundred mounted men, either as 
dragoons or regular cavalry. Thirteen regiments were 
classified as Highland, because they were separately 
commanded by their chiefs or chieftains. About half 
the army only was thus distributed ; yet in the other half, 
formed into larger regiments, and called Lowland, be- 
cause they were not immediately under patriarchal lead- 
ers, the greater number of men were Highlanders. The 
army was in excellent heart and condition, for they had 
not been six weeks in possession of the capital, and the 
richest part of Scotland, in vain. They had been abund- 
antly fed, and possessed clothes and arms, with even a 
park of artillery. The commissariat requisitions were so 
issued as to indicate a march on Wade’s forces in the east, 
though the west was the real destination. While one 
division, under Lord George Murray, immediately# took 
the western route by Peebles and Moffat, tW other, with 
the Prince at its head, professed to start in the eastward 
direction, but turned weslwaipd through Lauder and Kelso. 
It joined the other division on the 9th, near Reddings, in 
Cumberland. The same reluctance to cross the Border 
which had perplexed Kenmure and his friends in 1715, 
appeared, though in a mitigated form ; and many of the 
Highlanders silently disappeared, and found their stealthy 
way back to their own mountains. 

On the loth the army surrounded Carlisle, which, like 
Edinburgh, possessed dilapidated fortifications adapted 
to the age when England and Scotland were at war, but 
neglected in later times. Again municipal authority was 
relied on for warlike protection, and proved wanting. 
There was no disaffection in the town, but very little 
capacity to defend it. The mayor, publishing to the 
world that he was no Scots Patterson, but Pattison, a 
loyal Englishman, offered defiance. The main body of 
the rebel army was called off by an expectation of en- 
countering Wade’s force among the neighbouring hills; 
but the movement was premature, and the investment 
was resumed on the 13th, when the army professed to 
cut approaching works, and raise a battery. 

When the news of the fall of Edinburgh reached the 
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north of England, the militia of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, to the amount of seven hundred, were raised, 
and, united with the citizens of Carlisle — who, it was said, 
should have mustered four hundred fighting men — ^in the 
defence of the town. In the castle there were some 
eighty invalids, whose age and infirmity justified their 
title. There were two old artillerymen among them ; and 
eighty of the militia were appointed to act as gunners. 
The few small guns on the walls were fired ; but, as the 
improvised artillerymen saw, with little effect, and to 
defend the town was at once seen to be hopeless. A 
deputation was sent from the town to treat. They brought 
back the unwelcome answer that the town alone would 
not be received on terms, and that, unless the castle were 
included, there would be a general pillage, and no quarter. 
Colpnel Durand, the commander, was vexatiously situated. 
Unaccustoitied to civil war, the citizens had no idea of 
submission to military command. He was resisted in 
efforts to organise the force within the city. Even the 
knocking down of walls, and the cutting of valuable 
hedges, to deprive the enemy of a lodgment, met with 
resistance and murmurs. The militia and other professed 
defenders, indeed, did much as they pleased ; and there was 
so little uniformity among them that their pieces were of 
all variety of bores, and could not be supplied with bullets 
from the stores in the castle. Colonel Durand com- 
plained that he could not even get them to agree to an 
arrangement that no drum should beat without his consent 
or knowledge. Some volunteers who had joined him 
changed their views, and left him “ to a man.*' To de- 
fend a great range of dilapidated works with the eighty 
invalids would have been preposterous, even if it had not 
endange^d the city; and Colonel Durand and his officers, 
assembled in council of war, came to the conclusion that 
the castle being not tenable, it is for his majesty’s service 
that it be abandoned." 

He was tried by court-martial ; but as it was found that 
he had done everything capable of being done, he was 
honourably acquitted. 

On the 18th the Prince entered Carlisle on a white 
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horse, with a hundred pipers pla3ring before him, whose 
shrill music was not calculated to inspire the citizens with 
confidence in their grotesque conquerors. The acquisition 
was an important one ; it was the first fortification occupied 
by the insurgents, and it had long been known as the key 
of a great national thoroughfare. A considerable amount 
of property, which had been removed into the castle as a 
place of security, was allowed to be restored to its owners. 
The troops acquired some valuable arms, and it will easily 
be understood to have been with no small exultation that 
the Highlanders found in the arsenal the broadswords and 
dirks which had been taken from their kinsmen at the 
surrender of Preston. It has been said that the Prince 
required a subsidy of ^£ 20,000 to relieve the city firom 
pillage ; but this is doubted, along with the assertion that 
he created Thomas Cappock, who served as an officer in 
his army. Bishop of Carlisle.^ ^ , ‘ 

Leaving a hundred and fifty men to hold Carlisle Castle, 
the army resumed its inarclvon the 2 2d. It carried with 
it elements of internal discord mat lost to it, or at least 
crippled, its ablest officer. The ostensible rivalry lay be- 
tween Drummond and Lord George Murray, and in the 
end each resigned his command. It was said of Murray 
that he was too conscious of the value of his services, and 
showed a touch of arrogance even to the Prince. On the 
other hand, it is pretty clear that the Prince, though more 
genial in nature, was as completely possessed with the 
divinity of his position as his father had shown himself to 
be, and did not consider the value of a good general as 
a thing to weigh against it. Murray acted in the end with 
dignity. By a sort of understanding >vith his comrades he 
gave them his services without a command ; and they had 
substantial benefit from his guidance in difficulties and 
dangers. 

The Highlanders made an orderly march. The peas 
antry of the north of England, at first alarmed, found they 
had nothing to fear, and flocked to see the procession of 
men in strange and gaudy attire. But there came no 


^ Carlisle in 174S. p. 102. 
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recruits, and there was something ominous even in the 
undisturbed march, as if the whole were a vain show. 
The Cumbrian and Northumbrian gentry kept aloof. 
Some of them, remembering the loyally of their ancestors, 
had a kind thought for the forlorn descendant of the 
Charleses ; but they had not enough of practical Jacobit- 
ism to peril for it all that was dear to themselves per- 
sonally, and to increase the chances of protracted civil 
war with a Government so strong as that of Britain. The 
ladies of such families could not help feeling a warm sym- 
pathy with the gallant youth and his forlorn attempt. 
When he occupied the house of one of them, Mrs War- 
wick, the daughter of Howard of Castle Corby, he was 
entertained wiSi all state and kindness in the “ oak par- 
lour;” and as he departed, the Tory lady of Cavalier 
descent was heard to exclaim, “ May God bless him I ” ^ 
The hospitality and the good-natured benediction pretty 
well expressed the’full extent of Jacobite feeling through- 
out her class. 

'Phe continued direction of the march towards London 
was the wish of the Prince, and seems to have been 
moodily acquiesced in by Lord George Murray. It pro- 
ceeded with much regularity and uniformity. The force 
which left Carlisle was 4500. It was divided so as gener- 
ally to keep the van a day's journey in advance, that the 
rear division, with which the Prince marched, might occupy 
the quarters evacuated by their comrades. In the latter 
days of November — equivalent to the earlier days of 
December by modem style — they were naturally exposed 
to sufferings from cold. They generally, however, so 
arranged their double march, as at night to reach one 
of the comfortable old English market-towns. They re- 
tained their character for honesty and discipline ; but it 
was impossible to prevent some devastation in hen-roosts, 
and exaction of the tempting articles displayed in shops. 
The main grievance, however, of the EngUsh from this 
strange march, appears to have directed itself to the habits 
and sanitary condition of the Highlanders, and the risk 
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of their sowing the seeds of a national cutaneous disease 
in their places of repose.^ 

On the 2ist the advanced division of the army reached 
Penrith, and thence passing through Shap, Kendal, Lan- 
caster, and Garstang, the whole force was concentrated 
on the 27th at Preston, memorable in the annals of the 
previous rebellion. Some relics of the old Jacobite spirit 
arose here to cheer the adventurers, whose progress since 
they left Carlisle had been through a people utterly un- 
susceptible to their cause, if not resolutely hostile. Now 
the bells were rung, some people shouted in the streets, 
and they received their first English adherent of consider- 
ation in the unfortunate Major Townley. As twice be- 
fore a Scots force had been ruined at this point, there 
was a slight presentiment among the imaginative High- 
landers that they were not to pass the barrier ; but this 
was overcome by Lord George Murray, lyho judiciously 
braved it by at once quartering a portion of the army be- 
yond the charmed line. The march was resumed on the 
28th. It had become extremely momentous, for Lan- 
caster was still the centre of the remains of English Jaco- 
bitism. Here, if anywhere, they were to be strengthened; 
and Lord George Murray, with any others who considered 
the contest as an affair of this world, knew that they were 
now trying that last chance, after which despair must 
look them in the face. 

On the 29th the army reached Manchester. There 
the town-crier was sent round to warn all persons ow- 
ing public money, by arrears of taxes or otherwise, that 
they could safely make payment only to John Murray, 
Esq., secretary to his royal highness. An order more 
effective was issued for a general illumination and the 
ringing of bells. Here, for the first time in England, the 
invaders found divided opinion and friends. As an old 
capital of a district, the Lancashire gentry, who were 

^ There is an ample and expressive account of the afflictions of the 
English from this source, in a curious and amusing pamphlet called 
* A jonm^ through part of England and Scotland along with the 
Army unaer the command of fl.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland.’ 
4 to. 
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chiefly Roman Catholic, still had their town-houses in the 
borough ; but they were now outbalanced by the manufac- 
turing interest, rapidly rising in importance, and thoroughly 
l<^al in opinion. Here the Prince obtained a subsidy of 
£ 3000 , and the recruits were numerous enough to form 
a small re^ment numbering less than two hundred men. 
To see this as the climax of all the high hopes from die 
Jacobites of Lancaster, must have been almost more bitter 
than the obdurate hostility of the other districts. 

The army left Manchester on the ist of December, 
marching straight for London. Reaching Macclesfield in 
the evening, it was known that the Duke of Cumberland, 
who had left London on the 25th of November, was at 
the head of a large force in Staffordshire. It was neces- 
sary to make a false move on Congleton, for the purpose 
of dej:eiving him. Lord George Murray himself under- 
took this arduous and subordinate operation. It was of 
a kind for which Highland troops, with their fleet unem- 
barrassed movements, were always ])eculiarly adapted, 
and it was quite successful. On the 3d, Lord George left 
Congleton, and on the 4th the whole army entered Derby 
in triumphant display. But it was time for those who saw 
beyond the moment to view seriously their position, and 
consider what was to be done. Their career had been a 
romance. They had marched through nearly three hun- 
dred miles of hostile territory, had eluded two armies, and 
were within a hundred and thirty miles of London. They 
might reach and overpower the metropolis of the British 
empire; and if human lives were toys, the game of for- 
feits would be a pleasant and exhilarating one. But to 
men like Lord George Murray, who expected no miracles, 
and deemed the interests they had put in stake serious, 
the juncture required momentous reflection. 

It has been usual, of late, to speak of the march to 
Derby as an enterprise which, had it been continued, was 
extremely likely to overturn the Hanover settlement, and 
restore uie Stewarts to the throne. It has been alleged 
that the Duke of Newcastle shut himself up for one 
whole day, and was accessible to no one, that he might 
deliberate whether or not he would transfer his allegiance 
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to the Pretender. It has been asserted that the king 
had many of his most precious effects embarked in barges 
at the Tower quays, in preparation for momentary flight 
But there is no contemporary evidence of these statements, 
nor a particle of probability in them, with all allowance 
for the Duke of Newcastle's folly, and the king's reliance 
on Hanover. It is true that Fielding said, “ When the 
Highlanders, by a most incredible march, got between the 
duke's army and the metropolis, tliey struck terror into 
it scarce to be credited.” And it was quite natural that 
the approach of five 01 six thousand savage warriors on 
an open city should produce consternation enough, with- 
out any anticipation that it could effect a revolution. 

While the Highlanders were on their march, the chief 
tribulation of the Government came out of a demand 
why they permitted an occurrence so troublesome and 
alarming. Hence, on the 29th of Octobei^ dame a debate 
in the Commons, on a motion for a committee “ to inquire 
into the causes of the progress of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land.” The motion, involving a censure on the Adminis- 
tration, was lost by 194 to 112 ; but the debate told on the 
public mind. Mr Winnington, in defending the Govern- 
ment, asked how it could have been supposed “that a 
few Scots Highlanders would be so mad as to take it into 
their heads, that, without any foreign assistance, they could 
conquer the whole island of Great Britain, especially after 
the Parliament and the whole nation had, upon occasion 
of the late threatened invasion, so unanimously declared 
for the support of our present Government.” ^ But the 
answer was, that these Highlanders were mad enough for 
such an attemx)t — that they had been long known to be 
so, and that no precaution was taken to keep the madmen 
from mischief, at a time when the land forces supported 
by Britain contributed upwards of 20,000 men to Flanders, 
to conduct a war in which the country had no interest* 


' Pari. Hist., xiv. 1372. 

* In 1744 the estimates were for 21,358 effective men (officerh 
Included), to be employed in Flanders, and for 19,028 effective men 
for gnards, garrisons, and other services. 
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Inhere was something, however, in the consideration that the 
war in Flanders kept Fiance from attempting an invasion, 
and adjourning the great European contest to British soil. 

In fact, however, immediately on the news of Cope’s 
defeat reaching London, tlie Government had bmme 
active. The king, who was at Hanover, returned. Three 
battalions of guards, and seven regiments of infantiy, 
were recalled from Flanders. Six thousand Dutch troops 
were called over. They could be spared with peculiar 
convenience, for they were pail of the garrisons of Tour- 
nay and Dendermonde, which had capitulated under terms 
not to serve in the war before ist January 1747 — a stipu- 
lation supposed not to apply to the suppression of an in- 
ternal rebellion, unless Continental troops should assist 
the rebels. The forces thus available were put under the 
command of General Wade, and were the first army which 
the insurgents had evaded in their march. 

Soon afterwards *the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
second son, was called over from the Low Country cam- 
paign, bringing with him an additional body of troops, 
from which, with recruits in England, he made out an 
effective force of 10,000 men. This was the second army 
which the insurgents had evaded; so that there were two 
armies, each larger than their own, between them and 
Scotland. A third, to defend the capital, under the com- 
mand of the king himself, an experienced leader and 
thoroughly brave, was to have the aid of the venerable 
Mar^al Stair, the first British general of that age, whose 
genius, had he been actively engaged, might have given a 
different aspect to the civil war. The force to be thus 
illustriously directed was formed in camp at Finchley 
Common, and being created out of London materials, 
was not viewed with great respect. It has had the fortune 
to be immortalised in that powerful picture by HogaiA, 
in which he rendered gross caricature sublime, and carried 
to its utmost the propensity of the Englishman to enjoy 
that ridicule of his own military attempts which he can- 
not endure from any other nation. 

While these preparations went on in England, the con- 
dition of Scotland, whither the Highlanders resumed their 
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march, was very different from that in which they had left 
it On the 13th of November the judges and other official 
people returned to Edinburgh amid the discharge of guns 
from the castle, and the tinkling of the music-bells. 
Gardiner's and Hamilton’s dragoons, with two regiments 
of foot, were quartered in the town. Parties left by the 
insurgents at Perth and Dundee were endangered by 
threatened attacks from the citizens. Several corps of 
volunteers were formed, among which Glasgow gave the 
largest contingent. There was a strong feeling, if not 
quite in favour of the Government, yet decidedly against 
the insuigents, in the south-western towns, the old seat 
of the Covenant. Dumfries had sent a party on the traces 
of the insurgent army, which seized their tents and other 
valuable baggage at Lockerby. The new generation of 
Cameronians, who still possessed their^ father’s broad- 
swords and a few rusty muskets, embodied themselves 
into a self-regulated regiment, stated* to be 700 strong. 
According to their usual isolated pertinacity, they would 
promise no allegiance to any side in the dispute ; but 
though the Jacobites still entertained some hopes from their 
^ong-headedness, there is no doubt that had they found 
it necessary, they would have fought for the king, uncove- 
nanted as he was ; and wherever small portions of their body 
became embroiled, it was always against the Jacobites. 

We have seen that the Lord President, Duncan Forbes, 
on the first rumour of the Prince’s landing, repaired to 
his own mansion of Culloden, the seat at once of danger 
and of usefulness. A statesman and a man of business — 
yet, from the position of his paternal estates and his own 
habits, intimately acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
Highland social system — no other person was so well 
fitted to accomplish what moral influence could do, to 
restrain the chiefs and save them from ruin. He knew 
this, and set himself to the task with the more resolution 
and energy that he was bitterly conscious of the supine- 
ness of those who had more responsibility for the peace 
of the country. He was at first associated with Cope's 
force ; but l{e seems to have been glad when that com- 
mander removed from a neighbourhood where his ignor- 
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ance of Highland warfare exposed him to annihilation, 
should he be tempted to fight the main army of the in- 
surgents in the mountains. The President received 
twenty blank commissions to form independent com- 
panies, under the chiefs inclined to take the Government 
side. In the letter conveying them, he was told, with a 
thoughtlessness productive to him of many sad misgiv- 
ings, that the Government would defray whatever cost he 
incurred in the defence of the country, as if the fortune 
or credit of a private gentleman could support an army. 
His disposal of this authority required extreme delicacy 
and tact ; and in his unsupported solitude he conducted 
an unremitting correspondence with the heads of clans. 
His efforts are believed to have kept ten thousand men 
out of the insurrection. The two important chiefs of 
Skyq had, as we have seen, been secured by him before 
they had the temptation of example, and, somewhat un- 
expectedly, continued true. He had a far more subtle 
diplomatist to deal with in his neighbour and occasional 
boon companion, Lovat. He knew well the nature of 
the treacherous old barbarian, and watched him with such 
a calm but sleepless eye as a political resident from our 
Eastern empire may have kept on the motions of some 
dangerous Afghan chief or Ameer of Scinde. He was not 
to throw away denunciations or suspicions, but discoursed 
matters in ordinary courtesy with the old man, whom he 
knew to be covering, under a profusely bland and exuber- 
antly kind exterior, the blackest treachery. 

Lovat sent an ambassador to the Prince immediately 
on his landing, who is said to have recommended that 
the first step should be to secure the President, alive or 
dead. The evidence for this is little better than tradi- 
tional ; but Lovat’s character suffers no material injury 
in its being believed. His ardour was much subdued by 
the absence of two expected documents, which the Prince 
had, accidentally it appears, failed to bring with him — 
the one a commission to Lovat to act as commander-in- 
chief of the forces ; the other, a patent creating him Ihike 
of Fraser. Turning in the other direction, he clamorously 
demanded arms from the Government, that his clan might 
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dtfend themselves from the rebels, and take the field for 
“ the king,"— chuckling no doubt internally when he 
thought it would not be suspected what he meant by the 
equivocal title. But Forbes had, like many honest men, 
a deep insight into character. He offered Lovat one of 
the blank commissions ; but the arms he had not to give. 
He did not wholly despair of gaining the old chief by 
judicious appeals to his interest Lovat remained in a 
condition of painful uncertainty, until the battle of Pres- 
ton made him — viewing the matter from his position as a 
Highland chief — decide that the Prince’s was the gain- 
ing cause. 

Still he desired to keep a firm liold of both sides, and 
r^olved to send his clan to the Piince, while he stayed at 
home professing loyalty. In the one direction he sent a 
letter to Secretary Murray, saying that he had devotqd to 
the cause of his king an(l country his eldest sen, his hope 
as a father, and the darling of his life, Vho was to march 
with fifteen hundred men while, at his earliest conveni- 
ence, he wrote to the President bewailing his sad lot as 
the parent of a frantic and abandoned son, who, defying 
all his exhortations, entreaties, and threats, had madly 
resolved to raise the clan in wicked rebellion both against 
the best of kings, and that heart-broken parent whose 
grey hairs he was bringing in sorrow to the grave. Forbes 
answered that the rashness of the youth was deep’y to 
be regretted, for there was a popular belief, not easily to 
be shaken, that Lovat had great influence with his clan ; 
and since he had taken them from the ranks of the rebels 
in 1715, and made them fight for the Hanover succession, 
it would be impossible for his friends to convince the 
Government that he could not have restrained them on 
this occasion had he pleased. So the farce went on until 
the President knew that he was in danger, and fortified 
Culloden House in time to protect himself from seizure 
by a party of Frasers. At the conclusion of November, 
young Fraser marched southwards with the clan. Lovat 
was seized and retained as a hostage in Inverness, whence 
he soon escaped. The retreat from Derby came to dis- 
tiub his resolution, and he endeavoured to call back has 
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son ; but the voung man disdained desertion, and stood 
by his adopted cause. 

Forbes had, in his later operations, the aid of a military 
coadjutor, Lord Loudoun, an able and honest commander. 
The independent companies to be put under his com- 
mand were filled up by the two great chiefs of Skye, by 
the MacKenzies of Kin tail, Lord Sutherland's numerous 
dan, the MacKays, the Rosses, and the Grants. This 
body held Inverness, and overawed the disaffected in the 
far north. 

In the mean time the insurrection took a totally new 
aspect along the east coast of tlie northern Lowlands, 
where a French force had arrived. Though France and 
Britain had mutually declared war against each other in 
1744, it was in conjunction with Continental alliances and 
combinations, which had no reference to a divided claim 
on the throne of Britain. Ere a French force could act so 
as to count one portion of the British people friendly and 
the other hostile, a separate diplomatic arrangement was 
formally necessary. A treaty was arranged on the 23d of 
October between the Marquis of Argenson for the French 
Government, and Colonel O'Brien for Prince Charles, in 
which it was agreed that France should aid the enterprise 
by defending the provinces submitting to King Janies, and 
counting the inhabitants of Britain friends or enemies as 
they aided or opposed the “ Prince-Regent.” As an in- 
stalment of the promised aid, a thousand men sailed from 
Dunkirk, under Lord Jolin Drummond, who was bom in 
France, and a French subject They reached Montrose 
at the end of November. The introduction of this ele- 
ment into the war, though small in itself, was effective in 
neutralising a large portion of the Government force. It 
enabled the French to demand that the six thousand Dutch 
auxiliaries, who had agreed at the session of Tournay not 
to bear arms against France, should be withdrawn from the 
active force in the war ; and immediately on his arrival. 
Lord John sent notice to their commander. Count Nassau, 
that he required fulfilment of the stipulation. 

The French troops allied themselves with the insurgents 
gathered chiefly under Lord Lewis Gordon in the north, 
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and greatly astonished the people in the Braes of Angus 
and the interior of Aberdeenshire, by the presence in their 
remote hamlets of French soldiers. Lord Lewis expected 
to bring a great force from the braes and lowlands of 
Aberdeen and Banff ; but he was encountered by two im- 
pediments. The Highland following of his house would 
not move without a hint from the duke himself, and the 
duke either did not choose or did not dare to give that 
hint, so that they stood still. The Lowland peasant^, on 
the other hand, though they had been accustomed in the 
civil wars to rally round the banner of the house of Gor- 
don, claimed the privilege of thinking for themselves, and 
disposing of their allegiance as they pleased. Lord Lewis 
found an active coadjutor in the zealous Aberdeenshire 
laird, Moir of Stonywood ; but their efforts to raise a force 
met with little success. In the more populous parts o(.the 
country, and in the town of Aberdeen, they were counter- 
acted by the mob ; in other places, they Vere met by mere 
quiet obstinacy. Among the people there was no longer 
a preponderance of Episcopacy. I'he Established clergy, 
seated among them in quietness during a whole generation, 
infused their influence through them, and neutralised the 
Jacobite leaven.^ 

When Lord Lewis and his coadjutor saw the Highland 
chiefs using force with effect, they proposed to employ the 
same means. Lord I^ewis issued a proclamation in name 
of the Prince, demanding a well-found soldier for each 
;^iooof valued rent, or a sum of ;^5 as substitute-money; 
and he gave instructions that where neither alternative was 
adopted, parties were to bum all the houses and grain on 
the lands.* But, finding it impossible to coerce a majority, 
he was obliged to content himself with empty threats, and 
the conclusion that he and his coadjutor had undertaken an 
unthankful business, and had ** to deal with a set of low- 
minded grovelling wretches, who prefer their own interest 
to the good of their country, or the indispensable duty they 
owe to their lawful Prince.'' 

A detachment from the independent companies at 

^ Letters to the Laird of Stonywood — Spalding Club, 403. 

* Gent. Mag., 1846, 29. 
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Inverness was sent across the Spey to counteract the 
exertions of Lord Lewis. They were chiefly MacLeod 
Highlanders, and Gordon met them with a mixed assem- 
blage from Lord John Drummond’s French auxiliaries, 
and the Lowlanders and Highlanders of the Gordon coun- 
try. It was somewhat in contrast with the prevailing tone 
of the war to find a band of pure Highlanders from the 
west fighting for the Government against this motley 
assembly. They had a skirmish at Inveniry, on the Don, 
in December. It was not bitterly contested ; but the Mac- 
Leods, being by far the weaker party, retreated to Elgin. ^ 

While these things went on, the Frasers and other clans 
had assembled at Perth under Lord Strathallan, and 
formed an army of reserve for the Prince on his return 
from England. 

§uch was the general situation when, on the 5th of 
Decembeif the leaders of the Jacobite army assembled at 
Derby sat in ankious council. To those who believed 
that their cause, whether it were divine or human, required 
the support of a sufficient military force, there was nothing 
for it but a retreat back to Scotland. The order for this 
was made by Lord George Murray, who, in this act of 
unwelcome wisdom, reached the climax of his devoted 
services to the cause he had adopted. He undertook the 
charge of the rear, with a great preponderance of the 
dangers and fatigues of the march, and performed his 
duties with rigid firmness. 

The retreat was begun with so much secrecy and ra- 
pidity, that the army had been two days on the march 
ere the Duke of Cumberland knew that it had begun. 
He now procured additional horses, and employed the 
dragoons, and all the other available mounted men, in 
pursuit When they reached Macclesfield on the loth, 
the Highlanders were two days ahead. At Preston, the 
pursuers were reinforced by a party of Wade’s horse, 
which, sent to intercept the retreat, had arrived too late. 


^ See, for many of the minute particulars of the su^idiary opera- 
tions, the Diary of the Rev. Jo^ Bisset, in the Miscdlany of the 
Spalding Club. 
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On the 17th, when the Prince and the van were far ahead, 
Lord George Murray had been detained at Shap by inci- 
dental impediments. Early next morning, horsemen were 
seen hovering on the heights, indicating that the duke’s 
army was overtaking the fugitives. Lord George, true to 
his character, desired to hght, and sent forward to the 
Prince for reinforcements. They were refused, and Col- 
onel Roy Stewart, who bore the request, brought back 
directions to bring up the rear. Murray, however, re- 
solved to attempt a check on the pursuit. He had about 
a thousand men, consisting of Roy Stewart’s regiment, 
MacPhersons, and Glengarry MacDonalds. He posted 
himself to abide an attack at the village of Clifton, where 
thept was a hedge on one side, and the wall of the Lons- 
dale enclosures on the other. The dragoons dismounted 
to serve in their proper capacity as infantry.^ Their num- 
bers cannot be known, but the Jacobite writeft say they 
amounted to 4000, The nipon was in fhe second (juar- 
ter, and as the sky was cloudy, there were intervals of 
obscurity and bright moonlight. In one of these, Lord 
George saw from his covered position the body of English 
troops marching towards the enclosures. He ordered an 
instant charge. It was made witli the usual Highland 
impetuosity, and tho dragoons fell back, with the loss of 
a considerable number of men. The Highlanders then 
resumed their rapid march, and pursued it unmolested. 

The skirmish at Clifton is a trifling affair if we look 
merely to the contest and the casualties. But the ground 
where it occurred is interesting as showing how critical 
it was, as a narrow escape. One can believe that a mat- 
ter of half an hour’s delay might have brought the de- 
struction of the Prince’s army, and anticipated the conclu- 
sion of his project. They had just left the open country, 
and had almost but not quite entered a strong line of 
defences. The safety thus reached was in a district 
distributed in strongly fenced and timbered enclosures, 
only penetrated by roads affording here and there high 
banks on either side : the age of the houses marking thq 
boundary of thqse roads, shows that, save in the growth of 
the plantations, the place for purposes of defence has 
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been litde altered since the night when it sheltered the 
Highlanders. 

^ The next critical stage in the retreat was Carlisle, 
reached on the 19th. Some proposed that the works 
should be blown up, but the Prince adopted an arrange< 
ment more miserably destructive. A garrison ot' 300 was 
left behind, consisting chiefly of Townley’s Manchester 
regiment. The officers, if not also the common soldiers, 
who accepted this service, were, in the eyes of all rational 
beings, deliberately doomed to destruction. Of the high- 
spirited devotion >vhich made them n])ide tins fate without 
a murmur, there can be but one opinion. For the con- 
duct of the Prince who left them to it, it is difficult to 
find a better excuse than tiiat egotistic fanaticism which 
made every calamity endured by his followers in the cause 
.of^his house a simple incident in their line of duty, which 
it was nol> fitting that he should go out of his way to pre- 
vent, or regret after it had occurred. 

The Duke of Cumberland's force invested Carlisle on 
the 2 1 St Some pre]jarations had been made for defence, 
and as the duke had no cannon, he could not accomplish 
an immediate capture. Some ship-guns were brought up 
from Whitehaven ; and on the 29th the garrison saw, that 
when the batteries opened, the mouldering walls would be 
strewed in ruin, and they had no choice but to capitulate. 
In some accounts of the affair it is recklessly said that 
the duke gave terms of capitulation, and broke them by 
delivering the garrison over to the law. The Duke of 
Cumberland’s memory has its own load of obloquy, but 
treachery and falsehood have no sliare in it It is true 
that the governor called the duke’s answer to their ap- 
peal “ terms of capitulation : ” but in this document he 
said, with candid harshness, in words equivalent to those 
used by Wills to their predecessors at Preston — “ All the 
terms his royal highness will or can grant to the rebel 
garrison at Carlisle are, that they shall not be put to the 
sword, but be reserved for the king’s pleasure.” ^ 

After the fall of Carlisle the duke returned to London, 


^ Carliile in 174s, p. i53« 
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where rumours of invasion rendered his presence desir- 
able. Wade continued to command in the north of Eng- 
land, while General Hawley led an army into Scotland. 

The insui|;ents, on crossing the swollen Esk, held a sort 
of jubilee on retouching Scots ground. Passing through 
Dumfries — where they retaliated the hostility of the citi- 
zens by levying contributions— on the 24th of December, 
exhausted and resentful, they reached the crowded city of 
Glasgow, whose citizens had well earned their wrath, and 
expected their vengeance Of ail the communities, in- 
deed, which suffered from the unprotected state of the 
country, the city of Glasgow, rapidly rising in importance, 
had the strongest ground of complaint A small body of 
troops stationed among them had been removed on the 
isfth of August A meeting was presently called of the 
])rincipal inhabitants, who acted with spirit and unanin\jty 
It was found that a considerable number of 'men were 
ready to be embodied in a loyal corps, but there were no 
arms for them. The Glasgow people, from old habit, 
could look on Highlanders only as banditti, whose object 
would be the plunder of their warerooms ; and their re- 
spectable provost is found complaining that business 
stands still — that the custom-house is shut, though there 
are 4000 hogsheads of tobacco undischarged — that the 
manufactories have stopped, and the confidence between 
man and man, which kept up the busy wheels of com- 
merce, is suspended, — all the doing of a party in the 
country, whose collective wealth is not ten thousand a- 
year.^ The Glasgow people well represented what the 
rest of the Lowlands would have been, had prosperity 
been general. They applied for authority to raise volun- 
teers, and at last received a sign-manual. They were still 
without arms, however, and found that there was no au- 
thority in Scotland with power to supply them. Afterwards 
one thousand stand were sent under an escort of dragoons. 
Lord Home was commissioned to command their volun- 
teers; and in a few days they raised one corps of six 
hundred men, who with a provision of subsistence money 
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for two months, were sent to the defence of Stirling; and 
another of the same number, who were retained for the 
protection of the city. ^ 

Glasgow had already suffered from alarms. At one 
point in their march southward the Highlanders were 
nearer to Glasgow than to Edinbu^h. A subsidy of 
5,000 was demanded from the city in the name of 
King James, but the corporation negotiated a compromise, 
the army agreeing to accept of ;£55oo.^ It was useless 
to plead this as a discharge in full, when the Jacobite 
army reached Glasgow. The first demand was for six 
thousand Highland coats, twelve thousand linen shirts, 
six thousand pairs of shoes and tartan hose, six thousand 
bonnets, and a sum of money. When the community 
grumbled about the harsh exaction, they were told that 
were rebels, and must suffer. Despondent, from the 
^cay of trade and the exactions already borne, they had 
nothing for it but' to submit, and with heavy hearts draw 
deeper on the resources which a few years of prosperous 
industry had acquired for them. The provost complained 
that the authority of the rebels was worse than a French 
— and could only be compared to a Turkish— despotism. 
The feeling of such a community towards the Prince and 
his followers was of course in utter contrast with his re- 
ception among the Jacobite gentry in the country. The 
very ladies, as the provost exultingly records, would not 
accept a ball at his Court, or go near it ; and were even so 
loyal as to pronounce him far from good-looking.^ 

In the end, however, the losses of the Glasgow citizens, 
from their signal extent, were not allowed, like those of 
many other people, to remain entirely unrecompensed. 
Ten thousand pounds were awarded to the town by a 
special vote of Parliament, which was carried, by the per- 
severance of some Scots members, against strong oppo- 
sition, in which it was maintained that other places had 


* Cochrane Correspondence, 82. 

■ Paid, as we are told, “mostly in money and hills, and part in 
goods.”— Cochrane Correspondence, 21. 
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borne their share In the general suffering, yet were unlikely 
to be allowed, and indeed were not seeking, compensation 
for merely doing their duty. 

After remaining a week in Glasgow the army marched 
towards Stirling, in the hope of reducing the fortress. 
After some opposition they got possession of the town ; 
but General Blakeney, resolving to keep the castle, put 
them at defiance. The army was now joined by the 
Highlanders assembled at Perth, and by the small parties 
who had been landed from time to time in vessels from 
France, including a few refugee Irish in the French ser- 
vice. Among the foreigners, one was a man of consider- 
able rank, the Marquis Boyer D’Eguille, who was treated 
with much deference, as if he were to be viewed in the 
light of an ambassador from the French Court, whose pre- 
sence was the forerunner of the great promised auxiUpnr 
expedition. On the ground of the assured succours from 
France, the Prince had nominally raided the pay of his 
men on their return to Scotland, and promised them ten 
guineas each in two instalments, — the one on the landing 
of the French — the other, on “The Restoration.”^ For- 
tune seemed again to smile upon him. His army was far 
larger than it had ever previously been, and numbered 
about 9000 men. 

While they were preparing to besiege Stirling, news 
came of the approach of Hawley's force, and it was 
resolved to give him battle. He had 8000 men under 
his command, including 1300 horse; and he was joined 
by 1000 Argyle Highlanders under Colonel Campbell. 
Marching from Edinburgh westward, through Linlithgow, 
they reached the bleak muirs round Falkirk just as the 
Prince's army might be indistinctly seen on the Plean 
Muir, seven miles distant. Hawley was a rough and 
almost brutal man — a disciplinarian to the utmost rigid- 
ity, and destitute of the quiet punctiliousness that made 
severity less odious in the hands of those who followed 
it as a painful duty rather than a satisfactory occupation. 


^ March of il^e Highland Army— Miscellany of the Spalding Chib, 
L 313. 
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He had a diorough contempt for ^‘undisciplined rabbles,’* 
and for those who, like Cope, had been discomfited by 
them ; and he had loudly proclaimed the exterminating 
severity with which he was to retaliate on the presumption 
of the insurgents. His unfounded assurance only made 
the fate he was to meet more agreeable to his enemies, 
who were not entirely confined to the insurgent ranks. 

On the 17 th of January, the troops were at dinner, when 
it became suddenly known that the Highlanders, by one 
of their rapid and silent movements, concealed from 
sight by intervening elevations, were advancing close to 
the bleak upland of the muir, where they would presently 
gain the higher ground. Hawley had gone to break- 
tast with the Lady Kilmarnock at Callander House ; and, 
kept in pleasant conversation, had not returned. Mes- 
spiders were sent for him ; and becoming conscious of 
^e emergency, he was seen riding rapidly to his post 
uncovered, his grey hair streaming in the wind. His first 
object was to compete with his enemy for the higher 
ground, sending on dragoons to take and keep it if possible. 
So far as his army took form it was on the land of South 
Bantaskine, the right occupying ground now pierced by 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, 'fhe Highlanders ran to fore- 
stall them, seeking s])ced rather than arrangement, so that 
they took their positions as they reached the ground, on 
the west side of a burn running between them and their 
enemy. The MacGregors arriving first, took their place on 
the right ; and the insurgent force seems to have entirely 
outstripped the dragoons in the competition, though in 
some accounts it is said that a part of the dragoons first 
gained the height The disposition of the whole army 
was ruled by the incidents of the race. 

The Highlanders occupied the front line, their less 
nimble Lowland auxiliaries taking the second, while the 
Prince stood on an eminence in the rear. Both armies, 
about equal in number, were without artillery, for that of 
the insurgents was left at Stirling, and Hawley's had been 
“ mired," as it is termed, in attempts to bring it up. What 
followed was rather a scuffle than a battle. A wild stonn 
of drift and wind had blown right in the teeth of Hawley’s 

TOL. VIII. 9 H 
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army, when the dragoons, still mounted, were sent to 
charge the insurgents, 'i'he Highlanders met them with 
their usual irregular fire, and bore the charge, mixing with 
the horses, and using their broadswords and dirks in close 
conflict with deadly effect. The dragoons became con- 
fused ; and finding that they could not easily regain their 
position, rode along the front of the Highland line, where 
they were assailed with a deadly fusilade. At last they 
fell back, and the insurgents rushing down after them in 
full torrent, the mingled mass instantly broke through the 
infantry, blinded and perjdexed by the wind and rain. 
There was a considerable body of Hawley^s troops, how- 
ever — consisting, it is said, of three regiments — ^who, 
^outflanking the line of the TIighlanders, poured a steady 
fire on them as they pursued, and threatened, if they con- 
tinued the chase, to attack their rear. They paused, ^?.i^d 
Hawley was enal)lcd to carry off his army eastward, leav-* 
ing between two and tierce hundred' men dead. He 
appears to have been utterly confused by the unexpected 
reversal of his confident hopes, for, unpursued, and with a 
large unbroken rear, he might have taken* up his position 
at Falkirk ; but he moved rapidly away, leaving his bag- 
gage and guns. His retreat seems to have been so un- 
expected, that a part of the Highland army had dispersed 
in the notion that they were beaten. 

On the news of the affair of Falkirk, the Government 
committed the su])prcssion of the insurrection to the su- 
preme management of the Duke of Cumberland. In a com- 
prehensive survey of all the warlike experiences of his age 
he had studied the Highlanders and their peculiar charge. 
He adopted the conclusion that could he once bring his 
men into condition for receiving that charge with steadiness, 
the impetuous enemy would be at their mercy. Thus a 
youth of four-and-twenty deliberately examined and re- 
moved the snare into which grey-haired veterans, rashly 
plunging, were caught. But the duke was no common 
man. He belonged to an age when high command was 
ill a great measure a royal science, which men of inferior 
rank had scpHty opportunities of studying. He was con- 
nected with tliat cluster of German princes among whoni^ 
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after the enticiDg example of the house of Brandenburg, 
a knowledge of the art of war was deemed a good specu- 
lation as a means of enlarging their dominions in the 
tangled contests created among the German states by 
every European war. After Frederick himself, perhaps 
none of these princes would have been so capable of suc- 
cessful appropriations of territory as the young man whose 
warlike pursuits were thrown into a different channel by 
his connection with the British throne. Though the 
subject of a constitutional government, however, he re- 
tained the spirit of the Gennan soldier-prince. Militaiy 
law was the first of all laws ; and to military necessity 
everything must yield. He followed the course which, 
I>erhaps, most men brought up in his school would have 
followed, if in possession of the same power ; but in a 
jpi^^stitutional country it won him the cliaracter of brutal 
severity ; and after having, as he deemed it, done his stem 
duty, he left behin*d him, in Scotland, an execrating coun- 
try, to find on reluming home lint his little nephews ran 
away and hid themselves in terror of his notorious cruelty. 

The duke reached Edinburgh on the 30th of January, 
and left it next day, marching northwards by Linlith- 
gow and Stirling. His force, which ultimately amounted 
to 10,000 men, with a train of artillery, was augmented by a 
party of Hessians, who arrived at Leith on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, under the Prince of Hesse and the Earl of Craufurd. 

The Highland army attacked Stirling Castle, and con- 
tinued the vain attempt to take it until the news of 
Cumberland’s approach made a retreat so urgent that the 
powder deposited in the church of St Ninian’s had to be 
blown up, shattering the church to pieces. They reached 
Crieff on the 2d of Febmary, and were thus near the 
protection of the Highland line. Here the army was 
severed, and one division, consisting entirely of High- 
landers, commanded by the Prince himself, took die 
Highland road by Blair Athole ; while the other, consist- 
ing in some measure of Lowlanders, led by Lord George 
Murray, took the coast-road by Montrose and Aberdeen. 
Tliey were to meet at Inverness. In their rapid move% 
ments they soon far outstripped the regular troops of the 
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duke, encumbered by all the conventional arrangements 
for saving the health of the men, and keeping discipline 
in a winter march among mountains. 

The insurgents, in their march through Inverness-shire, 
burned the fortified barrack of Ruthven, in Badenoch. 
When they approached Inverness, the Prince, riding on 
before the main body of his division with a small retinue, 
spent a night at Moy House, the seat of government of 
the clan Macintosh. As it was known that he was un- 
protected, a party of the MacLeods were sent to appre- 
hend him, and he had to evade capture by a rapid escape 
to his army. It is generally said that the party took to flight 
in a panic terror from an ambuscade which only consisted 
^of the blacksmith of Moy and five followers ; and the Jac- 
obites, who were quite as ready to see cowardice and folly 
in the Highland clan MacLeod as in the^English sold'-Jf^, 
gave it a place in their traditions as the “ Rout of Moy.” ^ 

Aberdeen and Invcri^ess were novf the headquarters 
of the two armies. They waited for the final issue until 
the duke should think it time to move westward. Mean- 
while he exacted no farther service from his troops, save 
the detachment of occasional parties to keep the country 
towards the Spey clear of Lord T^ewis Gordon’s followers 
and their French allies — a service which was rather a pro- 
tection than a hardship to the peasantry in those districts. 

The Prince's army was far more active. Lord Lou- 
doun’s small force of independent companies passed 
northward by the ferry across Moray Firth, and the Lord 
President, who saw no occasion to offer himself up as a 
prisoner to the insurgents, went with them. The fortifi- 
cations built round the old castle of Inverness were, how- 
ever, left garrisoned by some Grants and MacLeods with 
eighty regular soldiers, and well victualled. But, little 
better than a great blockhouse, it was impossible to hold 
the fort against a large investing force possessed of any 
kind of artillery. After two days’ siege, it was yielded on the 
2d of February, and was blown up, as less likely to serve 
the insurgents than to be employed on some future occa- 
sion againsl;^ them. A detachment was next sent to take 
Fort Augustus. They surprised and seized an external 
barrack or outwork, and began regularly to besiege the 
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fort — a small bastioned square work with glacis and ditch, 
mounting twelve six-pounders. It might have defied the 
efforts of its rude assailants, but the powder magazine was 
blown up, no one seems to have known how, and the 
garrison surrendered. The detachment marched on to 
reduce the more important Fort William ; but there they 
were effectively resisted, until they were called away to 
the closing scene in the conflict 

In devising suitable occupation for the Highlanders 
during the cessation, it was naturally resolved to attack 
Lord Loudoun in Ross-shire, where he and the President 
kept the hesitating Earl of Cromarty, who would have 
served both sides if he could, from breaking his promises 
to the Government, and marching with his men to join 
the Prince. As they advanced, Lord Loudoun crossed 
Firth of Dornoch, thus placing between him and his 
pursuers a k)ng sinuous arm of the sea, which they could 
not have headed 'without departing far from their main 
body, while they had no visible means of crossing the 
Firth, then protected by a ship of war. Lord George 
Murray was sent to master this impediment, and with the 
aid of Moir of Stonywood, it was overcome in an original 
and effective manner. All the available fishing-boats 
were collected by scouring the coast of Moray, and when 
they were assembled in the harbour a dense mist afforded 
them their opportunity, and the diminutive fleet conveyed 
the party across. They immediately met, and seized a 
detachment of Loudoun's men; but the incident gave 
warning to the main body, who pushed westward, and 
either dispersed, or with the Lord President took refuge 
in the friendly island of Skye. 

Another more important movement has to be described 
ere we turn to the concluding scene of the conflict. In 
some of the districts nearest to the Lowlands, where the 
chiefs had been active in raising the men, small royalist 
parties were posted, generally consisting of Lowland vol- 
unteers and militia, with a few regular troops. The Jac- 
obites called them parties for wasting the countr]|r and 
oppressing its inhabitants, while firom the other side it was 
held that they protected the humble tenantiy from the 
oppression of the chiefs and landlords who tried to coerce 
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them into rebellion. It is certain that in a great measure 
they performed this function, though they excited much 
Jacobite indignation by tlie devastation they committed on 
the mansions and estates of those who had ** gone out.’' 
It is difficult to keep any troops from insult to the pro- 
perty of those in arms against them, and the loyalists 
conducted themselves much after the fashion of the insur- 
gents themselves, who slashed the Whig royal portraits at 
Drumlanrig House. But, on the other hand, there were 
many of the humbler people protected from oppression 
through the occupation of the country by these parties. 

A force was sent up early in February to the Athole coun- 
try, under the command of a tough veteran, Colonel Sir 
Andrew Agnew. He selected from them a garrison for Blair 
Castle, while another i)ortion of the force, under Colonel 
Leighton, occupied the neighbouring towjsr of Menzie;<:«;r- 

Lord George Murray resolved to march a detachment* 
from Inverness, and surprise the partie's thus stationed in 
the Athole country. He collected a force of 70c men, 
pierced with them the succession of narrow valleys, formid- 
able even in summer, which form the minor passes between 
Strathspey and the valley of the Garry, and pounced un- 
expectedly on the party of occuj)ation. He executed very 
adroitly one part of his service — the seizure of the out- 
posts, or small parties occupying the tenable houses of the 
feuars on the Athole estates, or of the smaller proprietors 
in their neighbourhood. 'Die expedition was so effectively 
arranged, that to the number of thirty these posts were 
surprised in one night. The party then deliberately be- 
gan the siege of Blair Castle. But to a mere Highland 
force without artillery, it was as unassailable as it had 
been in the earlier wars. The stubborn old Whig who 
commanded it resolved to hold it to the last, and uttered 
sardonic sarcasms against Lord George's insane anxiety to 
knock down his brother’s house. The garrison was re- 
duced to extreme want, and time would soon have settled 
the ownership of the fortalice ; but after investing it until 
the 31st of March, the besiegers, like their brethren at 
Fort William, were called away to more formidable duties. 

At the commencement of April, it was known to the 
army at Inverness that the Duke of Cumberland had 
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resumed his leisurely march, accompanied by a fleet of 
store-ships winding along the coast parallel to his army. 
At the same time the Prince received information that he 
must abandon the hoj^e of being supi)orted by a French 
force. On the 10th the duke reached Banff, and next 
day he approached the Spey. 7 'he first question in the 
tactics of the insurgents was, whether they should defend 
this deep and rapid river, deemed in a great part of its 
course the frontier of the Highlands. Petty works were 
raised to keep the foids ; but unless it were made with a 
general effort, resistance at this stage was useless, and the 
small parties posted on this duty fell back. The duke’s 
army spent the 15th at Naim, sixteen miles from the 
enemy. On the same day the Prince’s outposts were 
called in, and the parties straggling thiongh the country, 
fiT' ’^esting in their own valleys, were summoned back to 
the central* force. His army, imi)erfcctly mustered, took 
its position in th*e miiirs and enclosures near Culloden 
House, four miles eastward of Tnvernt‘ss. 

It was ascertained that the sojourn of Cumberland’s army 
in Nairn was devoted to a festival in lionour of the anni- 
versary of their commander’s birthday, and it was thought 
that their next night’s resting place would afford a favour- 
able opportunity for a surprise. 7 ’he resolution to attemjjt 
it was taken at three o’clock in the afternoon. But there 
had been great want for some time in the insurgent camj>, 
and efforts to concentrate the amiy were impeded by the 
dispersal of many of the Highlanders in search of food. 
About eight o’clock they set off, and the men were in- 
structed in the duty expected of them. They were to 
proceed rapidly, and approach the camp stealthily at 
different points. They were not to use firearms; but, 
expecting to find their enemies at rest, were to cut the 
tent-ropes, and endeavour to upset the poles, stabbing 
through the canvas wherever they saw it bulge from a 
pressure within. There is ground to believe that the 
duke was too well prepared for such a plan being eficcted, 
even had they reached his camp. 

The night march was arranged and begun; but the 
pool Highlanders, debilitated by long hunger, had to 
•truggle, in crossing a pathless muirland countiy, with a 
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pitch-dark night. Accomplished as they were in the art 
of cross-marches by day or night, they failed on this occa- 
sion. At two o’clock in the morning the van had only 
reached Kilravock, three miles from Cumberland’s camp ; 
and presently the dawn preceding the spring sunrise 
would disperse the darkness. The sound of a drum in 
Cumberland's camp was at the same time audible. Per- 
haps he was preparing to receive the attack, and all 
things conspired to prove that the attempt at a surprise 
must be abandoned. Lord George Murray, who led the 
van, took the disposal of the ex])edition into his own 
hands, and ordered a retreat. The Prince, who was far 
in the rear, and only knew of this order when it was in 
^operation, was excited to high irritation, and charged 
Lord George with betraying him. But the cause had now 
reached that state of calamitous confusion when he«4ij, 
best service who could protract the final catastrophe, and 
immediate safety was more important than obedience. 
The army returned to the neighbourhood of Culloden 
House ; and desperate efibrts were made to find food foi 
the famished men. Purveying i)arties, in places pre- 
viously overlooked, had succeeded in gathering victuals, 
but the enemy at hand demanded more immediate atten- 
tion ; and the food thus collected was not destined to 
refresh and strengthen the exhausted mountaineers. 

The approach of Cumberland called the insurgent 
army to form on the open ground beyond the enclosures 
round Culloden House, called sometimes Drummossy 
Muir, but more commonly the field of Culloden. It is 
impossible to look on this waste, with the few green 
patches still marking the graves where the slain were 
covered up in heaps, without a feeling of compassion for 
the helplessness of a Highland army in such a place. It 
is a wide flat muir, with scarcely a curve, where the 
mountaineers had nothing to aid their peculiar warfare 
in high or rugged ground. A better field for steady 
disciplined troops could not exist. They could see 
everywhere around, and it was impossible either to sur- 
prise them, or subject them, as at Killiecrankie and Fal- 
kirk, to a rush from the higher ground. The party sent 
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to the siege of Fort William, with others who had been 
dispersed to their own valleys, had now been brought in, 
and the Prince’s amiy numbered again about 6000 men. 
But, with the weariness of hunger, they were dispersed 
resting and dozing in the coppice-wood between Culloden 
House and the muir, and the covers had to be beaten to 
bring them out. News of a coming battle, however, was 
ever a welcome intimation ; and throwing off their listless- 
ness, they formed with much spirit on the western end of 
the muir, waiting the arrival of their enemy. 

The great object of the duke, before recommencing his 
march, had been to prepare his men for a firm reception 
of the Highland charge. He knew that on this all de- 
pended, and that the two previous disasters had been 
caused by the men not being rightly disciplined to receive 
novel mode of attack. Some writers on military 
‘tactics hady in the mean time, proposed alterations on the 
complex infantry tnovements of the day, for the pur]>ose of 
evading the Highlander’s target, by directing the bayonet 
against his right breast. The men were trained during the 
winter, in some measure, to such a change of motion ; but 
it appears to have rather been for the purpose of giving 
them a confidence that might make them steady, than from 
any belief in the absolute efficacy of the change. 

The disposition of the army in the field was made with 
the view of giving every chance of steadiness to a large 
body encountering a small force of a formidable character. 
The principle of arrangement was to be prepared for and 
remedy a broken front. Accordingly the main body were 
drawn up in two lines, each of sixteen battalions, those 
of the second line having a free front in the wide inter- 
stices between those of the first, like divisions ranged in 
echelon. The policy of this adjustment was, that if the 
front line were driven back, instead of breaking on tjie 
second it had a free passage between the battalions, while 
these could take the charging enemy in flank. The front 
line was flanked by cavalry, and sixteen cannon were 
placed in the intervals between the battalions. ^ Behind 
was a third line, or reserve, of four battalions, with horse 
on the flanks. 
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This conclusive battle, as it has been described by 
Maxwell of Kirkconnel, who strips it of secondary detail, 
was very simple. The Prince’s army was drawn up in 
two lines. To the right of the first were Lord George 
Murray’s Athole men, with, in succession towards the 
left, the Camerons, the Stewarts of Appin, the Frasers, 
Macintoshes, Farquharsons, Chisholms, the Duke of 
Perth’s Regiment, Roy Stewart’s, and finally the Mac- 
Donalds on the extreme left. This distribution is said 
to have given mortal offence to this clan, who claimed to 
be posted on the right, and there was a rapid dispute 
about the arrangement, but events followed too quickly 
to let it be distinctly known whether their Highland 
pride was so deeply mortified that they would risk for it 
the general cause. The second line of the army — an 
imperfect reserve — consisted chiefly of the LowlancJgj^ 
and the French auxiliaries. There was professedlya 
field battery on either wing, but at the general muster the 
gunners belonging to the battery on the left could not 
be found, and ordinary men were detached to serve them 
as well as they could. The Prince placed himself behind 
the first line, on a slight elevation, where he had the 
whole field under his eye. 

After returning a preliminary shout from their enemy, 
the insurgents opened their batteries; but the guns on 
the left were immediately abandoned, for the men found 
that they could not even make a show of serving them. 
Some dragoons, with a party of the Campbells, were seen 
moving from the duke’s left towards the bank of the 
river. As it seemed their design to turn the flank, a 
detachment was sent to oppose them ; but it was too late. 
Breaking through an enclosure, they wheeled round and 
formed in the rear; and Lord George Murray required 
to detach a party to face them. As a ravine lay between 
them, the two parties thus in the rear of the insurgents 
remained motionless opposite to each other. , 

Meanwhile the duke’s cannon ploughed the insurgent 
ranks with deadly furrows. If this were to continue as 
the method lof the battle, it could be but an affair of time* 
The Highlanders were madly impatient for the usual 
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rush, which with them always settled matters in one way 
or another. It was perhaj)S natural that Lord George 
Mipray should be loath to commit that critical movement, 
which probably his sagacity fully informed him must be 
the last ; and more than one direction to advance came 
from the Prince ere he complied. 

When the command was issued, it was so instantane* 
ously obeyed from the right, where it was first heard, that, 
ere the left had moved, those on the right were running 
in a confused race forwards. 'Fheir line thus, so far as 
it presented a regular front, slanted from a point near the 
enemy’s left, to the original position of their own left. 
The mass, thus obluiuely advancing, was flanked and 
torn up by a lateral field-battery. 'Fhe wind was against 
them ; a full volley of musketry and grape was poured 
ump them in front, and while they fell in heaps above 
haoi other,, the warriors, blinded by the smoke, could 
see neither friendj nor foes. I'he right was nearly de- 
stroyed ere the left had got in motion ; and hence, perhaps, 
came the accusation against the MacDonalds, ol having 
stood inactive in their wrath about the question of pre- 
cedence. A small portion of the Highlanders broke 
through the intervals in the first line, but never reached 
the second ; and the last man fell by the fusilade, ere that 
portion of the royal army had to practise the new bayonet 
motion against the broadsword. 

The battle was as rapidly over as the other Highland 
conflicts. When the utter incfficacy of the charge was 
felt by the first line, those who survived lied in irretriev- 
able rout. The second line showed some symptoms of 
steadiness, but it was speedily broken by the fugitives ; 
and ere many minutes had elapsed from the first charge, 
Culloden Muir was clear of all who coultl escape. 

The nature of the country sent the fugitives in difterent 
directions. One body, taking the open roads towards 
Inverness, afforded a prominent mark for pursuit, and was 
mercilessly hunted by the dragoons, too ready to waal^ 
out old contumelies with the blood of the defeated* 
Another and apparently larger party crossed the Naim, 
and, less hotly pursued, drew togeAer at Badenoch. wheiWi 
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finding themselves a force of between two and three 
thousand, but without a da)r"s provision, they dispersed 
among the hills. 

The Prince, with a few followers, fled along the south- 
east bank of Loch Ness. At the house of Gortuleg, near 
the Fall of Foyers, they found Lovat, who, according to 
tradition, was there superintending the preparation of a 
feast to welcome the Prince on his victorious return from 
the field. The two men saw each other for the first 
time, and a more unwelcome visitant to the hoary in- 
triguer than the Prince — for the delight of beholding 
whose sacred countenance he professed that his soul had 
been yearning — could not have appeared. It has been 
said that, in the bitterness of his disappointment, he met 
the poor adventurer with angry reproaches. But he was 
not a man to waste his energies in useless words. JJe 
was the only one among the paralysed fugitives who could^ 
suggest a distinct plan fbr breaking the' force of the blow. 
He proposed that a body of three thousand men should 
be collected to defend the Highlands, until the Govern- 
ment should find it their interest to receive them on 
reasonable terms ; but the suggestion passed unheeded. 

To believe that this victory was followed by much 
cruelty, it is not necessary to believe that the cruelty was 
wanton. We may be assured from the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s character that he was led by a sense of duty. But 
that duty led him to severity. He was a soldier, accord- 
ing to the German notions of a soldier, and a rebel pro- 
vince was a community to be subjected to martial law. 
Many of the insurgents, attempting to escape or hide 
themselves, when detected by well-known peculiarities, 
were put to death by the soldiery, who, even when they 
made a mistake and slew the wrong man, could not easily 
be punished. The duke, brought up in the German 
military school, seems to have been unable to distinguish 
between a rebellion suppressed in constitutional Britain, 
where all men are supposed to be innocent but those 
proved to be guilty, — and a revolted German province, 
where every accorded grace to the unfortunate people 
proceeds fi'om the will of the conqueror. Thus there was 
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a propensity to subject all the northern districts to some- 
thing too closely resembling military law or licence. 

If the Highlanders were used with cruel^, the inhabi- 
tants of some other districts suH'ered more injustice. In 
the Highlands every glen or strath was specifically loyal 
or disaffected, according to the part taken by the chief. 
Among the clans it was thus easy to know when the 
troops were in an enemy’s country, and when they were 
in a friend’s, and to direct their conduct accor^ngly. 
But in Aberdeenshire and Angus, where Jacobites and 
loyalists were mixed together, the people complained that, 
after having been harassed and plundered by Jacobite 
parties, they were now harassed and laundered by the 
royal troops for having been the object of so much 
Jacobite attention. Against Hawley and some officers 
DfUnferior rank to his, so many charges of personal rapaci- 
ousness have been made, tliat there must have been some 
foundation for thefn. 

The inferior officers, in their spoliations and oppres- 
sions, were too amply justified by orders from their com- 
mander, which, however suitably they might have come 
from a royal general in a revolted German state, were 
unconstitutional in Scotland, and called for the interfer- 
ence of the civil power to restrain their operation. In- 
structions were given for the seizure of the property of 
the rebels by armed parties.^ It was contended that. 


^ The following statement of the terms of the general order is taken 
from an application, to the Lord Advocate, by the Captain Hamilton 
to be presently mentioned, preserved in the ‘ Glendoig Papers — 

“After the battle of Culloden, which happened on the i6th of 
April 1746, his majesty’s troops were detached into the several parts 
of that country from whence the rebellion chiefly sprung, in pursuit 
of the rebels. 

“ It was given in orders to the officers, to seize the persons, the 
anns, and the ammunition of the rebels ; and in case of resistance, 
to put them to the sword. 

“ It was also given in orders, that the goods, their cattle, ^ms, 
&C., might be seized, and might be disposed of, and the price divided 
among the officers and soldiers according to their pay ; and it's be- 
lieved these orders were put in execution m all the northern aunties, 
and that this greatly distressed the rebels, and made the soldiers very 
alert in searching for and in apprehending the rel^ls.” 
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except in actual battle, soldiers had no right to seize pro- 
perty — that, whether it belonged to rebels or not, it must 
be at the disposal of the courts of law, which alone could 
decide if it were legally forfeited. 

The question was tried in an action against Captain 
Hamilton, of Cobham's dragoons. He had sold some 
farm-stocking on an estate, distributing the price received 
among his men ; and it was asserted that, while a part of 
the land might be tenanted by a rebel, the remainder was 
not. When an application for redress was made to the 
Court of Session, Hamilton treated the writs of the Court 
with contemptuous silence, until a warrant was issued to 
seize him for contumacy. He then defended himself in 
the usual manner as a litigant, and was found personally 
liable to a claim of restitution. In the course of the liti- 
gation, his counsel pleaded the parliarqcntary inden^ftity 
for acts done in the suppression of the Rebellion. But 
he, at the same time, justified his clicht in terms which 
created high indignation ; and it is not improbable that 
he gave his pleadings their offensive lone fully as much 
with a design of exposing the system, as of vindicating his 
client. He produced letters from superior officers — from 
Hawley, among others — whence he inferred that authority 
was given to seize the property of rebels as lawful spoil, 
just as if the army were in an enemy's country. In a 
rebellious district, it could not be helped if the property 
of the wrong person were seized ; it was the fate of war. 
Had the officer gone to Galloway, or any other part of 
the country where it was not deemed necessary to quarter 
troops, he might have been responsible for exceeding the 
orders of his commander. But in a rebellious district it 
was his duty and privilege to pillage the enemy, and if 
others suffered in carrying out this function, the accident 
could not be helped.^ 


^ See the pleadings in Elchies’s Collection of Session Papers, Ad- 
vocates* Libraiy. C)ne of the letters signed by Wolfe, Hawley’s 
aid-de-camp^ had these equivocal expressions : ** You know me 
manner of treating the houses and possessions of rebels in this * part 
of the country^ The same freedom is to be used where yon are, as 
has been hitherto^ practised ; that is, in storthing ftr thm and th^ 
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To feel that, even at such a juncture as the suppression 
of a rebellion, the civil courts had strength enough to save 
the country from the practical application of despotic 
doctrines, was eminently satisfactory. But even the in- 
ferior and local civil authorities, when they were provoked 
to put forth their strength, found tlu mselves more power- 
ful than they thought they weie, from the risk ever in- 
curred in this country by tlie soldier who attempts to over- 
awe or resist the civil power. 'Thus, in Aberdeen the officer 
in command intimated that the city was expected to make 
demonstrations of loyal joy on the 2d of August, the anni- 
versary of the accession of the house of Brunswick. The 
public bells were rung, but the magistrates did not order 
an illumination, because the citizens had already been in- 
tolerably harassed by having over .ind ovei to exhibit 
thi^ manifestation of public joy, ‘‘iwery time the rebels 
look it in tfieir heads.” In the night the soldiers went 
about smashing the windows. When tlic magistrates de- 
manded a military inquiry, they were told by the com** 
mander, Lord Ancnim, that they were themselves the pro- 
vokers of the mischief, in declining to order an illumination. 
But they tried the strength of the civil power, by charging 
one of the officers with paiticipating in the dtstruction; 
and when they issued a warrant for his apprehension, it was 
not deemed pnidcnt for the military power to resist it^ 

In July the Duke of Cumbeiland made a triumphant 
progress to the capital, hailed at all the great towns as.lhe 
deliverer of his countiy. His services did not go without 
substantial requital ; for while President Forbes was in 
vain requesting repayment of the sums expended by him 
in keeping insurrection from breaking out, the royal sol- 
dier who had put it down with an extenninating sword, 
received by parliamentary vote a jjension of ^^25,000 

arms, caide and other things are usualiy found. ** A nother letter bore ; 
** General Hawley bade me tell you, tliat when any seizures are made 
of cattle or othemays in this part of the world, the comman(Ui||g 
office and every person concerned have shares in proportion to Hmt 

Xietter, George Burnet of Kemnmy ; BiseeVs Memoirs of Sir A* 
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a-year, in addition to his previous income ;is a prince of 
the blood. 

The slaughter of the field was not long over ere the 
scaffold was prepared. The Government, which had so 
signally neglected to protect the country from insurrec- 
tion, resolved to visit those who had disturbed it with a 
sweeping and effective blow. An Act was passed before 
the suppression of the Rebellion, for suspending the law 
which required all bills for high treason to be found in the 
counties where the crime was committed. Captives could 
thus be tried wherever it was deemed most expedient ; and 
though the main object of the Act did not appear on its 
face, it was passed for the purpose of conveying the pri- 
soners from Scotland to England, where they would be 
more readily convicted. 

The judicial labours began at London on the I5t^ of 
July, ydth the trial of the officers taken in flarlisle. It 
was not difficult to bring sufficient evidence against them : 
for to have been found wfiere they were found, when Cum- 
berland beset the place, in itself convicted them. Others 
followed, and the courts were kept at work in the metro- 
polis for several months. The greater number of the 
ordinary offenders were, however, economically brought 
no farther south than the principal Border towns of Eng- 
land. There were 382 prisoners in the Castle of Carlisle, 
on whom a commission was opened on the 12th of August 
The official and judicial labour of bringing so large a 
number through the formal ordeal of a treason trial, 
seemed so formidable, that a method, reminding one of 
barbarous ages, was found for shortening it The ordinary 
men were permitted to draw lots for one out of each 
twenty, who was to be tried for his life, while the other 
nineteen were banished by their own consent. Between 
the twentieth thus provided, and the more conspicuous 
persons selected as victims, bills were found against 127 
men at Carlisle. Thirty-six were acquitted, and several were 
spared after conviction, on account of the mitigating cir- 
cumstances disclosed at their trials. The number who 
were subjected to the usual brutal punishment of treason, 
appears to hkve been thirty-three. The most important of 
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those whose names appear on the fatal list were the 
two MacDonalds of Kinloch-Moidart and Tyendrish, and 
Buchanan of Arnprior.' Another commission sat at York, 
from which, at different periods in the month of Novem- 
ber, twenty-two were sent for execution. 

While the ordinary judjies wt^re laboriously occupied 
with commoners, an auu^ust spectacle was presented in the 
opening of the Lord High Steward's court for trying the 
noble captives by their peers. After the ii^^ual formal pre- 
liminaries, the Lords sat in Westminster Hall on the 28th 
of July, to hear the charges against the Lords Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock, and Cromarty. The rugged Balmerino stood 
his trial, fought for his life in an unequal contest with the 
Crown lawyers, and frankly resigned the contest when he 
found it was useless. Tie bravely suj^ported his princi])les 
to the block, and his last words were, “God bless King 
^ames.** This attestation to the sincerity of his principles 
stood in noble contrast to Kilmarnock, who became a 
damning witness to the infamy of his own motives, by 
admitting, in the hour of trial, that his crime was of too 
heinous a nature to be vindicated. He pleaded eagerly 
and meanly for his life, but it was not granted. Cromarty 
followed his example in a modified shai)e. He did not so 
abjectly cringe, and he had more to say in his defence, for 
he had long hesitated ere he had committed himself to the 
cause of insurrection, and only yielded at last to the solici- 
tations and seductions by which he was surrounded. He 
was spared, from consideration partly of his inferior guilt, 
and partly of the critical condition of his innocent wife. 

These lords had been tried on bill of indictment by the 
grand jury of Surrey. Lovat, the last victim, was, from the 
peculiarity of his case, brought before the House by the 
more solemn process of impeachment. As he had not 
actually drawn the sword, his trial involved greater nicety, 
and a more intricate inquiry into the springs of the insuirec* 
tion. It was memorable by the appearance of Secretary 


^ Carlisle in 1745, P. 247 et seq. For a specific enumeration of the 
convictions, &c., see the ‘History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746,’ 
extracted from the * Scots Mag^ine.’ 
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Murray, to lay down in that august assembly the treacher- 
ous price with which he bought his life. Lovat himself, 
though deeply stained in crime, seemed a hero beside the 
wretch in the witness-box, whom he treated with a scorn 
that seemed magnanimous. The old traitor, indeed, after 
exhausting all his ingenuity in a subtle defence, met his 
condemnation with the stoicism of the American Indian, 
and left the world like one who, sick of its vanities, had 
well prepared himself for the imperishable future. The 
three noble victims had on the whole but meagre claims to 
pity ; and the most painful feature in the history of the re- 
tribution is the large proportion of humble people among 
the sufferers. They pleaded in many instances, what we 
know they could say with ample truth, that they had been 
forced to take arms, and had no other choice before them. 
But those who admini'stered, for persons living in the High- 
land Regalities, the laws made for the citizens of London 
and the farmers of Essex, could only riiceive such a plea 
with a half-pitying, half-contem]>tiious smile, and remark 
that in this free country no one could plead coercion as a 
justi6cation of (’rime. Found a second time, however, 
producing effects so alarming, there is no doubt that what 
the judges and Crown lawyers heard at these trials, con- 
vinced them of the absolute necessity of immediately re- 
moving the coercive power of the Scots aristocracy. 

A list of forty-three persons who were deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be attainted by Act of Parliament indi- 
cates the large proportion of persons of rank who escaped, 
and shows that it was not entirely with the consent of the 
Government that tlie list of important victims bore so small 
a proportion to that of the obscure. 

He who had been the great cause of all this calamitous 
histoiy had also escaped. Perhaps it was well, for with 
such a captive it would have been difficult to deaL The 
Government of the day, however, must have thought it both 
practicable and desirable to deal with him, since vigilant 
arrangements were made to intercept him in all attempts to 
escape. He did not go unpunished •, and through toilsome 
dejected wanderings, and privations to the utmost endur- 
ance of the human frame, he had opportunities for redect* 
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ing whether he had, in unselfish sincerity, followed the 
divine law by which he professed to be guided — and in 
scattering around him so much calamity in efforts to grasp 
a crown, had been truly acting as representative on earth of 
a beneficent Deity. 

When he left Lovat at Gortuleg, he rode hard along 
Cieneral Wade's road by Fort Augustus to the Glengarry 
country, thence passed westward to Lochiel's country and 
Loch Morar, and halted for a time in comparative safety 
at the remote forest of Glenboisdale. On the 24th he 
sailed in a boat with a small cluster of attendants from 
Loch Na Nuach, the bay where he had first landed. 
After encountering a storm which, if it subjected them 
to hardships, reduced then risk of capture, they next day 
reached the wild island or isolated rock ot Iknbecula. In 
Jthe beginning of June he was conveyed to the Lewis, and 
made an attempt to obtain a vessel at Stornoway, but was 
baffled, and with (fifficulty escaped from the island. Re- 
turning to the solitudes of Benbecula, he narrowly escaped 
capture by a man-of-war. He removed to a safer retreat 
in South Uist, where he remained for some weeks. Not 
yet entirely abandoning all hope, he sent a messenger to 
the mainland to Lochiel and Secretary Murray, who were 
hiding at Loch Arkaig, but the return he received was as 
discouraging as the despair of the chief and the nascent 
treachery of the secretary could make it. In the middle 
of June, South Uist became an unsafe resting-place, for 
ships of war were hovering about at sea, and parties of 
the independent companies who had got scent of the 
direction of his escape were seeking him on land. In 
his extremity he had to abandon his few faithful attend- 
ants, and skulk alone among the mountains. But he was 
fortunate, about the 20th of June, in accidentally meeting 
with the young Highland lady Flora MacDonald, whose 
name became justly celebrated for a series of humane 
services in which she combined the hardihood of a strong 
and brave man with the tenderness of a gentle and culti- 
vated woman. 

To the political sect who believed in his divine right 
this story was enhaloed by a far more solemn lustre. It 
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the counterpart of martyrdom endured by the most 
dignified and illustrious of the ecclesiastics of old. The 
parallel was exhibited in the idolatry of relic - worship. 
The enshrined object might be a piece of a shoe that the 
Prince had worn in his wanderings; a shred from his 
plaid; a book that he had read. If things so nearly 
associated with the sacred person could not be obtained, 
then a chip from the boat in which he had been conveyed 
to the Isle of Skye — a. stone from a cave in which he had 
hidden, must suffice. It was among a select few only 
that such memorials, even the more indirect kind, could 
be distributed ; but those who possessed no such precious 
morsel, could record in some family register, intended for 
fheir posterity, the fact of their having, at such a given 
place and time, touched a piece of the sanctified vestment 
that had shielded the sacred person of the wanderer. 

The story of his wanderings made, perhaps the most 
perfect romance of real life ever told; and wherever it 
went, it was accompanied by the honourable national 
characteristic, that passing through the hands of friends 
and of foes, of reputable gentleman and of robbers, not 
one of the thousands who knew where to find him claimed 
the thirty thousand pounds to be earned by a revelation 
of that knowledge. A people imaginative, national, and 
gifted with song, are ever on the watch for any stray 
hero, and when they find him they have a curious self- 
deceptive aptitude for discovering that he is the hero of 
their own cause. Nothing could be more antagonistic to 
Scots political life and the tenor of the national history 
than the divine right that hedged the later Stewart kings ; 
yet the name of the last representative of their race and 
cause found its way into the company of Wallace, Bruce, 
the Douglases, and other champions of freedom ; while 
Bums glorified it in song, and sent a gift of carronades to 
the French Convention. Even before the romance of 
Waverley burst on the world, and obscured by its brilli- 
ancy the lesser lights, ** Bonnie Prince Charlie” had a 
romance and ballad literature of his own ; and there are 
those still Ihring who remember the intense love of peas- 
antry and schoolboys for the historical romance that par- 
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alleled his adventures with the fabulous career of the son 
of iEneas.^ 

He found refuge in Skye and Rasay, but on the 4th 
of July retired to the mainland, and was hidden in Ae 
wild district between Loch Houm and Loch Shiel. His 
presence there was so far suspected that a chain of sentinels 
was kept up between the heads of the two lochs. But he 
was enabled, by the aid of a sharp guide, to descend 
unperceived a corrie close to the point where two sentinels 
of the cordon had just met each other and were walking 
back. For some time afterwards in Badenoch he lived with 
a band of reivers, and fed on the produce of their plunder. 
It was not until the 20th of September, after wandering 
upwards of five months, that he was conveyed on board 
a French vessel which had hovered on the coast to rescue 
him, and received him in Loch Na Nuach, tlius rendered 
*a third time memorable to him. He went to experience 
in France a blazd of popularity such as might greet a 
favourite actor. But the popularity passed away from him 
with better things — with fortitude, temperance, and the 
remnants of the other virtues. He became subjected to 
humiliation after humiliation ; until, refusing to leave Paris, 
whence Britain required his dismissal, he was seized and 
bound with pieces of ribbon, substituted for chains, as a 
mocking homage to his rank. 

From the cessation of the Rebellion down to the end 
of the session of 1748, Parliament was occupied in finding 


1 ‘-Ascanius, or the Young Adventurer.' The title of a French 
translation before me is, * Ascanius ou le Jeune Avanturier. Histoire 
veritable, contenantun recit tr^s-circonstancie de toutce quiest arrive 
de plus secret &de plus remarquableau Prince Charles-Edouard Stuart; 
dans le Nord de TEcosse, depuis la Bataille de Culloden donn^e le 
if Ayril 1746, jusqu '4 son embarquement arrive le Septembre de 
la meme annee. Traduite de TAnglais, et augment^e d*un grand 
nombre de remarques historiques.* There have been many personal 
narratives of the Prince's wanderings and escapes by people who 
took their share in some portions of his adventures, and of these die 
last that has come to light is the most interesting of all. It is call«l 
** A True and Real State of Prince Charles Stewart's miraculous ]^- 
cape after the Batle of Cullodden,” written by one of his Companions. 
It is published in Blackwood's Magazine for October 1873. 
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remedies for those social and legal conditions whence the 
Rebellion had been fed. That they were all to be found in 
Scotland was proved by demonstrative experiments ; for 
after being created there, the process of rebellion was 
brought over in full life to England, and there it died. It 
is observable in the measures adopted that instead of 
flinging into Scotland some fragment of English law with 
all its tough technicalities, Scots advice was taken, and 
the new legislation was fitted to the institutions of the 
country. The disposal of the forfeited estates was placed 
in the hands of the Court of Exchequer, and proceeded 
in harmony with the law and the established tribunals of 
Scotland, instead of being vested in commissioners who 
were strangers to the institutions of the country. The 
first step in the wider remedial legislation was for the 
House of Lords to require the assistance, of the Court of 
Session in preparing measures for remedying the great* 
evil of the hereditary or heritable jurisdictions. The 
Court represented that in performing this task they were 
bound to consider that in the Act of Union these jurisdic- 
tions were reserved as private rights ; that they were actual 
sources of emolument, and that they could not propose 
as ministers of justice to dispose of them otherwise than 
by a national purchase of the dangerous privileges for the 
Crown as representing the public. 

They represented further, that, anomalous as they might 
be in a free country, there were deficiencies supplied in 
their own rough way by those local courts scattered 
throughout the distant solitudes of Scotland, which must be 
otherwise provided for on their abolition. Into the High- 
lands especially, the arm of central justice was seldom 
strong enough to enter. The Government had taken the 
careless plan of letting him who was strongest on the spot 
administer the law. 'Fhe system had been abused for all 
conceivable purposes of mischief ; but, ere deciding that 
it should be swept away, the Gk)vernment must be pre- 
pared vrith a substitute, otherwise the remote regions would 
be left not only without law, but without even such con- 
trol as the i)ide old system imposed on the inhabitants. 
At the head of the arrangements for carrying justice 
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throughout the land, the system begun in England in the 
reign of Henry II., for sending the royal courts at fixed 
intervals through the provinces, was adopted. Nomi- 
nally there had been circuits or jusdce-ayres, but they 
were not systematically held, either at stated intervals of 
time, or so as to bring up before them the revisal of the 
administration of justice in all the districts. This, indeed, 
was impossible while the hereditary jurisdictions remained; 
but now regular circuits were to be made, and courts held 
twice each year, and the country was so partitioned into 
districts, that the higher offences were systematically 
brought up from the most remote provinces for adjudi- 
cation. 

The exceptional hereditaiy jurisdictions, such as the 
Regalities, were abolished, and the smaller authority 
exercised in baronial courts was restricted to trifling 
•matters. The Sheriff - courts, locally commensurate in 
their authority with the boundaries of the counties, were 
taken as the foundation of a system of local tribunals, 
presided over by responsible judges. Those which were 
hereditary were to be yielded to the Crown ; and ever 
since the passing of the Act, the sheriff of each county 
has ,been appointed, like the other judges, for life, re- 
movable only for misconduct. 

Provision was made for the Court of Session fixing the 
sums to be jmid, as the i)rice of the hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, on the application of the owners. This would not, 
of course, extend to those convicted or attainted, whose 
jurisdictions would be forfeited, with their other property, 
to the Crown. 

The price given for the jurisdictions thus purchased, 
was, in round numbers, a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, exclusive of a few trifling sums paid to the holders 
for life of some petty local offices. The distribution of 
such a sum among the gentry was not only well suited to 
reconcile them to the departure of their invidious privi- 
leges, but it immediately converted the instrument of 
oppression and extortion, which cast a blight around it, 
into a fountain of expenditure and employment Small 
as the sum was, in comparison with the wealth of Britain, 
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there is little doubt that it had a material share in giving 
to agriculture the immediate impulse caught by it in the 
middle of the century, by enabling some landowners to 
improve their property, and give liberal terms to their 
tenants. The Argyle family obtained the largest indivi- 
dual share in the distribution. It amounted to ;^2 1,000 ; 
but it bought up their old fight of justiciary, which had 
been reserved to them when that supreme judicature, 
through the rest of the country, was vested in the Crown. 
It involved the whole administration of supreme criminal 
justice in Argyle and the Western Isles, and brought the 
house of Argyle a considerable revenue. The other sums 
graduated from ;^662i, paid to the Duke of Queensberry 
/or the hereditaiy sheriffship of Dumfriesshire and the 
lordship of Dalgarno, down to ;^65, 19s. pd., awarded to 
Sir James Lockhart for the regality of Cajrstairs. 

A special Act was passed for abolishing /he militar/ 
tenure called “wardholding.” By th*is relic of ancient 
feudality, military service had remained down to that 
juncture the condition under which lands were held by 
one subject from another. Efforts were of course made 
to bring land into commerce, by substituting pecuniary 
arrangements for such services; but the “wardholding” 
was so essentially the proper feudal usage, that the lawyers 
held it to be always understood, if some other arrange- 
ments were not very specifically settled. It had become 
the means of very oppressive exactions or “casualties,” 
arising out of those conditions — such as minority — where 
the military service could not be performed. But, by the 
Act of 1746, arrangements were devised for converting all 
the superior's privileges into reasonable pecuniary claims. 

At the conclusion of the session of 1746, in which this 
Act was carried, a general indemnity was passed for poli- 
tical offences in the Rebellion. The only Act which met 
much resistance in Parliament, was one of those intended 
to exclude Episcopal clergymen who received their letters 
of orders from the representatives of the old Scots Epis- 
copal Church, from the toleration extended to those or- 
dained in England or Ireland, and qualifying in Scotland. 
Poubts having arisen whether an Act passed in 1747 had 
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been so drawn as to exclude those who had qualified 
before the date of its operation, another Act was passed 
in 1748, with retroactive effect This measure was op- 
posed in the House of Lords, and narrowly escaped after 
a tough contest Though it inferred homage to the Church 
of England, the bishops mustered against it. The spirit 
of their opposition was put briefly and clearly by Seeker: 
“It seems, in my opinion, to arrogate to the civil authority 
a power to determine whether a priest has been duly and 
regularly ordained, or a bishop consecrated, which is a 
question no true member of the Church of England will 
allow the civil authority to have anything to do with.** ^ 
This was the last blow administered in the legislative war 
from the Revolution downward, against the Church that 
had been forced on Scotland by the Restoration Govern- 
ment.^ These penal laws remained on the statute-book 
down to tbe last year of the century. The passage of the 
Scots Episcopal Church from harnssed obscurity to favour 
has been attributed to a curious and interesting occasion. 
When an episcopate of pure apostolic succession was de- 
sired for the United States, there was the perplexing alter- 
native to the Church of England of refusing the gift, or 
imparting it to those who had borne arms against their 
sovereign. The difficulty was solved by the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, as potent as its mighty neighbour in 
all spiritual gifts and powers. 


' Grub, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 38. 
* bee the latter part of chap. xci. 
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IWE IHJVERTY OV THE COUNTRY -IMPERFECT AGU1CUI>TURE — ^NARROW 
TRADE — IMPULSE OF THE UNION ONLY BEGINNING — ESPECIAL 
POVERTY OF THE GENTRY— ACCOMPANIED BY DANGEROUS POWERS- 
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A DISTINCT RACE — THE HIGHLAND GARB— P^KFECTsf) BY AN ENG- 
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LANDS— THE ARTS— PAINTING AND ENGRAVING — AIRMAN, RAMSAY, 
STRANGE— DECAY OF NATIONAL ARCIinECTURE— WILLIAM BRUCE — 
GIBBS — ADAM — THE SCOTS AS A LITERARY LANGUAGE — ALLAN 
RAMSAY — ^THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE— THOMSON — DAVID HUME, AND 
THE RESUSCITATION OF LI ri.RATUKK. 

It the peculiarity of the class of matters treated in 
this concluding chapter, that the more scanty the mate- 
rials at hand, the more full and complete is the account 
rendered of what they supply. When we deal with the 
social, political, and intellectual condition of the ages of 
chivalry and feudalism, every scrap of knowledge becomes 
precious for its aid to the completeness of the picture. But 
when the historian comes to the period of more affluent 
knowledge, he also comes to the period when the extent of 
that knowledge is due to the condition that a great part of 
what he finds is still known in practice, and must be sur- 
rendered by the historian of the past to the political and 
social expounder of the present. Hence each century 
contributes less than its predecessor to the history of 
social pit)|re;s, 'by casting off the portions that survive, 
and retaimng only those that are the characteristics of a 
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practical difference between the period under examina- 
tion and the present generation. 

The Englishman who had to cross the Border in the 
earlier port of last century expressed a shuddering sense 
of uneasiness and disgust, which, though accompanied 
with a good deal of exaggeration bred of national preju- 
dice, represented his feelings with but too much sincerity. 
The general poverty, the bad fare, tlie tedious, laborious, 
and dangerous travelling, the tilth of the inns and of the 
city streets, the impossibility of procuring through the 
ordinary channels of commerce requisites sold in every 
market-town in England, — have been amply and feelingly 
recorded by many of those whom official duty or zealous 
curiosity led northwards. Their sensations, perhaps, have 
their closest parallel in those of the Englishman or Scots- 
man of the present day when he first sets foot in the south 
of Ireland. • 

When the traveller inquired into the causes of this 
poverty, and the listlessness ever attending on poverty, he 
might have been told that it was the result of the Union ; 
that Scotland was a thriving, a happy, and contented 
nation in the old days when she was governed by her own 
people ; but all this had departed, and the natural riches 
of the country were absorbed by her bloated consort. 
This was not true; but things do not always require to be 
true to be believed. Undoubtedly there had been a gen- 
eral progress onward ; but, far from resembling the rapid 
advance of later times, it was so imperceptible that its 
existence might with sincerity be denied. Even some of 
the most loudly denounced grievances were symptomatic 
of progress in wealth ; and among these may be found the 
consumption of tea, which drove Duncan Forbes and 
many other zealous statesmen frantic, in the belief that, 
superseding the culture of grain for the manufacture t)f 
the national liquor, it would abolish the scanty agricul- 
tural enterprise which the country possessed. 

Glasgow was the only place where there was the same 
kind of visible progress in the early half of the century 
as the rest of the country developed in the latter half ; and 
Glasgow being prosperous was loyal The Union revived 
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the shipping trade, which had been paralysed by the Navi- 
gation Act ; but it was not until 1716 that the first honest 
vessel in the West India trade crossed the Atlantic from 
the western capital.^ In 1735, Glasgow possessed sixty- 
seven vessels, with a tonnage of 5600. Of these forty- 
seven were foreign traders, the greater portion of them 
crossing the Atlantic. This, small as it may seem, con- 
stituted nearly half the shipping of Scotland, the aggregate 
tonnage of which is believed not to have exceeded 12,342, 
while that of England was estimated at 476,941.^ 

The country was doubtless preparing for its marvellous 
start forward, but nothing had yet appeared which out- 
wardly balanced the decay of the gentry, and the loss of 
retail traffic. The magnificent system of scientific hus- 
Tjandry, which has been the just glory of the country, had 
not appeared. Its era, indeed, was the middle of the cen- 
tury, and it may be said to have sprung from 1;he ashes of • 
the Rebellion. Before that event, it seems to have been 
inferior to the English agnculture of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of which every well-educated reader has made ac- 
quaintance in the pages of Macaulay. The amount of 
land brought into cultivation bore, indeed, a less propor- 
tion to the waste than Hingland showed at the Revolution, 
but it must be remembered that in Scotland there is a 
larger projjortion of irreclaimable wilderness. Though 
the chief agricultural wealth of the farmer was in cattle, 
green crops and stall-feeding were unknown. There were 
QC artificial grasses, and the rank herbage growing in moist 
places, and rejected by the cattle in summer, would be cut 
and dried to aflTord them sustenance when the ground was 
covered with snow. The hay-meadow was a marsh where 
rank natural grasses grew, mixed with rushes and other 
aquatic plants; and the sour wet ground not only re- 
mained undrained, but was deemed peculiarly valuable 
from the abundance with which it yielded this coarse 
fodder.® 

Throughout those districts which are now familiar to 


' Brown’s History of Glasgow, 330. 

* Knox's British Empire, xxxvi. * Sinclair’s Report, ii. 3. 
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the traveller’s eye as containing the cleanest and most 
systematic cultivation in the world — through Roxburgh, 
the Lothians, and the lower district of Lanarkshire — there 
was little to be seen but arid stony moor and quaking 
bog. The deep clays of the carse lands, where they were 
not buried under moss, were deemed inestimable, from 
the ease with which they could be brought under the 
plough. Elsewhere the arable land ran in narrow slips ; 
and one who had good means of knowledge has said that 
nine-tenths of the com produced in the country was raised 
within five miles of the coast^ 

In the scanty soil, mixed with stones, which covered 
the igneous and metamorphic rocks, the crofter thought 
himself fortunate where he could plough a stripe here and 
there, leaving stony wastes between, like the moraines of 
a glacier. In the more genial and tractable soil of the 
south, two-thirds of the surface were wasted by the inter- 
vals between the 'ridges, which were hard unturned soil, 
strewed with the stones removed from the travelled earth 
between ; and on that earth, thrown up on either side of 
the ridge, the meagre harvest grew. The system, when 
better methods prevailed over it, was called “ribbing,” or 
“ rice baulking.” * The scanty manure was conveyed to 
the field by manual labour 3 and the unpleasant scene has 
often been attested by English travellers, of the crofter's 
wife carrying the unseemly burden on her back. Three 
or four returns was deemed a good grain crop. Carts 
were little known ; nor, had they existed, would the con- 
dition of the roads have permitted their extensive use; 
and the crop was carried to the market-town on pack- 
horses, or even by the crofter's family.® 

^ G)nsiderations on the Present State of Scotland— attributed to 
President Forbes — 14. 

* Sinclair’s General Report, i. 350. 

■ “A century ago, where the land was reclaimed, it was generally 
cultivated upon the system termed outfield and infield, and some of it 
even on what is termed common field and alternate field, the latter 
extending even to proprietorship. The properties were often sepa- 
rated by * marches’ of stones, or, stUl more commonly, by stripes of 
grass. The little manure that was made upon the farm was always 
applied to the infield land : the outfield land was cropped till the pro* 
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Within the Highland line, the condition of agriculture 
was still more sordid. It has been shown beyond a doubt 
that the wretched people often bled their cattle to feed 
upon the copulated blood, alone, or mixed with the rem- 
nant of their nearly exhausted grain. There was not a 
blade of wheat grown beyond the Lowlands; and none 
north of the Forth, save an occasional experimental field 
in the Carses, or the rich fiat lands of Moray. The High- 
landers ground their grain with the old-fashioned hand- 
quem ; and, as in Scriptural times, two women might be 
found grinding at a mill. So imminently was the grow- 
ing grain often anticipated by the wants of the people, that 
the ears were plucked like fruit when they ripened, and 
often they were scorched when green, and submitted to 
the quern to be squeezed into an unwholesome pulp. 
Iron tools were then almost unknown. The plough was 
a bit of wood that scratched the earth ; jand sometimes a 
wooden spade was justly adeemed as effective an instru- 
ment Near Inverness a few small carts were used, with 
wheels made of boards, which wore with the grain, and 
soon ceased to be circular. Yet even vehicles such as 
these were not far behind the Lowland cart with its wooden 
axle, and the wheel affixed to it ; and wretched as is the 


duce di4 not greatly exceed the quantity sown, and was then allowed 
to lie waste till it became sufTtciently recruited to undergo the same 
course of cropping. Upon the infield land there were little or no ar- 
tificial grasses sown, nor any attention paid to a system of alternation. 
Peas and beans were generally cultivated broadcast, and the cereal 
crops were grown as long as the land yielded almost any return. Even 
up to the close of the last century, upon some of the best land in the 
country, the tenants were bound not to sow less than two white crops 
in succession — wheat to be followed by barley. The ridges were 
either straight or crooked, generally twenty to thirty feet wide, and 
raised up in the middle several feet above the level of the furrow. 
Some of these are still to be seen in binning work. . . . Turnip 
husbandly, which has since entirely changed the whole ^tems of 
cultivation throughout the country, was then unknown. A few were 
grown on some farms, but they were sown broadcast, and were sel- 
dom laiger in size than an apple. In file neighbourhood of Dunbar, 
from the large supply of sea-weed, a greater breadth was grown than 
in any other distiict, but still broadcast.” — Paper on ** Agriculture 
in East Lothian^ in last Century,” Scotsman Newspaper, ^|to7fii May 

1851* 
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character of the agriculture preserved to us by Burt and 
other early travellers in the Highlands, it may safely be 
said that Inverness-shire had not accomplished nearly so 
great a change between 1745 and the end of the century, 
as the Lothians and the other agricultural counties. 

From an early period after the Union, the patriotic 
gentry published treatises on a^icultural improvement, 
and followed them up by experiments. Lord Belhaven, 
and his neighbour Lord Haddington, called attention to 
enclosing and planting. Fletcher of Saltoun carried a 
Scots millwright to Holland, where, in 1700, he learned 
how to make fanners. Much to the wonder, but little to 
the profit, of the neighbourhood, the winnowing-machine 
was established at Saltoun, where the grain cleaned by it, 
looked on with some superstitious suspicion as procured by 
artificially created wind, was called Saltoun barley.^ It 
* was not until 1737, that, in the neighbouring shire of Rox- 
burgh, the machine was established as an actual means of 
farming operations.^ 

In 1723 arose “ The Society of Improvers in the Know- 
ledge of Agriculture in Scotland.” Their Transactions are 
still read with interest by the scientific agriculturist ; and 
for twenty years they seemed to have struggled earnestly 
for a practical and effective reform in the wretched system 
around them. It was destined, however, that until the 
next national convulsion should come and pass away, 
every appeal should be vain. They appear to have pro- 
duced merely isolated local efforts, which may peihaps 
have propagated the national movement of the ensuing 
age. Some instances occurred under their auspices, just 
before the Rebellion, of draining, enclosing, summer- 
fallowing, and sowing turnips and grass-seeds, in Rox- 
burghshire ; but there was no general system, and they 
were rather the curious experiments of improvers, tbah 
regular operations from which specific profit was to arise* 
The growing of potatoes was introduced in the west in 
1740 ; and the root, through tliat rapid but insecure facility 
of production which has since made it so calamitous, soon 


1 


's Caledonia, il 491. 


* Ibid., ii. 243. 
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became popular.^ It was not, however, until after the 
Rebellion that it became an element of systematic field- 
tillage ; nor indeed did the system of the driU>plough, turnip 
husbandry, rotation of cropping, and chemical combina- 
tions with the soil, exist even in the favoured southern 
counties until the middle of the century. 

The small local attempts at improvement indeed, occur- 
ring before the Rebellion, were accompanied by signally 
unfortunate coincidents, which made agricultural advance- 
ment seem but a new calamity. In Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way, some attempts were made, in 1725, to enclose land, 
preceded by the ejection of several crofters, and the en- 
actment, on a small scale, of what has since been seen in 
Jreland on a great. The district owned many Cameroni- 
ans, not the most placable or reasonable of men, and the 
people rose in embodied resistance ; conjmittees were ap- 
pointed to level enclosures ; and a sort of agrarian parlia- 
ment was held at Kirkci^dbright, wlierfe the people were 
invited to state their grievances.® 

The sufferers appealed to the world, admitting that 
they had destroyed the enclosures, raised contrary to the 
laws of God and man, under dire oppression, manifested 
in driving the poor from house and sustenance, to in- 
crease the luxuries, the pomp, and the pleasures of the 
rich. They put forth a strong case of inhumanity, assert- 
ing that in several instances fifty or sixty families in a 
parish had been abruptly driven from their homes, to wan- 
der helpless and hoj>eless through the country; and they 
reminded the Government that these were of the peasantry 
who had been truest to their cause in the Rebellion, and 
were least tainted with disaffection.® Such an event was 


^ Brown’s Histoiy of Glasgow, 168, 

* Wodrow’s Analecta, iii. 52, 157, 210. 

• ‘ An Account of the Reasons of some People in Galloway, their 
Meetings anent Public Grievances through Inclosures.’ It is here 
said : ** And when complaints of this usage have been made to some 
of them [the landlords] they answered, 'Drive them into the sea, or 
let them go abroad into the plantations, or else go to helL’ ” Among 
the other pamphlets appropriate to the question, was printed 'The 
Opinion of Sis Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
concerning Inclosures.’ 
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calculaled to chill the spirit of improvement ; but it was 
not repeated when subsequent wider efforts were made, 
for they were welcomed by the common people as well as 
the gentry, and looked to as the sources of general pros- 
perity. There are few symptoms of so wide and healthy 
a change in the character of a people, as may be found in 
comparing such incidents with the hearty co-operation 
which, in the subsequent and more fortunate generation, 
aided and advance^ instead of interrupting and embar- 
rassing, agricultural improvement. 

The vast manufacturing enterprise which has distin- 
guished Scotland, was as unseen and as unanticipated in 
the early part of the centuiy as her agricultural progress. 
Ail who interested themselves in this element of pros- 
perity, of course sought for it Government encourage- 
ment and protection. According to the received political 
^economy of^ the day, they endeavoured to discover a 
staple trade for wKi^ the country was supposed to pos- 
sess peculiar facilities, so that it ought to be encouraged as 
the main article of produce for exportation ; while the 
other productions, which neighbouring countries could fur- 
nish as well or better, should be discouraged. The manu- 
facture fixed on was that of linen, and it thus received early 
adventitious aid from the British legislature. 

Great expectations were sometimes founded on the clause 
of the Treaty of Union which required that the propor- 
tion of new taxation in Scotland which went to the pay- 
ment of any of the old debts of England, should be 
employed in '^encouraging and promoting the fisheries, 
and such other manufactures and improvements in Scot- 
land as might most conduce to the general good of the 
United Kingdom.” There were frequent demands, espe- 
cially from the royal burghs, for the fulfilment of this 
stipulation ; but there was a preliminary impediment in 
the complicated character of the national accounts. In 
1718, an Act of Parliament proclaimed that insuperable 
difficulties had been found in adjusting the proportion out 
of the new taxation which would be paid by Scotland for 
the old debts of England, and ought to be expended foi 

voL. vni. 2 K 
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the benefit of Scotland in terms of the treaty.^ It was 
arranged that two funds should be fixed — the one of ten 
thousand, the other of two thousand a-year, which should 
stand as a commutation or fixed adjustment of the fluctuat- 
ing equivalent The former was devoted to the payinent 
of the old debts of Scotland, and some other claims, 
while the smaller sum was to be entirely devoted to the 
encouragement of fishery and manufactures; and in the 
mean time it accumulated as a fund for that purpose.^ In 
the offensive Malt-Tax Act of 1725, it was provided that 
whatever the duty produced above twenty thousand pounds 
was to be put into the hands of trustees for the encourage- 
ment of fishery and manufactures. The arrangement was 
completed in 1 7 2 6. Statutory regulations were then enacted 
for the linen trade, and commissioners were appointed for 
its regulation, who were intrusted with the funds for the, 
encouragement of industry which had Jieretofore lain dor- 
mant Thus was creited the Board of Trustees for the 
encouragement and improvement of manufactures, which 
still exists.® It arose out of some earnest appeals by the 
royal burghs, and their activity was of itself probably 
productive of more genuine prosperity than the Govern- 
ment board which it immediately obtained. The symp- 
toms of attempted resuscitation at this period are shown 
by the establishment, in 1726, of the Royal Bank, in com- 


^ 5 Geo. I., c. 20. The Act makes itself a very happy echo of the 
difficulties encountered, by an effort to describe them in a single sen- 
tence, which fills twelve closely-printed pages. 

* The amount of Scots debts had, by running several years in arrear, 
amounted from the round sum of ;^i6o,ooo, at which they were esti- 
mated at the Union, to £230,308, 9s. io{d. Along with this was set 
forth, in the Act of 1718, the sum assigned by Parliament to Paterson, 
£18,241, 106. io}d., the whole amounting to £248, 550, os. 9)d.— the 
funded ^Ital on which the £10,000 a-year was to provm the in- 
terest That Paterson, if he was then alive, ever received any por- 
tion of the fund so reserved to liquidate his claims, has been already 
referred to as doubtful. 

* See Lindsay’s 'Interest of Scotland Considered,’ 1733 ; 'Memo- 
rial from the Linen-dealers, &c., of Forfarshire ;’ and the Report 00 
the Board, by Mr Shaw Lefevre, in 1847. It appears that in 1743, 
the whole linen stamped did not exceed £30,000 in value, and yet was 
supposed to amount to half the manufacture of Scotland. 
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petition with the Bank of Scotland. The two enjoyed the 
banking business of Scotland down to the year 1746, when 
the third of the three great Scots banks was chartered. 
It had existed at an earlier date for the purpose of .fostering 
the linen trade, and hence it is sdll known by the name of 
“ The British Linen Company of Scotland.” 

The manufacturing enterprise of the country, though it 
had shown some vit^ity before the insurrection, was still, 
like the agricultural, faint and partial. Causes of future 
doubt and distrust seemed still to hover overmen’s minds ; 
and the air had to be cleared of mischief ere they could set 
freely and heartily to the great function of national industrial 
progress. It did not serve to neutralise the evil influence 
of this depression, that it extended upwards from the 
middle classes and common people. Indeed, one of the 
plain direct causes of the Rebellion was the poverty of the 
aristocracy, tind especially of the Highland chiefs. The 
intensity of this poverty is scarcely conceivable in the 
present condition of society. Men enjoying a semi-regal 
power, who, if they were visited in their Highland fort- 
alices, were found in the midst of a mob of retainers, and 
could, by a stretch of the feudal right of purveyance, place 
before the stranger an abundant meal, would be found un- 
able to command a few shillings in money. When living 
among their followers, they might manage, by a mixture of 
parsimony and greedy tyranny, to support their families ; 
but they could not appear in Edinburgh, far less in Lon- 
don, with external attributes placing them in the rank even 
of the hiunble citizen. The conventional reluctance to seek 
a living in useful occupations defeated itself, and many of 
the proudest scions of ancient races had, in the end, at once 
to descend into occupations of the humblest kind, and some- 
times to pass below the stratum of decency and respect- 
ability. While the middle order of gentry were scorning 
the drudgery of the counting-room, a noble family was 
found d^ing the right to keep a gambling-house in 
London by privilege ; wd a peer, more fortunate in his 
choice, was attending, in humble respectability, a glovei^s 
shop in Ayr. Balmerino talked, with his usual frank 
recklessness, of his utterly desperate fortunes, which could 
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not be worse. Kilmarnock, if we may credit Walpole’s 
contemporary notices, used to prowl about London like 
the victim of dissipation in the modern novel, hoping 
to extract from some humble friend a semi-charitable 
dinner. 

What rendered this poverty so formidable, was the 
power with which it was allied. “ Poor twelve thousand 
a-year,” said Pennant, in the spirit of an English squire, 
“nearly subverted the constitution of these kingdoms.” 
Had the revenue been ten times as great, it might have 
afforded little more power — it would have withdrawn the 
main temptation to perpetrate this feat. The greatness of 
this power arose from the feudal jurisdictions, unfortu- 
nately reserved, as we have seen, by the Treaty of Union. 
The office of sheriff of the county was frequently vested 
by hereditary right in some important landowner. He 
was, it is true, but a subordinate judgf ; and recourse lay, 
in grave questions, frbm his judgments to the supreme 
courts. But his power, if the supreme court were not called 
to intervene in the proper form, was of the most formid- 
able kind. He could not transport, because his authority 
did not reach beyond his county — and transportation, 
in the modern fashion, was scarcely then in use ; but he 
could hang. It will easily be believed that the occasional 
petty tyranny of English justices of peace in modem days 
would be but a faint echo of the despotism which a landed 
proprietor, invested with these high judicial attributes, 
could inflict on the people of remote and unknown dis- 
tricts. But besides these sheriffs, many of the great land- 
lords were Lords of Regality within their own estates. 
The Regality, like a Palatinate, was a separate little kingdom 
carved out of the realm, where a great man was indulged 
with a gift of supreme authority. The lord of regality, 
unlike the lower grade of heredity judges, exerds^ die 
power of the regal courts within his bounds. The judicial 
records of Scotland preserve an interminable series of con- 
tests between the central ministers of the law and these 
lords of regality, ever endeavouring to shield some follower 
from justice by “ reclaiming him,*' to be dealt with in their 
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own courts ; or attempting, with their irresponsible powers, 
to perpetrate some act of feudal vengeance under the 
form of justice. Gradually the powers of these little 
tyrants had been reduced from their old fiagrancy i and 
when a criminal belonging to a regality was put on trial 
before the supreme court, the lord of regalit/s represen- 
tative might sit on the bench along with the king’s judge, 
but he was not to claim the criminal as his own, and carry 
him off to be dealt with as his chief and kindred might de- 
termine. Thus the law, in some measure, deprived these 
potentates of the power to shield those who were seized for 
acts of feudal vengeance or depredation on their neigh- 
bours; but the law did not yet deprive the lord of regality 
of his power to punish any one within his own territory 
whom he might single out for vengeance. 

His power was coextensive not only with the estate 
in his actual possession, but with his feudal superiority, 
as it was called wliich, by the system of Scotland, differ- 
ent from that of England, permitted the seignorial or 
freehold right to be retained while the land was substan- 
tially in the possession of another. Thus the owner of 
an estate, however extensive, if it were held of a superior 
who owned a regality, would have to acknowledge in his 
next neighbour his supreme judge, with power over him 
of imprisonment and death. Two ominous ensigns of 
power desecrated the territory of the regality— the “ Pit,” 
or prison, and 'the Gallows ; and it was sometimes the 
lord’s despotic pleasure to place the offensive instrument 
of ignominious death so that it overshadowed the lands 
of some neighbour offensive to him, who had the misfor- 
tune to hold of him by feudal tenure.^ 

In the regality there were many municipal and social 


^ was once consulted,” says Sir Geozge MacKenzie, ” whether 
a lord of regality might place a gallows upon any part of his vassal’s 
land lying idthin his regality; and at first it seemed that he might” 
Yet he thought there ought to be limits to the choice. ” If there were 
any a]>pareiit design of affronting the vassal, 1 believe be could not 
use this privilege, as if he did offer to place the gallows at his vas- 
sal’s gate, or at his garden door.” — Laws and Customs, 410. • 
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powers ; and the Bailie, or representative of the lord, was 
m the same position as the chief magistrate of a town, 
save that he was delegated by an autocrat, instead ot 
being elected by a municipal community. There were many 
instruments of vexation and petty tyranny to keep the 
district enslaved to the superior, in the assessing and levy- 
ing of tolls and customs, and the regulation of markets, 
weights, measures, and the like. Among other conditions 
which co-operated with these powers in the depression of 
the humbler agricultural class, the consideration which the 
tenant gave for his farm, instead of rent, was some relic 
of old feudal exactions, such as those which afterwards 
roused the peasantry of France to frenzy. There were 
many payments in produce or in services, which were 
never so distinctly defined but that there was room for 
the exercise of oppressive exaction when a landlord was 
tyrannical. At the same time, some of exactions* 
from the tenant clas»were direct feudal servitudes, and 
were so called. They were not rendered to the landlord 
as owner of the ground, but to the superior, in token of 
vassalage. Common thus to the whole country was 
**thirlage,” as it was termed, to a particular mill for 
grinding the tenant’s grain, subjecting him to pay custom- 
ary duties to the feudal superior ; and in more rare in- 
stances there was a similar obligation to bring the grain 
for malting to a feudal mill. 

The correspondence of the period and other contem > 
poraiy indications of the state of the country, contain 
profuse evidence of the ^nding tyranny exercised by the 
various classes of hereditary judges. It might be that, 
near the seat of justice, the law-officers of the Crown and 
the supreme court, taught in the English school of central 
and responsible judicature, restrained acts of flagrant in- 
justice or cruelty. But in the remote Highlands this arm 
was utterly paralysed; and one who, to the patriarchal 
power of the chief, added that of the feudal lord and the 
supreme judge, exercised a despotism as irresponsible as 
any Turkish pasha or French seigneur of the old mon- 
archy. "That such a system should have been tolerated 
into the middle of the eighteenth century, after Somer^ 
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Haidwicke, and Forbes had occupied the bench, may 
seem incredible, but it is true. 

The casual stranger from England, who found his way 
into the Highlands as an officer of the disarmmg com- 
panies or an en^neer of Wade's roads, contemplated the 
system with a kind of shuddering surprise. He viewed it 
with that imperfect and dubious sense of personsd secu- 
rity with which the traveller of later times has witnessed 
the execution of quick justice at the courts of a Mehemet 
Ali or Runjeet Singh. The Englishman is exempt from 
the terrors of their despotism by the privileges conceded 
to his powerful nation ; but in the presence of capricious 
power, there is the uneasiness of one who plays with a 
tamed tiger, on which there is no reliance. And so some- 
times felt the stranger in the Highlands. If well accre- 
dited, he met profuse hospitality, and was allowed, in the 
courtesy dqe to a stranger, the temporary use of the patri- 
archal power, as a Slaveowner might put his property at the 
service of his guest. If he had any wrong to complain of, the 
courteous chief would at once avenge it, and promise him 
the inexpressible pleasure of seeing the offender hanging 
in front of his bedroom window when he rose next morn- 
ing, unless he would prefer a present of the head as a me- 
morial of Highland courtesy. Such savage favours were 
apt to engender uneasy doubts in the mind of the stranger, 
remembering how far he was from the hand of the law, 
especially when he found that not only the native follow- 
ers of the chief, but all who entered his territory, were 
subject to his patriarchal justice. 

Burt, the English officer who has preserved so many 
curious notices of the Highlands, found a fellow-country- 
man, an English footman, enslaved by one of these potent 
chiefs. He had been wiled by tempting promises from 
the pleasant pastures, the social happiness, and the free- 
dom of his native land, to that grim wilderness with its 
dungeon and gallows — and return was hopeless. The 
visitor, like a prudent man, felt that he durst not into- 
fere, and thought it unwise that he should be seen talking 
to the desponding Saxon, while the chief, in all his tartan 
glory, and with broadsword and pistols, was parading up 
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and down, and casting around him suspicious and dreaded 
glances. There existed indeed, at that time, a consider- 
able amount of practical slavery in Scotland — Lowland as 
well as Highland. Two classes of workmen were actual 
predial serfs — colliers and salt-makers ; and the law autho- 
rities of the day talk of their serfdom as a necessary 
though unfortunate condition of the existence of society 
— as the impressing of seamen and American slavery have 
been spoken of in later times. The powers which the 
law gave for the interpretation of bargains with ordi- 
nary servants, and the retention of their unwilling ser- 
vices, were very arbitrary and tyrannical. A lord of re- 
gality, or the friend of such a person, could of course do 
what he liked in such a matter — could make the bargain 
and the law to suit his views and inteiests. The only 
recourse of the poor servant, like that of the slave in 
slave-holding countries, vras in flight ; and advertisements, 
offering rewards for th^ capture of runaVay servants, were 
common in that age in Scotland. 

Still the law professed to abhor abstract slavery. To- 
wards the end of the preceding century even, the courts 
of law had refused to acknowledge the right of property 
in the owner of “a dancing lassy;” and some proceedings 
in the supreme courts, soon after the Rebellion, showed 
a disposition to deny the claim of ownership over negroes 
brought to Scotland. Whatever amount of per<;orial op- 
pression there might be, there was no means of making 
money by it in trafRc within Scotland. But there was 
a means elsewhere, and it was not overlooked by the 
owners of the heritable jurisdictions in turning their 
valuable powers to the best pecuniary account We have 
already come ^across the young men to be sent as slaves 
to the plantations, while yet the great African source 
of supply for labour in tropical climates was but in its 
infancy. 

Kidnapping in Scotland and the north of England in- 
creased with ±e increasing value of the South American 
plantations. Our system of transportation to penal col- 
onies had^its rise in the supply of this labour-market On 
conviction for secondary crimes, sentence of death was 
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commuted for self-exile to a plantation. Thus statesmen 
congratulated themselves on what they vainly deemed the 
easy solution of one of th^ toughest social knots — the best 
system of penal justice ; they saw the country rid of its 
moral curses, while the planters obtained the compulsory 
labour so much desired. The Highland lairds, with their 
hereditary jurisdictions, found it extremely convenient to 
follow the example thus set Their authority did not en- 
able them to transport convicts ; but when the gallows 
was in the background, they had little difficulty in per- 
suading those who came under their wrath, that it would 
be well not to be clamorous, but submit at once to the 
alternative of entering as an “apprentice” in one of the 
American plantations. Some of the Highland potentates 
increased their scanty incomes by prudently turning their 
judicial powers in this profitable direction. It laid, how- 
ever, a coiisiderable tax on the skill of the speculator, for 
if not judiciously hsed, it might produce disagreeable con- 
sequences. The chief was the father of his own clan. 
He might, as representative of the aggregate voices of the 
clan, or at least of the soldier-class, who alone were lis- 
tened to, be severe to any individual member. But he 
would find it unsafe to do anything that might excite the 
fears and wrath of the clan against him as a general op- 
pressor, and a betrayer of his people into the l^ds of the 
alien. On the other hand, every man belonging to a rival 
clan seized and sold, was of course an injury to be ac- 
counted for. Thus those who entered on the kidnapping 
business, required to be circumspect ; and it is probable 
that the victims were generally those men of broken dans, 
who had no chief to stand surety for them in their diffi- 
culties, and organise them for service ; and who, living by 
miscellaneous plunder, were the most easily caught and 
disposed of.^ 

This trade came suddenly to an end when, at the con- 
dusion of the insurrection, the hereditary jurisdictions 
were abolished; and there would have remained no traces 


^ Among the other abundant evidence on this practice, much will 
be found throughout the CuUoden Papers.— See p. ii8 r/ stq. 
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of its existence in Scotland, save a few fugitive notices in 
letters and memoirs, that might have been explained 
away, had not one of the victims returned to the coimtry 
in the days of a stricter administration of justice, and told 
his story. His name was Peter Williamson. He had 
been kidnapped in the streets of Aberdeen when a boy 
about ten years old, and sold to an American planter 
three or fours years before the Rebellion. He had many 
adventures. In shifting of ownership he found himself 
at one time treated with harshness as a mere slave — at 
another with indulgence as a clever assistant. He was 
taken by the Indians, and lived among them, holding rank 
in one of their nations. Finally, he found himself, among 
the revolutions of his fortune, again in his native country, 
with the necessity of discovering a means of living. 

In his extremity he sought to turn his calamities and 
adventures to profit. He printed an account, of his ad- 
ventures, and passed from town to town selling his book, 
and acting over some scenes in his career to those who 
paid a trifling sum to see them. Thus passing from 
place to place, he reached his native city of Aberdeen 
about the year 1765. Times had greatly changed ; and 
the abolition of the hereditary jurisdictions rendered it 
not only impossible to commit such crimes as Peter 
Williamson had suffered by, but very necessary that all 
trace of their ever having been perpetrated ^ould be 
obliterated. The appearance of the adventurous exile, 
who had to tell so dramatic a personal history, from the 
time when, playing a careless boy on the pier of Aber- 
deen, he was kidnapped by one of the magistrates, and 
committed to the common jail, to wait till he could be 
safely exported, spead consternation through influential 
circles. On considering what should be done with Wil- 
liamson, it was insanely resolved to take the high hand, 
and prosecute him before the local court for defamation, 
with the belief that his oppressors had still local influence 
enough to get him punished. 

There were then at the Scots bar some men of high 
spirit, whos^ views of civil freedom were as bold as 
Letcher’s, and far more distinct and consistent. They 
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thought that the history of this man — kidnapped in a 
British town — sold into American slavery — ^and finally 
committed to prison for telling his hardships, by the men 
who had inflicted them — pointed at conduct scandalous 
to British and Scots liberty, which ought to be investi- 
gated and exposed. The result of the investigation was 
to open a frightful view of the tyranny exercised by the 
upper towards the humbler classes, before the Rebel- 
lion and the extinction of those hereditary jurisdictions 
which conferred so much irresponsible local power. It 
was proved that the kidnapping system dispersed terror 
among the parents of healthy likely boys throughout 
wide districts round the seaports — that there were innu- 
merable domestic legends of boys who, straying somewhat 
far afieJd, had been met by some gang of kidnappers, 
and were never again to be seen or heard of by the sor- 
rowing parents, who wondered if they had been haply 
lost at sea, or were hoeing the sugar-cane, at the insti- 
gation of the 'driver’s lash, beneath the blazing sun of 
Jamaica or Virginia.^ 

But the most emphatic of all the social peculiarities of 
Scotland was exhibited to the world on the appearance of 
that army — strange, uncouth, and utterly foreign, as if it 
had come out of Central Asia — ^which marched into the 
cultivated plains and through the growing cities of Eng- 
land, and then marched back as mysteriously as it had 
gone thither. The strangeness of this people — their 
gaudy, un-British, and almost un-£uropean costume — 
their traditional military tactics, as different from those 01 
ordinaiy troops as the discipline of the janissaries — the 
preponderance of dark, oriental complexion — their foreign 
tongue — ^must have all told of an c^enation in race, cus- 
toms, and common feeling, which lay deep at the root of 
the outbreak, and should have taught the country not to. 
feel safe with so many natural enemies within the cincture 
of its ocean boundary. But strange as the sight itself was 

^ See a volume of law papers, in the Advocates’ Library, on the 
case of Peter Williainson. ^tensive reference will be found to the 
contents of fliese papers in an article on Peter Williamson in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for May 1848. 
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to England, and the news of it to the rest of the world, it 
was yet a stranger thing to know that in Scotland it was 
a foreign element ; that there could not be found to set 
against the Highlander any people that in social condi- 
tion, temperament, and appearance, as he walked abroad, 
stood more thoroughly in contrast with him than his 
Lowland neighbours. 

A great part of this history has been written in vain, if 
it has not supplied what is known about the relations 
between the Highlanders and the Lowlanders, from the 
days when the wanderers crossed over from Ireland, and 
came under the religious authority of St Columba, down- 
wards. What is most emphatic about the condition of 
the Celt thirteen hundred years later, is the slightness 
of his departure from the condition in which he is first 
known, while all the other inhabitants* of the island 
where he lived have passed through a course of never- 
resting variation. ^ 

We must not judge of the untamed Highlander by his 
subdued descendant. Putting aside the exaggeration of 
city romancers, it is natural in itsdf, and there is abun- 
dant historical evidence to show, that the Highland com- 
batant of old was nearly as much superior to the client of 
Relief Committees in the present day, as the decorated 
Indian chief to the wretch who skulks through the Ame- 
rican city in a tattered blanket. The eminence, however, 
was evidently only in a class ; the humblest grade cannot 
be more depressed than they were in the days of High- 
land pomp and heroism. It has created perplexity to 
find some contemporary memorials of the Highlander 
speaking of his great strength and warlike skill, while 
others refer to his sordid, scantily-fed, and listless servile 
existence, on the perpetual borders of starvation. Both 
accounts are substantially correct, but the^ refer to dif- 
ferent classes. The gentlemen of the clan, like the Indian 

braves,” were carefdly nurtured in all that was necessary 
to make them efifective warriors. They were athletes, and 
cultivated the games which convey strength and activity 
to the frame ; but they never sidlied their hands or bent 
their backs by any toil that was not connected with war. 
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The women and inferior persons ministered to these 
dignitaries of the clan, whose martial step and haughty 
bearing, in all their gaudy tartans, was like that of the 
contemporary janissaries among the rayahs, or the mame- 
lukes among the fellahs. It was among these favourites, 
who enjoyed whatever lumiries the clan possessed, and 
were ever ministered to, that men of marvellous strength 
and agility were produced, who gave their countrymen a 
wide renown in the annals of physical triumph. So com- 
pletely was their position towards the humble commons 
of the dan that of a superior caste, that ethnologists have 
carried out the theory of races to this distinction, and 
have maintained that all the Highland gentry were of 
a Gothic race, commanding respect; while the humbler 
people were of the Celtic race, whose fate, like that ot 
the pariah and the negro, it was to serve and suffer. But 
whatever pay be attributed to this influence, becomes 
mixed with that*or the great contest between the two 
races, and the subjugation of the weaker by the stronger. 
It would even appear that in very early times, when they 
conducted their depredations more systematically and 
extensively, the humbler followers were better off than 
we find them from the Revolution downwards. 

By the humble classes all the necessary labour was ac- 
complished. It was as little as it possibly could be, for 
labour and trade were looked upon by the whole race 
with a dislike that amounted to loathing. They could 
allow no wealth or vastness of transactions to extinguish 
this degradation. Such attributes rather increased it, 
since they showed that the revolting occupation was not 
forced on the perpetrator as on their own helots, but was 
voluntarily adopted by him for the basest of motives. 
In their nomenclature, a merchant was a pedlar, a silver- 
smith or jeweller a tinker, while the profession of a tailor 
extracted from good breeding an apology for the necessity 
of alluding to it On the other hand, the labours that pro- 
vided for war were digpified. The gunsmith or armourer 
was a very great man — sometimes the head of a dniasty; 
so was the piper, who took his licence firom a college of 
bis own peculiar kind of music. 
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We have seen, in the reign of James VI., an ineffectual 
attempt **to plant” the Lewis. More than a century 
later, an English trader, believing that the Highlands, 
from the unapplied natural productions, the lowness of 
wages, and various other features, which would have been 
of unquestionable value could he have found them in 
Yorkshire, would afford a valuable opening for an enter- 
prising speculator, resolved to take advantage of so obvi- 
ous an opportunity, and created a company to carry out 
his project. His chief design was to establish iron- 
smelting works in the centre of the vast forests which 
then clothed the mountains of the Glengairy country. 
He established himself at Invergarry, on Loch Oich, from 
the western extremity of which a short canal afforded him 
communication with the sea. Besides conducting his 
iron-works, he set about the general improvement of the 
district in agriculture anc^ domestic economy ;• but it was 
a vain attempt. His grain was trodden down, his fences 
destroyed, his bam and his dwelling-house were burned, 
just as they might have been in Ireland at a later time ; 
and to complete the parallel, he felt himself in personal 
danger, and narrowly escaped from at least one attempt 
on his life. The place he had selected was well chosen 
for his projects, if forcible aid could have carried them 
through, as it was on the new military road between Fort 
William and Fort Augustus ; but he found it necessary to 
abandon the attempt, and rid the country of the hated 
presence of the intmder.^ The social antagonism between 
Highlander and Lowlander will help us over the anomalies 
in such a career as Rob Ro^’s. We find him sought bv 
the law as a farmer and grazier who has got into (Sfficul- 
ties and has committed fraudulent bankruptcy. The hue 
and cry becomes laden with the heavier charges of theft 
and robbery. Presently he crosses the stage as a military 
commander and a statesman. The one set of character- 
istics was imputed to him in the plains below the pass^ 
the other was conceded to him in the heights above. We 
find him on.one occasion taking the measure genially oi 


^ See Bait’s l^etters, L 26^4. 
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his social condition. He had seized the deputy of the 
Sheriff of Dumbarton. When writs were out against him 
for this outrage, he wrote to the Sheriff--the Duke of 
Montrose — suggesting a meeting and an amicable confer* 
ence on all the points in dispute between them. 

That the Highlanders, though they had scarcely enjoyed 
the use of arms in any gregarious conflict for thirty years, 
should have retained the perfect command of them, and 
should have fearlessly counted like trained soldiers on the 
result of a battle, shows how entirely their hearts lay in 
war and their education was that of the soldier. A new 
generation must have been silently trained in arms after 
the disarming Act, and around the garrisons supposed 
to be keeping the district in peaceful awe. Here, as in 
other features, they showed a propensity utterly unlike that 
of the Lowland or English peasant, who, however brave 
he be, and however formidable he can be made, keeps up 
no innate spirit of^ warfare ; but after a few years of peace, 
is found to have turned his sword into a pruning-hook, 
and to require complete re-drilling. In later times, and 
with the more effective measures taken to break his spirit, 
the Highlander’s indolence became that of the hopeless 
burden of the earth ; but during the thirty years interven- 
ing between the two Rebellions, it was that of the haughty 
soldier who is prepared for the coming though long-de- 
layed strife, and scorns to defile his Imnds with sordid 
labour. 

In the notice of those peculiarities which severed the 
Highlanders from their nearest neighbours, it would be 
unpardonable to omit that peculiar clothing called the 
Highland “costume’* or “garb.” There have been, and 
perhaps there still live, inquirers who would have pven 
this matter an earlier place in die history of Scotlsmd-^ 
would have perhaps produced to us Galg^s all plaidcd* 
and plumed in his tartan array, as he delivered his cde- 
bmted speech before the battle of the Grampians ; but I 
place it where it is for the reasons that follow. 

1 find the earlier accounts pointing to a different kind of 
dress, consisting chiefly of skins, with linen instead of 
woollen, and sometimes the saffiron-dyed shirt, like diat at- 
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tributed to the Irish. They frequently mention bright con- 
trasted colours as a passion of the people, but certainly 
indicate no specific form assumed by it, or heraldic charac- 
ter in the adjustment of patterns.^ 

It. is probable that the checkered plaid, shawl, or 
blanket came into use in the Highlands slmost as soon as 
woollen cloth became a staple manufacture of Scotland. 
A large blanket, as the sole covering by day and night, is 
among the first resources of an uncivUised race, when a 
textile fabric supersedes the skin of wild beasts. Through- 
out Scotland, the woollen manufacture obtained an early 
celebrity, and was fostered with great jealousy. The 
country was especially famous for the production of 
large plaids and loose mantles. The women wore becom- 
ingly over their heads shawls or “ screens,” sometimes of 
one bright colour, such as red or green, and occasionally 
wrought in a check-pattern like the modem .tartan, but 
without any reference to Clanship in the disposal of the 
colours. In all parts of Scotland — as, indeed, throughout 
many parts of Europe — the large heavy plaid or “ maud ” 
was used as a convenient loose mantle, peculiarly accept- 
able to the dwellers among storm and mist. The Low- 
lander’s plaid was generally of plain light and dark squares ; 
the Highlander, indulging the natural taste of a lower civil- 
isation, delighted in more gaudy colours. Different dis- 
tricts seem to have maintained each its prevailing pattern, 
in so far that it might be known by the general hue of his 
garment whether a man came from Argyleshire or Bade- 
noch ; but it is impossible to believe that the rigid division 
into dan-checks now attributed to the tartan could have 
existed and remained unnoticed.^ 

^ The most remarkable passages bearing on this subject in the 
older writers will be found collect^ together by Dr William Skene, 
in ** Collectanea de Rebus Hibemicis,” published by the Iona Qub, 
25, 52. This collection has the merit — very rare, in connection wifb 
itb subject — that its accuracy and genuineness can be relied on. 

* The earliest notice of different patterns in different district^ 
appears to be that of Martin, in his Account of the Western Isles, 
wntten at thc^ commencement of last century : The plad, wore 
only by the men, is made of fine wool, the thread as fine as can be 
made ofthat kind. It consists of divers colours, and there is a great 
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In the absence of all distinct knowledge on the subject, 
it may possibly lead to a solution of the difficulty, to 
remember that events in the seventeenth century made 
a material difference in the costume of dans important. 
In the wars of Montrose and Claverhouse, when they were 
brought together in clusters of separate companies or bat- 
talions, the same convenience which suggested regimental 
facings and badges, would suggest a difference in the 
pattern of the tartan. If the clan distinctions began gradu- 
ally to arise, which perhaps they did at an earlier age, it is 
possible that the great convenience of such distinctions, 
and the opportunities which the several groups possessed 
of comparing each other’s patterns of tartan in these great 
warlike gatherings, may have led to the stringent classifi- 
cations of later times. 

It is, perhaps, to the same class of events that we owe 
^ the expansion of the many-coloured blanket of the moun- 
tain savage until it became the richly decorated garb of 
the Highland chief, and finally swelled in grandeur and 
estimation until it became the uniform of a prince at the 
head of an army. Neither in the representations nor the 
descriptions of the great Highland leaders of early times. 


deal of ingenuity required in sorting the colours, so as to be agreeable 
to the nicest fimcy. For this reason the women are at great pains, 
first to give an exact pattern of the plade upon a piece of wood, hav- 
ing the number of every thread of the stripe on it. The length of it 
is commonly seven double ells. The one end hangs by the middle 
over the left arm — the other, going round the body, hangs by the end 
over the left arm also. The right hand above it is to be at liberty to 
do anything upon occasion. Every isle differs from each other in 
their &ncy of making plaids, as to their stripes in breadths and 
colours. This humour is as different through the mainland of the 
Highlands, in so far that they who have seen those places are able, at 
the first view of a man’s plaid, to guess the place of his residence. 

P. 207. 

In the pamphlet called * The Conduct of the Well- Affected in the 
North,' a clan in one pattern of tartan is spoken of as if it were by no 
me2Lns a necessary rule in 1715. Of Brigadier Grant, it is said that 
** his men were orderly paid at the rate of sixpence a-dajr, well armed 
and clothed, ordinarily m one livery of tartan, and furnished with all 
other necessaries to defend them from the rigour of the season." In 
Lady Grange’s account of her capture, she says the ruffians were in 
Liovat’s " Iwery," which has been interpreted as his tartan. * 

VOL Vlll. a L 
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do we find any trace of the modem Highland dress. At 
the time when there are indications of its use by the com- 
mon people in its ruder form, it seems to have been no 
less out of the question as a dress for the great man, than 
the concrete of glutinous rags now forming the national 
costume of the Irish peasant would be as the dress of his 
landlord. 

It may be safely pronounced that no genuine picture of 
a chief or gentleman dressed in tartan is producible of 
so early a date as the reign of Charles I. The Highland 
gentry of whom we possess representations — even the old 
marauder, Sir Ewan Cameron of I-.ochiel — are all attired 
in the fashionable costume of the period.^ 

* In the many effigies on the tombstones of Iona, and in 
other burial-places of the heads of Highland houses, from 
the fourteenth century downwards, it seems to have been 
the great glory of the survivors to represent tbe departed ' 
hero in the costume of a 'Norman or Ehglish knight. At 
whatever time it may have come into use as an undress 
worn by the chief in hunting, or when at ease in his High- 
land home, it certainly did not become, until a late period, 
a dress in which a man of rank could appear in public.^ 


^ For instance, in the * Black-Book of Breadalbane,* which contains 
a series of coloured full-length portraits of the chiefs of that house, 
painted early in the seventeenth century, there is not a trace of tartan. 

^ looking back to the earliest material for practical conclusions, 
there is a notice of the Highland costume in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of Queen Mary’s reign — brief, but curiously (i^tinct in show- 
ing that people of rank wore the costume when they went amopg the 
High^ders, and that it was capable of adaptation even to royal 
rai%. In 1568 , the queen projects a royal progress in Aigyle, and 
Riuidolph the English resident writes of it to Cecil, saying : ** As 
many as take their journey into Argyle are preparing their Highland 
apparel which the queen has ready — marvellously fair, present^ unto 
her by James Macconnel’s wife.” Macconnel was an Irish chief, but 
his wife belonged to the family of Argyle. Randolph ** framed him- 
self as near as he could in outer shape, to have been like unto the 
rest ; ” but he anticipates returning home, and this prospect does him 
more good than any pleasure he could have, either in a saffron 
shirt or an Highland plaid.” — Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 
15^3> P* 399*^ 

Of peimns of rank wearing the Highland costume there is a detailed 
account m the lively description by Taylor, the Water Poet, of a hunU 
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It would seem, however, that when the wearers of the 
many-coloured blankets were employed in extensive war- 
fare, it was necessary to impart, as far as it was practi- 
cable, some constructive uniformity to their costume, as 

ing party in the wilds of Braemar, in which he participated, in the 
year 1618. The passage is remarkable from the costume being as en- 
tirely a peculiarity of me tinchel, or great hunting ^thering, as the 
skull-cap, red coat, and cords, are of the hunting-iidd at the present 
day ; and it is evident from the tone of Taylor's narrative, that he at 
least believed that the Highland potentates whom he saw around him 
wore the dress on such occasions and on no other : — 

** There did 1 find [giving a long list of names] all and every man 
in general in one habit, as if Lycurgus had been there and made laws 
of equality. For once in the year, which is in the whole month of 
August, and sometimes part of September, many of the nobility 
and gentry of the kingdom, for their pleasure, do come into these 
Highland countries to hunt, where they do conform themselves to the 
* habits of the Highland men, who, for the most part, speak nothing 
but Irish — ana in former time were those people which were called 
the liid shanks. Their habit is shoes, with but one sole a’ piece ; 
stockings, which they call shor". hose, made of a warm stulT of divers 
colours, which they call tartane. As for breeches, many of them nor 
their forefathers never wore any, but a jerkin of the same stuff that 
their hose is of ; their garters being bands or wreaths of hay or straw, 
with a plaid about their shoulders, which is a mantle of divers colours, 
much finer and lighter stuff than their hose, with blue flat caps on 
their heads, a handkerchief knit with two knots about their neck ; 
and thus are they attired. Now their weapons are long bows and 
forked arrows, swords, and targets, harquebusses, muskets, durks, 
and Loquhaber axes. With these arms 1 found many of them armed 
for the hunting. As for their attire, any man of what degree soever 
that comes amongst them must not disdain to wear it ; for if they do, 
then they will disdain to hunt, or willingly to bring in their dogs ; 
but if men be kind unto them and be in their habits, then they are 
conquered with kindness, and the sport will be plentiful. This was 
the reason why 1 found so many noblemen and gentlemen in those 
shapes. My apod Lord Mar having put me in that shape/’ Ac.— 
Taylor’s Works ; Transactions of the Iona Club, p. 40. Among other 
scraps of information we have in the Hudibras of the Highland host' 
in Charles II. ’s time — those 

** Who led the van, and drove the rear, 

Were right well mounted of their gear, 

With brogues, trews, and pimie pluds. 

With good blue bonnets on their heads. 

Which on the one aide had a flipe 
Adorned with a tobacco-pipe ; 

With durk and snap — work and snufT-nuU 
And bag whidi they with ouons fill. 
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well as to make its variations in colour the distinguishmg 
marks of the several clans or battalions. When the dress 
was once established as a military costume, analogy with 
the system of a national uniform required that the com- 
manders should wear it as well as the men ; for it would 
have been incongruous that the officers should be dressed 
in civil raiment, or in a military uniform more nearly re- 
sembling that of the enemy than of their own troops.^ 


And as their strict observers say 
A tupe horn filled vrith usquebay ; 

A slasht cut coat beneath her plaides, 

A targe of timber nails and hides, 

With a long two-handed sword. 

As good*s ttic country can afford.*' 

—“A Mock Poem upon the Expedition of the Highland host " — 

** Collection of several Poems aqd Verses, by William Cleland,” p. 12. 

‘In a voyage to S. Columb-kill in the year 1688,* the writer (un- * 
known to me), in passing through Tobermory, hays : “ ^e usi^ out- 
ward habit of both sexes is the plaid—the women’s much finer, the 
colours more lively, and the squares larger than the men’s, — and put 
me in mind of the ancient Piets. This serves them for a veil, and 
covers both hrad and body. The men wear theirs after another 
manner ; especially when designed for ornament it is loose and flow- 
ing, like the mantles our painters give their heroes. Their thighs are 
bue, with brawny muscles. Nature has dravm all her strokes bold 
and masterly. What is covered is only adapted to necessity — a »hiii 
brogue on the foot, a short buskin of various colours on the leg, tied 
above the calf with a striped pair of garters.” After telling that 
there is “ a large shut pouch, on each side of which hangs a pistol and 
a dagger,” he says in conclusion : “A round target on their backs, a 
blew bonnet on their heads, in one hand a broadsword, and a musquet 
in the other. Perhaps no nation goes better armed, and I assure you 
they will handle them with bravery and dexterity, especiaUy the sword 
and target, as our veterane regiments found to their cost at Gille Cian- 
kee.”— Appended to ‘ An Account of the Isle of Man,’ by William 
Sachever^ 1702. 

^ The present uniform of the officers of the British, and of some 
other European, armies, has had a history not unlike The 

colour of the uniform of soldiers had its origin in that dititingnUliing 
garb of family retainers, which has its representative at present in 
servants’ liveries. In the army, the royrd livery— the red— super- 
seded, in general, that of private families. Tbere are still some 
features inarkins the common oririn of garbs so difierently applied ; 
and at this day the epaulette whitm marlu the command or the field- 
officer, comes from the same origin as the shoulder-knot, wMch indi- 
cates die servitude of his footman. 
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If this be but co^'ecture, it has, at all events, the merit 
of professing no higher claim to credit, and of occupying 
much more modest limits than many other statements 
equally conjectural, which have been boldly proclaimed 
as facts. 

The humbler people continued to wear the primitive 
blanket or belted plaid; and perhaps, after the partial 
suppression of depredation, it was reduced to a more 
sordid garment than it had been on the persons of their 
ancestors, who, if they had benefited nodiing, had suf- 
fered nothing, from advancing Lowland civilisation. A 
chief or gentleman-follower in his full dress, had now, 
however, become a very imposing and picturesque object, 
which could even elicit a compliment from the saturnine 
Burt.^ While the pariah in the tattered blanket elicited 
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compassion, a portion of sympathy was bestowed on the 
sufferings of his superior, from the enormous mass of his 
clothing, and his heavy arms^ Everything about him was 
bulky and flowing, save the simple bonnet on the head : 
and he exhibited as great a contrast as the form of cloth- 
ing can afford to the modem soldier of a Highland regi> 
ment, with whom everything is scant, flat, and angular, 
save the vast uneasy plume of ostrich-feathers waving 
from his head. 

The first step in its reduction to this unpicturesque 
guise was a decomposition of the earlier unity of the 
costume. Its original element, as we have seen, was the 
primitive plaid or loose mantle — a piece of cloth some- 
times extending to dimensions which would astonish an 
army contractor of the present day. The humble com- 
mons had often little, sometimes nothing else, as their 
covering by day and night The chiefs and gentlemen 
among them generally wdl'e a jacket or jerkin, and some- 
times trews or hose pantaloons ; yet their plaids seem to 
have been of no less dimensions. Though the man who 
had no other clothing wore the plaid with more close 
economic adjustment over the upper part of his body 
than he to whom it was a decoration, all were alike in the 
manner of adjustment to the limbs. A certain part of the 
large mass of cloth was wrapped round the thighs, heavily 
adjusted in plaits, and was secured to its position, by a 
belt, after the manner in which the Israelite girded up his 
loins. This operation must have been at all times tedious 
and complicated ; and to the Highland warrior, who had 
a leaven of foppery in him, it seems to have been almost as 
serious a matter as the war painting of the American Indian. 
This cumbrous arrangement subsequently received, to dis- 
tinguish it from the modern innovation, the name of the 
belted plaid. One who had noticed the cumbrous incon- 
venience of the belted plaid, suggested the happy idea of 
cutting away the part wound round the loins from the rest 
rof the plaid, and forming it into a permanent tunic, while 
the other ppt became a shawl .^or plaid adjustable at 
pleasure. This idea having the simplicity of true genius, 
was so decided and unquestionable an improvement, that 
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it took general root. The belted plaid became speedily 
obsolete, and the Highland costume, as it is known in 
later times, was perfected in the plaid and the kilt, other- 
wise called the philabeg. The most likely date assigned 
to this revolution is half way between the two rebellions, 
when Wade was la3nng down his roads. The merit of the 
invention is attributed to Thomas RawKnson, an English 
Quaker, well known in his day for worth, ability, and en- 
terprise. He appears to have been either the projector 
or the manager of the company that undertook the 
smelting of iron at Invergarry.^ 

The remedial legislation following the insurrection de- 
creed the annihilation of the Highland garb. It was enacted 
that none but soldiers in the regular army should wear the 
articles of clothing defined as the plaid, philabeg or little 
kilt, trews, and shoulder-belts.'* The use of tartan was at 
‘the same tirpe prohibited for “ great coats or upper coats.” 

The legislation that is ineffective for suppression some- 


^ The Culloden Papers, 289. In some recent operations by the 
owner of the domain, large pieces of cast iron were found marked 
with Kawlinson’s initials. 

On Rawlinson's invention we have the testimony of Evan Baillie 
of Aberiachan, in Inverness-shire, who says : He had a throng of 
Highlanders employed in the service, and became very fond of the 
liighland dress, and wore it in the neatest form, which 1 can aver, as 
1 became personally acquainted with him above forty years ago. He 
was a man of genius and quick parts, and thought it no great stretch 
of invention to abridge the dress, and make it handy and convenient 
for his workmen ; and accordingly directed the using of the lower 
part plaited of what is called the felie or kilt, as above, and the upper 
part was set aside ; and this piece of dress so modelled as a diminu- 
tion of the former, was in the Gaelic termed felie beg {beg in their 
tongue signifies little), and in our Scots termed little kilt; and it was 
found so handy and convenient, that in the shortest space the use of 
it became frequent in all the Highland countries, and in many of our 
northern low countries also. *’ Surely a Quaker in Highland costume 
would be an exceptional phenomenon, even in the age of the restoration 
of **the garb of old Gaul.” The writer briefly describes the old belted 
plaid as ** buckled round by a belt, and the lower part plaited, and 
the upper loose about the shoulders.** He says, too, that ** it was a 
enmbmome unwieldy habit to wear at work or travelling in a hurry.** — 
Letter, dated 22d March 1768, printed in ‘Edinburgh Magazine * fof 
1785, p. *3,, 
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times proves effective as an advertisement In this in* 
stance the stamp of political importance was put on cus- 
toms that might have died off like the saffron shirt of 
Ireland. We may attribute it in great part to this Act, 
that in the present generation “ the garb of old Gaul ” has 
burst forth with a brighter bloom than ever, and has shown 
itself over the world to the arousing of an admiration 
highly flavoured with ridicule. 

In a rapid sketch of the achievements in literature and 
art throughout Scotland during the period embraced by 
this history, art obtains the precedence, on account of the 
distinct and narrow limits which it at once presents to the 
eye. National art was in a miserable condition. There 
were artists who were Scotsmen, and works of art were 
brought into Scotland ; but, taken in the stricter sense of 
works produced by Scotsmen for a Scots'^public, National 
Art is nearly a blank from the Revolution to, the middle 
of the eighteenth century^ 

We have seen the isolated career of George Jamesone, 
“ The Scots Vandyke,'^ in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He is recalled here only to note how barren 
was the field on which an artist was thus chance thrown. 
He had no followers. The fame and honours acquired 
by him died with him, and left among his countrymen of 
the young generation no love of artist life, and no ambi- 
tion to excel or rival the first portrait-painter that Britain 
had owned. One person only seems to have been imbued 
from this source with the artist spirit — ^his grandson, John 
Alexander. He studied some time in Italy. He is said 
to have painted portraits, and even historical pictures, now 
unknown, though some engravings by him are sought by 
the curious. 

The wealthy families of Scotland of course gave some 
patronage to portrait -painting in Queen Anne’s reign, 
but it did not further native art De Witt, a Dutch artist, 
brought over to paint the imaginary portraits of many of 
those imaginary persons who hang as the Scots kings in 
Holyrood House, had some employment of this kind. 
Sir John Medina found so much to do in Scotland that 
he became domesticated in the country. He had a son 
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who seems to have become a naturalised Scotsman, 
and who adopted the paternal profession. Some por- 
traits by him are believed to exist, but he spent too 
much time with the young bloods drinking claret in 
the oyster - cellars to acquire steady eminence ; and 
he appears to have chiefly obtained his livelihood by 
painting for the dealers genuine likenesses of Queen 
Mary. 

Two painters of Scots origin, however, arose in that 
age to vindicate it from the charge of artistic barrenness. 
William Aikman, a Forfarshire laird, seized by what his 
neighbours deemed a sad insanity, sold his estate when 
he was still in his improvable youth, and went to Rome 
to devote himself to art. He succeeded so far as to 
become a fashionable London portrait-painter, and was 
employed by the Earl of Burlington and other rich patri- 
cians, to decorate^ their mansions with large family groups 
and royal likenesses. But he appears never to have given 
his native country the opportunity of boasting that she 
possessed in him an artist. 

Allan Ramsay, the son of the poet, did not so entirely 
sever his fame from his native country, though he too 
studied at Rome, lived chiefly in England, and became 
a fashionable portrait-painter. In later life he acquired 
great reputation for the success with which he brought 
out the immaculate legs of Lord Bute ; and his portrait 
of George III. in his youth was very successful. The 
temptation to the artist whose fame has reached the ears 
of royalty, to paint state pictures, must always be great, 
and the world loses the higher art for the manipulation of 
velvet and ermine. Ramsay, however, was a high artist 
as well as a court painter. He had a fine taste for natural 
beauty. It is visible in many of his pictures ; and few artists 
have produced a sweeter representation of youth, inno- 
cence, and beauty, than his portrait of the blooming 
daughter of Lyndsay of Eyvelich, who afterwards became 
his wife — a picture so much lauded by Wilkie that he re- 
commended an eminent artist to go to Edinburgh that he 
might see it. With Ramsay ends the scanty list of Scots 
painters. There is no other worthy of noticei until the 
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ruigged grandeur of Runciroan breaks in on the blank 
monotony, long after the period of this history. 

Scotland, however, produced within our period an 
engraver, whose mastery of the ancillary art gave it in 
his person more dignity than the higher plastic arts have 
achieved in ordinary hands. ^Sir Robert Strange’s works 
are well known to all lovers of art. 'rherc will ever be 
differences of opinion as to his exact place in his pro- 
fession, but no one denies that it is very high. In the 
opinion, indeed, of many critics, he is totally unapproached 
by any other engraver, in his happy union of clearness, 
richness, and decision; in the pliant smoothness of his 
flesh, the rich softness of his drapeiy, and the picturesque 
but clear depth of Ins shadows. It is part of his merit 
that for the exercise of that art which has so much influ- 
ence in disseminating beautiful forms, he selected the 
noblest pictures in the world. He produced, in one or 
two instances such effects ss the breezy &ky, active group- 
ing, and cheerful landscape of Wouvermans, to show as 
it were what he could do. But his passion for art, and 
his masterships, were in the forms of scarce earthly beauty 
which he beheld in the immortal paintings of ^phael, 
Correggio, Guido, Titian, and Guercino. He was an 
Orkney youth, who came unfriended to Edinburgh a little 
before the Forty-five, and worked in the office of an 
engraver who can scarcely have set before him any higher 
achievements than shop-bills and coats of arms for book- 
plates. He joined the Rebellion — perhaps a fortunate 
incident, for probably finding himself uneasy in Edin- 
burgh, it tempted him to go to Italy, where he found 
scope for his genius. It had shown its powerful growth 
even in his barren native soil, and he was one of those 
remarkable possessors of the artistic faculty whose genius, 
if they get but the barest opportunities of study, arises in 
luxuriant growth. 

The world is deeply indebted to science for the chemi- 
cal triumphs that now repeat the forms of the great masters 
along with many others. But the study of the engravings 
of Strange, either in the presence or the full remembrance 
of the great paintings they render, will at once show that 
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m engraving there are resources that no repetition of 
forms by merely chemical or meclianical means can 
supply. It has been said of Strange that his drawing is 
sometimes defective. That could not be said of photo- 
graphic or other chemical transfers of forms from one flat 
surface to another. But one sees on a close examination 
that Strange “took liberties/* as it is called, with his 
original, and that he knew and used secrets in his art 
which produced their own effect, without a slavish imi- 
tation of every line of light and shadow on the painted 
canvas. 

What the notions of his countrymen about engraving 
were, we may conceive from the views of the towns and 
principal buildings executed by Captain Sletzer, a Dutch 
engineer, whose productions were deemed an important 
national work at the period of the Union. The work has 
"been revived in the present century, because it gives 
some data for knowing the extent of the towns in 
that age, and the nature of many buildings which have 
wholly or partially disappeared. But this purpose is 
but imperfectly served, owing to the utter incapacity 
of the artist to represent distinctly what he saw before 
him ; and the resuscitation of his representations of 
ancient buildings is at the same time a resuscitation 
of the miserable notions entertained of success even in 
the simplest style of ait at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury in Scotland. 

The department of sculpture in the period here em- 
braced is an entire blank. It is not known that any one 
professed to practise it as an art, though the stone-mason 
sometimes undertook decorative work. Its nature may 
be chiefly ascertained by meditations among the tombs in 
old churchyards, where bob-wigged angels greatly pre- 
dominate, and are executed with much the same amount* 
of sculptural skill as Captain Cook found among the New 
Zealanders. In this department there seems to have 
been no attempt to separate the artist from the workman ; 
and in the generation which succeeded the period here 
embraced, an Edinburgh citizen, who developed a won- 
derful genius for intaglio cutting, was deemed merely a 
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phenomenon among workmen, and found that he need 
not seek a position above their rank.^ 

Perhaps in architecture, more than in other arts, can 
we specihcally decide whether a nation has made progress 
or degenerated. People need not possess paintings or 
sculpture, but all communities who have risen above bar- 
barism must have houses constructed with more or less 
talste. Taken by this criterion, Scotland had decidedly 
fallen back in the eighteenth century from the architec- 
tural capacities or demands of an earlier period. The 
adaptation from foreign sources, of systems, both in the 
ecclesiastical and the baronial departments, which made 
a remarkable Scots school of architecture, has already 
*been examined. We have seen that, while the depressed 
form of Gothic lingered in England, the ^‘flamboyant” 
school brought from France to Scotland ^as checked sud- 
denly at the Reformation, and was succeeded by no other.® ‘ 
The Episcopalians, aft%r the Revolution, sought orna- 
ment in the interior of their churches, so far as their 
humble means permitted. Their ecclesiastical historians 
say that their handsomest edifices were destroyed by the 
troops in the suppression of the Rebellion. But in 
those that survived there was observable a decided effort 
to achieve interior decoration ; it was necessary to avoid 
all that, as external and conspicuous, might excite hos- 
tility. Of a plain exterior removed from sight and a rather 
brilliant interior, a curious specimen might have been 
seen down to the middle of the present century in the 
chapel of St Paul’s in the old Gallowgate of Aberdeen, 
with its painted apse and its double colonnade of fluted 
Ionic columns. Humble as such efibrts were, they 
marked a spirit antagonistic to the feeling prevalent 


' This was William Berry, who executed a few intaglio portraits 
and groups, so high in their own class of art that critics have pro- 
nounced them unexcelled. Though a laborious man, however, his 

f >roductions of this kind were very few, and he found he could only 
ive by cutting coats of arms, which his skill enabled him to quarter 
with marvellqus minuteness, preserving throughout the proper her- 
aldic indications of the colours and metals. 

' Chapters xl. and Ixxvi. 
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among the members of the Established Church. The 
ruling spirit there appears to have been, not only that 
the temple of worship should be totally undecorated, but 
that it should be endowed with a signal degree of ugliness, 
as an emphatic protest against the opposite tendency.^ 
The site was sometimes ingeniously chosen to bring out 
the predominant character of the building; and so, in 
contrast to the English village church, with its muUioned 
windows and venerable spire or belfry -tower, nestling 
among ancient yew-trees, the traveller saw, on a bare, 
windy muir, the square, rough stone building, with its small 
rectangular windows scarce sufficient for light, squatting 
under a spreading mass of cold, grey, slated roof. When 
the Dissenters began to build, they would have made their 
churches, if possible, more ugly ; but the power of retro- 
gression had exhausted itself, and could go no farther. 
Such are the sources and character of a practice which 
tended to depress a great branch of the architectural art 
of Scotland. To understand its true nature, so that the 
reaction fortunately now in progress may have a clear 
field of operation, it is necessary completely to separate 
the aesthetic phenomenon from religious opinion, and to 
remember that it is to the accident of historical antagon- 
ism that the depression must be attributed. 

The civil and baronial architecture, as exhibited in 
the streets of the towns and the mansions of the gentry. 


^ If we may believe what is told in the lamentation of a zealous 
Nonjuror, this antagonism took a more positive form in the secular- 
isation of churches. He says of the Church of Fintray, built by Sir 
William Forbes of Craigievar in 1703 : “This new church has an 
aisle for this family, wherein there is also a room for their use ; and 
agmn within it a hearth, cupboard, &c., so that people may eat and 
diink and even smoke in it if they wUl—a profaneness unheard of 
through all antiquity, and worthy of the age wherein we live ; for,, 
since the Revolution, the like Hberty has been taken in several 

churches in the south, as particularly Newbattle and — (View of 

the Diocese of Aberdeen, Spalding Club, 245. ) The indicant writer 
was unable to remember ms other instance in the south ; and the 
practices he complains of were more likely to be adopted by the 
northern lairds, who, at heart Episcopalians, would readily show 
disrespect to the Presbyterian worship. The r^er will be reminded 
of the Captain of Knooedunder in * The Heart of Mid-Ixithian.’ 
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scarcely redeemed the barrenness of the ecclesiastical 
The cities had not yet taken their impulse of rapid en- 
largement which in the present day divides them generally 
into a new and old town, — the one, wide and airy, spread- 
ing over the plain, with broad interstices — the other, 
heaped house over house in vast masses, precluding ven- 
tilation and defying purification. In the baronial resi- 
dences, the old style, with its clustered turrets rising in 
oriental-looking variety, disappeared long before the Re- 
volution. In some instances the heads of the great 
aristocratic families thought it incumbent on them to 
introduce something resembling the English baronial fort- 
ress with its flanking towers and Gothic screen. A char- 
acteristic instance of this may be seen at Inverary, where 
the clumsy bulk and tawdry decorations are the more to 
be regretted, as, if we may believe a curious old print, the 
unsightly pile must have displaced a predecessor which, 
in the beautiful variety of turrets and decorated chimneys 
crowning the massive cluster of square and round towers 
built into each other at different ages below, probably 
excelled Glammis and the finest specimens of this pecu- 
liar architecture in the north. 

A few of the gentry, not ambitious of possessing fort- 
resses, built houses in the square compact style adopted 
in English villa architecture ; the decorations, where there 
were any, being generally thin pilasters, or rather perpen- 
dicular mouldings. Probably the plans were mainly sup- 
plied by English architects ; but Kr William Bruce may 
have contributed a few of them, along with the father of 
the two Adams, who was an amateur follower of the art 
in which they became afterwards celebrated. The elder 
Adam is indeed said to have been the architect of the 
old Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh — a building with a 
certain degree of florid dignity, and clear characteristics 
of die later French school. Scotland at that time counted 
among her sons one great architect, though his labours 
were not to decorate his native land. The church of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields — which, brought to light by the 
clearings at the extremity of the Strand, relieves Traklgar 
Square from the charge of architectural poverty and to- 
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barism— was the work of James Gibbs, the son of a bur- 
gess of Aberdeen. It was received with an outbreak of 
professional censure as an architectural hereqr, since it 
raised the taper spire — originally peculiar to the Gothic 
style, and transferred from it among other barbarisms to 
the Renaissance — ^above a pure Corinthian portico. But 
what shocked the pedants, was by others deemed the 
boldness of true genius ; and this church has had advo- 
cates who have maintained its superiority in chaste beauty 
to every other ecclesiastical building in London. The 
patronage of Gibbs was one good deed done to the world 
by a man who wrought much evil in his day — the rebel 
Earl of Mar. The artist, befriended by a secretary of 
state, obtained that opportunity of showing the full de- 
velopment of his powers of which men in his profession so 
often lament the absence. He built the Radcliffe Library 
• at Oxford, and the Senate-house at Cambridge. But, as 
if emphatically to ^ow that the fruits of his genius were 
entirely to be withdrawn from his own countrymen, the 
only building in Scotland known to have been planned by 
him is the West Church in his native city of Aberdeen, of 
which it may be said that it combines whatever could be 
derived of gloomy and cumbrous from the character of 
the Gothic architecture, with whatever could be found of 
cold and rigid in the details of the Classic. 

The development of pure literature in Scotland had, 
for half a century after the Revolution, to struggle with a 
peculiar difficulty arising out of the tenor of the national 
history. The languages of England and of Lowland Scot- 
land, speaking of both in a general sense, were as entirely 
taken from a northern Teutonic stock common to both, 
as the languages of Essex and Yorkshire. But, like 
other national characteristics, the language of Scotland 
took a direction severing itself from that of England after 
the war of independence. Centuries elapsed, however, 
ere the distinctive peculiarities of each had gone far in 
its own direction, and away from the other. The earliest 
material change was in the language of England by the 
infusion of the Norman, while Scotland kept closer to the 
old Saxon stock. Thus it is that Scots writers of the 
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age of Gower and Chaucer — such as Barbour the arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, and Wyntoun the monk of Lochleven 
— wrote a language more intelligible to the present age 
than that of their English contemporaries, because it is 
not so sensibly tinged with Gallicisms.^ 

We have seen the high place held by Scotsmen among 
the scholars of Europe when all used one language. But 
Latin was dying away as the common language of litera- 
ture and science. Each great nation was forming its own 
literary tongue. The revolution was completed within 
the time embraced in this history. But Scotland had not 
kept an independent literary language of her own, nor 
was she sufficiently expert in the use of that which had 
laeen created in England. Hence, in a great measure, we 
can distinctly account for the literary barrenness of the 
country. The men may have existed, but they had not 
the tools. An acquaintance with the correspondence of • 
Scotsmen for the first half-century after the ‘Revolution, 
shows the extreme difficulty which even those who were 


1 Perhaps, of the complete alienation between the Teutonic Low- 
land and the Celtic Highland race, the most signal evidence is found 
in the language of Lowland Scotland. Like the English languaro, 
it has enriched the parent Saxon with spoils from the Latin and me 
French— in some measure even from the Greek — but it has taken 
nothing from the Celtic, though at its own door. Where the dialect 
of some Scots districts differs from the literary language of the 
British empire, the divergence will be found to have come from Den- 
mark, Holland, High Gennany, oi France — perhaps to be a better- 
kept remnant of Anglo-Saxon ; it is never Celtic. A few words, of 
course, expressive of things existing in the Highlands, are used by 
the Lowlander when he speaks of them, — as gilly, claymore, pibroch, 
and the like. But these are no more incorporated into the uuiguage 
than such words as candelabrum or gladius. The language of the 
Lowland people has not taken even a tinge from that of me High- 
landers living under the same Government with themselves ever since 
it was a Government. For an inquiry into the differences between 
English and Scots Anglo-Saxon, bringing out conclusions more 
numerous than it is possible to compress into a comer of history, see 
* The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, its Pronuncia- 
tion, Grammar, and Historical Relations ; with an Appendix on the 
present Limits of the Gaelic and Lowland Scotch, and the Dialectical 
divisions of tne Lowland Tongue,’ by James A. H. Murray, F.E.I.S. ; 
published for the Philological Society, 1873 . 
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high in rank and well educated felt in conveying their 
thoughts through a dialect imperfectly resembling the 
language of The Spectator. 

Any attempt to keep up a Scots literary language 
had been abandoned in prose before the Revolution. In 
verse, incidental causes made it seem as if the struggle 
were still continued. The old Scots melodies, so 
mysterious as we have seen in their*'origin, never ceased 
to have the charm of musical association for the people. 
A verbal companionship was from time to time demanded 
for them in lyrical compositions adapted to their measure, 
and applying the old tunes to the current feelings and 
interests of the day. Many very humble productions of 
this kind were written ; but others, such as Allan Ramsay’s 
own songs, and those which he published in the ‘Tea- 
Jable Miscellany,’ showed high genius. Still these were 
avowedly provincial, efforts, like the Irish or Provencal 
songs produced as interludes in theatrical entertainments. 
They professed to be literary curiosities rather than to 
enter the great republic of letters and take an independ- 
ent place there. Not until Burns came boldly forth and 
took up his position at once upon his peasant rank and 
his national tongue, did the Scots language seem to 
claim an independent place in modem literature. Had 
one of his brilliant and at the same time hardy genius 
appeared sixty years earlier, it is difficult to say how 
near Scotland might have been brought to a separate 
national literary tongue. But he took up the language at 
a time when he could only leave a great monument to its 
power and sweetness; for his contemporaries had long 
expressed their allegiance to England, and would have felt 
it more difficult to resume the language of their grand- 
fathers, than to remove the trifling peculiarities that still 
stamped them with provincialism. 

There was, however, one distinguished man who, with- 
in the period under present consideration, wrote in the 
Scots language — ^Allan Ramsay. It has been well ob- 
served, ffiat his great pastoral has a decidedly city tone, 
and is not like the production of one who lived the life he 
attempted to describe. Yet Ramsay spent his early days 

VOL VIII. 3 u 
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in the solitudes of Craufurd Muir, and must have imbibed 
the full spirit of pastoral life before he trod the High 
Street. The reason of the artificial character of his 
drama is that it uses words in their Scots form, while the 
general structure is not national in its tone and character. 
Ramsay ivas ambitious to produce legitimate poetry. 
He imitated Pope, but found that he could not handle 
the English idiom with sufficient firmness to follow so 
great a master. He accomplished a more successful work 
when, keeping still to legitimate rules of arrangement and 
composition, he used the Scots language. But he did 
so avowedly as one who seeks to try the applicability of 
its peculiarities to legitimate literature — ^not as one to 
whom Scots literature, both in its form and spirit, was 
natural, while that of England was foreign. 

The form in which another man of high genius struggled 
with the difficulties of ^provincial idiqm, was.equally char- 
acteristic and remarkable, though of a totally distinct char- 
acter. James Thomson, brought up, like Ramsay, among 
the pastoral muirlands, resolved to shake off at once the 
impediments of provincialism, and compete with the great 
poets of the south. But, as he could not adopt their idiom 
so rapidly as he could throw off his own, he constructed 
forms of expression for his own use, adapted to those nice- 
ties of language which idiom alone can accomplish ; and 
hence came that neology which has displeased many who 
cannot help admiring the wonderfully expressive and de- 
scriptive power with which he handles his self-formed instru- 
ment of speech. Ever, apparently, dreading the reproach 
of provincialism, he not only stripped his thoughts of their 
natural idiomatic garb, but turned them into channels away 
from his own country, and shook off by degrees home as- 
sociations and opinions, until he became the most charac- 
teristic poetic painter of English rural life and scenery.^ 
But he had not accomplished this severance when he 


^ It it a testimony at once to the accuracy and the pleasantness of 
his descriptions of rural life, that they have been so often interpreted 
to the eye by the artist. It may be questioned if, of the works of 
any other British poet, there are so many ** illustrated editions** 
as we can 5nd of the * Seasons ' 
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wrote the first of his Seasons — Winter ; and perhaps it 
was a subject on which his own country supplied more 
powerfully emphatic characteristics than England. There 
is no mistaking the native origin of many of the grand 
descriptions of gloom and storm with which it is eloquent 

There were other men of genius, less broadly exhibiting 
the tendencies of the age, whose labours might have to be 
characterised in minor groups, were this a history of litera- 
ture, instead of a passing sketch of its connection with civil 
history and the condition of the public mind. Armstrong 
and Mallet transferred their abilities entirely to England ; 
and the latter changed his name from its original Perthshire 
Malloch, to sever himself more effectually from his own 
country. Dr Pennecuik, Robertson of Strowan, Meston 
called the Scots Butler, and some other forgotten men, 
wrote poems now unread ; while the sweet and melodious 
trifles of Hamiltoq of Bangour, and Blair^s ‘ Grave,* have 
had a more extended fame. 

Perhaps one of the strongest indications of a dearth 
of poetic appreciation is to be found in one of the best 
national poems of that age having been received with 
such neglect, that no one thought of asking about the 
author, until the lapse of nearly a century rendered it 
impossible to discover him. Scott was struck by the 
powerful description, pointed out to him by Leyden, in a 
dingy scrap of printed poetry accidentally picked up at a 
stall, of the superstition of the “ spectre chase,” when the 
terrified peasant hears 

“The broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs ; the shouts of men, 

And hoofs thick beating on the hollow hill.” 

It occurred in a poem called ** Albania.” Leyden pub- 
lished this curious relic of a forgotten genius in his volume 
of ‘ Descriptive Poems,' itself now littie known. Though 
the poet’s countrymen preserved no notice of his individu- 
ality, the poem in its day attracted the notice of Aaron 
Hill, who said of its author — 

“Known, though unnamed, since, shunning vulgar praise, 

Thy muse would shine, and yet conceal her nys.'^ 
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The commencement, though so common a thing as an 
invocation, is expressed with so much beauty and power, 
that had there been a feeling to appreciate poetry, it must 
have at once stood prominently forth from the current 
literature of the day. 

'*0 loved Albania 1 hardy nurse of men, 

Holding thy silver cross, I worship thee 
On this thy old and solemn festivd, 

Early, ere yet the wakeful cock has crowed. 

Hear, goddess, hear 1 that on the beryl stood 
Enthroned of old, and 'mid the waters' sound, 

Reign'st far and wide o’er many a sea-girt spot 
Oh smile 1— whether on high Dunedin thou 
Guardest the steep and iron-bolted rock, 

Where, trusted, he the monarchy’s last gems— 

The sceptre, sword, and crown that graced the brows, 

Since Father Fergus, of a hundred kings t 
Or if, along the well-contested ground 
The warlike border-land thou marchest f>roud 
In Teviotdale, where many a shepherd dwells, 

By lovely winding Tweed or Cheviot brown.” 

The most curious peculiarity of this poem perhaps is, 
that, with patriotic aspirations and picturesque allusions 
to the wild local superstitions, there is interwoven a kind 
of inventory of the material productions of Scotland, in 
which the author handles the most humble domestic ele- 
ments with a beauty that reminds one of the lobsters and 
Bounders in the Raphaelite arabesques. 

** And hence the loving sea thy eastern coast 
Supplies with oysters soft and lobsters red. 

And turbot, far-requested for his white 
And mellow flesh— sea-pheasant often named ; 

And bearded cod, and yellow ling. Nor now 
Can I rehearse the kind of mackerel streaked, 

Omen of dearth if too abundant found ; * 

Nor angel-fisl^ viviparous and broad, 

Hung up in air and seasoned with the wind ; 

Nor perch, whose head is spangled red and blue, 
ForeDoding woeful wars, as fishers swear ; 

Nor ravenous seal, that suddeth on the shore 
Her hairy young, unawed by eye of man. 

Her meeting oft at sunset on the coast 
Of Angus, ^tftd land of vital grain. 
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The wanton damsel mocks, and children join 
Insultant to provoke with rustic names.*’ ^ 

Any view: of the literary condition of Scotland, howevei 
brief, would be deficient in a material element if it failed 
to notice the blighting intellectual influence of the eccle- 
siastical disputes of the day. We have seen already how 
little and how poor was the ecclesiastical literature of the 
epoch of the Revolution. But it was the unhappy char- 
acter of the conflicts to which this barrenness may be at- 
tributed, to exercise a desolating influence beyond their 
own natural sphere, though in a very peculiar shape. 
Light literature unfortunately assumed a character which 
deepened any prejudices formed against it by the more 
ardently religious portion of the community, instead of 
reconciling diem to it as the proclaimer of truth and 
goodness, civilisation and religion. In England, licen- 
* tious literamre had been a reaction against Puritanism, 
and the two forces* had each their day of preponderance. 
In Scotland they were contemporary, and fought hand to 
hand in the same city, in the same street, in the same 
family circle. The part of Congreve, Wycherley, and the 
other dramatists of the Restoration, was performed in 
Scotland by their imitator, Dr Archibald Pitcaime, a man 
of great and varied, but ill-directed ability. He lashed the 
characteristics of the rigid Presbyterians with a sarcasm so 
audacious and savage, that one need wonder at no amount 
of retaliation invoked by it. Unfortunately he did not 
limit his flagellation to those peculiarities in which he, as 


^ The unknown author’s reference to the use of coal seems to inti- 
mate, by his reference to Devana, often used as the classical name of 
Ab^een, that he was living there when he wrote. 

m 

** Watery lanlithgow's royal seat, or Perth, 

Whose evenina bells the roanUna Highlander 
Hears sweet though far-desMnouig Stenton Hill . 

Nor Fife, well peopled in her sea-towns, tiled ; 

Suck also ws Dtvaaa hum. 

Glancing in marble hearUi ** 

The poem, it maybe mentioned, was published in London in 1737, 
n the work of a deceased deigyman. 
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belonging to another Christian Church, might be the op- 
ponent of its enemies ; but, in his e^emess to inflict a 
deadly stab, would handle words and ideas which ought to 
be reserved for more serious purposes. He not only ridi- 
culed the clergy, but seemed to ridicule religion. Nor 
was this all. He could not only be charged with blas- 
phemy and profaneness, but with indecency; and if the 
stage were made for no other purpose than to act such 
pieces as his “ Assembly,” there could be no doubt of its 
corrupting influence. He had a ceaseless contest with the 
clergy, which assumed, in one instance at least, the form 
of a protracted litigation in an action of damages which he 
conducted against one of them for defamation. They be- 
^lieved that there was no wickedness of which he was not 
capable, and seem to have attributed to him an amount of 
viciousness beyond what the human frame could endure 
along with the extensive professional labours and hard* 
study with which it was United.^ * 

But Pitcaime was only the type of a class — not numer- 
ous, but influential from rank and education. There has 
seldom been an age or place where ability has been so 
sadly prostituted. In the libraries of the curious will be 
found productions of Scots talent in that age unfit for 
the light in any tolerably moral community, and which 
society at the present day, untrammelled as it is by 
external restrictions, would of its own accord reject 
with disgust Among the writers of these pieces there 
were young men of high promise and conspicuous rank. 


^ Wodrow says : He was a professed deist, and by many said to 
be an atheist, though he has frequently professed his bdief in a God, 
and said he could not deny a providence. However, he was a gmt 
mocker at religion, and ri&culer of it He keepiMl no public society 
for worship, and on the Sabbath had his set meeting for ridiculing of 
the Scripture and sermons. He was a good huma&t, and very curi- 
ous in ms choice of books and library. He got a vast income, but 
spent it upon drinking, afid was twice drunk every day. He was a sort 
« poet. There goes a story of an apparition he had frequently seen, 
which he owned. He died (1713) not very rich ; and for some years 
he was much declined in his business and health. Some say he had 
remorse at Us death ; but otheis, that he continued to mock at religion 
and all t^t is serious.'*— Anale<^ iL 255. 
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The class of wits, for common safety, clung close together. 
They had their clubs, where they pursued their vicious 
orgies in dead secrecy, and to these were confined mudi 
of the literature which dared not see the light Dread- 
ful tdes were whispered among the clergy and the Pres- 
byterian citizens about unhallowed scenes enacted in 
these conclaves, where it was believed that the enemy 
of man made his personal appearance, and that young 
rakes signed contracts with their blood, selling their 
souls to perdition for a surfeit of the vicious enjoyments 
of this world. 

It shows the depth of the antagonism between the two 
classes, that while these clubs of vicious men were meet- 
ing to indulge in sallies which the present age would not 
tolerate, Erskine of Grange was prowling about Allan 
Ramsay’s circulating library, trying to devise some legal 
• method of putting a stop to the perusal of the light litera- 
ture supplied by him to the public. The zealous judge 
could not effect this desirable aim, and he and his clerical 
friends deeply lamented the law that made the denuncia- 
tions of the ecclesiastical courts inoperative to civil pun- 
ishment. Ramsay established a theatre, which, though 
meagre, was well regulated, and might have been suc- 
cessful in drawing into a more healthy current the habits 
of the pleasure-seekers of the day. It was viewed for some 
time with impotent wrath ; but when the licensing act was 
passed, it was at once remorselessly suppressed. 

In such a social dispute virtue and religion seemed to 
be ranked on one side, against vice and wit on the other. 
The zealous Presbyterian party, instead of cultivating, 
could ill tolerate genius. Thomson was brought up as a 
clergyman, but he found the fioweiy rhetoric in which he 
clothed his exegetical exercises deemed so offensive, that 
he abandoned the profession with a poet’s indignation, 
and was perhaps prompted by the recollection of his 
experience within it to draw his celebrated picture of 
intolenmce, and of 

Cleric pride, 

Whose redd’ning clieek no contradiction bears j 
And holy slander, his associate firm. 

On whom the lying spirit still deycmids ” 
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The wits readily accepted the feud ; and it came to be 
considered the legitimate use of genius, to turn the Pres- 
byterian clergy and their votaries into ridicule. Sometimes 
an attempt was made to retaliate in the same form, but 
ridicule was a weapon not to be effectively used on the 
opposite side. It was impossible that a healthy national 
literature could grow out of conditions in which the 
religious system so much revered by the greater portion 
of the people was perpetually lashed with sarcasm ; and 
to this long-protracted war we may attribute the irregu- 
larities that blemished the genius, first of Smollett, and 
afterwards of Burns, in whose social grade the feud had 
taken refuge after its departure, or at least its modifica- 
tion, in the higher and educated classes. 

In the graver departments of intellectual greatness 
Scotland was not more fortunate. Whatever was achieved 
by her sons seemed not to be destined for their native# 
land. Among scientific men, the two Keills — the one 
eminent in anatomy, the other in mathematics — ^followed 
their friend Gregory to England. Thither, too, to reap 
the rewards of their science, went two of the most eccen- 
tric men of genius in their day — Cheyne and Arbuthnot ; 
but the fame of the latter was destined to be of another 
kind. Scotland contributed to the great focus of letters 
and science in London another adept in medical science, 
whose services have been revived at the present day. Sir 
John Pringle rose to wealth and rank. It has been ques- 
tioned whether he deserved all he gained; and tlie 
wits of the day sneered at him for sitting “in New- 
ton’s chair ” as President of the Royal Society. But his 
services have been re-examined, and more amply appre- 
ciated, in the present day, by those who hold that it is 
a duty of science not only to cure disease when it comes, 
but to intercept its approach. When the advocates of 
sanitary science — not yet forty years old — looked back 
among the writings of physicians, to find those instances 
where the premonitory causes of epidemics and other gre- 
garious forms of disease had been most carefully and skil- 
fiiUy notited, they found them in the collections made 
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by Sir John Pringle from his experience as a military 
surgeon. 

After Sir Robert Sibbald, an antiquary and naturalist 
of moderate abilities, died, about the year 17x2, science 
in Scotland was solely represented by MacLaurin the 
mathematician, Simson the restorer of the ancient geo- 
metry, Alston the botanist, and Monro the anatomist, who 
founded the medical school which, in the succeeding 
generation, became so famous. Scholarship had an ex- 
ception to the general barrenness in Riiddiman, who 
printed such editions of the classics as Scots publishers 
do not undertake in the present day; and the Foulises 
became distinguished in the still more bleak intellectual 
atmosphere of Glasgow, by beginning to publish their 
series of accurate and beautiful contributions to Greek 
and Roman literature. 

* In other ^branches of literature in which Scotland after- 
wards reaped so ftiuch renown, there is little to say pro- 
perly applicable to this period. The most eminent his- 
torical writer living in Scotland was Thomas Blackwell, the 
imitator of Shaftesbury. Two large books of history and 
biography were produced : ‘ The Martial Achievements 
of the Scots Nation,' by Patrick Abercromby, in two 
volumes folio; and ‘The Lives and Characters of the 
most Eminent Writers of the Scots Nation,* by Dr 
George MacKenzie, in three. These books, as patriotic 
works, took a prominent place on the shelves of those 
who could afford to have libraries ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to say which of them contains the larger number of 
foolish f^dsehoods, and shows the greater evidence of 
gross ignorance. 

Scotland owned, however, one very accomplished archae- 
ologist of the early part of the century in James Ander- 
son. His collections regarding Queen Mary, much used 
in this History, were a meritorious service — but he worked 
in a higher sphere. He was the greatest master yet ap- 
pearing in Britain of the scholarship that, under the name of 
‘‘ Diplomatique,*’ had recently taken rank as a science 
through the learning and genius of the French Benedic- 
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tine Mabillon. Its purpose was the knowledge of written 
documents of the feudal period, and their interpretation 
as affecting history, law, and social conditions. Anderson 
not only bequeathed to his country a noble monument of 
art and learning, in his ^ Diplomata Scotiae,’ but earned 
and obtained the gratitude of his country by proving and 
exposing the forgeries of the Charters of Infeudation to 
England, so often mentioned in this History. His brother 
Adam was the author of a ‘ History of Commerce/ which 
has also helped us in tracing Paterson, and his connection 
with the African Company and the Bank of England. 

With this exception, — and it is to be noted that James 
Anderson, though he gave fortli accomplished work, con- 
fined it to narrow limits, — archseology and history were 
no better understood in Edinburgh than they had been 
by Fordoun and Wyntoun nearly four* centuries earlier. 
Sir George Mackenzie, that “ noble wit of Sgptland,'* as 
he was called, wrote sdme unpoetic poetry, and certain 
essays, of which the very titles convey a premonition of 
the jejune and didactic, as “ Solitude preferred to Public 
Employment,” “ On Moral Gallantry,” “ The Virtuoso, or 
Stoic,” “ The Moral History of Frugality.” He was a great 
practical lawyer. One might anticipate that the studies 
that lead to distinction in this shape, might open the mind 
to a sense of what is true and what is false in history. 
But Sir George connected the two with a totally different 
purpose. When some of the English antiquaries doubted 
the existence of the long line of Scots monarchs, now 
known to be fabulous. Sir George, being the Lord Advocate 
and public prosecutor, proclaimed that had this disloyal 
curtailment of his majest}'’s ancestry been perpetrated in 
Scotland, he would have found it his duty to bring the 
offending author to justice. 

It is rather unexpected, when we look from the credulity 
of the practical lawyer to the first in that age to open up 
the real sources of Scots history, to find that it was a 
Romish priest The * Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of Britain, or Scotland/ has 
been cited^in the earlier part of this History Its author. 
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Thomas Innes, however, was a priest in the Scots college 
at Paris, seldom seen in his own country. 

Bishop Burnet, a mighty pulpit orator and a lively an- 
nalist, though bom in Scotland, was socially an English- 
man. It serves also to mark how barren was the literary 
arena of Scotland, to find how completely Arbuthnot, 
scarce second to any in brilliancy among the brilliant wits 
of the reign of Queen Anne, kept his intellectual treasures, 
along with himself, apart from his own country. There 
were other men who seemed to see that they must go 
elsewhere to find sunshine to nourish their literary ambi* 
tion. There was Michael Thomas Ramsay, the author 
of the Life of Turenne and the Travels of Cyrus, who 
preferred the French language to his own. Alexander 
Cunninghame lived abroad, and wrote the History of 
Britain, through which his name is known, in Latin. Of 
Alexander^ Gordon it is only known that he was a Scots- 
man, though his books on Roman and Egyptian archaeo- 
logy, and his lives of the Borgias, took a high place in 
historical literature. 

It is some relief from the dreary contemplation of this 
arid surface, before bidding farewell, to remember that 
the germs of a noble literature were arising beneath it. 
Even before the close of our period, David Hume had 
published his Treatise of Human Nature. It made an 
epoch in metaphysical philosophy. Its emphasis was 
not alone in its own originality, profundity, and lucid- 
ness of announcement. In its excitement of criticism 
and controversy, it was the occasion of the rise of two 
great schools — that of the Scots philosophy of Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown at home, and the synthetic school of 
metaphysics inaugurated by Emanuel Kant in Germany. 
Crowding after him in the lists of famous men we have 
the two Homes — Henry the Philosopher, better known' 
as Lord Karnes, and John, the author of Douglas — To- 
bias Smollett, Adam Smith, William Robertson, John 
Gregory, John Hunter, Thomas Reid, Joseph Black, Hugh 
Bkdr, William Cullen, John Skinner, Moore the novelist, 
l^tler of Woodhousriee, Burnet of Monboddo, George 
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Campbell, Robert Henry, Adam Ferguson, Alexander 
Gerard, Lord Hailes, James Hutton, John Gregory, 
and James Beattie. 

That these men not only existed at the close of our 
period, but had then received the intellectual nutriment 
that was presently to fit them for their eminent services, 
proves that, barren as all appeared to be, there were, in 
the institutions of the country and the nature of the 
people, the stimulants of a growth that was to ripen 
into fulness. 
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\BBOT, Archbisbop of Canterbury, at the 
deathbed of Queen Anne, v. sax-^hia 
aoeount of the execution of Sprotk 4x7 
e£ Mg.— letter firom James VI. on tlie 
dlvme-rigbt question. 430 — leinon- 
strates s^nst the alienation of tlie 
lands of Arbroath Abbey, 4^c 

Abbots, tltalar, letalnod by the early 
Church, V. 74. 

Aberbrothodc or Arbroath Abbey, its do- 
mains conveyed to the Hainiltons, v. 

445 - 

Abercorn, Saxon monastery at, i. 282 

Abercorn Castle, captured by James II., 

Aba 4 e^, bisho^o of, fouaded by David 
I., L 44a— early mention of, as a burgh, 
li. 89— taken by Brace, a56«-Goneral 
Assembly called by the High party at, 
V. 433— General Assembly of 16x6 at, 
vi. X4— the stronghold of the Cavalier 
party, ao6 — commission sent by tin* 
Covenanters to, 233 — declaration by 
the oler^ against the Covenant, 234— 
occupied by Montrose, s38--and again, 
947— occupied by the Cavaliers, 249 
— and again by the Covenanters, 252 
— proceedings of Monro against the 
Royalists, 321 — captured by Mon- 
trose, 365— Gordon’s picture of, vii. 
X05 — reslstanoe to the Bpiscopalian 
deprivation in, 1690, <(41 — strength 
of Eplscoiiacy in, 461 — Episcopal inn 
clergy in, after x688, 464— manufacture 
ofvrooUen stockings at, viii. 35— James 
VIII. proclaimed at, 263. 

Aberdeen Brevioiy, tlie, I 264, lii. 328, 
vL 4. 

Aberdeen Doctors, their declaration 

S at the Covenant, vi. 234 — the 
s approval of it, 235, nota 
en university, date of its founda- 
tion iil 404 — modelled on that of 

Abemeih^onco the Pictlsh capital, ii. 
59 — the round tower at, xoa— the ab- 
bey of, lay appropriation of its endow- 
ments L 399, nota 
Ahluration, Act of. x66a, the, viL 158. 
Atguration oath, the, viL 950— modiflea- 
tionoflt, 17x6, vlU. 386. 

Aboyne. the Marquis of, murdered at 
Frendrsught^ vl sn tt seq. 

INDEX. 


Atioyne, IjoiyI, heads ths Gordons after 
nis father's seizure, vL 949, 944— forces 
assigned him IVuin those under Hamil- 
toiL 244 — occupK'M Aberdeen, 940. 

Absolute power, claim of James 31 . to, 
ViL 267. 

Absolution, views of Calvin regarding it, 

Achai^s^ King of the Boots, 1 . 293. 

Achindavy fort, L 3^, note. 

Adiir na Kyle, burgh at, i. 92. 

Aero, capture of, by Earl David of Hun- 
tingdon, ii. 128. note. 

** Act of Classes of 1649, the, vl. 414. 

“Action of rednrtion," what, vi. 8a 

Ada, sister of Williiun the Lion, claim of 
lier descendants to the crown, iL 127. 

Adam, the elder, lus works, viii. 54a. 

Adamnan, sec Bi Adumnan. 

Adamson, Archbibhop of St Andrews, on 
the bishops, v. 81—a member of the 
Parliament of x^Ha, x88— proceedings 
of the Prosbytoriau party a^nst him, 
209 — sermon before tlie king on occa- 
sion of Queen Mary's death, 261— his 
fall, 207— his recantation, 098. 

Admiralty, arrangements of the Union 
regarding, viiL 128. 

Adrian IV., sabJugntion of the Irish 
Church by, L 24^. 

Advocates, secession of, In 167R, vii. x9s 
—Faculty 0^ Jacobite medal presentra 
to, and its effect, viii 243. 

JEneos Sylvius (Pius II.), anecdote of, li. 
336, note — account of coal in Scotland 
from, liL 446— his occoimt of ilio coun- 

^e, or Scandinavian gods, 1 . 228. 

Afilmty, the forbidden degree of, ii. 346 
etteq., iii. ^i^etaeq. 

Aftican Company (Darien scheme), ths, 
Paterson’s connection with it, vlIL 19 
— its formation, ax — Act passed by 
the Scots Parliament, as— powers con- 
ferred on the Company, as^tracts and 
other works regarding it, th., note— 
TCng Uah and Scots directors, 93~fliBt 
reception in England, a6— sdoress of 
Parliament agalDSt it ih.— answer of 
the king, 97— proceedings of the Com- 
mons sgaiDst the English directors, ib. 
—withdrawal of the Bnglldi shar^ 
holders, 98— motives of the English 
A 
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opposition to it, (b.— the Soots sub- 
SGiiptioii to it^ io. et 109. —the Glssmw 
salwcai^on, ao— totu sobscription 
and anuysls of ft, 31 et seg.— absence of 
Jobbing in it» 3a— sang^e.enecta- 


Jobblng in it» 33— sang^e.enecta- 
iions tnrough toe counu^. 33— '^Goni- 
xnlttee of Improvements/' to. — stten* 
lion paid to manufactures, &c., 34—- 
wareiiouses erected, 35— their system 
of book-keeping, 36, note— attempt to 
increase their capital by extension of 
stock abroad, 36 seg. — English op- 

position to them tliere, 37~-addresseB 
to the king, and his reticence, tb.— final 
answer of the king. 38 et seg.— history 
of the Darien Expedition, 40 tt aeq. — 
second expedition sent out, sa— and 
third, s3~feoling caused by the con- 
duct of England and the king, ib.— ex- 
pedition under Campbell of Finab, 54 
— capitulation to the Spaniards, 57 — 
Itie uilure of the colony tlio practical 
destruction of the Company, 58— bank- 
ing business stalled by, and its failure, 
68->i08olutions regarding it in the Es- 
tates of 1703, 8z— -^cussions betweep 
the Union commissioners regarding it, 
83 — seizure of one of their vessels by 
the East India Company, 105— reislla- 
tdon on tlio Worcester, io6--tenns of 
the Union regarding it, zas—its share- 
holders to be repnln out of the Equiva- 
lent, Z33— the debate In tlie Scots Par- 
liament on it, z68 et aeq. — ^proportion 
of the Equivalent ailotied to it^ z88. 
Afirican Comiyany, the English, viii. aa 
Agnew, Sir Andrew, in 1745, viiL 486. 
Agrioola, his invasion of Scotland, i i et 
seg.— the Forth and Clyde chosen as 
his boundary, 4— his invasion of the 
territory north of tliis, 6 — the battle of 
the Mons Grampius, 6 — bis recall, 7— 
references of native authors to nis 
campaigns, zz — the site of his great 
battle, z3 et eeg.~ camps assigned to 
him, az—no coins connected with his 
name found, Cb. 

Agriculture^ state ol^ before the great 
war,U. X07— state of, x688-z748,yliL 508. 
Ahmed Ibw Fozlan, account of the in- 
cremation of a Norse chief by, L zog, 
note. 

Aldan, King of DalriadSi L aB8— freed 
from tribute to Ireland, aSg. 

Aldan, Bt, his mission to Northumbria, 
and foundation of LindiafiURie^ L 397— 
see St Aidan. 

Aikenhead, Thomas, the case at, and his 
execution, viiL 76 ai aeq. 

Aikman, W., the i>alnter, vUL C37. 

Ailred of Bievauix, Cbxexuole of, iii 
4X8— acoount of the invasion of Eiw- 
InA and battle of the Standard by/L 

Moaa, the defeat of the Covenantera 
at, vii. 3361 


Airlie, the Master of. Joins the Fretendei, 
viii 459. 

Airlie Castle, the burning of, vL ^3. 

Alava, Bpanuh ambassador In Frace, 
communications from, regarding mar* 
riage between Don Carlos and Queen 
Mary, Iv. 97. 

Albania, the Scottish Dalriada so callerl 
L S07. 

the poem called, viiL 547. 

Albano, court of the Pretender at, vUl 

AllSy, the Duke of, brother of Robert 
IIL, ii. 373— his inactivity against the 
English, 377— the plot agamst the Duke 
of Kotlwssay, and his death, 380— be- 
comes governor of the kingdom, sBi-* 
army collected by him to aid Percy 
against Ilenry IV., 383 — supports a 
supposed Richard II. , 383— suspected 
of collusion in the capture of James I., 
384— regent after the death of Robert 

111., 385— martyidom of Keseby undei 
him, 386— warfare on the borders, ib. 
— ^iho battle of llariaw, 392— founda- 
tion of Umversity of St Andrews, and 
his death, 394 et seg.— hie charactei, 

Dvhe of, bi^jther of James 

111., iiL 30— Imprisonment at Edin- 
burgh, and escape, sx— the process ol 
forfeiture against him, ib. — aUiance 
with England, Ac., ib.— reconciled to 
his brother, his treason, and flight to 
England, 38, 39 — ^the Michad sold to 
I'Yauce by him, 73— his position in 
France, 85 — amvol in Scotland as 
regent, 87— his diaracter, Ac., ib.— 
hostilities with Angus, 89— execution 
of Lord Home, and his rf*tum to 
France, 91 — ^moasures for go ver ament, 
Ac., in his absence, ib. > anangei 
treaty with Franc^ 94 — cflTorts to 
bring him back to Scotland, 95— his 
return and unpopularity, 96—018 ex- 


retum and unpopularity, 96—018 ex- 
pulsion demanded by Henry Ylll., 97 
—answer of the Estates to this, 98— 
army collected under him, zoo— its 
movement to the Boider^b.— and fUl- 
ure, zoz— hie return to France zoa— 
again In Scotland with French auxOi- 
aries, 104- force assembled under him, 
Z05— repulsed before Warlc and dia- 
persion of his force, X07— his final de- 
partuze, xo8 et aeq, 

Alberoni, Cardinal, threatened Invasion 
by, 17x9, vilL 34a 

Albin, the old name for BeoUand, L xg. 

Albinus, his overthrow by Beveros, L 39. 

Alduyd or Dumbarton, see Dumharton. 

Alcttin or Dumbarton, the capital of 
Strathclyde, U. 5a. 

Al^^^oposed duty on, and realstance to 

Alexander aooeaaion and reign of; L 
387 — formation of biahoprio of St 
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Andrews by, 418 — measuies regoid- 
Ing tU 4ao et M^.—his efforts for the 
Catholio revival of the Ghurcli, 494 
—founds the Monastery of Inohcolm, 
495- 

Alexander 11., his accession, and wur 
with John of England, iL 7— treaty 
with Henry 111 ., and lands assigned 
him in England, 8 — troubles in the 
nortli, TO— ^eged onan^ment by him 
as to the succession of Bruce, 12— in- 
vasion of England, 17— treaty of Kew- 
CBStleL x8— his death, ib.— law regard- 
ing theft under, 66 — statute of, as 
showing the germ of Parliaincuf, 8z 

Alexander 111 ., accession of, U. ao— his 
coronation at Scone. 2z— his marriage 
to Margaret of England, 94— govern- 
ment during his minority^ 95— tlie in- 
vasion of Ki^ Haco, and its defeat, 32 
et aeg.— cession of the Hebrides, &c., 
to him, 36— marriage of his daughter 
to the Prince of Norway, 37— adjust- 
ment of Church matters, ib . — birth of 
a son, 40— forged entry of alleged hom- 
age to England, 41— death of his chil- 
dren, and dangers thence arising, 42— 
his second marriage and death, tb. ^3. 

Alexander, son 4 :>f Alexaiider III., his 
birth, iL 49— his death, 42. 

Alexander. Prince, brother of James V., 
his deatn, iiL 07. 

Alexander, brotner of King Robert, Uie 
‘*Wolf of Badenoeh,’* ii. ^90 et aeq.^ 
destroys Elmn Cathedral, esc., ib 

Alexander of Isla, co-operates witli the 
Irish rebels, iii. 155. 

Alexander, John, the painter, viii. 516. 

Alexander, Sir William, see Stirling, 
Earl of. 

Alexander III., Pope, interferes on be- 
half of the Scots Church, iL 4— his 
death, 6. 

Alford, battle of, vi. 379. 

Alfred, laws, &c., attnbutod to, ii. 58. 

Alfrid, Prince, L 971. 

Allan of Galloway, becomes TTigh Con- 
stable, iL zi— descont of Babol frum, 

X 98 . 

Allan 01 Fits Allan, the fiimlly name of 
the Stewards, ii. 344. 

Allectus, nsuriMition of the empire in 
Britain by, L 4z. 

AUexltia, Papal lega^ IL 5. 

Alnwick, capture of WlUiom the Lion at, 

Alston^he botanist, viii 553. 

Altachoylachon, or Glenlivet, the battle 

Ai 4 l tlm Ibuke of, his conference with 
Gathulne at Bayonne, iv. 139 et seg.— 
on the polioy of Scotland as a memoer 
of the Ms^, 13A 

Alves, negouates oetween the Pretender 
Edlntaqih, Till 

Amber, ancient omamonts of, L 193. 


Amboghuuia, suppoeed modem name nf, 
L 90 ^ note. 

Ambroalns, a traditional British prince, 
L 169. 

America, the Frentih ecdonlos In, vl. 64. 

American plontatione, the apprenticA- 
ship " system in the, viiL 7. 

Amnuanus Marcellinus, notices of tlie 
Soots Piets bv. 1 . AK et 

Amphibalus, tradiuonal Bishop of the 
Isles, i. 391. 

Amundeshurn, Walter de, IL 135. 

Amville, the Marshal d', aocoinpanies 
Queen Maiy to Scotland, iv. 18— an 
admirer of the queen, 83. 

Analysis, true province of, i. m, and 
note. 

Ancrum, battle of, lit 236— effect of it on 
Henry Vlll., 94a 

Anderson, Adam, the “ Origin of Com- 
merce " by, viii. IS, note. 

Anderson, .lames, the Ardueologlst, vilL 
553 — refutation of the superiority 
claim by, 109— reward voted to him, 
xio 

Anderson, Joseph, instance of iucieiua- 
tion furnished by, 1. 109. 

Anderson, Patrick, censorship of poems 
by, iv. 321. 

Andreas, Captain, a so-called Indian 
chief, via. 46, note. 

Aneorin, the welsh bard, L 180. 

Angles, name ol, to whom applied, IL 51. 

Anglo-Saxons, the, their esUibUshment 
in Biitain, i. x8i— then barbarism os 
coiupai'od with the Irish Celts, 996 — 
their migrations into Scotland on tlie 
Conquest, 373. 

Angus, rise ul the house of, and tlieir 
hostility to the elder branch, iL 499. 

Angus, the Earl of (" Bell -the -Cut ”), 
defeat of the older Douglases by, ii. 
499— and again, 432— wounded before 
Roxburgh Castle, 435— licads the affair 
at Lauder bridge, 111. 27 et scg.— secret 
treaty with Henry VII., ^9. 

Angus, the Earl ot^ married to Queen 
Margaret, iii. 85 — feud with Albany, 
and his escape to England, 89— efforts 
of for supremacy, 94 — defeat of the 
Hamiltons, 95— seizes EdbibuxKh, ib. 
—takes refhgc in France, lo^hatred 
of the queen, and policy of Wolsey re- 
garding him, 1x8- divorced from Queen 
Margaret, 136— retniua to ScoUead, 
Z37— gets possession of tlie Ung, 138— 
escape of the latter, and his struggle 
with Arran, &c., 239— his defence of 
Tantallon, ib. and note— animosity of 
the king to him, and his flight to Eng- 
land, Z40, Z4X— takes partinKorthum- 
berland’e raid, 254— exeention of his 
Mster, Lady Glammit, rte— restored to 
Scotland, and his forfeiwe reversed, 
i9o-4>bUiMtfon8 under ediich he came 
{b.-Hiim6a)ty In deel- 
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wltli his TssaalB in suuport of 
Heniy, xpz— relations of Henry 
VlUt ivlth him, and efforts to bring 
him to terms, 316— sheltors Sadler in 
Tantallon, 334 — Joins the national 
party, 336, 337>-view8 of King Henry 
regarding him, 331— his lands ravaged 
by Her^oid, 235— rraulsed by Evers 
and Latonr, Uiom, %b.-~ 

attempt of the queen -regent to get 
pOBsossion of Tantallon from him, 2i»7 
— Damley's descent from him, iv. zo6. 

Angus, the Earl of^ at the Raid of Butli- 
ven, y. z86— banished firom Court^ 3x4 
— retires to England, az6— Melville’s 
character of him, 2x7 tt aeg.— one of the 
signors of tlie Spanish blanks, 291. 

Angus, Earl of, raising of a Gameronian 
lament under him iiuthonsed, vii. 
a97~it8 embodiment, 335. 

Angus, Kenneth, seized by James L, ii. 

403. 

A^pu, Lord of the Isles, rebellion of, iiL 

Angus Olg, seizure of Dunivaig Castle 

Angus, ^p&copallan clergymen in, after 
z688, vfi. 4^. 

Aqjom the Duke of, proposed as husband 
to Queen Mary, iv. 96, 97, v. 343-9^1116 
negotiations for Elizabeth’s marriage 
to him, V. 97— his accession as IJcucy 
111., ib.— alleged project of marriage to 
Queen Mary, zo3. 

Anna 'Trandson, claims Bntliwcll as her 
husband in Denmark, iv. 469. 

Annandale, Lord, implicated in the Mont- 
gomery Plot, vii. 34A— his examination 
m connection 'with It, 347— after fate, 
35 x~-become8 President of the Coun- 
cil, viiL 80— Secretary of State in 1705, 
zzo— In X7XS, 304. 

Annandale, the, its seizure by the East 
India Company, viii, 105. 

Anne of Denmark, marriage of James VI. 
to, V. 373 et «Mf. —birth of u son, 296— 
proceedings of the Presbyterian clergy 
towoid her, 304, 30c— birtli of a daiigli- 
tw, 304— sketch of her character, ex- 
traou from her letter^ Ac., 380 et scq. 

Anne, the Princess, afterwards Queen, 
her relationship to the Succession, vh. 
383— death of her son, viiL 63, 78— her 
accession, 79— on the Union question, 
8z— speech on the Queensbeny Plot, 
97— present at the debate on the Act of 
Security, zos, note— present at the de- 
bate on the Union, Z92— the royal as- 
sent given to the Act, Z97— prosocutionB 
of E^scoj^lan clergymen under, 317 
—her death, 340. 

Anne, Queen of nances her appeal to 
James IV., ill 73. 

Aanedy’s, the aup]^ at, and band reooni- 
mandlim Bothwell as husband to the 
queen, W. 014. 


Anointing as a part of coronation, obl iL 
85— the absence of it alluged eguoet 
the Scots kings, ib, 

Anselm, Aicbbishop, i. 387. 

Anstruther, Captau, dmnng the mas- 
sacro of St Bartholomew, v. 91. 

Anstruther, one of the Armada at, v. 
367. 

Ansus, the, a boigh privilege, ii. 80 

Antoninas Pius, reconquest of wtain 

, under, i. 33— the northern wall built 
by him, 33 et ae^.— the Itinerary oi^ 59. 

Aodh or Hugh, Kii^ L 33Z. 

Apocrypha, Die, in Srotland, vL Z42— use 
of it m Laud’s Bervioe-book, Z43. 

Apostles’ Greed, the, in the Book of Com- 
mon Order, iv. 334. 

Appeals, decisions of, by the Lords Audi- 
tors, iiL 393. 

Ai>plecross, settlement, Aa, of St Mael- 
rubha at, 1. 363. 

Arbroath, Lord, at the battle of Laugside, 

, the Abbey of, founded by Wil- 
liam the Lion, ii. dr-its domains be- 
stowed on the Marquis of Hamilton, 

Ailiuc^o, W., a subscriber to tlie Darien 
scheme, viii., 32, note. 1. 

Archseologists, failure of their attempts 
-to dossify the stone, bronze, and iron 
ages, i. X35 et seq. 

Archbishop, earliest traces of one m Scot- 
land, i. 396. 

Archbishopric of Glasgow, creation ol, iii. 
4X — of St Andrews, its creation, 16. 

Archery, the English, their defeat at Ban- 
nockburn, il 367— at llomildon Hill, 

An^bald, Eai'l of Angus (''Bell-the- 
Cat”), see Angus. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas, paii'nvaTds 
Duko of Touraino, iL 4x7. 

Architecture, early domestic, li. 96 — 
its state in Scotland from the great 
war to the Reformation, iii 428 et 
scg.— its progress from the Reforma- 
tion, vii Z 03 — state of, X688-X748, 
•vilL 54a 

Ardocli, the Roman camp at, L 74— its 
supposed connection with the battle of 
the MonsGrampiuB, Z3. 

Arison, the Man^uis of, treaty vrith 
Cliarles Edward, vnl. 473. 

A^le, progress of Dually under James 

Argyle, the Earl of, colleague with An- 
gus, iiL X38— measures for paciiying 
Die HlgUands under James Y,, 147 
et seg.— disgraced, x49-^orts of the 
English Court to gain him, xsa 

Argyle, the Earl of, his Instraotlons 
regaralng the Cathednil of Dankeld, 
354t note— attempts to mediate 
between the regent and Die Refonn- 
PTB^ 356 — his predominance in the 
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wett^iv. AT^Istterln Bcois from Queen 
Maiy to nim» s^Kuox’e interposition 
between him and the countess, 62— 
alleged conspiracy for solzure of the 
qneexL xsx— restored to ihvour, x6o— 
ue divorce of the queen proposed to 
him, x79-Hittends Mary to ticton after 
Damley's murder, one of the coun^ 

cillors who direct ^thwell's trial, ao8 
—acts as Justiciar at it, axo — named 
one ol the Council of Regency, 279— 
amnesty granted to, aox — stibje^d 
to ecclesiastical disciplme, 322— Joins 
Queen Mary after her escape, 367, 377, 
note— commands at Lonraia^ 373— 
hostile sathering under him, v. 2— 
Imposed as regent after Lennox’s 
death, 43-Yhi8 submission to the Gov- 
ernment, XX4— Parliamentary indem- 
nity to, ii7-^[uarrel with Morton re- 
garding tlio Crown Jewels, 159— affair 
of Alister MaeCallum, and leud with 
Athole, ib. et aeq. — heads tlio party 
against Morton, x6x— a leader ogaiust 
the Ruthvens, aoo— one of the Jury on 
Cowrie, 222 — employed against Iluntly, 
293 — his defeat. 004 — reconciliation 
between hlm«na HunIJy, 352— perse- 
cution of the MacGregors by, vi. 24— 
his power, 37— adhesion wiih his High- 
landers to tlie Covenant, 205. 

Aigyle, Archibald, Earl of, joins the Cov- 
enanters, vL 205, 2po— force sent to 
aid the Covenantors m Aberdeen, ajo— 
accompanies tlie mori'h to ilio Bolder, 
26x— proceedings ag.iinst the Boyalists 
in the west, 32a— Ins crueltu's, 323, 
note— indemnity to him, 324—111 the 
Parliament of 1641, 326 — created mar- 
quis, 327— the feud iictwecn him and 
Montrose, 333— his supposed %ncws on 
the throne, to.— the alleged plot for his 
murder, called the Incident, 334 et seq. 
— movements against Montros^ 367 
—his territories invaded, and his night, 
369-;dcfoated at Invcrlochy, 370— com- 
missioner to Westminster Assembly, 
38X— opposes the Engagement, 4x0— 
defeated in attack on Stirling Castle, 

J X3— heads a new committee of Estates, 
!i.— conferences with Cromwell, 414 
—his account of Gie death of Alon- 
trose, vil 8, note — coronation of 
Charles II. by, 35— treaty with Crom- 
weU, 4&— his trial and execution, 149 
at aeq. 

Aigyle, the younger, project for his de- 
Btrucblon. viL 243— his position and 
power, io.— arrested and uoudeinned, 
hut eacapeB to Holland, 244— the iusur- 
lectioD under him, and its suppression, 
259 et Mg.— his position regarding Mon- 
mouth, 259— his aireat and execution, 

a6jL 

Aigyle, the Duke oi; one of the Gommis- 
• ttonere to William IIL, viL 394— au- 


tliorised by the Convention to xaiee 
tioopa, 297— threatened proceedings 
of the Estatea against him, 335, 337->a 
subscriber to the Darien edbeme, vill. 
30 — Commissioner in xxo— ex- 

cluded from the Union Commlislon, 
xx7— chaige against Harley by, 245— 
supports motion Ihr dlesolving the 
UnioiL a48-'-MBr’s instnietlona regud- 
ing attack on, a6x— commands against 
the rebels, and his chaxacter, 271- 
measures in Scotland, 272— his position 
at SUrling, 276— pioolamatioi^ 278— 
measures lor defence of Edinbuigh, 387 
—attempt on Leith, 289^ movements 
against Mar, 3x4— battle of Sherlilinuir, 
3x6 et Mg.— mcreaslng atrength of hla 
army, 333— movements against the In- 
surgents, 324— approaches Perth, 325 
—enters it, 327— fall of, and indij^ 
tion it excites in Scotlaud, 345— re- 
stored to office, 346— opposes ihe For- 
feited Estates Commission, 350 — 
position taken by him regarding tho 
Scots Judges during the investigation 
into the Port ecus Mob, 365, 366. 

Argyle. the Countess of, present witli the 
queen during the murder of Rizzio, iv. 
Z45, X46— ou Uie night of Daniley’s 
murder, 188— subjected to ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, 322. 

Argylo, the Countess of, Morton's efforts 
to recover Crown Jewels from her, v. 
158. 

Argyloshire, the sculjitured stones of, i. 
159— H]>n>ud of tlio Scots from Ireland 
over, 205— attempt of Alexander II. to 
subjugate, iL x8— and of the Scots 
kmgs, 3a 

Anstocracy, their absoridlon of Church 
property, vi. 78. 

Anstocratlc privilege, absence of. In Scot- 
land, iii. 398 et aeg. 

Arkinbolm, de,fcat of tlio Douglases at, 
ii. 429. 

Arles, the Synod of, jircsence of British 
bishoiiB at, i. 42. 

Anuomaus, the then proposed union 
with the African (Darlcu^ Company, 
viii. 38. 

Anninius, tho German leader, i. 301^ 302. 

Armstrong, Andrew, indicted for not at 
llolyrood, iv. 75— Dr, viii. 547. 

AQiistrongs, the, their iiowor ou the Bor- 
ders, iiL Z44— execution nf their chiefti, 
145 et Mg.— its otiect, 146— tlieir olioo- 
alion from James V., 152. 

Arran, the Earl of, fleet under him and 
it.s failure, iiL 71— as regent, 137— dis- 
) >laced by Angus, 138— a]ipointed regent 
uu the deaiu of James V., x8o— his 
character, ih— his reception of oifihr of 
the Princess Elizabeth for his eon, 195 
et aeg.— his account to Sadler of Ihehn- 
prisonment^ &e., of Beaton, ooo— oon- 
flrms tho treaties with England, ao6— 
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loins the puiiy ui the CBrdizia], ih— 
Die general variation, 207— present at 
deUoezation on theEnglish treaties, aao 

— dismisses the English oinbassaidor, 
•adjoined by the Assured lords, 337 
— ^nls son token in Bt Andrews Castle 
by the conspirators against Beaton, 363 
—his facility as regards the proposed 
marriage of Queen 5 la^ to his son, 377 
—deposed from the Regency. aSi— 
created Duke of Qiatelheraull, 383— 
negotiations for alliance witli Eng- 
land, 349— abandons the Lords of tlio 
Congregation, 358— the younger, lus 
escape from Franco, ib. — roiiiesonta 
Bcotland in the treaty of Berwick, 367 
—his position in relation to the Crown, 
iv. 83 — alleged attempt to seize the 
queen, {&.— reconciliation with Both- 
woll, 84— plot between them against 
tiio queen, and his Insanity, 85— or- 
raignm by the Parliamcut of 1569, v. s. 

Arran, the Earl of, his accession and 
lunacy, v. 165. 

Arran, Btewort, Earl of, Lis rise, v. 176 

— his ciiaractor, 177 — proceedings 

^ against Morton, and tall of the latter, 

to. et seq.— imprisoned on the Raid of 
Buthveu. 186— picture of him li^the 
conspiraioTH, 187-- subjected to ccclc- 
siastlcal discipline, ao8— thotiue head 
of the party against the Butlivens, 
3X9— defeats tiieir renewed attempts, 
3x4 — appearance of Melville before h im, 
3X5— final struggle with Ruthven, and 
fall of the latter, 318 et seq.— his supro- 
inacy at Court, ih— his treachery to- 
ward Qowiie, 219— one of tlie jury at 
his trial, 222 — conforem c with Lord 
Uunsduii, 233 — his power and iire- 
tensioiis, 327— account of iiim by Davi- 
son, ssS— plot against him. 229— ac- 
cused of conspiracy on the Border, 230 
—banished from Court, ih— measures 
against Maxwell, 333 — his fall and 
flight, 236. 

Arran, Earl of, see Boyd, Thomas. 

Airan, the Earl of, proposal 'for tliere- 
Oldl of James II., vlt 384— implicated 
in the Montgomery Plot, 347. 

Arran, the Countess of, her character, 

fte., V. 23a 

Arrow-heads, flint, beauty of Ihcu* con- 
struction, i. 138. 

Arsdiot, the Duchoss of, correspoudonca 
of Queen Ma» with, regarding her 
mornage, 

Art, works of, Komaii, nutialns of, I 55— 
its state down to the Reformation, iiL 
427 et sw.— progi'css in Scotland fixmi 
the Rerormation, viL xoo— ctate of, 

X688-X748, viU. 53a 

Arth, a mar, sermon against excommuni- 
cation by, iti. 32X 

Arthur, Prince, manied to Catherine of 
Spain, and his death, iii. 54, 56. 


Arthur, King, traditional connection of 
Rculpiured stones with, L 143. 

Ailhur's Oou or Oven, its history, &c., L 
53 et teq. — Scat, Aithurlee, Ac., oxlpn 
of the names, xyi. 

Arthurian legends, the, L 169— age to 
which they belong, 170 — connection 
with ScoUand, 172. 

“Articles of Grievances," the, of the 
Scots Estates, vii. 292 et eeq. 

Arundel, Lord, a member of the com- 
mission on Queen Mary, Iv. 431. 

Arundel, the 1^1 of, the conlercnces for 
pacification of Berwick held in his tent, 
vi 267. 

Arvillc, Nicliolas d', topography of Scot- 
land by, iii. 176 and note. 

“ Ascanius, or the Young Adventurer," 
viii. 50X, uota 

Asceticism, rigid, under 8t Columbo, i. 
253 - 

Asur of the Noise mythology, their char- 
acteristics, i. 2?8. 

Asgard of the Norsemen, the, i, 225. 

Assassiiiatiou Plot, the, its inflneuco on 
Scotland, viL«34^. 

Assembly of Divines, the, see West-* 
minster. « * 

Assizes of England, their origin, i. 362. 

“ Association" project, the, its history, 
Ac., V. 195 et eeq. 

A.s8nraiir>e, the oath of, and its effects, 
vn. 453 — its reception by dlCfercni 
])artie8, 454. 

“Assured lords," the, lit 190 — thou 
doubtful conduct as regards supporting 
King Henry, 201— as to the French 
alliance, ib . — tlioir doubtM conduct, 
&C., 209-^Sadler'8 repoi-ts about them, 
2x1— tliuir peculiar position, 2x3 ef seq. 
—they evade returning to ''ui 'land, 213 
—treatment of their hostoft's by Heniy, 
2x5— tlieir double-dealing, 276— Join tlic 
national ]>nrty, 327 — Henry's iustruc- 
tions regarding them, 228. 

AssysUicment, the law of, iL 65. 

Aston, Bir Roger, v. 383. 

Athelstane, alleged acknowledgment of 
his Bapreniatw by Scotland, L 333— 
defeat of the Scots by, 334. 

Atliole family, their double connection 
with England and Scotland, iL 3x2. 

Athole, the Lord of, miudered V the 
Byssets, IL x6. 

Athol^ the Earl of, executed by Edward 
I., ii. 245. 

AUiole, tlio Earl of, a member of Edward 
Bsliol's Parliament, iL 3x9— his defeat 
and death, 323. 

Athole, the Earl of, the earldom of Strath- 
carn transferred to, IL 406— one of the 
conspirators arn^t James L, 407— 
executed with his ffrondson, ^3. 

Athole, Lord, a uemoer of the Romanist 
I«t) 7, iv. zz-«t^een M^s mar- 
ria^ iv. Z3X— in Holyrood during the 
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marder of Riszio, 147 — named one of 
llie Gooncll of Regency, 379— accom- 
panies Hurray to Lochleven, a86— 
meeting with Seton, Lethlngton, &c., 
against Murray, v. 7— feud with Aigyle, 
and Morton's intervention, 159— Joins 
with Arpyle against Morton, i6x— be- 
comes Cnancellor, 163 — suspected poi- 
soning of him, 165. 

&thole, Lord, Joins Glencaim for Clmrlcs 
II., vlL 68. 

Atholc, tlie Marquis of, a candidate for 
the presidency of the Convention, vii. 
30a — implicated in the Montgomery 
Plot, 348— Ills position duniig Clavev- 
house’s campaign, 373— feud of, witli 
the Frasci-s, 414— a subscriber to the 
Darien scheme, vili, 30 — charged by 
Lovat wit! Jacobitism, 95, 96— j»ro- 
posed levy of the Highlanders under 
him against the Union, 162 — the 
charge of bribery against him, 180— do- 
cUnca concuiTence in the proposed 
rising of 1708, 199 — in 1745, 44a 

Athole, the Duke of, and tlie Glen Tilt 
case, ii. 76. 

Athole men, the, at Uiu rising in 17x5, 
vih. 357. 

Attacotti, the,*named aS a Boots race, 
^S—tho Scots In Scotland so called, 

Atwood, W., reviv,il in 1705 of the supc- 
rionlv claim, viii. 109. 

AubiguO, the Lord of, afterwards Duke 
of Lennox, his arrival in Scotland, v. 
X67. Bee Lennox. 

Auchendoun, the Laird of, defeats of the 
Forbeses by Iilni, v. 69. 

Auchensbauch DeuliiRitiou, the, vili. 237, 
a4a 

Auchincloich, Roman reniaius near, i. 
64, note. 

Auchterlionse, the Laird of, in 1715, viii. 

Auc£y or Achaius, King of the Scots, L 


aX 


le, daughter of Eetil Flatnef, voyages 


of, i. 306. 

Aulabar, the I^aird of, in 17x5, viii. 259. 
Atddoaiu, battle of, vi. 371. 

Aumale, we Dnko oi^ accompanies Queen 
Mary to Scotland, iv. 18. 

Ausonius, reference to the Druids by, 1. 
3x5. 

Authorities, early local, ii. 53 et aeq. 

Ayr, its charter, iL 88— Brereton’s sketch 
of, viL 108. 

Ayrshire, the Higliland host in, vii. 
289. 

Aytoun, Sir Robert, his iiocms, vlL 81. 
Aytoon, William, tlio architect of Hcrioi's 
Hospital, viL 104, note. 

Deeon, Lord, his speecli in favour of the 
Union prciject, v. 408— and on the case 
oftbepoitooM, 413. 


Bacon, Sir Nibholae, a memlrar of the 
commission on Queen Mary, iv. 431. 

Ba|lmo^'B Roll, its origin and history, 

Bailey, Chuioe, a secret emissary of Lea- 
lie's, V. X05. 

Baillie, General, aent against Montrose, 
vi. 39X— his defeat at Alford, 373— and 
at Kilayth, 378- 

Baillie. liov. R., on the introduction of 
Laud's Liturgy, vi 125, note— his ac- 
count of the Bishop of Brechin and 
the Servico-book, 157— of the Bishop 
of Galloway, X7x— of tne crimes charged 
against the bishops, 331 et seg.— of the 
march to tlio Border, 259 et teq. 26a— 
and of the ctiiup on Danse Law, 264 
— of the king’s demeanour at the 
conference, 267 — accompanies the 
march into England, 301— account of 
the occupation, &c., of Newcastle, 307 
—on Strafford’s arrest, 318— on the feel- 
ing against Episcopacy, Ac., 319— his 
account of the “Incident,” 336, note — 
commissioner to the Westminster As 
sombly, 381 — notices from him of it, ib 
383 et aeq. 390, 301—00 the metrical 
versions of the Psa^s, 399 et ee^. notes 
— one of Uie commissioners to Charles 
II., vii. G^his testimony to Cromwell’s 
moderation, 31— his escape h-om Die 
decision on “the causes of God's 
wrath," 34— on the debates as to em- 
jdoying Malignants, 35— on Stxachan 
and the Western Whigs, 39 — account 
of Cruuiwell's dismissal of the Asseni- 
49 — 01 ’ the dithealtioB regarding 
IIjc petition against toleration, 69— his 
letters, &e , 78. 

lUillio, David, conuocted with the 
QueensbeiTy Plot, viii. 96, 97. 

Baillie, Rev. Mr, one of deputation to the 
Court ill 1711, viiL 223. 

Baillie of Jerviswood, trial and execution 
of, vii. 247. 

Baillie of Jerviswood, joins William of 
Orange, viL 269— viiL 100— a loader of 
the Squiulrone, iix. 

Balcauquall, Rev. W,, attack on Lennox 
by, V. 205— disturbance excited in Sdin- 
buigh by, 31&— his conduct regarding 
the Gowrle Conspiracy, 339— discussion 
with the kii^ on it, 240— the author of 
the *LaiTO Dedoration' of Charles I., 
vL 378 — denounced by the Assembly, {6. 
— excepted from indemnity of X64X, 339. 

Balcoixas, Lord, seizure of, vll. 364. 

Balder, the Norse deity, i. 235— we myth 
of his death, 226. 

Balfour, Sir James, fellow-prisoner with 
Knox in France, iU. 368— his sfier- 
charactor, ib. —draws the bond for 
Damley's mnider, iv, x8a— denounced 
in the placards as one of the mnrderen^ 
106— the marriage -contract between 
the queen and Bothwell drawn up by 
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him* aa6— dewits BoUi'well, and dvos 
up Edinbuidi Castle to the cooifede- 
ntM| 337-- removed from command of 
Edinburgh Castle^ apo— Murray'B diffl- 


ference between Knox and Lethington, 
5Si S9f Ci—aid from France to Kirk- 
oaldy Intercepted by him, n8. 

Ualfour, James, his conduct regarding 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, v. 310— discus- 
sion Willi the ki5g, 3^; 

Balfour, Sir James, on King Charles's 
revocation, vL 76^u the Commission 
of Grievances, i/A — on the Parliament 
of 1633, S9 — account of Chailca L's 
coronation, px— account of tlie pro- 
ceedings a^inst the Engagers by him, 
415, note— his account of the massacre 
of Dundee, vii. 43, nolo. 

Balfour, John, of Builey, vil. sop— one of 
Sharp's muiderers, aio, aia et aeq — 
after the deed, aip— prosiMil nt Drum- 
clog, 3^. 

Balfour, Robert, tlie owner of Kiik-of- 
Field, Iv. 184. 

Balfour, Colonel, vii. 36P — proclaims 
James VUl. in 17x5, viii. 263. 

Baliol, Bernard de, 1. 446— at the belCtlo 
of the Standard, 437. 

Baliol, John, chaiges of rebellion brought 
against Bruce, IL 43, note — supTJorted 
by the Bishop of St Andrews, 216 — 
summoned to the meeting of barons at 
Norham, X17 — accepts Award's supe- 
riority, X34— ground of his claim to tlie 
wown, x 38 e( aep.— arbiters appointed 
between him and Bnicc, 133 — decision 
In his favour, 245 et eeq. — lus pleadings, 
*48. xsx— final judgment for him, 254 
—his investiture, 256— his coronation 
at Scone, and yields homage as king I0 
Edward, ih. — his ri'ception as king, 257 
—renounces the treaty of Brigham, 259 
—cited to appear in iaw cases before 
Edward, 160— his demeanour there, 262 
—treaty with Franco against England, 
265— ground assumed by him, 166— 
rraounces his vassalship, 17a 

Baliol, Edward, ii. 398— his position as 
ragaraa the Soots crown, 310— invades 
Scotland with the disinherited barons, 
Sxs—vlotOTy at Duplin, ih— besieged 
mTerth, ih— crowned at Scone, ih.— 
yields superiority to England, 326, 3x9 
—proceedings of Parliament under him, 
329— abandons Scotland, 324— assisted 
by the English, 330— formal surrender 
of his crown to Edward III., 334-11)8 

^ French estates forfeited, ih 

aujads, the Scots, vij. 87 st mo. 

B^ot^ motion the, in the Scots Par- 
liament, X13. 

B^erino, Lord, joins the Pretender, 
tUL 460-dijal and exeention ot 497. 


L dvos Balmerinoch, Secretaxy of State, Med in 
mfede- connection with James VL'e letter to 
land of the Pope^ v. 353. 

s difil- Bahnerinoch, Lord, restoration of his 
lection estates, v. 454—1118 trial in connection 
Tested with the Supplication of 2633, vL 94 e( 
e con- Mg.— oondenmed, but pardoned, 97. 

lu^n, Balmerinoch, Lord, conunlBsioner to 
Kirk- Westminster Assembly, vL 381. 

Balnamoon. the Laird of. il. aaS. 
aiding Balnamoon, defeat of the Earl of Ciaw- 
liacus- furd at, ii. 428. 

Baluaves, Henry, at the formal accusation 
orles's of the queen, iv. 440, note, 

lission Balthasar, Don, defeat of, by the Darien 
ameut colonists, viii. 57. 

28 L's Bancroft, Archbishop, attack by Mdvllle 
a pro- on him, v. 43B. 

y him, Banff, Lord, viiL 279, and note, 
ssaere ** Banisheu lords,” the, 1583, v. 214— 
their proceedings, Ac., in England, 326 
one of —they are outlawed, 223— their surreii- 
aeq — der demandod, 224 — their return in 
Drum- arms, 236. 

Bunk of /England, Paterson's connection 
iik-of. with it, viiL 16— ite establishment, x8 
—Paterson a director, 29, note, 
claims Bank of Scotland, its fonndation, viii. 67. 

Banking, PatesDon's vieVis on, viii 27— 
bfixtlo system of Scotland, foundation of it, 67. 

Bankruptcy, Act of the Scots Parliament 


Banuatyne, notice of John Hamilton by 
liim, V. 37, note— his account of the 
last conference between Knox and 
Lcthington, 62, note— his ohaxBcter of 
Knox, 87. 

Bannock Water, the, ii. 263, 264, note. 

Bannockburn, circumstances which led 
to it, determined its site, Ac.. 363— the 
battle, 265 et Mg.— coiiipleteiu'UB of the 
defeat, 268. 

‘ Banijuet of Dun na N-Gedh,' Uie, notice 
of, 1. 292, note. 

Baptism, directions of the Book of Com- 
mon Order regarding, iv. «8. 

Borboui^s Bruce, character of, il 254, note 
—its date, Ac., iii. 4x3— notices of Ban- 
nockbum from, ii. 266, note. 

Barclay, John, liis work on the Quakers, 
vii. 272, note— Captain, his pedigree^ il 
346, note. 

Barhill fort, L 34, note. 

Barlow, English resident in Scotland, liL 

Barlow, Dr, account of James VL at the 
Hampton Court conference by, v. 43d 
439, note. 

Bannkin hill, fort on, i. 85. 

Barnard, Sir John, omioscs tlie biU for 
the punishment of EdinbuxgV for tiie 
Porteons Hob, viiL 366. 

Barom Robert, vl. 234— writes In &VQiir 
of the Service-book, 257. 

Baroneto of Nova Scotia, the, vL 63. 
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Banmial architootuie, its state in Scot* 
land to the Refonnation, ill 433 gt wq. 
—Its progress from tlie Reformation, 
vii. 103. 

Barone tlie, in the Parliament of 1640, 
vL 983. 

Barony, hurg^hs of, iL 85. 

Barron, James, iv. 1x9. 

Barrows or tumuli, attempt to classify, 
i. ixo— contents of, 126, note. 

Bartholomew, Roger, lawsuit ainicalcd 
to Edward I. by, iL X58. 

Barton, Captain, commands Perkin War* 
book’s escort, iii. 50— his naval exjiloits 
and death, 70 gt scq. 

Barton, W., metrical Psalter by, vi. 40a 

Bascube, the Laird of, heads the insur- 
gent Covenanters, viL 171. 

'Basilikon t)oron,’ tho, v. 387— attack 
by the clergy on it, 315. 

Bass Rock, seized by the Jacobites, vii. 
4x4— its siege, 4isctsc(7— Its surrender, 
417 — fortress dismantled, 418 

Bassendyne, K.irk ceusorsiii]) of works 
printed bv him, Iv. 321. 

BasseL Ralph, governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, iL 137. 

Bastems, th^ the Peukini identified 
with. L z87,mote. • 

Bastial, tho marriage of, on the night of 
Dumiey’s murder, iv. 189, 191 — do- 
nounced as one of l>arnloy*a murder- 
ers, Z96— leaves the country, 190. 

Bastie, the Siour do la, his murder, iii. 
gietseq, 

Baston, a friar, his capture nt Bannock- 
burn, ii. 270. 

Bateman, Mr, tumuli examined by, i. 
Z26, note. 

Baths, Roman, supposed remains of, i. 

Ba%e. the wager of, ii. 66, 67 et seq. 

Beonatou, tiio Laird of, iv. 237. 

Beaton, Chancellor, divorce of Queen 
Maigaret from Angus by, in. 137. 

Beaton, Bishop James, iiL 94 — ^liis views 
and policy, ixx et seg.— Wolsey's at- 
tempts to secure his person, 1x3 et seq. 
— temporarily imprisoned, x 1 6-^uriug 
the negotiations for treaty with Eng- 
land, Z35. 

Beaton, A^bishop of Glasgow, one of 
the commlssioneis to France on Queen 
Mazy's mazriage, ilL 260. 

Beaton, David, afterwards Cardinal, iii. 
xxa^issnaues the king from visiting 
Henry VIII., 163 — negolislca the 
second marriage of James V., idS— 
becomes Archbishop of tit Andrews, 
Z70— his character, Ac., ah.— attempt 
to aecnre the person ol Queen Mary on 
her faihet'B death, 189— his impriaon- 
ment and charge against him, zo8— his 
liberation, dec., 900— is Joined oy the 
Regent Arran, 906— oldections urged 
by him to the Bngllsh treatiea, eao e( 


sn/.-^arrest and execution of Widiart 
by him, 953 et eeo.— the question as to 
the oompuoity of tho lattw in the plot 
against him, 957 ft eeg.— his profligeoy, 
iv. 90^ 99— his wealth, 95— the plot Ibr 
his assassination, iii. 958 et seg.— hie 
death, 969. 

BeatodT Bishop, communications from, 
rogsroing maniage between Don Carlos 
and Queen Moiy, iv. 97— letter firam 
Mary to hiiu after Darnloy*B murder, 
194— and from him, 906— sent by the 
queen and Bothwell as emissary to the 
governor of Edinhaish CaeUe, 937— 
account of the queen's oxtraordinory 
conduct on the ni^t of her heing 
brought back to Edinbu^, 950— 
mentioned In the queen's State, 966, 
note — Mary’s letter to him on the 
assassination of Murray, v. xp^ppeol 
by Lethington thrfiugh him to France 
for aid, 65. 

Boatun’s Mill, tlie scene of the denlli of 
Jamos III., iiL 34, note. 

lieaufort, Joiio, marriage of James I. to, 
”• .397- 

Bcaiige, the battle of, ii. 398. 

Beaumont, Henry de, one of the disin- 
herited barons, ii. 3x9— or Bellmont, 
a member of Edwaid Baliol's Parlia- 
ment, 3T9— hostility to Ballol, 391. 

Beaumont, M. do, Fztmch ambassador to 
Queen Mary, .loins her after her escape 
from Ijochloven, iv. 368— his return to 
Franc'c, 396. 

Bec k, Aulliony, Bishop of Durham, il. 
1 17— his llight from Scotland, x8«— 
enpture of the Castle of Durleton by, 
109— at the siege of Coerlaverock, ax6. 

Bede, notice of St Ninion from, 1. 4a, 68 
—on tlio early British Church. z8o— 
notice of the Pictish language by, 186 
—on tlio Easter controversy, 268—- on 
St Aldan, 260 — his account of the 
Abbot Ccolfria’s letter to King Naitan, 
273 — notice of tho Piets by, 284 — 
notices of Aidan from, aoo— his testi- 
mony to the Celtic civilisation, 996— 
hiH account of King Oswald and Aidati, 
ifc— tlip Chronicle of, its value to Scots 
history, iii. 411. 

Bedford, Lord, English ambassador in 
France, interviews with Queen Mary 
there, iv. 13 — ^instructions of Elizabeth 
to him as regards the oonftdMate 
lords, 130— cognisant of the Intended 
murder of Rizzio, 142 — his account of 
it, 14s, 151, note— account of Both- 
well’s predominance, Z76— intimation 
to liim of tho Intended marriage to 
Bothwell, 207. 

Bedford, the Earl of, captured at Gie 
Raid of tlie Redeawire, v. 153. 

Bedford, Countess of, chief mourner at 
the frmeral of Queen Henr, v. a6a 

Bedrule, destroyM by the Engllth, v. 94> 
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Oelhaven, Lord, a sabscriber to the 
Oarion Bchemo, viil leader of 

Opposition, 64— bis speecli against the 
Union. 150 et seg.— improvements in 
acrlcuittiro by, 5x2. 

Bell leader of tbo attack on Stirling 
wnen the Regent Lennox is k.illed, v. 

H. G., his *Life of Queen Maiy/ iv. 

B^tumlne, Cardinal, v. 3C3. 

BoUenden on King David’s Church en- 
dowments, 1. 442, note. 

Bellenden, Thomas, report from, on tlie 
views of James Y. regarding the 
Church, ii. 170. 

Bellcudon, Archdeacon, on the internal 
state of the Church, n. 326, note. 

Bellenden, Justice-Clerk. ])reseut at tlie 
Council which diracts Bothwell’s trial, 
iv. 2 o8. 

Bellenden, Adam, Bishop of Dunblane, 
4 iia difficulties, Ac., v. 459 ct scg.— let- 
ter from Laud to, vi. loi, note. 

Bellenden, Sir John, at tlic coronation 
of James VL, iv. 285. 

Bomulle, tlie Roman fort of, 1 . 34, 3s . 

Bonoclde, the Maiden Stone at, L 144. 

Boi^n, woman claiming to b(> Margm-ot 
of Scotland executed at, il 113 — ^land- 
ing of Bothwoll at, iv. 464. 

Berkdoy, David de, innnler of, ii. 326 

Berry;, William, the intaglios ot, via. 540 

Berwick, the Duke of, the inlondod com- 
mander of invading force, vii. 351. 

Berwick, Artlinrian legend regarding, i. 
171 — Castle, surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, 448 — ^its early importance, ii. 53 
—burgher laws in, 68— one of the four 
boigbs, 90— chants it has undergone, 
04— early bridge at, 95— siege and cap- 
ture ol^ by Etlward I., x68 et leg.— ro- 
captUTM by tlie Scots, 194— recaptured 
by Bruce, 278 — ^besieged by the Eng- 


^ts, 335— surrendorod by Henry VI. 
to Scothwd, iil. 2— recaptured by the 
English, 29— treaty of, between EUza- 
beth and the Lords of tlie Con^go- 
tion. 366 et sag.— reception of James 
VL in, v. 359— the paciflcatloii of, be- 
tween Charles I. and the Covenanters, 
vL 267 et eeq . — this closes the contest 
in the nortli, 253. 

Berwlekshire ravished by the English, 
ill- 153- 

B6thencourt, arrlv.al of, us ambassador 
from France, iiL 348. 

Bovois, M. de, Fi'cnch ambassiidor I0 
Scotland, iU. 155. 

Boza, his ' Vindlci^ contra Tyranuos,* v. 
334, note. 

Biand, the Italian poisoner, v. x68. 

Bibli^ the anthoiii^ in the vemaoiilar 


in Scotland, ilL 337— the authoneed 
vereion, its origin, &c., v. 430— this 
never formally adopted in Scotland, 
vL X07— versions there used, ih— the 
canonical, as fixed by the Westminster 
Assembly, 401. 

Billeting Act, tlic, vll. 163 et seq. 

Binning, Lord, see Hamilton, Sir Thomas. 
Bineus, proofs of Roman occupancy at, 
L 6a. 

Bishop, Thomas, letter fhim, against 
the intended marriage to Bothwell, 
iv 205. 

Bishops, position, &&, of, in the time of 
St Columba, i. 251— their great num- 
ber, &c., in the Irish Church, 252— 
trudilioual list of early, 391— first trust- 
worthy notice of, in the fc^.ots Cliurch, 
396— their position in tlio Columbite 
Church, 4o{— titiilai', retained by the 
Church, as first organised, v. 74— their 
liosition in it, 76— form for their elec- 
tion, ib . — ^resolutions of General As- 
sembly regarding them, 77— their posi- 
tion in the Kirk to 1574, x45— charges 
against tliem the Assembly, 147— 
motive of those, X48— discussions as to 
their lawfulness, &c., th. et seg.— hos- 
tile attitude *hf the Assembly toward 
tliem, 201— proceedings gainst them, 
209— Act enforcing submission to the. 
232 — its general acceptance by the 
clergy, 233— restoration of them in 
ticoUand, v. 441— measures for their 
duo consecratiun, 443 — their pecuniary 
diffioullics, 445 et seg.— their subser- 
vience to Laud, vi. xox et seg.— their 
position in connection with Laud's 
measures, X57— thoir removal from the 
Council demanded by the Siip]>licants. 
176— their withdrawal, X77— tneir trial 
by the Assembly of z6a^ .^31 et eeq. 
—they retire to England, 2^3— in the 
Convention Parliament, viL 421— diffi- 
culties of the Scots Episcopal Church 
in i>rovidlng, viii. 419. 

Bisset, Bold rod, envoy to the Papal 
Coui't, li. 208. 

Black, Rev. David, v. 300— attack on 
Queen Elizabeth in the pulpit, and his 
trial for it, 309 et seq, 

“Black Agnes" of Dunbar, U. 32^ 

Black Alda or Aldus, the story i 8«. 

Black or Holy Rood, its seizure by 
Edward 1 ., li. 175 — its rciStoration, 
305— again taken at Neville's Cross, 
320. 

Black Casilo, flight of Mary from BoUi- 
wcU Castle to, iv. 235. 

“ Black Watch,'' Uie emhodyii^ of, viii. 
375 — their mutiny and flight from 
London, 376 et seq. 

Blackodder, Archbishop of Glasgow, per- 
secution of the Lollards by, Iil 43. 

Blackadder, Captain, his acoonnt of the 
abduetioD of Queen Mary, Iv. m6— 
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Colonel, at tLe siege of Donkold, vil 
390, note— services of, in zvxs, viiL 273. 

Blackfiiars' Monastery, Ferin, murder of 
James L in the, iL 407— destroyed by 
the Reformers, ill 351— Edinburgh, 
attack by mob on it, 950. 

Blackness, commencement of the wall of 
Antonine near, L 34. 

Blackwell, Frol, one of deputation to 
the Court in zjzx, vilL 223, and note. 

Blackwood, Adam, his rejection of the 
casket letters as forgeries, iv. 407, note. 

Bladus, traditional Bishop of the Isles, 
i 391. 

Blaeu, Scotland as represented in his 
Atl^ L Z7, note. 

Blair, The Grave, by, viii. 547. 

Blair, the ^id of, captured by Claver- 
house, vlT. 368. 

Blair, burial of Claverhouso at, viL 382. 

Blair Castle, its importance, and emu is 
of Mackay to secure it, viL 371— and of 
ClaverhouRR, 373— capturod by Mackay, 
390— hdd by the Royalists in 1745, 
viii. 486. 

Blniihmac, Abbot of Iona, martynlom 
of, i 276. 

Blakeney, Goporal, in 1745, viii 48a 

Hlakhal, Gilbert, vi. 2of, uota 

Bluntyn, Lord, authonsed by the Con* 
vention to raise troops, vil 297. 

Blcking, remarkable Itunic stone at, i 
x4a note. 

Blind HariVs Wallace, date, Ac., of, iii.413 

“Blue Ribbon” of the Covenanters, the, 
vL 248, and nolc. 

Boadicea, questions as to the received 
histories of, i. 12. 

” Board of Trustees," the, viii. 514. 

Bochetel, Frendi envoy to the Emperor 


of Germany, iv. 97. 

Body-guard, want of one on the accession 
of Queen Mary, iv. 23. 

Boece Hector, use mauo by him of tin* 
Agricola of Tacitus, L zx st seg.— his 
account of Galgacus^ Caractacus, Ac., 
z2— and of the Grampians, z6, note- 
on the Roman remains in Scotland, 
5z, note — on Arthur’s Oon, 53 — on the 
sculptured stones, xss— his account of 
the battle of Lnncaity, 330, note— and 
of the murder of Kenneth 111 ., fb., 
note— oh the capture of Aberdeen, ii. 

* 256, note— first Frindpol of Ei^s 
College, Aberdeen, iil 404— cbaracter- 
istics of his History, 414. 

Bohun, Sir Henry de, kilh'd at Bannock- 
burn, il 266. 

Boiamuud do Vicui or Baglinoiirl, rating 
of Church lands by, ii. 38. 

Dolingbroko, his accession to office, viii. 
223 — secretly implicated with the 
Jacobit^ 243— hispoUcy on the charge 
against Harley, 245. 

Castle, removal of Queen Mary to. 
It. 393- ^d from it^ v. a4& 


Bondsmen or thralls, ancient laws regaidp 
ing, iL 72 ef sm.— burgh legolations re- 
guding, 93 note. 

Bone, ancient ornaments of, L 123. 

Book of Canons and Ordination abolished 
by Assembly of 1638, vL 230— and 
again by that of x63o. 273. 

Bo^ of Common Order, the, Its orlglii 
and history, iv. 33X— its character. 33s 
— difFerenoes between it and the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, 333— directions Ibr the 
ministration of the Lord's Supper. 335 
et seg.— marring^ 338— baptism, tb.— 
variations in aifrereiit edinons, 339— 
the various editions of it, 341, 34a— 
directions regarding the bunu of the 
dead, 346 et eeq. — translation of It into 
Gaolic, 348 et zeg. — its general use^ 
vl 1x5— enlarged version of it, i6z8, 
1x6. 

Book of Conuuoii Prayer, the Bnglisli, at 
Oral used in the Scots Kirk, iv. 330— 
diffproiirpR between it and the Soots 
Book of Common Order, 332. 

Book of Discipline, dissensions between 
the clergy and laity regarding it» iv. 34 
et seg.— rejected hy the State, v. Z46— 
the Second, 203 et seg.— it ngected hy 
Parliament, 204. 

** Book of Ordination,” lAud’s, vL 105, 
note, 230, 272. 

Bool, the tortiuo of the, vU. 175. 

Boicovipus, supposed niodorn name of, L 
20, nuio. 

Border laws, repe^ of, after the acces- 
sion of James VI. to the English throne, 
v. 409. 

Btirder peels, remains of, iil «4. 

Borderers, the, proceedings of James V. 
against, iil 149 et seg.— their alienation 
from James v., 152— their conduct at 
the battle of Ancnim, 237 — traffickings 
of Henry VIII. with them, ib. et seq. 
—excommunication or cursing of, 320 
et eeq. — exi>cdition of Murray against 
them, iv. 46 — measures of Murray 
against them, v. 8— shelter the fugitive 
leaders of the northern rebellion, and 
invade England, 22 — excepted from 
truce of 1572, 73. 

Borders, position of affairs on the, iil 221 
— Botiiwell created warden, iv. 163— 
vigorous measures of Murray on, 356— 
troubles on the, 1575, v. iss-j-negotift* 
tions with England regaxdlngihm, 154 
—troubles on, 1584, 229— and on Queen 
Mary’s execution, 262 — disorders on, 
and their repression, vl x8. 

Boro Stone, the, at Bannockburn, il. 264, 
note. 

Borongli or burgh, origin of name, 11 . 
86 . 

Boroughs, a member of the Wcstmlnsiei 
Assembly, vl 388, 

Borthwlck, commander of oitUlery at 
Floddsn, UL 77. 
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Borthwldk, Lord, one of the qneen'a 

at, UL 434-iU^t 
Of the quean and Bothwdl to, iv. 334^ 
their eecape from it, fb.— the battering 
of, by Cromwell, viL 45, note. 

Boeton, Her. T., discovery of * The 
Miutow of If odem Divinity ' hs, vilL 
4oo->hls * Fourfold State,' 40X. 

Dothgowan, the scene of the slaughter of 
King Duncan, 1. 343. 

Bothwdl, Ea^Joins uie English, UL 150 
—arrest of Wishart by, 353. 

Bothwell, Earl, said Leslie to have 
accompanied Queen Itf aiy from France, 
iv. z8, note — his alleged plot with 
Airaa for the selzuro of the queen, 8 a 
it MS.— Impeached for it, 85— his trial 
for we conspiracy with Arrnn, zzo— 
Joins the queen after her mn rriage, z 25— 
notice of his influence by Gastclnau, 129 
—his marriage to Lady Jane Gordon, 
ft6, z38-increafling favour witli the 
queen, 140— In Holyrood during the 
murder of Bizzio, Z47— liis escape from 
the palaoe, zco— Uie queen's first indi> 
cationof her love to him, 162, Z73— his 
pqsltion, character, &c., 163— estates 
and offlees conferred on him, ib. et 
—his personal appearance, Z74 — ms 
rank and means, to.— his ancestry, and 
their connections with royalty, ib.— 
his services to the queen, Z75— his pro- 
dominance at Court, ib.— wounded in a 
Border fray, and the queen’s visit to 
him, ijbetnq . — on the proiiosod divorce 
of the queen from Damley, 179— super- 
intends tho baptism of the prince, x8x 
—his movements and proceeding on 
the night of Daniloy's murder, t86 ei 
seg. — ^informs the queen of her hus- 
bud's death, zgz— his report to Mol- 
viUeoIDarnleys death, fb., note— his 
first proceedinira after the murder, Z94 
—the ambassadors of France, &c., re- 
Aised inspection of tlio body, tb.— de- 
nounced in the placards as one of the 
murderers, Z96— the feudal superiority 
of Jjelth conferred on him, 198— attends 
Mazy to Seton, 109— tlieir amusements, 
&C. , there, ib. — denounced, and his trial 
demanded by Lennox, and agreed to by 
the queen, 203— his arrogance and vio- 
lence, 003— his rapid advancement, and 
first hinto of tlie marriage, 204— his 
anger against the remonstrants. 306— 
the proceedings on his trial, so8 et aeq. 

ite results, 3x0 et seg.— challenge by 
him alter his trial, szz— declaration ob- 
tained lyhim from Poihament regard- 
ing the Glmich, 8Z3— oiuoliiinents cun- 
frrred on him, 3X3-T-his wealth and 
power at this time, 3x4— the band 
recommending him as husband to the 
qoMBi, 3X5— carries ber off on her re- 
nwm Stilling. 3x6 etaq,- -prepaia- 


tionaforhis divorce, ai8— Benteuee of 
it prononnoed, ib.— oonunlsslou issued 
by the queen regarding asz— the 
alleged ground of consanguinity, ib.— 
theallc^ dispensation, 333, and note 
—his return to Edinbugh, 334— the 
“ declaration " of the queen’s liberty, 
ib.— created Duke of Orkney, ib.— pre- 
parations for the marriage, ib.— procla- 
mation of the banns, and conduct of 
Craig legardlngtbis, 235— tiiemairiage- 
oontme^ &;c., 226 — the marriage, 227 — 
Sir James Melville’s interview witli mm 
that day, ib.— the scene of the mar- 
ria^, 228— their early married life, ib. 
—flight to Borthwick Castle, 334— his 
escape from It, is joined by the queen, 
and floes to Dunbar, ib.— {be confede- 
racy against him, 235— loses Edinburgh 
Castle, 236— proclamation of tlie con- 
federates against him, 238— his inarch 
against them, and forces raised, 239— 
position at Corberry Hill, 340 — Le 
Croc’s attempts to mediate, 241 et seg. 
— Uio conferences there, 345 et aeq. — 
his flight and aarreniler of tlie queen, 
346— his treatment of the queen, 247— 
her expressed determination to adhere 
to him, 35 X ers^.- the casket letters, 
253 et seg.— his night to Orkney, 463— 
hiB escape to Denmark, and ultimate 
fate there, 464 et aeq . — his confession, 
470— Professor Schiern’s work on his 
residence in Denmark, 472. note— Queen 
Mary agrees to divorce him, 435— ex- 
cepted from truce of 1572, v. 73-^rown 
Jewels, &C., given by Mary to him, Z55 
— questionablenosB of the mnnuny soad 
to be his body, 473. 

Bothwell, the second Earl of, his parent- 
age, &C., V. 281- his first at^uiiipt to 
Reize the king, 382 — again at FallOhnd. 
lb. — and again, 283 — and again at 
Leith, ib.— his after-life, ib. —hia popu- 
larity, 284— English rumours reratoing 
him, ib. — proceedings of Huntly 
against him, 289. 

]3otowe1l, Adam, Bishop of Orkney, the 
marriage ceremony between the queen 
and Bothwell porfomned bv, iv. 337 — 
performs the anointing at ihe corona- 
tion of James VI,, 284— deposed for hia 
})aTt in the marriage of tlie queen, 327— 
one of the commissioners to York, 4x7 
—at the formal accusationof ihequeen, 
440, note— a member of the Parliament 
of 1582, T. z88. 

Bothwell Bridge, the liaitle of, viL 234. 

Bothwell Castle, the ruins of, ii. 99— cap- 
ture of, by the Scots, 324. 

Boundary question, commission to settle 
it, li. 9. 

Bournezel, the Lord of, his embaasy to 
Scotland, it 3^ 

Boutot, M., trade governor of Orkney 
ilL a8d 
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Bower, aoooiuit of the ooioiuttlon of 
Aleuader IIL lij, IL ax, note — ao- 
oouit of the nartTTdom of Beeeby by, 
386L 

Bower, Laird, implicated in the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, y. 346, 4x6 tt eeq. 

Bower or Bowm&er, Waller, one of the 


wTiiers 01 lioe scoucnronicon, iiL 4x4. 
Bowes, Sir Robert, raid into Scotland 

S r, and his defeat, ill z8a— daring 
ertford’s second raid, 041— account 
of the struggle for possession of James 
VL, V. 163 et seg.— efforts to prevent 
clvu war, 164 — sent on mission to 
counteract Aubign6, i^z et Mg.— his 
reception, 173 et s«g.— his recall, 175— 
efforb to save Morton, 178— instruc- 
tions rogardiiig the king, zSa — account 
of the Doeno Castle plot, 185— conver- 
sation with Ruthven, i&.— sent as am- 
bassador after the Ruthven Raid, xBg 
et Mg.— gifts to the conspiratoi-s, loo— 
account of the plots, and final dismissal 
of Lennox, 193 et seq. — curious confer- 
ences with the king, 193 — ^the associa- 
tion project, 195 et seg.— negotiations 
regarding the casket letters, 198 — 
rumours sent by him to England, 199, 
aoa • • 

Boyds, rise of the, under James III., iii. 
6— honours, estates, &c., approiiriated 
by. 7— their fall, 13. 

Boyd, Sir Alexander, tutor to James III. , 
iii. 6— carries off the king to Edinbuigh, 
7— his fall and execution, 12. 

Boyd, Thomas, created Earl of Arran, 
and married to the king's sister, iii. 8— 
his fall and flight, is— his subsequent 
fate^ Z3, and notu 

Boyd, Lord, ill 6— guardian of the king, 
Ac., 7—1118 fall and flight, i3. 

Boyd, txird, one of the queen’s party, iv. 
377, note— one of Mary s coiiiiiiissioiiors 
at York, 415 — commission from Qiiemi 
Mary to sue out her divorce from Botli- 
well, 435— indemnity to, v. 117. 

Boyd, George, indicted for riot at Holy- 
rood, Iv. 75. 

Boyd, Win., his motives and views in 
conforming to the Establishment, vH. 


Boy^ Zachary, his metrical version of 
we Psalms, vl 309. 

Boyer d'Bgville, tilio Marquis, in 1745. 


viii 480. 

Brabazon, Roger, Chief Justice to Ed- 
ward L,iL xz& 

Braodet, gold, ancient, 1., xs3, note. 

Braemar, the gathering at, in 17x5, viii. 

viiL 260, note— destruc- 
tion ofi viL 37Z. 

BrBh& Steen, and Boezgen, witnesses to 
Bothwdl's oonftssion, iv. 473. 

Brand, Rev. John, ohai^ by Ihe Pres- 
byterians with defection, v. 333. 


Brandubh, legend of, L 953, note. 

Brandy, importatloDS Into the Ibamei 
ftom Soouand, and their seisur^ yilL 
907— settlement of the question, 908. 

Brankitone or Blodden, betUe of. iU. 77. 

Brantdme, ocoompenlea Queen 'Mary to 
Scotland, and his account ot the 
voyage, iv. x8— his account of Qhate> 
lar, 86, 88. 

Brsakholm, destroyed by the Eni^isb, v. 
34 * 

Braun on the name Coldee, 1. 394, note, 

Braxfleld, Lord, on forest law^ it 77, 
note. 

Bread, old regulations regarding, ii. 105. 

Breadalbane, as one of the heads of the 
Campbells, vi. 37. 

Breadalbane, the Earl of. Implicated in 
the Montgomery Plot, vii. 348 — his 
proposals rcgi^ingthe Highlands, 395 
—his nigoiiations with the chiefs, 306, 
307—1118 suspected treadiery, 398— Uiq 
Massacre of Glencoe, 403 et Mg. — 
charged witli hifl^ treason for the mas- 
sacre, 4x0— his policy as to the French 
descent in 1708, viii. 199— measures 
against, 17x4, 352— his conduct in X7X5, 
267— sketch of him, 3x4, note. 

Breadalbane men, the, in the rising of 
X7X5, viii. 357, 358. 

Brechin, the abbot of tho Culdcos of, L 
398— bishopric of, founded by Bavld I., 
443— tho round tower at, if. X04— an- 
cient bridge at, zzo— Castle of, token 
by Edward I, 319 — Cathedral, the 
architecture of, IiL 43X— success of Ihe 
king’s party at, v. 35— Bishop ot. uses 
Laud's Service-book, vl. 157— James 
Vlil. uzDclaimed at, viii. ao^ 

Brememum, now calira High Rochester, 
i so, note, 3x. 

Brereton, Sir William, his sketch of 
Edinburgh, vii. 705 — and of other 
towns ill Scotland, 107 et seq. 

Bretagne, Johude, a]>poiii1e(l Lieutenant 
of Scotland, iL 231-^riven out by the 
Scots, 243. 

Bnitague^ origin of the jiroviuuo of, L 

Bre^ and Scots, the ancient laws of the, 
ii. 62— cancelled by Edward I., 333. 

Brett, Captain, cupagemont with the 
Pretender’s force, viiL 434. 

Breviaries, various, vL 4. 

Breviary, the Romish, the source of the 
Reformed Liturgies, iv. 399— of Aber- 
deen, the, L 364, and note— printed by 
Ghepman, ilL 435— comroonotation m 
the medieval saints and their miracles 
in, iii 329 ef 

Bribery, the charge of, in connection 
witli the Union, viiL 178 et wg.— the 
parliamentary investigation into It, 
18a ^ 

Bridge, a member of the Westmlnstei 
Assembly, vL 388. 
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Bridge of Dee, the affair of tl)o, vi. 952. 

Brid^, early, li. xza 

Biienne, John de^ second husband of 



Brigham, the meeting of the Scots 
Bstates at^ IL 48— the composition of 
the Estates a^ 8z'-treaty of, renounced 
by John Baliol, 159— how represented 
by Edward!., 2x4. 

Brissot, the murder of, v. 37. 

Britain, first notices of Ghristianify in 
connection with, L 49— dianged cliai- 
acter of the struggle In, 43— the Ro- 
manised inliabitants of the south, ib. 
— the troops ftimiahed by, 44— lib final 
abandonment, 47. 

Britannia, first appearance of figure on 
coinage, i. 96. 

Britanmeus, surname of, first bestowed 
on Hadrian, 1 . 96. 

Brittsh American colunleB, iiroclamation 
by them against the Darien colonists, 
v&i. 43. 

British Linen Company’s Bank, the, vlii. 

B^tdh constitution, the peculiarities of 
Its growth, ill 386. 

Britons, the, confined to Cornwall 
Wales, &c., i. 181 — displaced from the 
former, 183— their custom of ])aintmg 
themselveB in war, X97 — their kingdom 
of Strathclyde and its history, 279 etseq. 

Brodie, the Laird of, one of the commis- 
aioners to Charles TI., viL 9. 

BrodJr, a Norse cliicf, 1. 315. 

Urolchan, a hlogus, contest of St Co- 
lumba with, 1 sso, szi. 

"Broken men" in the Highlands, what, 
iii. 63. 

Bromley, Thomas, v. 107. 

Bronze unplements found iu Scotland, L 
XZ9 et teq. 

Brooches, &c., Roman, L 58— ancient, 


x9a. 

Brosse, the Siour de la, iii. 226— aid 
brought from France by, 23a 

Brouglity Castle, siege and capture of, 
by the Boots, iii. 378. 

Broun, John, of Wamphray, vii. 78. 

Brown, Sir A., mission to the Borders, 
ill 9 X 6 . 


Brown, John, of Priestfleld, his execu- 
tion, viL 951 9 t seq. 

Browm the founder of the Brownists, 
and hla sect, vi. X23. 

Brownists, thw increase, views, &g., vi. 
387. 

Bruce, Edward, aioge of Stirling Castle 
by,iL 96x, 97X— his invasion of Ireland, 
and death, 973, 974 et teq. 

Braces Maijoiy, daughter of King Robert, 

Bnc^^^igel, capture and execnilou of, 

iLaas 


Brace, Robert de, at the battle of the 
Standard, L 437— alleged arrangement 
with Alexander 11 . aa tohia sncMaalon, 
ii. z3, and note— the race of, 13— hla 
claim to the crown on the death of 
Alexander IIL, 43— one of the Scota 
commisaioners at Sallabary, 47 — his 
first proceedings on the death of the 
Maid of Norway, z 16— summoned to 
the meeting of lUrons at Norham, 117 
—accepts King Edward's superiority, 
Z92— nature of his daim to the crown, 
Z29— the alleged settlement by Alex- 
ander II. , X30, and note — arbiters ap- 
pointed between him and Baliol, 1^3 
—decision against him, 145 et seg.— his 
pleadings, 148 et seg.— lawsuit appealed 
to Edward L by him, x6o— Ills death, 
167. ** 

Brace, Robert^ his policy on the rising 
of Wallace, ii. 186 et wg.— surrenders 
to the English, 187— his flight from 
the English Court, 333— his parentage 
and previous life, 234 et seq. — compe- 
tition with Comyn, 336— league with 
Larnberton, 237— bis danger from this, 
and flight, 338— bieeting with the Red 
Comyn, and death of the latter, 339 et 
seq. — his coroLation, 24& et seq. — ex- 
communicated, 343— defeated at Meth- 
ven, 347— and by John of Lorn. 948— 
his personal prowess in the last battle, 
951— defeats Percy, 249— victory at 
Loudon Hill, lb.— his character and 
habits, 250 et seg.— various adventures, 
253 — oscuiic from a bloodhound, lb. — 
joined by Lord James Douglas, 353— 
defeats the Earl of Buchan, 255— cap- 
tm‘e of various castles, &c., 256— truce 
with England, 257— adherence of the 
clergy to him, tb.— coerced homage 
by him, 258, note— disregard by the 
Scots of the trace, 261 — l>atuo of 
Bannockburn, 263 et acg.— his courtesy 
to the prisoners, 370— incursions into 
England, and efforts for peace, 373— 
adjustment of the succession, 273 et 
seq. — proceedings and negotiations iiritli 
the Pope, 275 et aeg.— capture of Ber- 
wick, 378— Its defence against the Eng- 
lish, 27^invaBious and successes ui 
England, 281— trace with England, 389 
— nmewed negotiations with the Pope, 
and appeal to him, tb. et aeg.— renewal 
of war, 388— invasion by Edward IL, 
and its defeat, 289 el aeg.— England 
again invaded, 290— secret negotiations 
with the northern English barons, 991 
ei aeg.— final trace witli England, 394 
—mission of Randolph to the Pope, 
and its success, 994 elaeg.— treaty witii 
France, 306— renewal of war with .Eng- 
land, ana successfkil invasion, 398 el 
aeg.— peace concluded, and hla title 
aoKnowlodged, 303— treaty of North- 
ampton, fh— conapincy against him. 
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307— Mrtk o£a boil ib.— his deatli, and 
velioration with which Tegaided, 308— 
the buis^s hrst leprosenled InFarlia- 
ment under him, oo— endowment of 
Hdroae Abbey by, ui. 43a 

Bruce, Earl of Camck, iu 934— his mar- 
riage, ih, note— a member of the Soots 
Council, 33& and nota 

Bruce^ Lord Edward, v. 353. 

Bruce, Dr, lila work on the Roman wall, 
i. 90 , 97, 98, note. 

Bruce, John, his edition of * Borough's 
Notes of the Bipon Treaty,' Ac., vL 
294 note, 295 not^ 3x1 note. 

Brace, Bov. Kobort, dispute with James 
VI., V. 280— his conduct logarding the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 239— alscasHions 
with the king on it, 340 ct sec.— Ins 
writings, 79. 

Brace, Isabella, married to Eric of Nor- 
way, 11. X14, nota 

Brace, Sir William, viii. 542. 

Brad, King, notices of, i. 219, 220 — St 
Coluinba's mission to, 256, 260, 281. 

Branenburgh, tlio bjittle of, i. 335. 

Brunstone^ the Laird of, a leader in the 
plot agamst Beaton, iiL 258, 26a 

Brutus, the fiaibulous conqu(‘rur of Britain, 
it 2X2. • • 

Buccaneers, the parallel between them 
and the Darien colonists, viil 46 ct 
aeq. 

Buccleuol), the Laird of, at the buttle of 
Ancrum, iiL 236— curious inicn'iow be- 
tween him and Wliarton, 237— -Baves 
Morton during the attack on Stirling, 
V. 41. 

Buchan, the Earl of, one of the guardians 
on the death of Alexander 111 ., his 
death, ii. 43. 

Buchan, the Earl of, a supporter nf Ed- 
ward l.,ii. 236, noto— defeated by Bruce, 

Bu^n, the Earl of, his victory at 
Beau^, ii. 398. 

Buchan, the Earl of, in the secret em- 
ployment of Henry VII., ill. 30, 31, 
note— his life spar^, 37— a party to 
plot for seizure of James IV., 39 

Buchan, the Countess of, coronation of 
Bruce by, it 241— revenge taken by 
Edward on hor^ 242. 

Buchan, General, sent to command the 
insurant Highlanders in 1690, viL 
390— his defeat at Croiiidalc, 391. 

Buchanan, George, his History of Scot- 
land. L 17. note, iii. xoz, note— account 
of Albany's expedition from, 104, note 
-his account of the siege of Work, 
X07, note— his Eplthalaniium for Queen 
Mary, 292— charactoristics of his His- 
tory* 4x5 —its political influence and 
Importance, 4x6 et seg.— his account of 
RizMo, Iv. XXX— his acconntof the pro- 
posed divorce of Darnley, xjo— his pic- 
toro of tlie house at Kirk-oi-Field. x66. 


note— account of the state of Edin- 
burgh after Darnley's mnider, Z07 
note— his interpretation of the abdud 
tlon of the queen, 9x7, note— his ac- 
count of BothwelTs divorce. 099 and 
note— his 'Detection of the Doings of 
Queen Mary,* publication (tf the casket 
letteiB in, 253— arguments against his 
being the forger of the eaalm leiters, 
and general character of hla Detection, 
973 et seg.— its exaggerations, he., 975 
—his change of vi^ with regard to 
the qneeiL 977— named as one of the 


censors of the press, 399— flrst “Mo- 
derator" of the Assembly, 326— present 
at the York Commission, 494— his ac- 
count of Morton's mission to London, 
100, xox. note— lampoon on Lething- 
ton ascribed to him, 130, aud note— as 
tutor to James VL, 135- Mdvllle's 
character of liim, tb.— his treatment of 
the young king, 136— his character as 
a scholar, 137 — his work on the Rights 
of the Boots Crown, 138 et seg.— his 
History, 139 - the dedication of his 
tragedy of Baptistes, ib., note— dis- 
like of the king to his constitutional 
views, 140— his lost days and death, 
and cliat actor of his works, 2x0 et aerj. 
—his History, its completion and char- 
acter, 21 X— his 'De J^ure Rcgni' con- 
demned aflcT the Restoration, viL 156. 

Bnelianan of Aniprior, executed, viii. 
497 ’ 

Buckingham, the Duke of, allowed by 
the Covenant ers to attend Charles 11 ., 
vii x\ 

Buddhism, attempt to connect the sculp- 
tured stones with, L 146 — and tlio 
Norse mythology, 231. 

Bull, Stephen, defeated by Sir Andrew 
Wood, lii. 60 et acq, 

Bulmer, Sir William, letter to Wolsey 
regaling the “erection” of James V., 
iii. xoa 

Burgess, Dr, in the Westminster Assem- 
bly, vi. 386. 

Burgesses, laws regulating wager of batik 
among, ii. 68 — in the Parliament ol 
1640, vl. 283. 

Burfdi or borough, orlmn of name, ii. 86. 

Biiigh franchise, the early, ii. 97. 

Burgh-on-tlio-Sands, death of Edward I. 
at, it 246. 

Biughcad, attempts to Identify the 
“Winged Camp" with, L 62, not^— 
ancient woU at. £b. 

Burgher ‘cor])oration8, the ancient code 
of, it 65. 

Burgh-moor, encampment of infected on 
it during the plague, v. o, note 

Burghs, nr so-callea Donisn towers, the, 
i. 9x et a&i. 

Burghs, royal, Ii. 84— those of regality 
and of barony, 85— earliest chartois, 
Ac., of, 88— their first repreaentatlM 
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In PurUamen^ 89— their aspect, archl- 
teotnre. ftc., before the great war, 96— 

jn^e tre^'oP Bako^wltS France, 
165— their early repreaentatioa In PaT< 
liaxnentk ilL 386. 

Borgandy. the Dncheas of, and Perkin 
Wubwk^ liL 45, 40, note. 

Bbiial, does exacted by the Churcli on, 
UL 393 — directions of the Book of 
Common Order regarding, iv. 345 et 


Bnrial cairns in Scotland, L 104— uma, 
Z05— their probable era, zo8. 

Burleigh, Lord, elTorts to detach Scot- 
land from the treaty of Franco, iii. 298 
-—plans of, for aiding the Scots lleform- 
ers, 359 — communications with Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, 360— efforts to secure 
the co-operation of Knox, ib.— his diffi- 
culties, and communications between 
them, 361 et aeq. — urges assislauce 
^ing given to the Scots Befonuers, 
364 — on the creation of Darnley King 
of the Scots, iv. lax— instructions to 
Throckmorton from, after the queen’s 
abdication, 30Z— urges the danger .to 
Queen Mary of intervention, 304— views 
as to the restoration of Queen Mary, 
2TO et seg.— his perjiluxities after Maf/s 
flight to England, and iiaper on the 
saUeott 38s — his acooimt of Lord Her- 
ries^s negotiations on behalf of Queen 
Mary, 397— answer to Murray and the 
Boots Ifouncil, 404— on Mary's with- 
holding all resignation of the crown of 
England, 4x0— a member of tlio uoni- 
misslon on Queen Mary, 431— letter 
from him condemning Kirkcaldy’s pro- 
ceedings in Edinburgh, v. 46— motives 
of bis policy towards the king’s and 
queen’s parties during the civil war, 
72— orders the surrender of Kirkcaldy 
and Lethington to Morton, 12^— iu- 
structions sent regarduig Aubigne, 172. 

Burleigh, Lord, President of the Parlia- 
ment of 1640, vi. 282— in the Parlia- 
ment of x64x. 336. 



8, and note. 

Bumet» Bishop, his account of Lord 
Nlthsdale's mission, vl 77 — on the 
trial, &0., of Balmeriuoch, q8— on the 
InkewannnesB of the Scots hiwyers for 
the klim, 198— accxmnt of alleged agree- 
ment Dot^en the Parliamentarians 
and the Scots, ap8 — his account of 
Montrose’s defection, 332— his account 
of the Whigamores* liaid, 4£3, note 
—his account of the battle of Duubor, 
vU. 24, note — digracter of Robert 
X)oii8^ by, Z35, note— and of Shorj), 
140 — his account of Lauderdale’s 
pwey, Z79— interview with Sharp, soo 
—a lefbgw with William of Orange, 


260— revelation of snpposed plot to^ 
vlL 3^3— exempted from Jacobite In- 
demmty^ 347— during the debate on 
the Union Act, vilL 193, 194— -his an- 
nals, 555. 

“ Bixming of Frcndimn^t,” the, vi. 209, 

Burning we dead, traces of. In Scotland, 
L X05 et aeq. — denooncod by the Church, 
X08 et seg.— ceremonial attending it, 
X09. note. 

Biinung Bush, the symbol o( adopted 
from the Huguenots, iv. 34a 

Burns, improvement of Soots songs by, 
vii. 02. 

Burntisland, riot headed by women at, 
i6rs, vi. IS3, note. 

Burt, Captain, engineer officer under 
Wade, viiL 370, 37X. 

Bushell, Captain, the cose tf, vill 355 et 
eeg.— condemned but pardoned. 356. 

Butchers, old regulations regarding, ii. 


106. 

Byng, Sir George, force under, for inter- 
cepting tlio French descent in 1707, 
vilL 203 — defeats it. 204. 

Byrtliensack, ancient law of, it (fo. 

Byssets, the feffd of, with the Lord of 
Athole, iL 16— their head appeals to 
the Mngliali dcing, 17. * 


Cadogon, General, Joins Argyle in X7Z5, 
viii. 32^ 

Cadomo, Johannes de, notary public at 
the meeting at Norham, il. zi8 and 
note, X2I, uota 

Cacrlaverock Castle, tlie mins of, ii. 99 
—its siege and capture by Edward 
1., 214 et Kq . — death of James V. 
at, iiL X83— Buirenderod to Hertford, 
343* 

Cmsax, his invasion of England, L 2— 
notices by liim of the Britons iiainting 
tli(>msclves for war, 197 — ^hi.t reflarences 
to the Druids and Druidism, axx— his 
account of the ships of the Veneti, 308, 
note. 

Caimbetii. the supposed site of Mac- 
beth’s death, i 347, noiei 

Cairns, burial, in Scotland, 1, 104 — oham- 
bored, zoz— attempts to classic them, 
zzo^ za6, note. 

Caiihnes.>i, prehistoric remains In, L 1x3 
—Norse settlements in, 3x9— bi^opzle 
founded by David L, ^2— reom- 
tion of King Haco im iL 32 — the 
Bishop of, appointed by Fidwaxd L 
Lord Chancellor, 135— the Bishop of, 
under James VL, his dlfflcoltie^, v. 
455 ^ seg.— the Earl oL a member ot 
the Romanist party, iv. zi— one of the 
conncHlors who direct Boihwell’s trial, 
208— chancellor of the Jury at |t, axo— 
his arbitrary prooeedings toward the 
bishop, V. 453. 

Cskemxiir, flight of Maiy from BoHhwIok 
to, iv. 235. 
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Oftlali, effortu of Elisabeth for xestora- 
tion of, UL 997. 

Calaxuy, on the Ghuich Security Act, 
vUi. loz. 

Calder, dames, slaughter of the Regent 
Lennox by, v. 4^ 

Cslderwood, David, vlL 78— on tlie Kirk 
>595* 997— on ine Gk>wiie Con* 

■plra^, 3», note — notices of the 
lumpton Cooit ooniSaxence from, 435 
— on ue position of the bishops, 46t— 
on U&e execution of OgUvie the Jesuit, 
vL 13— discussion wim James VI., 47 
—his account of the passing of the 
Five Articles of Perth, 53. 

** Caledonians '* of Tacitus, the, L 5 — 
name first used by him, zv — their 
strwle with Agricola, «— the battle 
of the Mom Qzampius, io.— their out- 
break under Commodus, 36— account 
of them by Dion Cassius, 39— Tacitus 
on them. 183 et Kq. 

'Oalendarlum Qenealugieum,' notice of 
Wallace in the, ii 325, note. 

Callander, the so-called Roman camp at, 
L 70, note. 

Callemish, the great stone circle at, L 
Z3Z et aeq. paatirrit Z37. 

Calvin, letter frcm Knox io him on the 
toleration of the ^ueen, iv. 31 — cir- 
cumstances attending his oiganlsatlun 
of the Church at Qenova, 333— his at- 
tempt to establish a theocratic rule 
there, v. 142. 

Calvin or Golvillo, Robert, the case of 
thepoatnaU originated wltli, v. 412 

Cambria or Cumbria, early aiiiillcation of 
the name, i 337. 

Gambuskenneth, the Abbot of, one of 
James VL’s tutors, v. 135, 163. 

**GambuBlang Work," the, viii. 4x3 at aeq. 

Camden, dimensions of the Roman wall 
in his time, i. 25 — character of Kerr of 
Femiehurst by, v. 231. 

Camelon, the Roman town of, i. 53, note, 
03. 

Cameron of Lochiel joins Gleucaim for 
Charles IL, viL 68. 

Cameron, Richard, issuing of the Sanqu- 
har Declaration by, vii. 335— his death, 
337— par^ called alter him, lb. 

Cameron of Lochiel, counsels of, to Gla- 
verhouse sa to disciplining the High- 
landers, viL 360 — his memoirs, ^z, 
note— Joins OlaverhoaBe, 36a— at Kil- 
liecEBiikie, 379, 380— Joins the Pre- 
tender in Z745, vliL 437— enters Edin- 
burgh, 45a 

Camerons and Grants, feud between the, 
viL 36a. 

Gameionlan Re^^ent, raising of it 
authoilaed by tne Convention, vlL 097. 

Cameronions, their defeat at Alrda M<»s, 
ViL a37— their Apologetical Decloro- 
Uon, ^S-meosures of the Oonueii 
sgsiiist them, 950 — the abjuration 
INDEX. 


oath, ib.— eontliiiied severities against 
them under James IL, 064 — theli 
views on the Indulgenoes, 978 et aeg. 
-the literature of the pexseoutions, 

g f4t note — removal to the plonta- 
ons, and the prlMmers at Dunnotter, 
377 — their position at the Revolu- 
tion, 3Z0 — ‘ their views and priu- 
olples, 3ZZ — animosity against the 
limulgence and those wno accepted it, 
31a— Influence of tlieir cleigy, — 
tlieir relations to the PreBi^ei^ 
Church, ib.— tlieir want of cleigymen, 
315 — attempt to obtain these from 
abroad, 316— want of temporal leaders, 
ib.— their organisation, 3Z7— resolu- 
tions as to co-operation with the 
Dutch, 3Z7 — opposition to William, 
3x8— conduct toward the Episcopalian 
clergy, 3x9— military preparations, 330 
—arms distributed among them, 331— 
tlieir military organisation, ib.— etfect 
uf the alarm as io invasion from Ire- 
land, Ac., ib. et discussions as to 
proposed embodimout of regiment, and 
conditions linolly arranged, 322 et aeq. 
— its character and after history, 335, 
336— their discontent with tlie Govern- 
ment as uncovenanted, 326— question 
as to whether they could add^s the 
Parliament 337 — accession of their 
clergy to the Established Church, 327, 
338— their after history, 328— invest- 
ment of Edinburgh Castle bv them, 
357— in arms after Kllliecronkle, 385— 
headed by Colonel Cleland, 386 — the 
defence of Duukel^ 387 et eeg.— unre- 
presented in the Convention Parlia- 
ment, 420— their views as to the settle- 
ment of the Church, 434 and note— 
their dissatisfaction at the non-adop- 
tion of the Covenant, 431— Gieir posi- 
tion in the Cliurch os finally establish- 
ed, 433 — terms of the admission of 
their leaders Into tlie Establishment, 
434, note — their dissatisfaction with 
the Assembly of z6oo, 439— tbclr dis- 
satisfaction with the Act admitting 
conforming clergy to the Church, 457 
—their de^ration agnixut the Union, 
viii. Z38, 157— outbreak at Glasgow, 
X 59 — their organisation, and danger 
fjrom them, 160— supposed outbreak at 
DumMes, x6x — atternpt at union be- 
tween them and the Highlanders, 162 
— JoRobiie expeetations firom them In 
1708, 201— and the oaths, 236—1110 
Auchenahauch Declaration, 937 — 
their reasons for remaining in the 
Kirk, 238— their secession from it, 240 
-—their subsequent subdivisions, sax- 
present state of their church, ib.. — 
works rdating to their history, 942, 
note— their loyalty in xvzs, 967— th^r 
secession from the Kirk, 3^ — their 
testimony agsinst the Seoeaen, 410- 
B 
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on tbe ** CambuBlAng Wark,** 414 — 
thoir loy^^ In 174^ 47a 

Campbell of Calder, ^ 37. 

Campbell of Cossnock, tml and acquittal 
of, vlL 3^. 

Campbell, Itobert, at the coronation of 
James vL, iv. 385. 

Campbell, Lady Agnes, vi. 36, note. 

Campbell, Captain Colin, liis accoaut of 
thu roocpiion of the fugitives from 
Darien in Jamaica, viiL 53, note. 

Campbell, Sir Cohn, becomes surety for 
the M'Douulds, vll. 4x3, note. 

Campbell, Colonel, in 1745, viii. 48a 

C<ampboll, David, of Shawfleld, attack 
on, by a mob, viii. 354. 

Campbell, J. F., ‘Popular Talcs of the 
West Uighlands* by, i. 176. 

Campbell, tlie Provost of Edinburgh, 
measures for its defence in 1715, viii. 
287. 

Campbell of Ardcntinnie, one of the 

ji Union Commissioners, viii 117. 

Campbell of Finab, appointed to roia- 
mand expedition to Darien, viii. 54— 
defeat of the Siioniaids, 57. 

Campbell of Qlenderule, heads the Drcad- 
aibano men in 17x5, ^ii 358. 

Csmitbell of Glenlyon, the agent in the 
uiussacro of Glencoe, vii. 403 ei seq^ 

Campbeirs * Grampians Desolate,* i 18, 
note. 

Camphells, their Increasing power, and 
branches, vL 37— their hatred to the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, vii. 403. 

Gamjts, Roman, in BcoUaiid, i 70 ct seq. 
—their special features, 72 et seq. 

Candida Casa, the, L 43. 

Canisius, the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms of, vi. 7. 

Gannon, Colonel, Irish auxiliaries under, 
at Ellliocraukie, vii, 380— takes com- 
mand after Claverhousu's duaih, 385 — 
force under him, and his movemeuts, 
ib.— movements against the Comor- 
onians at Dunkeld, 387 — his repulse 
there, 389— defeat at the Hnughs of 
Gromdiue, 393. 

Canon - Froroe, tlio siege of, during the 
Great Bohol lion, ii 380, uoU\ 

Canons, the Book of, abolished by As- 
sembly of 1638, vi. 230— and again by 
that of 1639, 272— and Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions, the, xo4->Laud the true 
author of Uiem, 105— tlieir character, 
ib.— imposed by tlio sole authority of 
the king, xxz— course intended by the 
Scots bmops, 1X3. 

Gan^ Andrew, one of the commissioners 
to Aberdeen, vi 333. 

Canterbury, the Arenbishop ol, dainis 
Humemaoy over Scothmd, i 431— his 
polley legacdiim the bishopne of 6t 
Andrews, 422 M seg. — ftr^les be- 
tween, and York for ecclesiastical 
lupremacy, ii 4— Papal boll on be- 


half of Scotland sent to, sxo— difflcul- 
ties of bis Joum^ to the Ung^ ih ei 
Kg.— reversal by him of sentence of 
excommunication on Huntly, vL ». 

Cantyre, tribute exacted by King 
from, ii. 33. 

Canute, bis allegi'd superiority over 
Scotland, i 343. 

Capitals, local, &e., tlie early, ii. 52. 

Capitolinus, Julius, the IlistoTy of, i 33 
and note. 

Cwpock, Thomas, au adherent of the 
Pretender, viii. 464. 

CoractacoB, question as to the received 
history of, l 12. 

CarausiuB, usurpation of the empire by, 
and his overthrow, i 41 — Arthur’s 
Oon ascribed to him, 53— coin oi^ 58. 

Carber Riodba, founder of ^ihe kingdom 
of Dalriada, l 386. 

Carborry Hill, Hie position of the queen 
and Bothw^l at, iv. 24a 

CaidroBS, Lord, at the attack on Dun- 
kold, vii. 388. 

Carey, George, named as husband for 
Queen Mary, v. 244. 

Carey, Sir John* bis report regarding the 
second Bothwell, v. 385— saves the 
two young Ratlivcns at Berwick, 344. 

Carey, »Sir Robert, conveys to James Vl. 
the intelligence of his accession, v. 358 
— his account of Charles 1 . in cliild- 
hood, 389. 

Cargill, Donald, vii. 234 — pronounces 
sentence of excommunication on ilie 
king, 236— his capture and execution, 
238. 

Carham, victory of the Scots at, L 34a 

Carlisle, siege of, by tbe Scots, ii. 197, 
note— Teinoval of Queen Mary to, iv. 
380— necessity of her removal from It^ 
392— trials of rebels after 17x5 viii. 

336 — captured by the Pretender, 463 
-Sieged subsidy from it» 464— recap- 
ture of, 476— trials and executions to, 

cAe, the Bislmp of, in 17x5, vilL 303. 

Carlos, Don, project of marrying Queen 
Mary to, iv. 03 et eeq . — the schema 
broken Ihrougn, 94. 

Carlyle, Dr, bis account of the execution 
of Wilson, viiL 361, note. 

Cormicliaol, Lord, commissioner in the 
Assembly, viL 437, 456. 

Carmichael, Peter, one of the oonsniia- 
tors against Beaton, escapes from 
France, iii 367. 

Carmichael, William, his murder intend- 
ed instead of Sharp's, viL 307 et seg. 

Carmichael, Scots warden of the Border, 
at the Raid of the Bedeswir^ v. xsa. 

Carnegie, Sir D., one of the Octavmns, 

Cam^&, the Earl of, in X71C, viiL 359 
-rising of, 391, 395— his tnu and con- 
demnation, 334— not executed, 336. 
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Carolina, projected emlgmtlon scheme 

to, ViL 91 C 

Carpenter, General, movements against 
the southern Jacobites in 17x5, viU. 
29B, 30X— exrival at Preston, and the 
capitulation there, 31a 


party, tad, 137— a leader in the plot 
against Beaton, 359 — his death in 
Prance, agi. 

CassUls, the Bari of, fraudulent and vio. 


Carpenter, Nathaniel, viiL as. 

Cairawbuigh, the Boman Procolitia, i nity to, v.xxtT 
80, note. 


Canick, the Earl of, his widow the an- 
cestor of Bruce, iL 37, not& 

Carrick, the Countess of. manlage of 
Bruce’s Ihther to, ii. 354, note. 

Garsewell, John, his tran^tion of the 
Book of Common Order into Gaelic, 

ComtiSm, Principal, tortured, viL 538 
—his character, and influence with 
William in., 306 et teq.-^hia father, 
308, note— his Intervention in favour 
of Lord Boas, 347— his alarm as to col- 
lision witli tlie clergy, 455— his con- 
duct on this oocasiou, 456— influence 
of his counsels with the iiasembly 
during the Union agitation, vilL 147 — 
heads deputation to the Court in X7X1, 
aai— frivours toleration to tlio Episco- 
palians, 334— attempt by him to mo- 
dify the form flf the oatlf for the clergy, 
328. 

Carteret, his hostile position toward Scot- 
land, vliL 365. 

Carved woodwork, early, in Scotland, iii. 
436. 

Carvet Sir John, a Bomish priest, treat- 
ment of, iv. XX7. 

Casket letters, the, their discovery, iv. 

2 }a— their history, 253— their publica- 
on by Buchanan, io . — summary of 
their contents, 354 et sey.— the soimets, 
26 x — ^ the asseitlon tliat they were tam- 
pered with, 263— the theory of their 
being forged, and arguments against 
itk 364 — their authenticity not im- 
pugned at the meeting of Uie Estates, 
ib. and note— tlieir affluence in minute 
details as evidence of their authenti- 
city, 305 et seq. — tlielr exact coinci- 
dence, with Craufurd’s testimony, 266 
et aeg.— their general probability, 272— 
if Ibrgcd, who was the foiwr? <&.— im- 
probabiUty of BuchanairB being so, 
373— they are treated by the party in 
power as genuine, 977— the first refer- 
ence to them In the negotiations with 
Engbmd, 404— reference to them In 
Mary’s insmictionB to her commis- 
sioners, 4x6 — letter of the English 
oommissioners to Elizabeth on them, 
428— their formal production before 
the commission, 444— their examina- 
tlou by the Connell, and the report on 
this, 445— negotiations in X582 regard- 
ing them, v. 108. 

CosBiliBy the Earl of, one of the “ assured 
kmls.** lit igo— Joins the national 


nity to, v.xxT. 

Cuasilis, tho Earl of, commissioner to 
Westminster Assembly, vL 381- one of 
ilie conimisBioners from tho Covenan- 
ters to Charles IL, viL 9. 

Castelnau, uonvursailon of Queen Mary 
with, regarding her suitors, iv. 96— 
sent to propose her marria^ to the 
Duke of Anjou, 97— sent as ambassador 
to Queen Mary, and his character, 127 
—interview witli Mary, ib.— statement 
from Ills Memoirs regarding supposed 
daughter of Queen Mary’s by Bothwell, 
iv. 563, iiota 

Castilians, tho party of Grange and Loth- 
ington so called, v. 115. 

Casuocary, the Bonmn fort at, i. 34, 35. 

Castlehill foi-t, i. 34. note. 

Castle Ruthven, seizure of James VI. at, 

V. 186. 

Castle Swoiu, llte mins of, li. xoo, note. 

Castles, baionial, &a, in Scotland, iii. 
433 - 

Catechisms, tho Larger and Shorter, the 
Westminster Assembly’s, vL 40X. 

Caterans, laws against, 11 soa 

Caterthnn, the hill-fort of, l 84. 

Cathedral cities, origin of, li, 86. 

Catherine of 3 Iedicl, dubious policy of, in 
France, iv. 68— her antagonism to the 
Guises, 02 — opposes Uio marriage of 
Queen Ma^to Don Curios, fb.— project 
for interview with Philip II., 03— her 
duplicity, 94— continued op])osition to 
tliu Spanish marriage, 97— withholds 
aid from Mary, 127— her rouforcuce 
with Alva, and formation of the league, 
X32— her enmity to Quecu Mary, 393, 
378— her death, v. 268. 

Catherine of Spain, her marriage to Prince 
Arthur, iiL 54 — and afterwards to 
Henry VIII., tb. 

Catholic league, formation of the, iv. 133 


— danger to Englfind from it, v. 2261 

'* Catroir,” tlie, an ancient wall in Scot- 
land, 1. 99. 

* Causes of the Lord’s Wrath,’ the, viL 34 
etseq. 

Cavaliers of the norUi, the, commence 
actual hostilities, vL 246 — march 
southward, hut disiierse, 347 — march 
of Montrose against them, ib. 

Caves, ortifluia], at Hawthomden, Ac., L 
xox. 

Caw Mills, or Edrlngton Castle, negotia- 
tions regarding, IIL 155. 

C^il, see BuTlelgh. 

Cecil, the younger, eorrespondenoe with 
James VI. regarding the meceasloD, 
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V. «5s il MQ.— hlfl reception of James 
VL at ThMbuldi^ 369 ctsM. 

CeoUia. the Princess of England, be- 
trothed to James IV.. UL zB. 

Cdestina Fop^ Palladius sent as bishop 
to the Scots vijt L 938. 

Celibacy not adhered to among tlie Cul- 
dees, L 308. 

Celtic civilisation in Ireland, the early, 
and its charactorlstics, i ^4— the early 
literature, 995 — races, Dniidism, as ' 
their supposed religion, 910— and Teu- 
tonic races, division between, in Scot- 
land, iL 389— races of Ireland, their 
treatment and character, vi. 341 et aeq. 
—usages, gradual disappearance of, as 
regards ^vemment, ii. 57. 

Celts, characteristics of their luigrations 
and settlements, i 905— long reticence 
of Norse superstitions among them. 
933— their long resistance to the feudal 
system, 362 — their ready subservience 
^ the Normans, it 16— their enmity to 
the Lowlandera, 948. 

Cdts or hatchets, stone, L zz6, 1x9. 

Censorship of tlie press, attempts of the 
BeformM Church to establish, iv. 391. 

Ceolfrid, Abbo^ on the tonsure, i. 273— 
his letter to King Naitan, 274. 

Cerbeil, the treaty of, ii. 297. * 

Ceremonies, the Millenary petition 
against, v. 493. 

Ghauner, James, during interview with 
the queen-regent, ill. 347. 

Chalmers, Celtic names of rivers from, i. 
z8K note— Celtic origin given to names 
of Fictish kings, 199, note— on the sup- 
posed ormoriu bearings of WiUiam the 


T^on , 445, note. 

Chambered cairns in Scotland, I lox el 
sea. — apparent connection of the 
“ Druldiccd ” stones witli them, 137. 

Chamberlain, the Lord, his duties wiUi 
regard to uie corporations, ii. 87. 

Chambers, David, on oniissnry of Queen 
Mary's, Iv. zx 9— joins the queen after 
her maiilage, 125— denounced in Uie 
placards as one of Damley's murderei's, 
196— rewards conferred by Parliament 
on him, 9x9. 

Ghamploin, his discoveries in America, 
vL 65. 

Chancellorship, tlie^ latterly monopolised 
by Churchmen, iii. 313. 

“ Copter of Mitton," the, ii. 281. 

Qiarlemagne, Influence of his woi's as re- 
gards the Norse migrations, L 303— 
capitulary of, againstlxuming the dead, 
Z08, and note— laws attributed to, ii. 58. 

Charles I., his birth, v. 353— extracts 
from his early letters, &c., 385-1118 
ear^ life, 388 et se^ — created Duke of 
Turk, 390— hiSiaccession and tone of 
hia rei^ tL 73 et Mg.— his inurrlage, 
y^meaaures for resumption of Chun'h 
revenues, 7$ et Mg.— terms of his "Re- 


vocation," ih.— eflbrts to cany it out^ 
76— meaaurea against lecoaonts, 80 st 
Mg.— the final amangementa, 89-bfi 
probable nltiniate deaigaa* 83--lile sab- 
sequent vindication, 84— at the Par- 
liament of 1633, 87 et seg.— the " Suppli- 
cation,” and his reception of it, 88 cl 
Mg.— visit to ScoUand, 90— his corona- 
tion, 9x— luoasuros reK^jrding clerical 
dress, 92— return to London, 93— the 
Supplication refused, and trial of Bal- 
menuoch, 9^ et mo.— formation of dio- 
cese of Edinburg, 98 — Archbishop 
Sjmttiswood appoint^ Chancellor,^ 
—the Canons, 104- they imposed by 
hla sole anthorily, zxo-^thoring ele- 
ments of hostility, 1x3— Land’s Liturgy 
and tlie attempt to introduce it, 225— 
the procliunatlou enforcbig it, z^— 
continued attempts to enforce the Ser- 
vice-book, 158 et seg.— proclamations 
against the Supplicants, Ac. . 264 et eeq. 
—instructions to the Council regarding 
the Supplication. Ac., z68— proclama- 
tion, 275— fresh proclamation, and its 
reception, 27^ et Mg.— the Covenant, 
X83 et eeg.— refuses to receive tlie Sup- 
pheation, x88— Ilamiltcn sent as com- 
inisaioner, 289— terms f>roposod by the 
latter, 193 — spies ol the Covenant^ on 
him, 195— his proclamation, 196— com- 
promise proposed, 200— policy revealed 
m his secret lustructions to Hamilton, 
ib. et eeq. — entire surrender of the 
points in dispute, 202— appointment of 
Huntly hiR lieutenant, 215 — wltii- 
drawal of his conimiusioner from tlie 
Assembly, 229— first actual conflict in 
the war, 246— preparations against tlie 
Coveuanters, 255— want of resources, 
256— assembling of forces, A':., 2^7— 
proclamation, which the authorities 
refuse td receive, 250— protl unation on 
the marcli to the Border, 263— his ad- 
vance to the Border, 265— his position, 
{&.— attempts at mediatiou, ib. et eeq.— 
his attendwee at the conferences of the 
commissionors, 267— the pacification of 
Berwick, 26S et seg.— alleged attempt to 
kidnap tlie Covenanting leaders, 269— 
his duplicity in the padfleation, 970, 
et Mg.— documents proving his dupli- 
city toward tlie Covenanters, 973 — 
Ills Short and Large DeclarationB, and 
tlie Assembly's answer, 275 et eeg. — 
struggle with the Parliament of 2640, 
280 et Mg.— his position with regard to 
it, 284 et Mg.— his Large Declaration 
denounced by Pailiament, 287 — dis- 
covers tlie negotiations of the Cove- 
nanters witli France 988— r'^lease of 
Loudfm, 993—016 " Short Parliament,” 
294— hosOJities renewed, 301— agrees 
to treat, 309— the treaty of Kipon, 3x0 
et Mg.— oontinuation of his Declaration, 
Sx^proposes transferring the confer- 
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noe to Torki 315— 4 t removed to Lou- 
don, 3x6— the impeaolmient of Btraf- 
ibid, 3z8--ooneli]ilon of the treaty, 390 
a Mg.— Ida vielt to Hootland, 39«— 
meeting of FaiUament, ib. et tag.— nia 
speech, 326— cuttailing of the preroga- 
tive by the Parliameut, 329 — secret 
correspondence of Montrose with him, 
33X— the Incident," 334 et seg.— the 
reb^lon in Ireland, 340— his intended 
employment of Irish against the Boots, 
343— his supposed commission to Sir 
Fhelim O’Neil, 344— commencement of 
hostilities with ue English Parliament, 
359— hostilities resumed by the Scots, 
356— battle of Marston Moor, 361— sur- 
renders to the Scuts, 404— removed to 
Newcastle, and his aiscussion with 
Hendersofl, tb. et mo.— his residence in 
the Scots camp, and dismissal of Mon- 
trose, 407— motives of the Scots in re- 
taining him. 408 — circumstances of 
their surrender of him, ib. et seg.— his 
seizure by Joyce on behall of Uxe army, 
409— the “ Engagement ’* at Newport, 
tb.— rising of the Engagers on his be- 
half, and their defeat, 4x0 et seg.— his 
execution, 417— views in Scotland on 
it, ib. et seg. * • 

Charles 11 . proclaimed at Edinburgh, vi. 
4x9— urges on Montroso llu* invasion of 
SooUand, viL 4— commissioners from 
the Covenanters to him, and treaty, 9 
et Mg.— he accepts the Covenant, X3— 
landing in Scotl^d, X4— dealniguof the 
Covenanting leaders vritb him, 17 et eeg 
-signs their declaration, x8— day o1 
fasting, 19— removed to Dunfermline, 
90 — his evasion from Cie Covenanlcrs, 
and recaptore, 31— coronation at Scone, 
39— again signs the Covenant, 33-yhiB 
flight from Worcester, 41— pieucaim’s 
eiroedition in his favour, G8— his arri- 
val in London, and recejition, 119 — re- 
joicings in Scotland, tb., note— suppli- 
cation of the Covenanters to him, 193— 
caoBes of his hatred to them, 127— de- 
putation from the Scots clerg\, 128— 
the Earl of Middleton appointed High 
Commissioner, 143— the Act Bcscis- 
sory, ib.— restoration of ^iscopocy, 
X45 et uq. — creation of Privy Council, 
148— execution of Argyle, Warriston, 
&o., X49 et Mg.— the Act of Indem- 
nity, X49 et eeq.j 157 et eeg. — mea- 
sures against the Covenanters, 158 
et seg.— tne Court of High Commission, 
x6x et seg.— the struggle between Mid- 
dleton and Lauderdale, and fall of the 
former, 162 et seg.- his treatment of the 
BiUetdng Act, x66— the rising in the 
wes^ and its suppression, 170 et seg.— 
the Indulgence 177— measures of re- 
pnaaion. 187 et seg.— encroachments on 
the municipalities, 193— the murder of 
Sbup, bo6 et seg.— the insurrection at 


Loudon Hill, 99s et seg.— doolawtion of 
the Covenanters aoainst him, 935— ex« 
oommunicated by them, aad-^oreased 
severities in Sootland, 938— the Suooea* 
Sion and Test Acts, gix— the Byehonse 
and Assassination plots, 945— bis death, 
957. 

Charles the Bold and Louis XL, the 
meeting between, lit 170. 

Charles IL of Spam, intngaes regarding 
the BUCooBslon to. vliL ad 
Charles V. of France, emnsssy from, to 
Scotland, ii. 35a 

Charles IX, suggested maxrisgo of^ to 
Queen Mary, iv. 98— at the oonferenoes 
between his molner and Alva, 135— Ap- 
peal from Queen Mary to him for aid, 
387. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, threatened in- 
vasion by, 1716, viii. 339. 

Charlc.B, the Archduke, proposed aa hus- 
band to Queen Mary, iv. 95, 96. 
diaries Edward, the first rumours re- 
garding his landii^, vlil. 431 — his 
VIC.W8, &C., 432— Bails for Scotland, 433 
—landing, 434— his first reception, ^5 
—on the mainland, 436 — joined by 
• Clanranald, L ocMei^^ &fe, ^7 

to the £owIaiuls, 44x’^et sen.— enters 
Perth, 442— contrast to his father, ib. 
et seq. — capture of Edinhuigb, 449 et 
seg. —at Hoiyiood, 451 — march to 
Prestonpans, 452— the battle, 453 et 
seq. — return to Edinburgh and life 
there, 458— accessions of force, 459— 
attempted investment of tlie castle, 
460, 461— the march to England, 46X— 
Ills force, 462— captures Coiiisle, 463— 
the march toward London, 465 etseq.— 
reception at Preston, 466— and Man- 
uhestor, ib.— arrival at Derby, 467— the 
retreat, 475— recsjiture of CarJible, 477 
— contributions levied on Dumfries and 
Glasgow, 478 et seg.— battle of Falkirk, 
48X — continued retreat, 483 — opera- 
tions at Inverness, Ac., 484 et seq.— 
movement toward Cullodon, 487— the 
battle, 489 et stg.— his flighty 49a— his 
after adventures and escape, 498 et seq. 
Charterhouse Monastery, Perth, destroy- 
ed by the Reformers, iii. 352. 

Chartem of the Forest, the,!. 434— speci- 
alities of early, as indicating tlie germ 
of Parliament} il. 8a. 

Chartley, Queen Mary's removal to, and 
the trap laid for Iter there, v. 250 et 
seq. 

diBsles, M., on Die poems ascribed to 
Queen Mary, iv. 262, note. 

CiiBStellar accompanies Queen Maiy to 
Scotland, iv. x8— Branttaurs oooount 
of him, 86 — his attempts on Queen 
Mary, 87— his exaention, 88. 
Chatelherault, dukedom tO, coniiened on 
Airao, iiL 983. 
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Chaiolheruilt» the Duke oi; alleged oon- 
■piracy for seizure of tite queen, iv. xsx 
— at nnt Joins the confoderatea, but 
aftcffwarda vithdiaws, 125— one of the 
Council of Regency on Mary's abdica- 
tion, 279— his iiosition as regards Uie 
succession, v. 3~his retuni to Scot- 
land as head of the queen's party, ih. 
—placed under restraint by M urray, 6— 
in Rdinburgh Castle, 28— his death, and 
reversion of his dukedom to Franco, 
165. Bee also Arran. 

Chatsworih, Queen Mary's imprisonment 
at, V. saB. 

Ghattan, the clan, desertion of Hunily 
by, iv. sa 

Chepmon, Walter, the first Scots printer, 
iiL 424. 

Ghescin, secret emissary of Queen Mary, 
Iv. 9& xzx 

Chevy Chase, the ballad of, li. 365. 

CJiiosly of Dairy, murder of Sir (icoige 
Loclfoart by, vil. 340. 

Chinese seals, number of, in Ireland, i 
49. note. 

Chisnolmo, William, sent to France on 
Queen Mary's inamngc to Botlnvell, 
and her instructions to liim regaiding 
it, iv. 220. ^ 

Chollerford, tliu Tyne crohsed by the 
Roman wall at, i. 25. 

Christian, King of Denmark, claim of 
tribute for tlie Western Isles by, liL 
8— marriage of his dauglitcT to James 
IIL, ih.— Orkney and Bhetland pledged 
for her dowry, 9. 

Christian Knowledge Propagation So- 
ciety, the Scots, viii. 429. 

Christianity, first notices of, in connec- 
tion with Britain, L 42— absence of 
relics among Roman remains in Scot- 
land, 68— its state among the Human- 
ised Britons, X79— the struggle between 
It and pagamism, 2x7— early, in Scot- 
land, 234— that under tlio Romans, ib. 
—its es^ction, 235— the Scoto-Irish 
Church, 239 wg.— St Golumba, 246 et 
- early constitution, &a, of the 
Cburch, asoetaeq. — ^the successors, &C., 
of St Golumba, 258— character of that 
of the Norsemen, 315— scanty notices 
regarding it subsequout to Adamiian, 
389— ifo continued existence, 390. 
Christie’s WilL” the seizure of Gibson 
of Dune by, ri. x8. 

Christie, Henry, his collection of stone 
weapons, L X19. 

Christmas, opposition to its observance 
in Seotiana, vi. 54. 

' Christ's Kirk on tlio Green,' tlie sup- 
posed authoTshto of, iii. x34. 

dunmiolers, the, their untrustworthlness 
as xeipuxlB the disputed succession, ii. 
XZ5— want oi; In Beotland, iiL 4x1. 

Chuioli, the, among the Romanised Brit- 
ons, L 179 ef aeg.— its early state in 


Ireland, 202— the early. Its Inoomplete 
oiganlsation, 245, not^its consttta- 
tion, govenunent, &e., under Bt Golum* 
baand his sucoessora, 250 etseg.— dark 
period subsequent to Bt Adamnan, 389 
-its position subsequent to this, 301— 
traditional lists of olshops, spixncas 
laws, &C., ib. et Mg.— notices, 8^, dur- 
ing the dark period, ib. — inquests 
by July, 30a— the Culdoes, investiga- 
tion as to their i>osition, organisation, 
&c., 393 et Mg.— its rehitionB at thie 
time to the Church of Rome, 396— first 
notice of bishops, ib. — terms of the 
treaty of Falaise regarding it, il 3— 
settlement of various difoculties re- 
garding it under Alexander III., 37 et 
eeg. — its independence asserted and 
Recuied, 39 et Mg.— its pdibitiou and in- 
fluence at ilic iWe of the great war, 
207 et Mg.— its views as regards mar- 
riage, 346 et Mg., iii. 314 et Mg.— 
early books of devotion, 328 — Acts 
regiudieg it in the reign of James IV., 
40— review of its state at the time 
of the Beformation, 307 et seg.— views 
of tlio nobility as reg^s its posses- 
sions, 3T1— its powers, 313— Its prac- 
tical contrd! over simcession, 3x6- 
power given to it by excommimlcation, 
3x7— the levying of tithes, 323— other 
dues exacted, i&.— effect of these things 
with regard to the Reformation, 324— 
its internal state, 32c 
Church, the Reformed, its organisation, 
IV. 310— its position from 1560 to 1567, 
16.— the Act of 1560 never received the 
queen’s assent, 320 — position of au- 
tliority nadually taken up by it, <6.— 
acts of discipline, ib.— attempt at cen- 
sorship of the press, 321- d^'scipllne 
enforce]^ over the nobuity, ^22— at- 
tempts to secure the leveuacs of the 
old Church for ecclesiastical purposes, 
ib. et seg.— the system of lay eldership 
in it, its causes and eflisets, 323— re- 
solutions at Assembly of 1567 r^aiding 
endowment of the cier(^. 324— appro- 
l^riation by Parliament of the *'tiuxd8,’' 
325— difficulties of the clergy in secur- 
ing their rights, fb.— their distressed 
condition, 326— gradual completion of 
its oiganisatioii, ib.— the superinten- 
dents and their fmictions, 327— Jealousy 
of the dignitaries of the old Church, 
328— form of worship, ib.— use of tiie 
]^glisli Common Prayer, 330 — the 
Geneva Liturgy, 331 et Mg.— readers and 
ministers, 344— measures for religious 
iustructiou of the Highlanders, 348 et 
Mg. — vocal music, 350 et aeq. — the 
churches, 353— its stractaxe unehaag^ 
to X572, V. 74— retention of titniar 
bi^ops, abbora &C., ib. Knox 

not opposed to uil^ 7e— If orton's dlffl- 
Gulties with it^ z4x— the lystem of lay 
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ddatidilp, Z49' attempts to force It on 
Horton, 143 et aog.— denunolationB of 
prevalent imnuaililty, 144 tt teq. — 
BumptoaiT la^ ib.— these adopted 
ftom the English Puritans, 145— xmeo- 
tion by the State of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, 146 — first demonstrations 
B^dnst Prelacy, ib.— the bishops ar- 
rugned before the Assembly, 147 — 
dlscnssions as to their lawfhmess, 148 
— eflbct of the St Bartholomew Mas- 


sacre, fb.— scheme of Morton regarding 
its secular endowment, zso—dedara- 
tion against Episcopacy, 309— Second 


Book of Discipline, ib.~-lt rejected by 
Parliament* 304— It now Presbyterian, 
ib. — commencement of war against 
Eplscopa^, 305— the Second Gonies- 
flion or Piret Covenant, so6— enforce- 
ment of disciplino, so8— prooeedlncs 
against the bishops, S09— formal aboli- 
tion of Episcoiucy, 377 et aeg.—Act for 
enforcing discipline, 399 — its trium- 
phant position in X595, 397 — account 
of a revival, 300— cleric^ spies placed 
over the Popish lords, ^3— discipline, 
303— Influence of tlie fiampton Couri 
conference on it, 423 et aeq.— the High 
party and their position, 431 — their 
manifesto, 433 et eeq. — ^tho question os 
to Oenersl Assemblies and the power of 
the Grown, 433— Assembly called by 
the High party at Aberdeen, ib.— this 
denounced by the Crown, ib.— trial of 
the leaders, 435— restoration of Epis- 
copacy, 44X et seg.— difficulties about 
revenues, Ac., 444— the Five Articles 
of Pertli, vL 47 et «eg. — ^measures of 
Charles 1 . for resumption of revenues, 

S ; et seg.— Laud’s Canons, their recep- 
on, Ac., X04 et seg.— the Liturgies m 
use before Laud’s, 1x4 et eeq. — Laud’s, 
195 et seg.— Cromwell’s measures for its 
reconstruction, viL 64— relations of the 
Oomeronians to it, 3x3— settlement of 
the, postponed by we Estates, 335— 
setwment of the, after the Bevolution, 
4x9 — difficulties attending it, ib. — 
l^lscopaGw in the north, ib. — divided 
state of the Presbyterians, 430— pro- 
ceedlnga of the Convention regarding 
thebiwops, 43Z— removals of Ei^scop^ 
deigy, 433— views of the king, 434— 
Act abolishing Episcopacy, 495— pro- 
posed General Assembly, 436— restora- 
tion of evicted bleigy, 438— the Stan- 
dards, 439 — dissatisuidion of tlie 
Cameromons, 431— artificial character 
of the final adjustment, 433 — subse- 
quent policy of the Government toward 
iw 435— General Assembly of X690, 437 
—reconstructive arrangements, 441— 
the Patronage question, 443 et seg.— 
provision for purchase of patronages, 
444— reasons for discouziigi^ popular 
selection of deigymen, 446— Umverslty 


Test Ao^ 447— measoies of the Grown 
to preaenre oontrol of 448— increas- 
ing irritation against the measures of 
the down, 45a— dose of the struggle 
between It and the klng^ 458— its nla- 
tlve strength after the eettlement in 
the south and the north. 460 et teq.^ 
its state before the aetOement aa to 
Utuigy, Church oourte, Ac., 463 ef seg. 
—absence of ability in it after we Re- 
volution eettlement, 465 et seg.— unre- 
pieaented In the Union Gonmiiaaion, 
vlil. 1x7— its increasing strength, 917 
— deputation to London in 17x1, 333— 
oath required to be taken by its dergy, 
995 — measures against this, 337— and 
against the Patronage Act, 339 — parties 
in at this time, 939— the No^orors or 
** Nona,” 334— secession of the Camer- 
onians, 240— symiiathisers in it with 
the C^eronlans, 379— superstitions 
prevalent in it, 38^its increasingly 
pacific character, 384 — deputation for 
redress of grievances, 385— the jtu da- 
volutumt 386 — efforts for restoration 
of discipline, 388 — decrease of tliu 
Covenanting party, 396 — increasing 
tnodoration in the Assembly, 397 — 
the provincial courts, 398 — the 
Simson heresy, 399 — the ** Marrow 
Controversy,” 400 et seq. — the Seces- 
sion, 403 et seq. — that of the Relief 
Church, 413 — tlial '^f ihe Olassilos, 
4 ^ 7 * 

Church of England Security Act, the, 
viii. Z9Z. 

Church courts, their prooese against 
heresy, and cause of we ignorance re- 
garding it, iii. 30X et seq. 

Cliurch lands, their early cultivation, 
Ac., i. 401— rating of them in the time 
of Alexander 111 ., 11 . 37. 

Church property, sdzure, Ac., of, by the 
nobility, iv. 37 et seg.— arran^monts 
made regarding it* 39 et seg.— Its ap- 
propriation by tlie nobility, and the 
attempts of the Reformed cleigy to 
obtain its redevotion to ecclesiaeiical 
purposes, 332 et seg. 

Churchmen, seignorial rights conferred 
on, ii 55 

Cinerary urns, early notices of, 1 . 105, 
note. 

Circuit courts of Scotland, thdr origin, 
1. 363. 

Cists or stone coffins, see Elsta. 

Cities, cathedral, ii. 86. 

Civil law, the, rejeoted In England and 
accepted in Scotland, iil. 390. 

Civil power, the Second Bode of Diaci- 
pltne on it, v. 903. 

Civitas, or city of we Romana, un- 
known in Britain, U. 86. 

Clackmannan Caatl^ style off liL 434. 

«* Claim of Right*” the, of the Sbola 
Estates, vil 390 et seg. 
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Oiao Quele« &c., tbe combat of the, at 
PeruL, iL 37a 

Claoianaia, the chief oL killed at Sheriff- 
molr, vhL 390— at met opposes the 
Fretender’^iroject. 436— Joins hinL 437. 

OianHi.iiii.w Itignianaers, uie, at 
crankie, vii. 38a 

Claiendon on ttio reception at Coiirtof the 
news of the first religious disturbances, 
vL 158— on the release of Loudon, 993, 
note — on the Short Parliament, 394 
—his account of the Scots preachers in 
London, 317— and of the incident," 
337 — on the alleged ooniinission to 
(TNeil, 344, 345, note. 

Class contests, absence of, in ScoUaud, 
111. 399. 

Classic art, absence of Indications of, in 
the sculptured stones, i. 156. 

Classical myiliology, attempt to refer tliat 
of the Norsemen to, L 230. 

Claudian, notices of the firitoiis from, i 
498. note— and of Uio Scots, 204. 

Claudius, the annexation of England be* 
gun under, i. s. 

Glaverhouse, see Graham. 

** Cleanse the Causeway," street combat 
caUed, iiL 95. 

Cledran, vitrified fort at, i. 88, note. 

Cleland, Wm., present at Drumclog, • fli 
51a — ^LicuL -(Lionel of the Caiitcronian 
regiment, 335— heads tlie Caineronians, 
386— the defence of Dunkeld, 387 et geq. 
-his death there, 380. 

Clement, Dr, his work on the ships of 
the Norsemen, t 307, note. 

Cleigy, the, give in tlieir odlierence to 
Bntco, ii. 257— tlieir disregard of oaths, 
359— their views as to executions for 
heresy, ill 301— tlieir condition at the 
time of the llcfonnation, 307 — luxury 
and profligacy, 308— prev^unce of con- 
cubinage, ih— light in whicli this was 
regards, 309 — dissensions between 
them and we nobility regarding the 
Book of Discipline, iv. 34— efforts to 
■ecuie provision for thorn, 36— oiiange* 
ments made regarding tins, 39— tlioir 
disaatisfiustlon, 41 — the allowances 
fixed, ib. -provision made by Parlia- 
ment for them, 334— tlieir diffloultles 
In securing it, and distress in conse- 
quence, 395 et —their position in the 

north under Eiuntly durixm tlie civil 
war, V. 68— convention at Leith, and 
their proceedings with regard to Epis- 
copacy, &c., 75— Morton's scheme re- 
nrdlng their stipends, 150 et aeq.— 
uielT position at this time, 151 , note— 
their conduct with regard to Queen 
' Mary at the time of her deatli, 961 — 
their prooeedJngB, ^o., on the approacl] 
of the AnnadiL 965— their answer to 
Jamaa VL in relation to BothweU's at- 
fempta, 384 — permanent council at 
Bdlnbiiii^, and its proceedings, 303— 


report of the Assembly on them, 306 
et Mo.— their ‘‘DedUnatonr** of we 
kin£^s Juriediotion, 309— views taken 
by them as to the Gowile Conspiracy, 
338 et ssq.— thtir disposition and views 
on the Beetoxation, viL 137 et eeg.— 
their ejection after the Restoration, x6a 
—deprivation oL for reflising to pray 
for William and Mary, 397- threat- 
ened collision with the Crown regard- 
X ing the Oath of Assurance, 455— re- 
storation of concord, 458— the Presby- 
terian and Episcopalian, after the 
Revolution settlumentw ib. et eeq. — 
tlie oath imposed on them, 17x2, viii. 
325 

Clerical dress. Act of Parliaiiiont of 1633 
regarding it, vL 88— proceedings of tne 
93f 93i 94- 

Cliflbrd, capture of Douglas Castle from, 
iL 253— defeat of, at Bannockburn, 265. 

CJlfforrl, an English spy, iiL 173. 

Clifford, Lady, on the (Scots m England, 
V. 396. 

Cliftou, action at, in 1745, viii. 476. 

Clinton and Saye. Lord, a membw of the 
commission on*Queeu Mary, iv. 431. 

Clontarf, battle of, L 328. 

Closebum CasU^, I'cmain^of, IL 08, note. 

' Cloud of Witnesses,' the, viL 5M. 

Club," tlie, the pai'liarnentary migoiity 
under William Ul. called, vii. 334. 

Goal, early use of, in Scotland, iiL 447. 

Co-oi-b, the, in the eoily Irish Churcui, L 

Coi^rone, the fhvourite of James IIL, 
iiL 34— the char^ against him, 25- 
executed at Lauder, 37. 

Cockbum, tiir James, one of Mary's com- 
missioners at York, iv. 4x5. 

Cockbum Law, so-called Danish burgh 
on, L 95, 

CocklawB Tower, besieged bytiie Percyq, 
iL 381. 

Coinage, regulation of, under James L, 
iL 400 — uniform introduced by the 
Union, viii. 131 — tbe debate in the 
Scots Parliament on it, xm 

Coins, Roman, found in Scotiond, L 58. 

Coke, Sir R, on the Reglam Mi^eatatem, 
iL 59 et ssq.— the safe-conduct to the 
Scots commissioners signed by him, 
vL 366. 

Coldbranspath, Ac., destroyed by the 
English, iiL X53. 

Coldingham, Priory of, founded by King 
Edgar, L 441— destr^ed by Hertford, 
IiL 348— its remains, iL 104. 

** College," the, in the ^ts Choidi, and 
its o&erents, viii. 433 et aeq. 

Colliers, serfdom of the, vliL 59a 

Colman, Bishop of Northumbna» t 37z. 

Cologne, its antiquity as a mimoipality 
L 67. 

Colonies, defects of tbe early Bkltiib 
vUL 43. 
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OolumlMmua, hU adherence to the Scoto- 
Triah Baattf f i. 968. 

Oolumblte Camreb, diapnlea between it 
and the Boman as regards JSaster, Aia, 
L 367 St UQ. 

ColTlUe, Joh^ hia letters, and sketch of 
hia ciueer. x6. note. 

Colville, william, agent of the Cove- 
nanters in France, vi. s88. 

Colville or Calvin, see Calvin. 

Commerce of the country before the 
great war, ii. 107— extension of, influ- 
ence of Scoilana’s deaiie for, in rela- 
tion to the Union, viiL 3. 

Commercial regulations, debates on the 
Union ancles regarding, vlii. 154. 

Commissaiy Court, its establistimont, iv. 
3x8. 

Commisslofi of Grievances, court called 
the, vL 76. 

Commission of inquiry at York, tlie Eng- 
lish members, iv. 4x4— Queen Mary’s, 
415 — the commissioners from the 
king’s party, and tlicir Instructions, 
4x7— instructions to the English com- 
missioners, ib . — discussion regarding 
the course to be taken should the 
alleged crimes be proved against Queen 
Maxy, 4x8^ the supariority question. 


J si — concealment of it firom the Scots, 
!i.— tlicir reception of it, 42a— iirelim- 
inaty diseuasion, 424— opening state- 
ments on both sides, 435— the Ar- 
ticles" of Murray ns to the course 
should the crime ho proved, 426—letter 
of the English commissioners to Eliza- 
beth, 437— her answer, 429— fresh in- 
stnictions from Elizabeth, 430— confer- 
ence removed to Ijondou, 43X — new 
English members appointed, th— for- 
mal accusation of the queen, and pro- 
duction of the casket letters, 440 et seg. 
—the “ Book of Articles ’’ against her, 
443— the report on the casket h'tters, 
444 et seg. — examiiuitiou of Craufurd 
before them, 449 et aeq.— offers made to 
Mary with regard to her exculpation, 
453— counter- charge brought by her 
against Murray, &o., 454— terms of ad- 

S ient proposed by Queen Eliza- 
45fl— fluid Judgment of the com- 
on, 460— its termination, 46X. 

*■ Committee of Estates," appointment of 
th^ vL 388— after the Bwtoration, vii. 
zsx— committal of Bemonatrant cleigy 
by th Ain , 135. 

« Committee of Improvements," in con- 
nection with the Darien scheme, vilL 

'^mmlttee of the Arlides” in tlie 
Scots Eistates, ill. 3001 
“ Committee of VisitaHon," appointment 
of, hy the General Assembly, viL 44a— 
reslBtsnce to it in the north, 460 et mq, 
Gommodna, outbreak of the Caledoniana 
in hii leign, L 38. 


Common Order, the Book of, see Book. 

Communion, regulationa of the Five Ar- 
ticles regarding, vi 48, 5a— aervloa, 
laud’s Mn.'nMMi m the. z20 et sea. 

Commutation of tithes in mtland, the, 
vL 8x 

* Complaynt of Scotland,’ the, lit 4x7^ 
Leym'a reprint of It, ib., note. 

Compurgation, the ancient law oi; ii 66. 

Comyn, Robert the founder of the 
family, i. 374. 

Comyn, John, one of the oommissioners 
at Salisbury, iL 47^ummoned to the 
meotiiig of barons at Morham, X17— 
nature of liis claim to the crown, zs^ 
accepts Edward’s superiority, 134 — 
raids against England directed ly, 167 
—one of the guardians of the klnroom, 
302 — attempt to defend Stirling i^tle 
by, 320— capitulates to Edward, 224— 
nature of his claim to tlie crown, and 
his competition witli Bruce, 236 et seg. 
—his slaughter, 239. 

OomyuB, the, during the reign of Hen*y 
III., iL 25. 

Couall, King of Dalrioda, L 287. 

Cniian, traditional Bishop of the Isles, L 
39 »- 

CuncrcBcault, the Bicur de, iii 45, 47. 

Conculniiago, prevalence of, among the 
clergy before the Beformatlon, and 
bow regarded, iii 308 et seg. 

CondA the rrince of, ^iroposod as hus- 
band to Queen Moiy, iv. 96. 

Cundlead, an Irish biuop, legend of, i. 
244. 

Confederate lords, the, meeting of, at 
Paisley, iv. 125- their reception In 
Edinburgh, and retreat to Dumfries, 
ib.— their flight into England, XB9>-«re 
disavowed by Elizabeth, xsa— their re- 
turn from banislimcnt after Bizzio’s 
murder, 150— their bond, 154 — their 
danger after the queen’s escuie from 
Ilolyrood, 156— they flee to ^gland, 
157 — remissions granted, ib. — their 
dealings with Queen Elizabeth, 335— 
Edinburgh Castle acquired by them, 336 
—their entry into the town, 237— as- 
sume tlie machinery of government, ib. 
— ^their manifesto, 338— march agaixial 
BothweU, 330-- their forces ib,— their 
])Osition atcarbeny, 340— -Le Croc’s 
attempts to mediate, 241 tt the 
other coniiaronces, 345 ei «».— flight of 
BothweU and surrender 01 the queen, 
346— her threats during the return to 
Edinburgh, 348— their flirt views re- 
garding the queen, 351— they resolve 
on her imprisonment 353— remove her 
to Lochlevaii, ib.— they act On tte cas- 
ket letters as gennJne^ 377— eokn]^ the 
abdication of the queen, w8-^ar pzo- 
oeodings after the queen's ibdiOBBOB, 
sSosi asq.— the provuionBliegBney, aSi 
—coronation of the prince, aSa-^elr 
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modamatloup 385— ihoir answer to the 
demands of the English ambassador, 

OcSSssion of Faith, the, its acceptance 

S ' the Reforming nobility, It. 34— in 
e Book of Common Older, 334— the 
Second, King’s, or Negative, v. ao6 et 
SBg.— 'the Westminster Assembly’s, vl 
461— ^opted by the Parliament of 

Ck)^^mltif, of the Assembly of 2693 

regarding it^ viL 457. 

Cionindricus, tradinonal Bishop of the 
Isles, i. 3pz. 

Consanguinity, restriction of, stretched 
by the ole^ and canon lawyers, iL 

« ^onserv^r of ^viloges,” offico of, iiL 
438. 

Consistozlal Court, tho, restored by Queen 
Mai^, Iv. 2x9- protest of tlie Assombly 
against tliis, 220. 

Constable, Sir li, his account of Sussex’s 
ravages in Scotland, v. 24. 

Constantine, a claimant for the empire in 
Britain. L 47. 

Constantine, King, killed by the Norse- 
men, L 33a 

Constantine, III., defeat of Norsemen \Q, 
I 332— defeated m Nortluinibria, -335 
— ^becomes Abbot of St Andrews, 336. 
Constantine, sucuessor of Kenneth UI., 
i. 340, 

Constantine, a leader of tlie Britons of 
Strathclyde, i. 280. 

ConstantiuB Chlorus, the recovery of 
Britain by, i. 42. 

Contentus, traditiona Bishop of the 
Isles, 1. 3 QT. 

Continent, the Scots religious houses on 
the, L 407. 

Conventicles, Act against, vii. 178. 
Convention of Royal Bui^s, tlie, ii. 91. 
Convention Parliament, see Parliament 
Conway, Lord, forces under him, vi. loz 
- -his defeat at Newbum, 303 et seq. 
Cooking-pots, ancient bronze i 221 — 
utenuls, Roman, 57. 

Cope, Sir John, commands in ScoUand 
& i745f 440— his march north, ih. 

et a^.— contempt already felt for him, 
445'--aiTlvBl at Bunbar, 452— march to 
Fxestonpana, 452 —his defeat, 453 et 

Oqp&hagei^w^stoMtmplementa in the 
mnseum of, L 224, 2x8 et aeq. 

Coquet Island token by the Scots, vL 358. 
OornrednsOaldus of Buchanan identified 
with OalgacoB, f. xa, note. 

Corchester, the Roman Corstopicuro, i. 
ao^ note. 

Omporation, the scheme of the, applied 
by the Roman Church to the monastic 
oidstB, 1. 394. 

Ooipomti^ xise, Ac., of, In Scotland, 
ii. 83 seg.— their early privileges, 93 


— viciBBitndes they have undergone, lou 
— arbltniy attacks on them under 
Charles IL, viL 292. 

Corrichie, the battle o^ Iv. 52. 

Cotterel, Colonel, forcible closing of 
Genei^ AssemDly by, vii 303. 

Coucy, Engueraud do, IL 22. 

Coney, Mary do, marriage (of Alexander 
II. to, iL 27-— her &niily and character, 
20— at her son’s marriage, 24— again 
married to John dqBrieime, 20. 

Council of 1559, the, iii. 349— its disro- 
g^ of the demands of the Protestants, 
350. 

Council of Tiad'i, appointment of a, viii. 
222. 

Councils of the Church, sbght regard 
paid to them in Scotland, iii. 33a. 

Counties or sliires, division 6 i the coun* 
try into, ii. 53. 

Court of Session, its origin, Ac., IiL 394. 

Courts Baron, introduced by Cromwell, 
vii. 63. 

Courts of High Commission, the, v. 441. 

Covenant, the First, iii. 345 et seq., v. 206 
et acg.— its aq^liOTsiiip, vi. 283— its 
terms, 284 — the signing of it, 186 — 
measures to secure adhesion, ib.— de- 
claration of Che Aberdeen Doctors 
against it, vi. 234-— i>enalties enforcing 
subscription, 280— discussed in the 
Westminster Assembly, 385— signed by 
Charles 11 ., viL z3~ana again at his 
coronation, 33— burned by the hai^- 
man, 248 — ^Act abjuring it, 258 — dis- 
satisfaction of the Cameronions at its 
non-adoption, vii. 431. 

Covenantors, the, measures to secure ad- 
hesion, vi. i86->-tlieir reception of tho 
king's commissioner, 189— measures to 
prevent conveyance of stores Iiito the 
castle, 190— their demands, 297- -nego- 
tiations with the comniissioijer, ih. et 
wg.— tlioir secret spies at Court, 194— 
protestation, 295— character of their 
proceedings, 198— their knowledge of 
Hamilton’s secret instructions, 202 — 
the mob as their first auxiliary, 203— 
measures to force adhesion, 204— At- 
gyle’s Hi^landers, ib.— weir adhe- 
rents in we north, 205— opposition In 
Aberdeen, 206— their attempt to gain 
Huntly, 2x6 et seg.— their stnmgth from 
the soldiers trmned in the Thirty 
Years* War, 227 ei seg.— seizure of their 
munitions of war on the seas, Ac., aao 
et aeg.— efforts to nuse money, 222— 
measures regarding the Assembly of 
2638, 224— commission to Aberdeen, 

cslef^^^h^^lue ribbon, 248,* note 
— preparations of the king against 
them, 255 ssg.— seizure of the fort- 
resses, 256— forces assembled, sod 
preparations, 258— refbse to reeeive ilie 
king's pTO'iamation, 259— their maroh 
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to tUe Border, i&. — chaneter of the 
floroe, 261— iho Highlandere, ih— their 
aumbers, 263— the aflUr with Lord 
Holland, 264— encampment on Bunae 
Law, ib.— attempts at mediation, 265 
-^sommiaaionera appointed, 266 et mq. 
—the pacification of Berwick, 267 et 
•89.— anppoaed acheme to seize tneir 
loaders, 269— their indignation at Ihe 
king's duplicity, 271— negotiations with 
France, 288 et see. — extent to which 
the Farliamentanana were in alliance 
with them, 298 et seq . — their foreea 
again assembled, 301— enter England, 


ib.— battle of Newborn, 302— capture 
Newcastle 304— their dimcultics, 306 
— ^flirther^ucueeses, 307 — first suppU- 
oation, 208 — treaty of Bipon, 309 et aeq. 
— maniieeCo by them, and Laud's notes 
on i1^ 3XX— tlicir pecuniary demands, 
313 et seg.— theconioreuce tiimsferred to 
London, 3x6— reception of tlicir coni- 
inissioners, 317— popularity of their 
preachers in London, ib. — the treaty, 
320— measures against the Royalists m 
the north, 32X et seq. —and tlie womI. 
322 et aeq. — first suspicions of Mon- 
trose, and proceedings against him, 
331— their defeat at Tlppermuir, 366 — 
Montrose's campaign and victories, 367 
et seg.— the cliaige of selling the Idu!^, 
407 et aeq. — ^the “ Enga^mont," 4x0 — 
treaty concluded with Charles 11. , vii. 
9 et seQ.— “purgation" of their army, 
15— removal of the king to Dunlorm* 
line, x5, 17- Leslie in command, 15— 
fhr^er purifications, 17 — ^their declara- 
tion, 18— day of fasting, ^—evasion 
and recapture of Charles tl., 31— the 
report on “the causes of God’s wrath," 
34— the Besolutioners, 35 et aeq.—tho 
llumonstrants, 38 — tlieir “ supplica- 
tion” to Charles II., X2j — measures 
against them, 157— the l^ection Act, 
xra— the Mile Act, 160— the Court of 
High Commission, i6x — quartering, 
&a, of troops on them, 169— insurrec- 
tion in the west, 170 et wg.— their de- 
feat at Kulllon Green, x7x — executions 
which followed, X75 — employment of 
torture, ib. — system of lawburrows, 
176 — the Indulgence, X77 — the Act 
against conventicles, »8— opposition 
of the violent to the Indulgence, and 
letters of interoommuning, 187 — em- 
ptoyment of the Highland host against 
them, z88— tests, Ac., x 9 x— forfeitures 
and fines, 192 — of the west, their 
haunts, Ac^ asx et seq.— their procla- 
mation at Butherglen, 22a — battle of 
Drumclog or Loudon Hill, 223 et aeq. — 
its effect in increasing their numbmn, 
226— Ibrce sent against them, ib. — 
dissensions among themselves, 227 — 
disunion caused I7 the arrival of 
Welch, 230 — the Hamilton Declara- 


tion, 231 — negotiations with Mon- 
mouth, 232— battle of BothwellBridge^ 
233— tlto Sanquhar Dedaralian, 234— 
axcommunieate the king: 235 — divt- 
aions among thenit and names by 
which known, 048, note— the literatore 
of the, 467. 

Covenanting party, its decrease In the 
Kirk, ^ 306. 

Cowper, Rev. John, v. 26X. 

Cox, Di, struggle with Knox at Frank- 
fort, iv. 331. 

Crab, his defence of Berwick, il 279 si 

Ci^stonu, combat of the, v. 69. 

Craig, John, v. 46, 47— part taken by 
him against the queeu, Iv. 80 — ^pro- 
claims tlio bunns between the queen 
and Bnthwell, 225— his defence of this 
stop, ib. — present at the conference 
between Knox and Lethington, T. 56, 
61 — leader of the Kirk party, i49— 
defection of, 233— rebuke to James vL, 
V. 282. 

Craigeimeit, Georra, v. 3x0. 

Craigmuiar, murder of Mar in, ill. 20— 
its ardiltecture, 433— Queen Mary at, 
Iv. 178— contemporary account ol the 
proceedings there, 179 el aeq. 

Craig]>badrie, vitnfied fort of, L 87. 

Cramund, Roman coins found at, i. 59, 
note — its Importance under tiio Ro- 
mans, 62. 

Cronboume, Lord, letter of James VI. to 
him on the Union project, v. 405. 

Crannoges of Irdand, tlie, L 89, and 
note. 

Cranston, Thomas, v. 320, 324, 325. 

Cranstone, Rov. Michael, v. 311. 

Craufurd, the Earl of, x>iusideiit of the 
Estates, his character, vii. 302— ac- 
count of the torturing of Neville Pajme, 
349, note— his account of debate us to 
form of Church govcinnient, 425, note 
—in the Assembly of 1690, 437. 

Craufurd, Thomas, his account of the 
interview between the queen and Dam- 
ley at Glasgow, iv 183, 267 et aeq . — 
notices of, in the casket letters, *55— 
his examination before the Enwsh 
Council, 449— his position, A&, ib.— 
his evidence in full, 450 et de- 
nounces Lethington, v. 8— captures 
Dumbarton Castle, 33 el eeg.— his pre- 
vious career as soldier, ib., note. 

Crawar, Paul, a Hussite, martyrdom of, 

Crav^%, Lord, a member of the Roman* 
ist party, iv. zz — at Queen Mazy's mat- 
riai^, X2I— signs the band for her, 377, 

Crawfoid, Lord, one of the Jury on 
Gowrle, v. aaa — a Popish ooDVfrt, 

OnSrford, Lord, vlL z66. 

Ciawfozd, the Master of, v. 4s» 
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OnwCoid Moot, gold formerly found on, 
ia 445. 

Otawftird, theEarl o£ bond withDon^^, 
a 43s, 436— attacks the bishop of Bt 
Andrews, 436— contest with the Ogil- 
▼iei, and his death, 437. 

Crawftird, David, his * Memoirs of the 
AflUn of Scotland,’ v. X4, note. 

Creech, the Laird oi; iv. 145. 

Creel-houses, Highland, L 349. 

Creiohton, Captain, account of Daliiel * 
by, vii. X74, note. 

CroHsingham appointed Treasurer of Scot- 
land. iL 178, Z70, z8o, zoo— killed at the 
battle of Stirling, zoz. 

Creasy’s Church History, list of British 
saints, in, L z8o, note. 

Crichton, Sir William, Gliancellor under 
James IL, a 4x3— rivalry with Sir 
Alexander Livingston, 4x4— compact 
between them, 415— execution of the 
Douglases, 4x6— struggle with Douglas, 
niax-— naiTow escape from tlie latter, 

d^citon, Bobori, queen’s advocate, iv. 
ZS7 — appears for the pro.secution at 
Bothwell’s trial, sza 

Crichton, W., a Jesuit agent, v. 392. 

Crichton Castle, captu^ by Dou|^s, 
a 433— its architecture, 435. “ 

Crichtons, the, their struggle with 
Huntly in the north, vi. S09 et aeq . — 
the burning of Frondraught, siz— pro- 
ceedings a^nst tliom, szs— their foil, 
ib. et eeg. 

Crighion, moderator of the Assembly of 
Z693, vll 453. 

Crinan Canal, geological interest of its 
district, i. 81, notOL 

Gro, croo, or kro, the, in the laws of the 
Brets and Scots, iL 63. 

Cromarty, Lord, tried at Loudon, viii. 
497 - 

')romdale, defeat of the Highlanders at, 
viL 39X. 

CromwelL Sir Oliver, his reception of 
James Yl., v. 36a. 

Cromwell, Oliver, at Marston Moor, vi. 
36a and note— nis defeat of Hamilton 
at Preston, 4x1— march to Edinburgh, 
and terms imposed, 4X3--conferenceB 
with Atgyle, 414— advance into Scot- 
land, vit 14— Leslie's position before 
Edinburgh, 'ax— skirmishes there, ib. 
—retreats to Dunbar, 33— battle of 
Dunbar, 34 et aeo.— his answer to the 
preachers, 30— his liberality to the 
oleigy, io. —surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle, 39— march to Perth, 40— vic- 
tory at Worcester, 4X— iiaciflcation of 
Scotland, 45— indemnity, 47 et eeq.— 
treaty with Aigyle, 48 — closing of 
Qeaeial Aasemmy, 49 — his foreign 
policy, 50— inters auniinistiation, 51 
StSI9.^mtM»UTM fbr union, 5a— estao- 
Udunfint of free trade, 54— collection 


of the revenue, 58— alxdition of fou- 
dality, 59— attempt to introduce sys- 
tem of registrauon, 63 — fortresses 
erected, 63, 74— Courts Baron, and 
postal oommunication, 63— measures 
regarding the Church, 64 et seg.— bis 
position and influence in Scotland, 75 
—his foTtressea dismantled, X43. 

Cronan or Crinan, Abbot of Dunkrid, L 
398. 

Cross, the, on the sculptured stones, i. 
S46. 

Crossraguel, seizure of Abbey lands by 
CassiUs, iv. 38. 

Crown, Act of Parliament of 1703 for 
settlement of, viiL 92. ^ 

Crown Jewels, transactions regarding 
them under Morton, Ac., v. Z55 et uq. 

Crown matrimonial, olscuslionB regard- 
ing its being conferred on tlie Dauphin, 
iii. 391— Damley*B demand of It, 397. 

CulblooD, the battle of, ii. 333. 

CuldeoB, the, at Dunkeld, L 977, 393 — 
origiu of the name, ih, note — not 
under an episcopate, 396^uestion as 
to whether thqy were a monastio order, 
397— tlieir peculiarities, 398— secular- 
isation of their endowments, 399— the 
Scolochs amdog them, *i6.— the ques- 
tion as to their age, 401 and note— the 
name at one time a term of reproach, 
402—030 made of them in the Pres- 
byterian controversy, ib. — Ebrard’s 
account of them. 404, note — their 
struggle against the Bomou Churoli, 

Giien, King, death of, i. 338. 

Culloden, the battle of, viiL 489 et eeq.— 
the allied cruelties after it, 492 et seo. 

Culzean Castle, Bi-creton's account ol; 
vli. X08. 

Uiiiriberland, the Duke of, Tiis move- 
ments against the Fretendei, viiL 467 
—forces and movemeuts, 469-— the pur- 
suit from Derby, 475— recaj^uies Car* 
lisle, 477— returns io London, ih— his 
character, Ac., 482— enters Scotland, 
483— halt at Nairn, and plan to sur- 
prise the enemy, 487 — ^position at Cul- 
lodon, 488— the batue of Culloden, 490 
et eeg.— his alleged cmeltieB after 
492— rewBide conferred on him, 495. 

Cumberland, given up to the Scots, L 
336— overrun by Wallace, ii. Z95. 

** Cumbernauld ifond," the. vi 331. 

Cumbria or Cambria, the distriot known 
as, L 337— dis(Joined from Scotland, 
387— Burrendar^ by Malcolm IV., 444. 

Cambria or Strathclyde, see Strathol^e. 

Cummenus Albus, his work on St Co- 
lumba, L 355. 

Cunningham, Gabriel, moderator of liie 
Assembly of x^ vii. 439. 

f hiTiiiinphftfii Bobeii. iv. azo. 

Cunningham, William, iv. XX9. 
Cunninghame of Ecket^ leader of the 
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Otmetonlaiw, vlll x6a— the ohoxge of 


338. 

Guzates, 


vU. 


the, under Charles II., 

xa 6 , X97— their position in tlio wostoru 
shires, 319— Uie “rabhling" of them, 
39a 

Cul, Elizabeth, servant to Queen hlory, 
V. 364. 

Cony, Sir Fierce, kiUed at battle of 
La^, IL 35. 

Cursing or excommunication, power given 
to the Church, by, iiL 3x6~example of 
one, 3x8— ]}0w r^^ed in later times, 
333. 

Doore, Lordf negotiations with Albany, 
lit zoo^ X 03 — inroad into Scotland, 103 
—report of scene between Albany and 
the Council ftom, xo8— his victory at 
Solway Moss, 183— sheltered by the 
Borderers, v. 33. 

Dairsie Church, its architecture, vii. loa. 

Dalgamo, George, his discoveries, vil. 98. 

Dalgleish, George, one of the murderers 
of Dainley, Iv. 187— the casket letters 
found in hi^ posseasldta, 353— his exe- 
cution, 357. 

Dalkeith, removal of the Privy Council 
to, v. X75 — Castle, seized by the Cove- 
nanters, vL 357. 

Doliiado, a Idn^om so called, both ia 
Ireland and Scotland, i 306— that in 
Scotland, 207, sSo, 286— tliut in Ire- 
land, 286 — ilirowB off subjection to 
Ireland, 389. 

Dairy, defeat of Bruce at, ii. 349, 251. 

Dalryinple, Sir John, one of tlie cuiii- 
missioners to William 111 ., vii. 394— 
■aspiclous attadiing to him. 396, 303 
—his character, and hatred to him, 
306— proposals for tlie settlement of 
the Church, 335— proceedings of Par- 
liament against him, 336— exempted 
ftom Jacobite indemnity, 347— his con- 
nectiou with the Massacre of Glen- 
coe, 308 ei nq.t 403 et seij. — feeling 
against him in connection witli it, 407 
—his letters on the subject, iA— the 
purUftmiintAr y Inoniiv piompted maiu- 
&by hatred to mm, 409— censured by 
Iwllament, 4x0— his determination os 
to the Assnxance Oath, &c., 455— 
notices of William Paterson by, viii. 
x6, note — proJecL ol, regarding the 
m of the Soots troops, xoa 

Dalslel, General Thomas, his defeat of 
the Covenanters at Bullion Green, vii. 
X73— his previous career and charact<*r, 
X73— Hacksion examined before him. 


D^el, GapUIn, vUL 3 
Daxnlem a nenchmon. 


oiu UL 28 & 


33X* 

satire of Dunbar 


Dsnoingy dennndations of, by Iv. 
57 * 

Danes, invasions Iqr the^ In the time of 
the Conqueror, i. 374— traditional oon- 
neotton of the sea^uied stones with 
them, X43— or Norsemen, see Norse- 
men. 

Daniel, W., one of Sharp’s murderers, 
vll 3X8. 

Danish towers, the so-called, L 91 ei sml 

Darien, its proposed colonisathm by the 
African Company, vllL 40— interest 
always attached to the Isthmus, 41— 
equipment and force of the first expe- 
dition, 43— secret elements of fidlare 
in 43~‘it8 internal oig^saition, 44 
—dissensions and Jealousies among the 
colonists, i6.— claimed by Spain, 45— 
paralid between the colonists and ^ 
buccaneers, 47 — seizure and condem- 
nation of one of their crews by the 
Spaniards, ih —measures of retalia- 
tion, 48— appeal by Spain to the Brit- 
ish Government, ib.— hostile attitude 
of the American coloniea 49— neglect 
to provide for communication, &c., 
with Scotland, 50— scarcity and* dis- 
ease, ib., sx—the first colonists depx^, 
and their fate. 51— second expedition, 
53 et Mg.— ami third, 53— rumours of 
disaster, ib.— forces soul out under 
Campbell of Finab, despondency in tlie 
settlemeui, 54— conduct of the oloigy- 
moil, 55— its disastrous effects, 56— 
preparations of the Spaniards agidnsi 
it, ib.— defeat of the Spaniards, 57— 
capitulation to tliese, io.— feelings of 
indignation in Scotland, 58 

Darien Schciiio, tlie, sou African Com- 
pany. 

Damley, first meeting of, with Queen 
Mary, iv. xo6— his descent and antece- 
dents, ib. — ^liis marriage, i3x— created 
King of the Scots, 123— declaration of 
the Protestant lords against this, ib.— 
refusal of England to acknowledge lus 
title, 124 et Mg.— his character, 137— 
growing estrangement of the queen, 
lb.— a party to tho band for Bizzio’s 
murder, 141 — and to that for bringing 
back the exiled lords, X13— the murder 
of Rizzio, X45 et Mg.— his demeanour 
after it, 148— proclamations, 149— tho 
queen’s change of tone, X59 it ssg.- his 
treachery to his confederates, X59r- 
^ieuatfon of the queen, ib.— proposes 
tfJdng refuge in Franco, x6i— proposals 
for divorcing him, 179 et seg.— absent 
at the baptism of the prince, x8x— his 
illness, aud removal to Glasgow, ib.— 
the band for his murder, xSs— the 
queen's visit to him, xSi— nls removal 
io Kirk-of-Field, X84— the penons im- 
mediately engaged, 187— his murder, 
ito et srg.— Bsneet of the palace, 4 e., 
aftm it, x93-'i>lacarrls denounrug thv 
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fflnidAierii 196— eidtamant, ib.— lila 
burial, 198— ue leferanoea to him in 
tha otdcet letten, 955 et aeq. paaa.— 
oxecutlon of the subordinate muider- 
357^Ciawford’a evidence os to the 
queen's conversation with him at Glss- 

Loid, the queen's letter to 
the Assembly of 1713 signed by, viiL 
333. 

Dauney on ancient Scots music, vii. 96, 

David 1 ., founding of the Scots bldiop* 
rlcs by, i. 4x8, note— his accession, 426 
—his residence at the English Court, 
and its effects, 437— revolt and subju- 
gation of the Maormor of Ross, ib.— 
gelds homage to England as Earl of 
Huntingdon, 439— war and treaty with 
Stephen, 435— invasion of England, ib. 
et leg.— -baule of the Standard, 439 et 
leg. — ^his death, 440— religious founda- 
tions by him, 441 — his ordmaucos, li. 54, 
6x, 63— theRegiam Mijestatem ascnlusd 
to him, 58, 78, 80— genn of jury trial in 
his laws, 60— Jaws regarding hanging, 
69— and poor suitors, 70— legend re? 
le^rding his dnding Uie Black Rood, 


Dav& II. (Bruce), his accession and ceff-- 
onation, IL 309— regency of Randolph, 
3X0— removed to Paris, 3x6— returns to 
Scotland, 334— invasion of England, 327 
—his defeat and capture, ib.— removed 
to the (Tower, 330— negotiations with 
him, 33X— borwn for his release, 33a et 
leg.— ms conduct after his return to 
Scotland, 337 — death of his queen, and 
maxiiage to Margaret Logie, ib. et tea . — 


maxiiage to Margaret Logie, ib. et aeq . — 
proposes the son of Edward III. os liis 
successor, 338—800101 agreement with 
Edward III., 339— measures of Parlia- 
ments to che^ the royal prerogative, 
34Z et leg.— eimedition into tlie High- 
hods, and his death, 343— nominal sub- 
mission of the West Highlands, 388. 

Davi^ Earl of Ctawftird, the Tiger 


d<L Earl ol 
lari," a 428. 


David, Earl of Huntingdon, claims of his 
desoandants to the oruwn, it 137. 

David, Lord of Cumbria, L 39a. 

Davidson, Sir A., killed at Harlaw, ii. 
394 * 

Dartson, Secretary, sent as ambassador 
after the Ruthvon Bold, v. 189, 197 et 
leg.— and on the execution of (iowrie, 
333— accoimt of Arran and his countess, 
aa8— and of the king. 239— pictoie of 
the Countess of Gowne, 338— his letter 
suggesting the assasBmauon of Queen 

Dead, ^poi^ of; in prehistoric times, L 

Man's Angel, ^in the ceremony of 
iaoremation, t x^. 

* Dean of Lismore'si^k,' the, ill. 436 


Deane, Geneml, vlL 48, 5a. 

Debateable Land, the ut xa4. 

De^ ancient bridj^ over tne, ii. xxa 

Defensive armour. Importance attached 
to, it x8i. 

Defoe, account of the anti-Union riots 
by, viii. 143— on tlie Solemn Fast, 145, 
nolo— uu the first vote on the Union, 
153, note— account of the outbreak in 
Glasgow, 158, note— on the Equivalent, 

^ 169— account of the arrival of the Equi- 
valent, 209, note. 

Doll's Dyke, the, t 91. 

Delaware, Lord, v. xm. 

* Delicto Foetarum Scotorum,* the, viL 
81. . 

Demoniacal possession, the doctrine of, 
vit 116 el aeg. 

Dempster, on George Wishaxt^it 357, and 
nolo. 

Doniiiark, joins the Holy Catholic League, 
iii. 56— the king a suitor to Queen 
Mary, iv. 98— Botliwell in. 464 et aeg. 

Do Qnincys, lauds in Scotland claimed 
by, ii. 314. 

Derby, arrival of .tlie Pretender at, viil. 
467— the retreat from it, 469, 474. 

Deniiod, King, i. 247. 

Do Rns, Wm., summoned to the meeting 
of Barons at Norham, ii. 1x7— accepm 
King Edward's Buperiority,x24— ground 
of hu) claim, 126. 

Dorwoutwater, the Earl of, rising in 17x5, 
viil 395— his trial, 334— his execution, 
336- 

Devergoil, descent of Baliol from, IL xsS 
—and of Comyn, 129. 

Do Witt, the i)aintcr of the Holyrood 
Ijortraits, viil. 536. 

Dieuledons, a bi-auch of the Piets, i. 45. 

Dickson. David, vii. 336 — on*’ of the 
commissioners to Ab^een, vi. a»— 
Moderator of the Assembly of X039, 
373. 

Dirties, rise and peculiarities of, under 
the feudal system, L 358 et aeg. 

Diocesan bishops, unknown in the early 
Scots Church, i. 396 et aeg. 

Diocletian and the fortune-teller, the 
story of, 1. 3x3, 349, note. 

DiodoruHL Siculus, supposed reference to 
Arthurs Con by, L 53, note. 

Dion Gasslns, his history, L 37. 

Directory for Public Worship, the West- 
minster Assembly’s, vL 39a, ^5 et eeg, 

Dirleton Castle, the ruins of, u. 99, 2x4, 
note— captured by Edward L, 199. 

Discipline, efforts for its restoration, 
17x6, &C., viiL 388. 

Disinherited barons, the, their claim, Ac., 
on Scotland, ii. 3xz et eeg. 

Divine right, doctrine of, unknown In frn- 
da) times, L 430. 

Divorce, state of the law at ihe ttiae 
of Bothwell’s abduction of Quean 
Mary, iv. 218. 
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Doa, dostnicilon oi; in Aberdeen, by 
Montrose, yL 947. 

Domestic ordkttecture, early, IL 96— 
utensils, ancient bronze, 1. laz. 

Domna] or Donald, King of StraUiclyde, 
i. s8i. 

Domnal, bis victory at Mach Ratli, L sgi, 

Dona^Ill., Kmc, i. 330. ' 

Donald IV., killed by the Dunes, i. 331. 

Donald Dalloch, rebellion of, against 
James 1 ., ii. 403— (Die second), insur- 
rection of, against dames 111., iil x 

Donald Bane, reign of, 1 . 385. 

Donald Brec, King of the Scots, i. 990— 
bis defeat at Macli Bath, in Ireland, 

rebellion and subjugation 

o^ m. 64 .‘«s. 

Donald Gorrae, death of, lii. 175. 

Donald of Die isles, claims Die earldom 
of Boss, ii. 392— his defeat at Hurlaw, 
393--BUbdu^ by Jumos 1., 407, 403. 

Doomsday-book, 011, i. 352, and note. 

Dorset, the Earl of, uii the de.iUi ol 
Prince llenry, v. 388. 

“ Dorsum Briianniic," the old name for 
the Grampians, i. 15. 

Douglases, laetrsuit of tlio, appealed to 
Edward I., ii. z6o — ^Dic fuiiuly of, 185 — 
the head joins Wallace, i6. — their 
lands in England, 3x2— their aDegod 
pretensions to the crown on the acces- 
sion of Bobert II. , 343— origin and se- 
cret of Dieir power, 416— their alliances, 
&C., with royalty, 418— their possible 
claims to the throne, 419— weakening 
of their power, 421— struggle between 
them and James 11 ., 435 ct srg.— feuds 
between them and the Ifamiltons 
during minority of James V., iii. 89— 
ravaging of their lands by Hertford, 
235— desecration of Dielr tombs, 936. 

Douglas, Lord James, surrenders to the 
EiuUsh. li. X87— joins Bruce, 953— the 
'* Douglas Larder,” i6. — at Bannock- 
bum, 965— invasion of England by, 
981— and agsdn, 908— his deaDi|3o8. 

Deoglas, the Earl ox, defeated at Holidon 
HuJ, ii. 3x7— raid Into England, 353 et 
seg. 

Douglas, Die Earl of, invasion of England 
under* ii« 359— batDc of Otterbum, 360 
gt spg.— his death there, 363. 

DouglM, the Earl of, captures Dunbar 
CasDe, ii. 378— defeated and wounded 
at Homlldou Hill, 379— joins in the 
plot against BoDiesay, 38a 

Douglas, the Earl of, in alliance with 
hotspur, ii. 389. 

Dou|^, me Earl of, his deaDi at the 
commencement of James IL's reign, li. 


Doofss. the Earl of, and his brother, 
executed under James 11 ., IL 4zc 
Douglu, the Earl of, bis bond with 


Orawftud and Bou, ii. 499— pilgrimage 
to Bom& 4^— hia alau^iter, 49^ 

Douj^ the Bail of, continued snuggle 
with ihe kinm iL 499— defeated, and 
lleea, 430— fonrature of hie estates, ib. 
— Invaues SooDand, 432— a party to 
treaty for parUDon of BcoDand, 433— 
taken prisoner, and enters a monast^, 
iv. 439. 

Do^as, Archibald, made Duke of Touxo 
sine, IL 4x7. 

Douglas, Sir Archibald, ambassador to 
France, IL 348— invades England, 35a. 

Douglas, Archibald, iv. 154— emissary to 
Morton as regards Darnley's murder, 
782— language to the English OOort re- 
garding Queen Mary, v. 953. 

Douglas, GaDierine. her uevoDon to 
James L, ii. 408. 

Douglas, Gavin, iil. 94- -his poem^ 4x0. 

Douglas, George, outlawed for Bimno’s 
murder, iv. 159— excepted from the 
j>ardon, r8x. 

Douglas, Sir George and Archibald, raid 
into Scotland imder, ill. 153— returns 
to ScoDaud, xoo — on the naDonal 
feeling against England, X03— policy 
recommended to Henry VlIL, 104 — 
and Die treaty regarding Queen Mary, 
903 — relations ol Henry VIII. with. 


C17- 

Douglas, Goor^, becomes a iHuDsan of 
Queen Maiy^, iv. 364— removed fTom 
the casDe, 365— joins heron her escape, 
367— accompanies her in her flight from 
Langsid^ 375. 

Douglas, John, Archbishop of St An- 
drews, v. 75. 

Douglas, Lady, the keeper of the queen 
in Lochleven, iv. 36X. 

Douglas, Ijord, one of the commissioners 
to treat for peace, vi. 267. 

Douglas, Margaret, the Fur Maid of Gal- 
loway, iL 49X— married to the Earl of 
Douglas, 4sx 

Douglas, Margaret, Countess of Lennox, 
Darnley’s mother, iv. xo6. 

Douglas, Marjory, marriage of Bothesay 
to, ii. 378. 

Douglas, Bobert, an alleged grandson of 
Queen Mary’s, iv. 365, vil. 39, note- 
commissioner to westminslOT Assem- 
bly, vL 381— his sermon at Cberlea IL's 
coronation, vii. 32 — appointed with 
Sharp as representative of the Freeby- 
torlans, X29— correspondence between 
them, X 30— his indlgnetlon at Sharp’s 
treachery, 134 — hw character, 135, 


note. 


louglas, Sir William, iL 325— murder of 
Sir Alexander Bamssf by. and his 
after-fkte, ib. 396— at Neviue's Cross. 
327— recovers Tevlotdale^ 350. 

>oug 1 a 8 , William, Lord, lL.49t— etru 
wHh Crichton, ib. — msmed to 
Fair Maid of Galloway, 402. . 
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DOQsilES, Willy, tbe agent in Queen 
Miiy'e esoape, Iv. 366-«fter-notlcea of 
him, noce-iocoompttnieB her In her 
flight hrom Langside, 375. 

Donglaa, Oenend, exempted f^om Jaco- 
l)ite lndemnity« vli, 347> 

Douglas, the Duke ol; forces raised by, 
in X7Z5, ▼iii. 274- 

Donglu Castle, captnred by James 11. 
ii. 438~oocupied by the Covenanters, 

Donne^^Ue, plot for removing James 
VI. to, V. 185. 

Draffsn Castle, taken by Morton, v. 167. 

Drazholm Castle, death of Bothwoll in, 
iv. 468. 

Dreux, the Count de, marnajm of Alex- 
ander III. to his daughter, ii. 42. 

Drift, question of archseological deposits 
in the, 1. 8z, zz8. 

Drowning, modes of death by. vii 253. 

D^dical stones, so-called, 1. 83, note, 

Druldlsm, ass^(^e^ as the early religion 
of Scotland, 1. 209— tho modem ac- 
counts of it, 3X0 — Uie evidenco on 
which these rest, 2x1 et aeg. 

Drum Albin, tlie old name of the Gram- 
pians, L Z7. 

Drumclog, see Loudon nUL 

Drummond, Earl of Perth, viL sSx— 
proceediiigB of the Estates against, 298 
et seq.— attempt to arrest, viii. 252— 
in 17x5, 358— ‘attempt on Edinburgh 
Castle by, 375— forfeited, 348— Joins 
the Pretender, 444'— at Preston])aiis, 
Jealousy between him and Lord 
eorge Murray, 464 — at Culloden, 

490^ 

Drummond. I^ady Margaret, mistress of 
James Iv., iii. 8x. 

Drummond, servant to Daraloy, iv. 198. 

Drummond, Lord, one of the queen's 
party, iv. 377. note. 

Drummond, murder of, by tlie Mau- 
Qregois, vL 24. 

Drummond, General, vii. 69. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his poems, 
vlL 8x. 

Drummond, Mr, measures uzged for de- 
fence of EdlnbuTG^ in 1745, viii. 445, 
447, 

Drummond, Lord John, French force 
landed under. In 17^5, viii. 473. 

Drummond of BoUialdy, joins Claver- 
house, viL 36a— Jacobite emissary to 
France, 3742, viii. 433. 

Drummond, Captain, supposed piracy 
and murder of. viii. 106— subsequent 
xumours regarding him, 107. 

Drummonds, thev in the rising of 1715, 
viii. 257, 

Dmmmossy Molr or Culloden, the battle 
oi; viii 489 et seg. 

Dnunwhassd, the Ijoird of, v. 135. 

'^Drunken Parliament,** the, vlL 159. 


Drury, Robert, account of Captain Dniin- 
mond by, viiL xo8. 

Drury, Sir W., report of conversation 
between Murray and the queen, iv. 384, 
note— account of attem^ at escape, 
365— attempts at mediation, v. 68, 77 
—trace procured by him, 73— efforts 
to bring over Grange, &c., xxs— com- 
mands the force sent against Edin- 
burgh Castle, x2o— suggestion of Queen 
' Mary's murder to him, 257. 

Drust, first King of the Piets, 1. s8z. 

D^buigh, Monastery of, founded by 
David I., i. 442— destroyed, iL 290^ 
and again, iii. 248. 

Drybuigh, the Abbot of, v. ns, 163. 

Drysdale, James, a retainer at Loch- 
loven, iv. 367, note. 

Dublin, Norse kingdom in, if 339, ii. 36. 

Duf, King, his death, i 338. 

Duff, Autos, seised by James I., IL 402. 

Duflfhs, Lord, in X7X5, viii. 059. 

Dumbarton, the capital of Strathclyde, 
i. 183— its capture by the Saxons and 
Piets, 380— Ca8tle,BUiTendered to Queen 
Mary, iv. 86— jnorch of Queen Mary 
for, 373— its capture bv (^uftud, v. 
32 et aeq. — its effect on the queen's 
rause, 36— goternorshiiF^ confetred 0x1 
EsmS Stewart, 170 — seised by the 
Covenanters, vi. 256, 307. 

Dumfries, taken by Bruce, ii. 356— out- 
break against the Union at, viiL x6x— 
loyalist demonstrations in, 17x5, 270 
—threatened by tlie Jaoobiies, 391, 
294— loyalty of, in 1745, 470— contri- 
butions levied by tlie rebels on, 478. 

Dunalisbaig, tho burgh or Pictiui tower 
at, 1 . 93. 

Dunaverty Castle, its capture by James 
IV.. ill. 58, note. 

Dunbar Castle, token by Edward I., IL 


regarding It, 20 — evacuated the 
French, and fortified by James v., 173 
et seg.— fiight of Mary and Darnley to, 
after Rlzzio's murder, iv. 155— con- 
ferred on Bothwell, 164— Queen Mo^ 
carried by Bothwell to, 3x7 — thefr 
flight to, 335. 

Dunbar, the battle of, vii. 24 of seg. 

Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen, ill. zx6. 

Dunbar, the Earl of. Invasion of Eng- 
land under, 11. 359. 

Dunbar, the Earl of, repiession of dls- 
oiden on tlie Border by, vL 19. 

Dunbar, Lady EUzabeth, A 378. 

Dunbar, tlie poems of, iU. 4x9— edltfon 
printed by Chepman, 425, note— Us 
attack on Damien, 286. 

Dunbar, Sheriff of Moray, v. 900. 

Dunblane, blaho^c of, founded, t 442 
the Bishop of, Qneon Hary'B instiuc- 
tione to him as her envoy to Vmnee 
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_ bar miiilags, Iv. 119— tba 

I mder James TI., his dlffl- 

COltidB. fto.. ▼. ASO 180. 

Duncan, King, his relm and death, L 
343 et eeg.— 4ne son or a Culdee abbot, 

Duncan, King, son of Malcolm Canmorf>, 
1, 385. 

Duncan Laideua, tlio Lament of, liL 

49CX 

Duncanson, Mi^or, hla connection with 
the Massacre of Glencoe, vli. 404. 

Duucha, King of the Soots, death of, 
La88. 

Dnndaig, siege of Castlo of, iL sax. 

Dundas, Euuono, charge brouj^t against 
Knox by, 14*85. 

Dundas, waiter, Edinburgh Castlo sur- 
rendered tosCromwell by, viL 39. 

Dundas, James, indicted in connection 
with the Jacobite medal, vili. 244. 

Dundee, the Marquis of, see Graham of 
Claverhouse. 

Dimdee, origin of tlie name, ii. 128, note 
—taken by Brace. 256 — attacks on 
monasteries in, ili. 250— fine imposed 
hy Queen Mary on, iv. ia6— the town- 
clerk, one of the commissioners at 
Ripon, VL ac^captured by Montrose, 
370 — stormed by Monk, vil. 41 et scq. 
—restoration of church tower of, 45— 
James VIII. proclaimed at viii. 263— 
aborUve trials at, after 17x5. 338. 

Dundrennan, Queen Mary’s flight to, iv. 
375' 

Dune, island-castle of, iv. 360, note. , 

Dimfenuline, burial of St Maiganft and 
her husband at, 1. 381, note— Abbey 
founded by her, 441— residents* t>l the 
kings at, iL 53— eor^ mention ol, as a 
burgh, 88— Abboy Church, 104— Mon- 
ast^ destroyed by Eld ward I., 220. 

Dunfermline, Lord Chancellor, on the 
state of the Borders, vL 19— coinnii.s- 
sloner to Charles I., 28^, 309. 

Dtmfermline, Lord, at Killiecrankie, vii 
381. 

Dunglas Tower destroyed, iii. 153. 

Dundee Hills, sup})osea origin of, 1. 65, 
note. 

Dunivaig Castle, struggle between tlio 
Bishop of the Isles and the Islesiuen 
for, V. 456 et 889.— recaptured by Gov- 
emment, 459. 

Diinkeld, removal of relics of St Columba 
to, 1. 276— bishopric, 4x8, 44a— Cathe- 
dral, instructions regarding destroying 
images, &o., in it, llL 354— its architec- 
ture, 431— tiie bishop arraigned before 
^e Assembly, v. 147 — be a member 
Ct the Parliament of 158a, x88— undei 
James VI., his pecuniary diiflculties, 
45a 

Donkeld, the position of, vlL 386— its 
defenoa the Gameronians, 387 et 


Dunkirk, the aequiiithm of, by Crenk> 
well, vil. 5a 

Du Maosnfachaln, vitrified fort of, L 87, 

Duzmadeer, vltrifled fort of, L 87. 

Donnedhtan or Nechtant-raere, the battte 
of, L 282. 

Dunnottar, recaptured by the Scots, il. 
324— eariying off of the Be^a from, 
vii 142— the Covenanting pnsoners at, 
271 et 889.— the Whigs* vault shown 
there, 278, note. 

Duns Scotus, iii. 408. 

Dunae Law, the Covenanters’ camp on, 
vL 264. 

Dimsinnane, hill-fort on, i. 86— battle of, 
346- 

Dimstaflhflge Castle, ruins of, IL xoo, 
note, tIL 57. 

Diint ocher, Roman fort of, 1. 34, 35. 

DupUm battle of. iL 315* 

Durand, Colonel, surrenders Carlisle to 
the Pretender, viii. 463. 

Durham, Jarncti, vil. 79. 

Durham, William, iv. no. 

Durham, defeat of the Scots at, 1. 340— 
removal of the J^Iaok Rood of Scotland 
to, ii. 176, note 

Durham, the BisUoi) uf, after tlio battle 
of Otterbnrn, ii. 367— his retreat, 3C8. 

Durio, John, a Presbyterian cletg^an, 
V. 199— his entry into Edinburgh, 209 
— iMUiislied, 214. 

Dunes, their quarrel with Kirkcaldy, v 
45— slaughter of one of them, 46. 

Dorword, Allan, claim of his descendant 
to tlie crown, U. is6— his intrigues, 
&c., during the minonty of Alexander 
HI., 25. 

DurwordB, the, their origin, iL 344. 

Dutch, the, their iirosecution of the her- 
ring fishing off Scotland, viii. 34. 

Duttoncolt, Sir Horry, viii. 216. 

Dying Testimonies, ** Ac., the, character 
of, vii 4C7, note. 

Eadmer and the blshoprioof St Andrews, 
policy of the English Primate rcgonl- 
ing, i. 422 et aeq. 

Eard or earth-houses of Scotland, the, L 
08 et aeq. 

• Earnest Conteiidings for the Faitli,' the, 
viL 275, note. , ^ 

Eartlienware, Roman, found in Scotland, 
L sx. - 

Easter, the disjtute regarding its time, i. 
267 et aeq. 

IL’ist India Company, the, viii. ao— hos- 
tilities between it and the African 
Company, 105. 

Ebrard, Dr, on the Culdees, 1. 404. note. 

EcclesiosUeal architeetnre, Its state to 
the Reformation, iii. 427 et eeq. — ^build- 
ings, tlie early, i. 248— thoir destiiic- 
tiiin, degree in wbiui due to the Bo- 
formers, iii. 352— oourts, their process 
C 
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against heresy, &c., jwz et seg.— die- 
putes, the. after the Jbtovolatlou, their 
effects on literatore, viiL 549~doniina> 
tion of England, the struggle caused 
hy it, a ^endowments, c^y lay ap- 
propriations of, i. 399 — historians, 
silence of tlie early, as regards Druid- 
ism, 2x7 — Jjrnjicrly, resumed under 
Charles 1 ., vi. 73 cL uej.— remains, early 
Nonuau, li. 102 —revenues, diffiuultics 
about them on tlio restoration of Epis- 
copacy, V. 444— settlement, Buspicion<i 
regarding it uu the accession of Queen 
Anne, viii. 89. 

Eddos, their inyiliology, i. 222 tb scq.— 
their harmony with the spirit of the 
neo^e, 230 — tlieir history, 232, note. 

Eden nail, remains of, 1. 96. 

Bd^r, King, his accession and reign, i. 

the Aotheling, his flight into Scot- 
373— invades England, 374— 

♦ submission to the Couq^uerar, 377—1118 
ultimate destiny, 384. 

Edinburgh, JRomau remains in, I. 50— 
proofs of Romau occupancy, 62— castle 
surrendered to the English, 448— early 
mentioned as a buigh, ii. 88— one' of 
the Four Bui'glis, 90— Edward 1 . at, 
17Z— the castle taken, ib.— takelf by 
Uruce, 256— recaptured by tiie Scots, 
325— Its state at the time of the expo- 
diuon of John de Vienne, 353— castle, 
occupied by Cricliton, 42z-^anics III. 
a prisoner in it, iii. 28— repayment of 
tlie EiigUsli princess's dower by, 20 — 
report of a spy on the castle, 49— the 
vision before Floddcu ut the cross, 75 
—state after Floddeii, and building of 
wall, 83 et wq.— combat between tlie 
Douglases and Hamiltoiis in, 94 — ]iub- 
Ilo acknowledgment of James. V. at, 
zaa— cajiturcd and burned by Hert- 
ford, 234 — captured by the Lords of 
tlie Congregation, 357— deatli of Mary 
of Guise in castle, 381— reception of 
Queen Ma^, iv. 24— riot at pageant, 

27— reception of the confederates, 125 

—flue imposed by the uuoon, 127— ex- 
citement after Damloy s murder, 198 
—castle, acquired by the confederates, 
*37— return of the queen, and her rt'- 
ception, 249 t/b seg.— reception of Mui- 
ray, 286— Maiys policy in withholding 
her assent to the treaty 408 — in- 

structions to the York Commission 
rcgaidliig treaty, 4z8— tlie castle the 
headquarters of the queen's party, y. 

28— meeting of queen's Parliament^ 63 
etssg.— ElEkoaldy*e defensive measures, 
68-w siege begun. 67— the churohea 
dosed, 74— oaetiet still held by Grange, 
&a, zzs— flriimonthe town, 117— force 
seui from Ennaiid flir its leduotiou, 
sao-Hriege of the dostle, zaz H ssg.— its 
surrender, Z23— Suneudered by Mor- 


ton, 16a— religiouB dlstorbaacos in, 
X597i 3x0— first measures of revenge, 
and reconciliation. 3x2— thanksgiving 
Bonnon romrding the Oowrle Oonspir- 
ecy, 338— feeling among the cleigy on 
the fall of the Melville party, 436— op- 
position to the Five Articles of PorlJi, 
v. 57— diocese of, (wnstituted, 98— first 
reading of tlie Uerviue-book, and dis- 
turbances, 149 ei zeg.— iuterdict against 
public worsnip, Z54 — danger of the 
bishop, 159— t^e contest against tlie 
Service-book to be fought In, 164 — 
tlireatened removal of tJie courts, Z65 
ei seg.— riot in, 165— assemblages of 
the Supplicants, X64, 167— measures to 
secure the Council, 167—^110 Supplica- 
tion, z68— removal of the Privy Coun- 
cil, z 75— enthusiasm for tfie Covenant, 
z86— castle, seized by the Coveuanters, 
256— Charles II. proclaimed, 4x9— 
axucution of Montrose, vii. 8 — Castle, 
surrendered to Cromwell, 39— Sir W, 
Brereton’s sketch of it, 105— rejoicings 
on the Restoration, 1Z9, note— castle 
held for James II., 288, 356— interview 
between the ^vemox' and Claverhouse, 
289— its siege, 357— casutdtios in tlie 
town, 358-4ts suirenjor, 359— effect 
of the news of Killieerankle at, 383— 
tho provost of, a subscriber to the 
Darien Scheme, viiL 29 — mannlkc- 
tuTCB of, 1605, 35— illuminations and 
riots after uie victory of Tubacanti, 
61— agitation against the Union, 138, 
130— rlote, 142, Z57 — Jacobite plot for 
seiring the castle in Z708, 202— pro- 
clamation of Geoige I. at, 230— pre- 
cautionary measures at, 2«x— Jacobite 
demouBtrations in, i&.— attempt of the 
Jacobites on costlc, 1715, 27^ — loyal- 
ist demonstrations in, z7Z5,zo 8 — threat- 
ouod by Macintosh in 1773, 287— at- 
tempt of Wilson, &c., to escape firom 
the Tolbooth, 360 — brewery their 
resistance to the malt-taiL 3^ et seg. 
— lieiialties inflicted for the Porteons 
Mob, 367— state of, in Z745, and meas- 
ures lor defence, 445 et seg.— its cap- 
ture by the Highlanders, 449 et seg. — 
tlicir return to it after Prestonpans, 
458— state after the departure of the 
Highlanders, 47a 

Edinburgh, the Bishop of, in the Goop 
ventlon Parliament, viL 421. 

Edinbuzgh, treaty of, IIL 372 «t sm.— 
efforts by England to obuln zatlflca- 
tion of it from Francis IL, 378 » 
seg. — and from Queen Maty, 'iv, za 
et seg. 

Edmund the Saxon, connection betvfeen 
him and Malcolm, i. 336. 

Ednam, origin of paridi 0^ 1 . 4za, note. 

Edrington or Caw Mills duties negotio^ 
tlons regarding^ Uli Z55. 

Edneation, early provlalona fer, lU. 999. 
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Edward the Saxon, alleged aoknowledg- 
mcnt of Ua supiemaoy, L 33a. 

Edward I., accession ot ii. 40— forged 
entiy of homage by Alexander III., 41 
—threat of Bmoe to appeal to liion, 44, 
and liiite— his first policy toward Sco& 
land, 46— commission at Salisbury on 
Scouand, 47— contemplates the mar- 
riage of his son to the Princess Mar- 
gni^ 48 — treaty of Brigham, 
threatening measures, 49— attempt to 
assign the Regiam Bi^estatem to his 
reign, 59 — his ordiniuice regarding 
Scots law, 6a — writs, Ac., removed 
from Spotland, 65, note— the disputed 
Buccessiom zza— death of his queen, 
z5— letter from the Bishop of St An- 
drews, zz6— meeting at Norham, ZZ7— 
elaims feftdal supenority, zz8 et aeij.— 
second meeti^, and his speech, 120 — 
answer of the ^ts, i 5 ., zai— tlie claim- 
ants accept his superiority, zaa et scq. 
—his policy in encouraging claimunt^, 
125 et seq . — ^nature of their doims, zaC U 
aeq . — appointment of arbiters, xs? — ap- 
pointments made liy him as Lord Su- 
perior, Z34— demands the surrender of 
the fortresses, Z35— oath of allegiance 
to him, xa^commisAinu to examine 
documents, ili. — search in the ecclesi- 
astical houses for documents, Z39— 
proceedings resumed, z^i — law by 
whidi the question shoulu Im: decided, 
Z4a et seg.— his policy with regard to 
the superiority, 143— decision iu fiiyour 
ofBalfol, zasef m//.— the pleadings in 
favour of tiie daimants, 146 et ecq.— 
tho final Judgment, 154- -investiture of 
Baliol, ib . — the luttw j)ays homage, 
X56— litigations appoa'ted to him, 158 — 
B^ol appears in appeal cases beioie 
him, z6o— quarrel with France, i6j— 
summoned before Philip, ib.— treaty 
between Baliol and Philip, Z65— war 
with Scotland, z66— capture of Ber- 
wick, X67 at «eg.— renunciation of fealty 
by Baliol, 170— capture of Dunbar and 
Edinbuigh casUea, ih. et seq. — T)rogres«i 
through Scotland, Z7X — removal of 
Stone of Destiny, zya — and of the 
Block Rood, X74— surrender of Baliol, 
X76— homage from the nobility, Z77— 
title now assumed by him, zyS- 
appointments made In Scotland, 
ineasiireB directed against Wal- 
lace, 185— battle of Stirling; Z9a et seq, 
—preparations, 198- invasion, 199— 
bme of Falkirk, aoo— his sub^ueut 
retreat, aox— trace with France, 203— 
^ts extension to Scotland. 204 — his 
leme with the Flemings, aos^Peace 
of Paris, fb.— his views as to the Scots 
Ohoidi. ao6— inteifinenoe of the Papal 
OoorL ao8 €t seg.— his answer to this, 
sxi IB mg— osptore of OserhiTerook 
Omtle, ai4-4iet^ of Bodln, exy-rpie- 


paretions for fresh invasion, ai9 ef seq. 
—his Court at Dunfermline, aao— €ai»> 
tore of Stirling Castle, aaz— his new 
policy of leniency, 223— capitulation 
of the leaden, 224— WaLaco exempted 
from domenoy, 225— his trial and exe- 
cution, 227 et jeg.— carrying out his 
new i>olicw toward the country, 229 et 
isg.— Parliament called, 230— regola- 
tiouB under It for goveruing tlio coun- 
try, 231 et aeg.— conciliation now im- 
jioasible, 233— fiifAt of Brace, {b . — 
designs against toe latter, 238— pro- 
ceedings on Uie news of Bruce's coro- 
ualjon, 242— revenge on the Countess 
of Buchan, i?;.— proclamation against 
the Scots, 243— preparations for In- 
vasiuu, 244— his death, 246—118 effeota 
as regards too conquest of Scotland, 
254— his disregard of his oaths, 259. 

iSdward IL, k^Iitcd by his father, ii. 
244— invasions of Scotland, 255— trace 
agreed to, 257— liis defeat at Bannock- 
burn, 764 et seq . — refuses to acknow- 
ledge Bruce, 272— refuses to acknow- 
ledge Itio iiidcpiindouee of Scotland, 
282— again invades it, 289 it leg. —trace 
agreed to, 293. 

Edward III., his accession, li. M7— re- 
newal of war with Scotland, 298— nar- 
row escape from capture, 30Z — ^acknow- 
ledges tho indeiiendonce of Scotland, 
303— diseoimtenanees the invasion by 
toe disinherited barons, 3x5 — his 
superiority acknowledged by Edward 
Baliol, ih. — invades Scotland, 316— 
treaty, &c., with hkiward Baliol, 3x9— 
niea,surcs for securing tho auirenaorod 
districts, 320 — again overruns Scol- 
laud, 32Z— iuvodes France, 323— truces 
with Scotland, and breaches of these, 
326 — battle of Neville's Cross, and 
capture uf David II., 327— truoiL 33Z 
— negotiatious with David II., ib. — 
bargain for bis release, 332— tlio crown 
surrendered by Baliol, 334 — invades 
the country, 335 — barbarities of his 
soldiers, ib.— acquisition of the south 
of Scotland, 336— his son jiroiiosed as 
successor to David II., 339— secret 
agroemeni wiUi tlie latter, 340— truce, 
34X— peace maintained, 348— payment 
of toe ransom of David II., ib.— his 


Edward ^.^understanding between him 
and toe Highland chlefo, UL e, 3^ 
treaty with toem, 3— foiged doonments 
on sapremac^ question, 4 et wg.— tnofy 
with toe Duke of Albany, ax— policy 
toward Scotland, sa— fores mnitored 
against him, 93— the supposaA murder 
^his aona, 44 il mg. 

Edward VL, trmly tor too manigge of 
toieen Mi^ to; ih. aoo— of 
3 bi 7 of GniSlm oS3-4|s MUugf 
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Edwirdian caitlst in Scotland, a 178, 


Soacon king, the Plots subject 
itore of Dumbarton by, L a8a 


UL 433. 
Edwin, Sie 


Bgbnl capture of Dumbarton by, L a8a 

Bglrtd, defeat of, by the Piets, i. aSz. 

Eglesnun. William, envoy to tlie Papal 
Court, u. 208. 

Egllnton, Lord, joins Queen Mary after 
her escape, v. 367, 377, note— indemnity 
to, X17. 

E^nton, Lord, heads the Covenanters in 
the west, vl. 322, 4x2. 

martyrdom of St Donnan In, 1 . 258. 

Blboeui; the Mazqms of, accoinpanics 
Queen Mary to Scotland, Iv. 18— con- 
cerned in a riot, 88, 89. 

Eloho, Lord, defeated at Tippeimuir, vi. 
366. 

Eleonour, queen of Edward I., her death, 
il. 1x5. 

Elfry or elf arrow-heads, 1 . 129, note. 

£8Ein. moixdi of Edward I. to, ii. 177— the 
oatnedral destroyed, 390 — despoiled 
after the Beformation, iv. 354 — its 
architecture, IIL 428 — captured by 
Maokoy, vii. 367— Episcopalian clergy- 
men in, after z688, 464. 

Elizabeth, second wife of Robert Bn^e, 

Eliaite^, queen of Robert IL, 11 . 245. 

Elizabeth, tte Princess, project of mar- 
riage between her and Arran’s son, iii. 
195— her accession, 296— > her le^ti- 
ma^ denied by France and Spain, ih. 
—efforts to detach Scotland the 


coalition, 297— her difficulties as to in- 
terfering in Bcotland, 358— her hatred 
to Enox, 361— TOlicy advocated by her, 
364— treaty with the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, 366— treaty of Edinburgh, 
373— refusal of a sato-couduct to Qneon 
Mary, Iv. 16— negotiations with Mary, 
43— her knowled^ of the projected 
maitiage between Don Carlos and 
Mary, 97— the corremondence between 


them, 90— projected interview, ih.— 
eflbct of the ungnenot war on tlie 
rdations between them, xoo— Sir James 


Ings with regard to the confederacy 
against the queen, 235— and with rs* 
gard to Queen Maj^s abdication, 295 
— Inatmctions to her ambassador, 2^ 
rt seq.—efflscts of her interference, 300 
—fresh instructions, ib.— her views of 
divine ^ht, 3o»— her anxiety to get 


policy, 3x5 tt contrast between 
her and her fhther, 3x7— her feeling on 
Queen Mary’s escape, 370— ambassador 
sent to Mary, 372— letter fiem Mary 
after her landing in England, 380— 
Mary’s appeals to her, 389— her de- 
mand for a personal intejmew, 390— its 
refusal, 392— her reception of Queen 
Mary’s envoys, 395— Pfenang refused a 
safe-conauct, 396 — her views at this 
time, 397— envoy sent to Queen Mary 
and to Scotland, 399— her letter to 
Murray, 401— answer of Murray, 40a— 
rejoinder of her ministers, 404— pro- 
posal of deputations from Murray and 
the queen, — urged to restore the 
queen, 407— old claim of superior- 
ity, 410— offer made to Mazy from her 
as to the mixed commission, ib.— ap- 
peal to her from the leaders of the 

a neen’s party, 4x4— the commission, 
i. — her instmeuons regarding the 
crimes alleged against Mary, 4x9— her 
position, 420— the snperiori^ ques- 
tion, 42Z— concealment of it from the 
Scots, ib.— her course as regards Mary, 
425— letter from her comnussloners on 
the casket letters, 427 — answer as to 
the proof of the murder, 429— fresh In- 
structions, 430— conference removed to 
London, 43Z— fUll assurane*^ at last 
given to Murray by her, 439 — her 
demeanour on the accusatiop of Mfuy, 
441— refUeal of a personal mterview, 
451— offers made to Mary as to her ex- 
culpation, 453 — adherence to the 
divme-right dogmiL 456 — her true 


MelvUle’s account of her, xoi— pro- 
poses Leicester as husband to Queen 
Mazy, ib.— sends Lady Lennox to the 
Tower, and refuses to Intervene in 
Scotland, 1x5 — communications be- 
tween her and Maiy, ib.— refuses to 
recognise Damley, 124— her difficulties 
as regards the conlbderate lords, 129— 
her polity with regard to them, 130— 
dan^ of her position, X31— die pnb- 
Uedy disavows the lords, x^a— reports 
of her spies, X39— letter from Hazy 
alter BIxzlo’s miuder, X57— her recep- 
tion of the new| of the birth of James 
VL, x6o— letter to Qneen Maiy, 2x0— 
Qnm Mazy’s communication of her 
marriage to BothweU. aw— her feel- 


450 JAW lAUP 

policy to support Murray, 457— terms 
of adjustment proposed, 458— these 
refused by Mary, 460— her anxiety for 
a second abdication, ib. — pzactieal 
acknowledgment of James Vl., 46X— 
loan to Murray, 462— her demand re- 
garding mutual hostilities, v. 2— the 
northern rebellion, 7— message to the 
Estates on Mary’s restoration, xz — 
appeal from the queen’s party to her 


aftw Murray’s assasBination, ao— State 
paper issued In reference to the Border 
raid, aa— her recommendation of I#n- 
nox aa regent, 30— her acknowleffig- 
ment of James VI. and the regency, 
ib.— her sympathy witli Leslie, 06^ Z09 
—the negotiations for her marriage to 
A^lou. 97— mission of Morton to her. 
and his reception, zoo e( a^.— her in- 
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dignatiop at liim, xoa— lier iuuiency to 
licslie, Z07— 4 ier rig^t to the thiono 
never admitted hy Mary, loS—negotia- 
tion for surrender of Mary, zxs— com- 
pelled to aid In the reduction of Edin- 
Dozgh Castle, 1x9— her repugnance to 
BUOBidies, ih.— support given to Mor- 
ton, 14X — puriduiso of part of the 
Grown Jewels of Bcothmd, 156— mis- 
sion sent regarding Auhign^. 171 » 
effortB to save Morton, z8i— her tone 
toward James VL, z8a — efforts to 
obtain possession of the casket letters, 
Z98— pension oflhred to King James, 
az3— intercedes for the Ituthvens, 337 
— the plats ogaiiut her on Maly's 
behalf, a4a— extracts, &c., from Mary's 


poweis should Mary be executed, 259 
et seq . — mission from James VI., 253— 
interview of the 6cx>ts ambassadors on 
behalf of Mary, 254 — the death of 
Queen Mary a neciissity, 256— her con- 
duct with regard to it, 257— letter sug- 
gesting assassination, ih.— honours to 
Mary after her deatl^ 259— her con- 
duct regarding the marriage of James 
VI. , 872->-trifil of David Black for an 
att^ on her, 3^— her congratulations 
on the Gowrie douspiracy, 335, note— • 
projects, &o., regarding the succession, 
354 et teq , — ^hcr death, 358— her royal 
progresses, 36Z— her despotic noliouK 
fostered by tlie general subserviency, 

Bl^beth of Bohemia, birth of, v. 304 - 
her early life and character, 390. 

Ellesmere, Lord Chanc^or, his decision 
on the case of tlie postnall, v. 411. 

Elliot, Gilbert, of Mmto, viL 269. 

Elliot of Park, Bothwdl wounded by, iv. 

ElplilnBton, Lord, one of tlie queen’s 
parly, iv. 377, note. 

Elphinstoue, Bishop, foundation, &;c., of 


the Breviary of Aberdeen printed at 
his expense, 425. 

Elpbinstoiie, James, one of the Ocia- 
vians, v. 299. 

*' Engagement^” the, lietween Gharles T. 
and the Presbytoilans, vl 4x2. 

Engagers, proceedings of the Estates 
agmnst them, vL 4x4 et eeq, 

Engelhault, director of the National 
lULusenm at Oopenhagen, i. zi8, note- 
account of an ancient sea-boat by, 3x0^ 


B£]siid.thein ! n tb theBomans. 
L a St tsg.— Introduction of Roman 
civUiaation, Ac., 3 — suppoaed early 
admowledgmenti of her superiority, 


333i 336— Uic Nonuon Conquest^ 351 et 
at9.-^e Scots abbeys, &c., modSUed 
on hers, 4x8, note— her superiority te- 
cognised by treaty of Falaise, 
daim leslgned by Richard 1 .. 11 a— 
commission to settle the boundsiles, 9 
—war and invasion, X844, 17— growth 
of its constitution, 73 et teg.— contrasts 
with that of Scotland, 74— invaded by 
Ballol, x6ff— and by WaUaoe, 195, xq6— 
truce witli Franca aos— invadea by 
Bruce, 361- incursions after Bannook- 
buni, 372— invasions ol^ In the time of 
Broce, 280— devastation of the north- 
ern counties, a8x— truce, a8a— change 
of policy, 288 — invasion of Scotia^, 
289— disposition of the northern coun- 
ties to alliance with Scotland, 291 et 
set/.— truce, 293— renewal of won and 
luvtision, 298 et seq.— treaty of Nortli- 
ampton, 303— renewal of war, 3x6— and 
of truce, and hostilities on the Borders, 
349— truce again concluded but broken, 
350 et seq.— invasion under Richard U., 
)53 - terms of truce offered to James 
I , 404 — attempt to intercept his 
(laughter, 405— renewal of her claim, 
iil 4 — beti'othal of princess to the 
Scots prince, x8— lorces for Invasion 
under James III., 24 — allianoe with 
Scotland and Spain, 56 -hostilities 
^vith France, 73 — renew (?d contests, 
97— threatened invasion, xuo— Invasion 
uf Scotland, xoi— menacing position, 
125— treaty during minority of James 
V., 135— invasion of Scotland by Nor- 
tiiuiuj^Jand, X53 — peace, xsc — 
strength of the national feeling agamst, 
J91 et seq.— alliance with, aoa— renewal 
uf war, 326 — peace concluded with 
France and Scotland, 38x— reception of 
Mary of Guise, 283— reception in Scot- 
land of Protestant reftigees ftom, 338— 
alliance proposed with, 349— destruc- 
tion of monasteries, &c., in tlie inva- 
sions, 354— rejectiou of the civil law, 
396— B^ength of Romanism, X565, Iv. 
131 — religious neglect of the native 
Irish, 348— Queen Mary’s flight into, 
■i75 — Fleming reflised a safe-conduct to 
France. 396^euiaiKls made on Den- 
mark ror surrender of Bolhwell, 468— 
the northern rebellion, v. 7— effcot of 
the murder of Murray, 13 -appeal of the 
queen’s ]>arty after the death of Mur- 
ray, 30— inv^ed by the Bonlerera, 32 
—State paper issuM in regaid to this, 
23— invasion of Bcothuid, 34 et seq.— its 
effect in consolidating parUes there, 
37— supports the klnifs party, 68— at- 
tempts w mediate between the iMurties, 
7x-^elvllle'& views as to her alms, tk 
— her real poUoy; 7a — the league 
strengthenad^ the Maassffre of St 
Bartholomew, 93 — oonoord with 
nance, 97— fbraa sent flbr reducttoD 
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of Ediobuiigh Castle, x2o>- continued 
dtagw from Maiy, 133 -- correspon- 
dence regarding Baid of Redes- 
wire, 154 — rumours regarding Aubign^, 


Ac., 170— mlBslon rep^n^im, ^1— 
lecaJl of tlie ambassador, 176— efforts 
to save Morton, z8x— the S]^ system, 
z8a— rumours sent by the smes, 183 et 

a — oommunications after Buthven's 
, aza —flight of his party to, 3x4 — 
embaasy Ac., on the execution of Cow- 
rie^ 333 — danger from the Catholic 
leaw^ 336— en^assy to form alliance 
with Sootland, 337-— proceeding with 
refetenoe to murdfer of Lord Bussell, 
730— conclusion of league vrith, 339 et 
wq.'—tlie Bpanish Armada, 264 ef /teq, 
— accession of Jauies VI., 358 — ^his re- 
ception and progress, 359 et seg.— siib- 
sorvlency to Elizabeth continued to her 
successor, 391— effect of his acccssiou, 
3M 889. — tlie Scots in, in his time, 

395 et eeq . — proclamation o^aiust their 
repairing to it, 400— the Union project, 
40Z et SCO.— tlie pari^ opposed to a 
liturgy, vL Z24 — iiidiff^iico to Uic re- 
ligious disturbances in Scotland, 157 — 
the feeling toward Scotland at the out* 
break of the civil war, 394— state and 
feeling of the troops, 2^ et ee^.— ex- 
tent to which the Parliamentary party 
were in alliance with the Scots, 298 — 
measures under Cromwell for union, 
vU. 53 et seo,— free-trade, 54— procla- 
mation of William and Mary in, 284— 
differaat character of the Uovolntinn 
there and in Bcotlaud, 300— dislike to 
legislative union with Scotland, 33Z — 
contests Induced by tlie feudal and 
ecclesiastical claims of, viii. 3— first re- 
ception of the Darien sdiemo in, 26 — 
inmpient opposition to it, ib. et seq . — 
prooeedlngn of the Commons against 
the EngUsb directors, 37— ’secession of 
its Btti^rters there in consixiuenco, 28 
—motives of the opiiosition to it, ib.— 
appeal from Spain against the Darien 
ooionlsts, 48— the bankruptoy laws of, 
70 et seg.— the question of equal trad- 
ing privileges as a preliminary to the 
Union, 8z— hostility of the Scots Par- 
liament of X703 against, 91— the influ- 
ence of the Queensberry Plot in, 97— 
necessity for a union forced on, zox— 
last appearance of the superiority 
claim, X09 — excise In, at the time 
of the Union, 121 — land-tax, 123 — 
finances, 124— effect of her conduct 
after the Union in strengtheniug the 
Jacobites, 343. 

Bndish, their smll In attack and defence 
(ff fortresses, V. zsa.' 

Bnj^ish bisbopiicB^ regulations of the 
union sdieme regarding them, v. 404. 
Kuglish ohronlolss, tbsir value, iii. 4x1. 
English Ghuieh, claims superiority over 


the Scots, il. 3— its liturgy founded 00 
that of tiie Church of Borne, Iv. 339— 
its reformation, vl. ux 

** English Judges,” the, under Cromweli, 
in Scotland, viL 51. 

English and Boots languages, tlie, til 
43Z eteeq. 

English law system, its antagonism to 
the Boman, iu 6z, note. 

English merks in Scotland, the question 
connected with, viii. 171, note. 

English Puritans, suiiiptuary laws adopt* 
cd from tiiein, v. X45. 

English universities, their siiocial chai- 
octer, iil 404. 

Entail Act, the, passed, vii. 3^1. 

Eoch, Prince of Strathclyde, L 280. 

Eocha or Achaius, King, L sen. 

Eochad, Kingof the Scots Damads, I. 290. 

Episcopacy, use made of the Culdees in 
the eontroveisy against, I 402— Knox 
not opposed to, v. 75, 78, 80, and note- 
declaration of tne Assembly in X580 
against it, 30a — commencement of 
struggle, 20s — abolished, 277 — re-es- 
tabli^od, 3x4, 44X — ftiTthor Acts to- 
ward its establishment, vi. 44 — its 
overthrow in 1638, 230 et eeq. — con- 
firmed in 1630, 273— rdstored under 
Charles 11 ., vii. 145 et seg.— predomin- 
ance in the nortli at the time of the 
Revolution, 419— steps toward its oboli- 
tion, 43X et seg.— deprivation of clergy, 
422— formally abolished, 435— adher 
ence of the clergy to tli e banished fomily, 
426 —attempt for reiieal of the Act tole- 
rating i1^ viii. 386-— Act for toleration 
of, 224 — ^the oaihs, 225. 

Episcoiial Church, its state down to the 
Revolution eotUement as to UtunQf, 
diocesan courts, Ac., vii. 463— dlffw- 
cuces of princdple between it and tiie 
Presbytenau, w. — its want of a lit- 
urgy, viii. 3x8— difflculties with regard 
to bishops, 4x8— dissensions in 11^ 430 
et seg.— C^noordates,” 435— policy of 
Qovemmont toward 11^ 426— repressive 


measures after X745, 437. 

Episcopal clergy, their position in the 
west, viL 3xc^— their expulsion, 330— 
attempt of the Crown in X693 to pro- 
cure their admission into tlie Church 
and the Assembly, 450— answer of the 
Assembly, 453 — statistics of those 
within the Gnurch after the Revolu- 
tion setUement, 464— numbers north 
of the Tay In 1710, 465 — absence of 
ability among them at thiB time, 465— 
the address of, on the accession of 
Queen Anne, viii. 90— prosecutions q^ 
Q17 — ^introduction of those from Bug- 
land, and Ihoir position, ai8— Intiuduc- 
tion of the English liturgy, ib.— the 
834— measures of repres- 
sion after T71S, 338— Act ragsTding, in 
1746^ S«H. 
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, finiiness with which it 
Its groand }n the north, vil 465. 

EpiscopaliBXU, proceedings directed 
against them by the Assembly of 1690, 
vil 440— resistance to these in the 
north, 441 — ilieir relations to the 
PresbytoTian Church, &c., after the 
Revolution settlement, 458 et seq. 
their predominance in the north, 460— 
Act for exclusion of the Nonoonform- 
, 461. 

iy courts of England, the, lii. 99c 
uvaleni,” the, os fixed by the Union, 
▼liL xaj et eeq., xss^tlie debate in the 
Scots Parliament on it, 168—ita divi- 
sion, xSS-^irritation caused by delay in 
its tnuumission, 009. 

** Erastions/' the, in the Westminster 
Assemblyfvi. 388. 

ErCj^a loader of the Irish Scots, 1 . 204, 

Eideswick, the Roman wall in his time, 
i. 25. 

Eric, marriage of the Prmcess Margaret 
to, iL 37— claims the Scots crown, 141 
— conumssioners sent to Edward I., 47. 

ISric of Sweden proposed as husband to 
Ma^, iv. 98. 

Eric, Trefut, 1 ? 327. • 

Eriskoy, landing of tlie Pretender at, viii. 

Lord, colleague with Angus, iii. 

X3& 

Errol, Lord, signs the band for the queen, 
iv. 377, note^nc of the signers of the 
Sp^sh blanks, v. 201— a Foinsh con- 
vert, Ma— conforms to the Established 
Church, 295 ~ his forfeiture revoked, 
296. 

Errol, Lord, vUL 199— in 1715, 259. 

Errol, the Countess of. v. 303. 

Erakino, Sir Alexander, guardian of 
James VI., v. 135— his hostility to 
Morton, x6o~attempt to deprive him 
of the custody of the king, and death 
of his son, x6% 

Erskine, Sir Alexander, his submission 
to Government In X7X5, viii. 267. 

Erskine, Arthur, iv. 145— aids the filght 
of tlie king and queen firom Holyrood, 

Ers^ne, Ensign, shot after 17x5, viii. 331. 

Erskine, Rev. £., the leader of the Seces- 
sion, viii. 402 et eeq . — his chameter, 
Ac., 404— visit of Whitfield, 4x3. 

Erskine, James, during the Cowrie Con- 
spiracy, v. 325. 

Erskine, James, of Grange, address drawn 
up by, to George I., viii. 255— sketch 
C>f his character and career, 391 et aeq. 
—the abduction of his wife, 393 ei eerj. 
—and attempt on Ladv Mar, 394— his 
hyi>ocrisy, Ac., 39s— bis diary, 396— 
motion in the Assembly regaiding 

Bral^eo/ISun, one of the Gominission^ 


ers to Franco on Queen Mar^s mar^ 
riage, IIL 089— a loader of the Befonn- 
ers, 342— present at interview between 
Qo^n Maxy-and Knox, Iv. 73— ohaxgod 
with defection, v. 233. 

Erskine, Sir Thomas, aids in killing the 
Master of Buthven, v. 304— during the 
ooDs^acy, 325. 

Espec, Walter oj; 1 . 438. 

Ess^ tlie Sleur d', French ambassador, 
lii. a77^the troops, Aa, under him, 


Essex, the Earl of, a member of the corn- 
mission on Queen Maiy, iv. 4x4-00178- 
.spondence of James VL with, Ao., v. 
154— hisirnctions to him regaiding the 
Highlanders in Ulster, vi. 26. 

Estates of Parliament, their measures on 
Uie deatli of Alexander 111 ., li. 43— 
their anxiety for marriage between we 
prinross and tlio Englimi prince, 48— 
their measures for the govmimeut, 
Ac., of the (jountry, ib.— meetings of, 
in Bailors reign, 160 et eeq. See Parlia- 
ment. 

EUielfrid, defeat of Aidan, King of the 
.Scots, by, i. 290. 

Etive, Loch, vitriflcrl fort at, L 87. 

Eiimenms, notice of Scotland from, i. 42 
—of the Piets, 189, 199. 

Euphemia, second wife of Bobert IL, iL 
345 - 

Eure, Sir Ralph, on the views of James 
V. regarding the Chnrch, iii. 170— op- 
poses invasion of Scotland, aza 

Evans, John, an authority ou stone 
weapons, i. 119. 

Evers, Sir Ralph, ill. 236— defeated and 
slain, 237. 

Eviot, a page of tlie Earl of Gowrio’s, v. 
326. 

Exchequer Court, esbiblishmciit of, in 
Scotland, viii. 713. 

Excise, proportion of, to bu levied in 
Scotland, viii. 121 — coinmissionors, 
their unpointiuont in Scotland, and 
dissatisfaction caused by it, ao8 — 
duties, debates on them, 1^5. 

Excommunication or cursing, power 
given to the Chorcli by. Hi. 317 — ex- 
ample of one, 318— how it comes to be 
regarded, 322— Act of, 1690, the, vil. 


judicial testimony” of the Se- 
ceders, the, viii. 408. ' 

“ Extiaordmory Lords,” the, abolished, 

Eyemouth fort^ garrisoned by the French, 

Eylangrig, fortified by Ai®rle, but taken, 
vii. adx. 

Eyncourt, Sir William d*, iL 266. 


Fairfax, Genexal, .Idned by tbs Scots, vL 
360— at Marston Moor, 361. 

‘Faithful CoutendiDgs dlsplAjod, A&, 
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vil. 937, 975 i uotcii - account of ilio 
position of the Cameroniajui from, 315, 
note— of the oxtmlslou of the curatea, 
390, note— of the embodiment of the 
uomeroniau Regiment^ 393, 395, notes. 

Fola Moor, tlie Scots army at, lil. 183. 

Falafse, the treaty of, L 447-‘its influ- 
ence as regards Scotland, li. i — an- 
nulled by Richard L, 2. 

Fhlconar, Bisho]). vlli. 4x9. 

Falkirk, tlio battle of, ii. 200— smith and 
cutieiy work at^ viiL 35— tlic battle of, 
174s, 481 et seq. 

Falkland, recaptured by Uie Scots, ii. 
324— castle, dcuih of Kotliesay in, 380 
— its archituuturo, iii. 435 — attoinpt of 
Both well on James VL at, v. 282 — 
hunting-] »ark foimed by James VL at, 
368. 

Farel, his system of govomment in 
Geneva, v. 142. 

Fum stock, ancient laws regarding steal- 
ing of, li. 69. 

Far(|uhar8on of Invcrcauld, at rre.s1oii, 
viii 307. 

Fhrquliarson of Iiiverey, a Jacobite lead- 
er, vii. 370. 

Past Castle, taken by the Scots, Ii. 337-- 
proposal of tlie Qowrie conspiratorij for 
James VI.'s imprisonment in, v. 348 et 
uq. pass. 

Fasting, prevalence of, in the Irish 
Church, L 944. 

Fates or Korns of the Norse mytliology, 
the, i. 927. 

Feast of Asses, tlie, iv. 96. 

Fenian legends, their origin, 1 . 176. 

Fenwick, Colonel, one of the Union Coiu- 
misslouers, vii. 59. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, embassy to 
James IV. from, iii. 51— Uieir scheme 
for a Holy Catholic Lea^o, 53 et seq . — 
projects with regard to James IV., 54. 

Fe^s, King of Dolrioda, 1 . 287. 

Fei^son, David, on the state of tlie 
churches, iv. 354— on the condition of 
tlie clergy, v. 151. 

Ferguson of CrafgdaiToch, forces raised 
by, in 1715, viii. 274. 

Fer^8on,H., the Plotter, his connection 
with tlie Assassination Plot and tlic 
Carolina scheme, vii. 245— his escape, 
946 — his pamphlets on Monmouth’s 
legi tima cy, and connection with the 
insurrection, 258 et seg. — namphlet 
against the Government attribated to, 
349 — Implicated In tlie Montgomery 
Plot, vii. 348— list of works by him, 
ib.t note. 

Fergnsson, James, his *'Bude Stone 
Monuments,” L zoa, Z04, zaS, notes. 

FeniyhuTBt, destroyed by the Engllsli, 
y. 94. ‘ 

Fenani, the Frlnoe oL proiiosod os hus- 
band to Muy, It. 90^ 98. 

Plies des Foux, iv. 25. 


Feudal Investiture, long reticence of tlie 
forms oi; i 365, note. 

Feudid system, its rise and organisation, 
L 355 et seg.— early dlfllonltles of the 
law of succession under it, 429—118 es- 
tablishment in Scotland, it kj el seq.— 
character, Ac., of oaths under It, 958 
et seq. 

Feudality, its influence as regards tlie 
monastic orders, L 395 — abolished 
under Cromwell, vii. 59 et aeq. 

Flan or Fingal, the traditionary, 1 . Z77. 

Fiesci, PapaJ legate, ii. 39. 

Fife, Iho Earl of, one of the guardians on 
the dentil of Alexander 111 ., murdered, 
ii- 43 - -t 

Fife, tha Earl of, condemned by Edward 
III. loi treason, ii. 330— raid into Eng- 
land, 368. ^ 

Fife, ravaged by Hertford, iii. 935— the 
French auxiliaries, 369— supremacy of 
the king’s paiby, v. 68— a revival moot- 
mg, 300— enthusiasm for the Covenant, 
VI 187- preparations of tlic Covenant - 
ere, 258 — the Highland host, vii. 190 
—Episcopalian* clergy in, after z688, 
464— prevalence of smuggling in, viii. 


359, 

Finances, detailh of, in connection with 
tlie Union, viii. 123. 

Findlater, Lord, moves the dissolution 
of the Union, viii. 248. 

Fiuella, or Feuella, murder of Kenneth 
HI. by, i. 339. 

Finlay, a Cameronian leader, viii. 159, 

lOu 

Fisher, the author of the * Marrow of 
Modem Divinity,’ viii. 40a 

Fisheries, ilieir improvement taken up by 
the Alrican Company, viii. 33, 34. 

Fishwife’s Causey, the, i. 76, note. 

Fitz Allan, Brian, apxmlntM me of the 
guardians, ii. 195- instractions to him 
as to the Cliurcli, 208. 

Fitz Allan or Allan the family name of 
the Stewards, iL 344. 

Five Articles of Perth,” the, vl. 47 et 
wg.— Uieir terras, 51 et seg.— efforts of 
the Court to enforce iliem. 53 et seq . — 
opposition to them, 57— tlieir rqieal, 


Fixed bayonet, the, invented by Mackay, 
vii. 393. 

Flanders, Count of, see Florence. 

Fleming, Lord, ambassador to Albany, 
iii. 95— one of the ’’assured loitls,” 190 
— one of the party of the Hamiltons, iv. 


n LiaqgBlde, 375- 
her envoy to France, 387— his mission to 
England, and refhsal of a passage to 
France, 396— his escape ftom Dumbar- 
ton, v. 35. 


Flemi^ Maiy, appropriation of part of 
the mwn Jewela by, v. 158. 
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Flwibig, liobertk present at Drumclog, 
vil. eaf. 

Flemings, the aUlsace of Edward 1 . with, 
IL 305. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltou, as the 
leader of the **PatJciotio Party," vlh. 5 
—his previous career, personal appear- 
anee^ Ac., ih., note— his advocacy of 
predial slavery, 6— picture of tlie con- 
dition of the lower classes, 8 — his 
scheme reeling pauperism, 9— ^cl- 
men of his style from *Tlie Right 
Regulation of Governments,* ib.— con- 
nection with Paterson, 15— the 
tations" proposed by, 93— the Act for 
The Security of the Kingdom," ih . — 
maintaids tlie royal As<<cnt to if to bo 
uxmecessary, 99 — his paity in the 
Union l^liament, no— Dili of Limita- 
tions and Securities brought in by, 
1x3— motion against the Union, 114— 
on the Anti-uulou fast, 146, uoto -as 
an agricultural improver, 511. 

Flint, special causes for its use in inaini- 
fheture of weapons, i. 1x7. 

I*'lint, bronze, and iron, ages of the 
northern Aj^iseologists, 1 . 125. 

I<'lint implements, L 81, 114 et teq. 

Flodden, thtf battle of, nil. 76 et mq.— its 
effects on Scotland, 83. 

Florence, Count of Flanders, a claimant 
of the crown, ii. 133, 137 — ^the xdoadings 
in bis favour, 146. 

Florence of Worcefllci, the Clironiclc of, 
Hi. 412. 

Florence, its antiquity, i. 67. 

Foiz, M. do, reports to Catliorliie the 
projected luecting belwcpn Flizaheth 
and Marj’', iv. 90- ■account of the posi- 
tion of Elizahctli in 15C5, 131. 

Forbes, the Master of, executed, iii. 
168. 

Forbes, the Master of, defeated and taken 
prisoner, v. 69. 

Forbes, the Master of, Joins Mackay, vil 
365. 

Forbes, William, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
vi. 98. 

Forbes, John, of Corse, vL 334. 

Frarbes, Pafrlck and John, vii. 80. 

Forbes, Lord President, on tlio execution 
of Captain Green, viiL xo8— in x7iSf 
3Z3, 3x3— opposes severe punishments 
after X71S, 331— appointed Lord Advo- 
cato, 347-^Pp0808 uoldanc’s elevation 
to the Bencn, 351— pi^<^eedings urged 
i^gaiding the Molt tax, Ac., 357— in- 
vestigation into the Portoous Mob, 
363— opposes tlie bill brought in re- 
gizding ^—recommends the em- 
bodying of Highland regiments, 374— 
oommuiilcateB the intended rising of 
> 745 * 43Z'~hiB eflbrts in tlie North 
dumg 1745, 470— his dealings with 
Lovst, 47X St SM. 

VoitaOB, the, as ling's men, deiteted by 


tlie Gordons, v. 69 -join the Uoveiuuit- 
ers, vi. 236 

Ford, Lady, ill. 76. 

Ford Castle, oaptnzed by James IV., ill. 
76. 

FordouD, the Chronicle of, ill 413, 4x4. 

Fordun, early ohuroh at, i. 339. 

Forest laws of the Normans, the, L 433 
St seq.— contrast between them m E^- 
land and Scotland, ii. 74— recent trial 
in connection with them, 77, note— 
none in Scotland, HI. 396. 

Forestry, grants of, ii. 7^ 

Forfar, the Earl of, killea at Sheriffmuir, 
viii. 320W 

Forfar Loch, artiflcial island, Ac., in, 1 . 
89. 

Forfeited estates, enactments of Parlia- 
ment regarding, iii. ix— the commis- 
sioners of, viii. 348 et seg.— dealing witli 
the, after 1745, 503. 

Forfeiture, the Scots and English sys- 
toms of, V. 420. 

Forged deeds, Ac., under the feudal sys- 
tem, i. 367, 368 

Forman, Andrew, ambassador to England 
and France, iii. 73 — Archbishopof St 
Andrews, 90— vengeance on Lord Home, 
91. 

Forres, Roman coins found at, i. 58, note 
—pillar, its supposed origin, i. X43. 

Forster, Sir John, warden, at tlie Raid of 
the Redeswire, v. 153— taken prisoner, 
153— quarrel with iho Kerrs, 229. 

Forster, Mr, beads the English Jacobites 
ill X 7 I 5 , viii. 995, 30X— the march to 
Preston, 30X et seg.— measures there, 
and his incapacity, 306 et eeg.— escape 
of* 3^3- 

Fort Angustus, constructed by General 
Wade, vlil 369— captured 1 ^ the In- 
surgents in 1745, 484. 

Fort Tevlot, the Pictish capital, li. 52, 
xoi. 

Fort William, planned by General Mackay, 
vil 393— attempt on, X715, vlH. s8o— ite 
garrison, Ac., In 1745, 439— attacked 
by the rebels in 1745, 485. 

Forth, the, called llie Scots Water, 11 . 51 
—and Clyde, the, cliosen as the Roman 
boundaiy, 1. 4— the rampart between 
these, io.— Firth of, French invading 
force in it» X707, viii. 204— its passage 
by the JacohitM in 1715, 285. 

Foiliflcatiom the Norman and Vauban 
systems of, v. 123. 

Fortresses, ancient, i. 84— early, their 
stylo, Ac., ii. xo6 ct seg.— the attack 
and defence of, in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, V. X 3 Z. 

Fossoor, John, Prior of Durham, ii. 338. 

Fotheringhay, removal of Qneen Mary to, 
V. 351— her execution at, 359. 

Foulises, the printen, vUL 553. 

Fountainbridge, the abduotfon of Queen 
Mary by Bothwall at iv. axA 
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Pourbin, Admiral, coniiiianclR the force 
for deacent on ScoiUuid iii 1707, viii. 
203— In the Firth of Kortli, and hia 
tUf{ht, 904. 

Poor Hursha, the Court of the, ii. 9a 

Fournier, dotonuination by him of tlie 
authorship of poem ascribed to Mary, 
iv. 263, note. 

Fowlks, Bri^'adier, his fliRlit from Pi-es- 
tonpana, vlli. 457. 

Fox, Geom the Quaker, vU. 272. 

Fox, John, infoixnation about events in 
Scotland In his Acta and Monuments, 
iii. 299 et seq. 

France, settlement of British tiuops in, i. 
44— discoveries os to the age of man, 
Si— ab8ori»tion of the Teutons ainonR 
tlie Celts, 196— quarrel with Edw;trd, 
il. 163— traces of Wallace, 202— truce 
with England, 203— treaty witlillobort 
Bruce, 296— the alliance with Scotland 
in tlie time of Edward 111 ., 221— clainm 
ofrtlie latter on it, 322— assistance scut 
against Edward 111 ., 334 et srq.— re- 
newal of league, 348— truce witli Eng- 
land, and its extension to Scotland, 
350 et MO.— aid sent under Be Vienne,. 
252 — position on the accession of James 

I . 398— renewed league, and betrothal 
of his daughter to the Bauphin, 404*2 
treaty witn the Earl of Bouglas. 417— 
concentration of forfeited estates in fho 
Crown, Hi. it — relations with, in the 
time of James 111 ., tg — tlie recep- 
tion of Perkin Warhuck, 45— efforts of 
Ferdinand and Isabella for alliance 
against, 53 et wg.— renewed alliance, 77 
—relations with Scotland after Flod- 
den, 86 et aeo.— difflooltics with, on the 
muraer of Be la Bastio, 93— renewal of 
alliance, ib. — negotiations regarding 
Albany, 95— auxillaTy force under Al- 
bany, X04 — ambassador to the Boa- 
tons lh>m, 730— how regarded in S«‘ot- 
land, 192— Henry's attempts to break 
the league, 201— resolution to adhere 
to it, 222— it formally renewed, 226— 
aid sent Scotland, 276 — removal of 
Queen Mary to, 277— dislike of licr 
interference, 285 — views on the mar- 
riage of Ma^, death of Henry 

II. , and clianged tone towards Scot- 
land, 29a et eeq.— projects for annexa- 
tion of the latter, 294 et ssg.— treaty 
with England, 297— influence of tho 
connection on the Beformation, 338— 
the Scots Universities modelled on 
hers, 404— departure of Mary, iv 18— 
contrast between it and Scotland on tlic 
landing of Maiy, ax— state in 1563 as 
affecting the policy of Maiy, 68— the 
oonununication by Horv of her mar- 
riage to BothwdL ^29— relationB with, 
after her abdication, 291- difflcnlties 
tnd obstedMlnihs way of intervention, 
103— inflnenoo on the Boots Church, 


Wh 344— ‘aiiibassador sent by Mary on 
her escape from Lochleveu, 367, 368— 
piobable reception of Mary after Lang- 
mdo, 378 — her appeals fur aid, a^— 
feeling excited by the murdor of Mur- 
ray, V. 18— supports the queen's itaity, 
G8— the massacre of Bt Bartholomew, 90 
et seg.— concord witli England in 1572, 
07— feeling toward Mary,* ih— aid to 
Kirkcaldy intercepted, xx8 — state of 
^ the Court, 168— the Second Book of 
Discipline adapted from the Reformed 
Church of, 202— probable effect of 
Mary’s death on, 252— cessation of the 
league on tho accession of James VI., 
394— negotiations of tho Covenanters 
with, vi. 288 et sey.— intended colonisa- 
tion of Baricn by, viiL 45— c^ectations 
of the Jacobites of assistandb frnm, 141 

— threatened descent from, in 1708, 
m8, 203 — and again, in 17x5, 278 — 
Jacobite negotjataons wiCi, 1742, Ac., 
433— treaty with Charles Edward, and 
iiiviisioii, 473 

FrauuhiHe, tho early burgh, ii. 92— the, 
at tho time of thp Union, viU. 187. 
Francis I., relations witli England and 
Scotland, iiL 86 et seg.— effects of his 
defeat and capture, x 33— alliance with 
Henry VIIL, 136. 

Francis, the Bauphin, marriage of Mary 
to, iii. 289 — efforts to obtain the 
Crown Matrimonial for him, 291— suc- 
ceeds to the French crown, 293— his 
death, and its effect, iv. s. 

Francis, Signor, denounced as one of 
Bamlcy’s murderers, iv. 196— pension 
to him, 203. 

Fruucisque, a secret adviser of Queen 
Mary's, iv. 1x2. 

Francs, name of, to whom applied, If. 51. 
Ifrank, his account of Glasgow, I'li. xxa 
Fraukfrirt Liturgy, the, its origin, &c., 
iv. 33a 

Fraser, Bishop of 5 t Andrews, il. 43— let- 
ter from him to King Edward, 116.— 
L'raser, Simon, surrenders to Edward I., 
ii. 2247— executed, 245. 

Fraser, Major, in 17x5, viii. 294, and note. 
Fraser of Beaufort, afterwards Lord 
Lovat, 800 Ixivat. 

Fraser of Brae, in the Assembly of 
1690, vll 438— his works, 466. 

Frasers, onmn and rise of the, li. 17 

— desert Huntly, Iv. 30 — join the 
Covenanters, vL 236— feud of, with 
Athole, vll. 414— join the Pretender 
in 1745, ViiL 475. 

Frederick II. of Denmark, marriage of 
James VI. to his daughter, v. 273. ^ 

Frederick Henry of Bohemia, chudldE 
letter from. v. 390^ note. 
hYeeman, Edward IL zzs- 
Free-trade with England established 
under Cromwell, vll. 54. 
lYench Faria, or Klohoias Hubert ov 
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of Damley'B murdoren, Iv., 187—1110 
anwt and execution, v. a 

Fi-eneli architecture, partial imitations 
oi; vii. 431, 434— reriigocB, influx of, 
a68. 

I•'remlra^ght, Lord and Lady, tL ato, 
21 X, aza. 

Frendiaught, the tragedy oi; vL 209 et 
aeq. 

Fri{^ a Scandinavian deity, i aaa. 

Froissart, account of the Scots invasion 
of England by, ii. 398 et aeq.~^t battle 
of Neville’s Cross, 338— of a S^■ots 
raid into England, 351 — of tlie expedi- 
tion of John de Vienne, 353 ei seq.—ot 
the battle of Otterbum, 362 tt aeq. 

Fronde, slAitch of John Homllioii, by 
him, V. 3^ note— his opinion of l^dy 
Lennox, note- on lier alleged vin- 
dication or Queen Mary, ih— liis ac- 
count of the Roinaiiiat sclicMnes of 
1583, &C., x88, note. 

Fullor, Andrew, on tliu Millonaiy peti- 
tion, V. 423, note. 

Fyvie, Lord, his account of Charles 1. 
when a child, v. 389. 


Qodderer, Dr James, Bislioj) of Aber- 
deen, viiL Ao et seg.— fiis death, 425 

Qaelic, translation of Knox’s Liturgy, 
&&, into, lit 436, Iv. 349. 

Qaimey Brig, first meeting of the Seces- 
sion at, viiL 408. 

Qalgacus, his defeat at the Mons Gram- 


pius, L 6— the B])eech assigned by !i'nci* 
tus to him, 8— identified by Bow c with 
Corbed, zs. 

Golightly, Patrick, ii. 127. 

Galleys, the anciunl, i. 306 

Galloway, Patrick, v. 308— on the Earl of 
Qowrle, 336, note— Jus sennon on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 338— his character 
&C., 339, note— at the Hampton Court 
conference, 431. 

Galloway, the Bishop of, charges In the 
Assembly against him, v. 147— lef uses 
to appear, th— under James VI., his 
pecuniaiy difficulties, 449 et for- 
mation of choir at Holyrood by, vi. 41 
—attack by the mob on, 165- and the 
Tables, X7z. 

Galloway, bishopric founded, i. 442— its 
independence of Alexander II., it xi - 
slau^ter and oximlsion nf the Nor- 
mans, 15— the early special laws of, 61 
—adventure of Bruce in. 253. 

Galwcfpans, nomo of, to whom anciently 
applied, ii. 51. 

Game, laws regarding, lit 397. 

Qamiy, tradition of dafeat of the Danes 
At, i 34Z, uote. 

Gardiner, Colonel, at the passage of the 
Forth, viil. 445— Joins Cope before 
Prestonpans, 45X, 453— his death there, 

the district 0^ it 147 and note. 


Gauthier, Jules, bis ** Histolre de Mane 
Stuarti” It. 447. 

Geddes, Jonu^ vt 150, note. 

Genealogies, Pughlaud, vt. 3 

Genealogy, fixlness of early Ixisli litciu 
ture as regards, t 398. 

General Assembly, Justifleation of Knox 
by» 77— discussion on his prayer for 

the qnoon, 78 et aw. —address to the 
queen, 89— meeting in relation to the 
queen's marriiige, 117— Acts iiussod by 
it, X18— artieles presented to tlie 
queen, and her answer, 1x9— protest 
against tlie re-establishment of the 
Consistorial Court, aao—of 1567, re- 
solution adoi»tod I'egarding endowment 
of the clergy, 334— first election of a 
Modcratf.r, 326— of 1573, pmenedings 
regarding Episcopacy, &c., v. 77 et aeq, 
—letter from Kuox, ib. —inHotlng re- 
garding tlie massacre of St Bartholo- 
iiiow, 91 et Mg.— urges league with Eng- 
land, 93 — of 1574, collision with Mor- 
ton, 143 et eeg.— law regarding clerical 
cloihuig, 144— ])roceedmga .igainstthe 
bishops, 147— discussions ns to the 
lawfulness of their office, 148— mea- 
sures to assist the Huguenots, 149— 
declaration in 1580 against Episcopacy, 
201 — Second Book of Discliiline, soa — 
commencement of struggle against 
Episcopacy, 205— rebuke to James VI. 
and hla queen, 305— report on the state 
of the country, id. et seg.— regulations 
itigardiug tJic clergy, 306— deputation 
to the king, 308— iii Perth, and its 
proceedings, 313 cl aeq . — Act appoint- 
ing commissioners to Parliament, 315 
— of 1610, regulations regarding Epis- 
I'opacy, 441— meeting in x6i6 at Aber- 
deen, VI. xd— the Five Articles of 
Perth passed by it, 5a — of x6i6, Act 
iHigarding a liturgy, 1x5— in Glasgow, 
1O38, 272— its importance, 923— the 
iuy members, 224 — objections of the 
K.piscoi>al party, ih . — procewlings of 
the Tables regarding the elcctious, 
225— the officials, 337— the reconls of 
the Church, tb. et aeq . — difficulty about 
tlio validity of the elections, aaS— ad- 
dress of the commissioner, 939— his 
departure, ih . — admission of offleens of 
State, 230— repeal of former Acts, re- 
pudiation of the Scrvice-book, 8ea, ih. 
—trial of the bishops, 231— its dis- 
solution, 233— of 1639, its meeting and 
proceedings, 271 et ssg.— abolition of 
the Siawice-book, &c., 972— answer to 
the king’s "Large Declanitloa,’* 975 
ft scg.— iLenunciation of its author, 378 
et seg.— its Acts confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, 387 et seg.— declaraittQnB against 
sectaries, and co-operation with the 
English Presbyterians, 351 «( seg. — 
commissioners to Montrose after his 
capture, vtL 7— fbrciUy dimiasod bj 
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Croinwdl, 49— demand fov It, 436 ~ 
oieetiiig in 1690, 437— appointment of 
Commissioiior, {b.^xTaagemonteasto 
meetlnra, mode of buBiness, &c., 438 
~lt8 dissolutlou, 439— dlBsatiBiiciction 
of the extreme party 'with it. ib.— 
proceedings against the Episcopa- 
lians, 440 — postponement of its 
meeUngs by the Ciovni, 448, 449~the 
lists of that of 1^2, 440 et uq. — ^inter- 
ferences on the paiH. 01 llie Commis- 
sioner and tlie Government, 450— anta- 
gonism between them and the Crown. 
453 — measures as to the Episcopal 
cleigy, ib.- dissolved, <b., 453— a new 
one summoned by the Government, and 
the Oath of Assurance attcmitied to be 
enforced, 454—1116 King yields, 456 — 
act for admission of coniormlng clergy, 
457— Ihst appointed in 1700, viiL 61— 
l>roceodings regarding tlie tluion, 146 
tt se^.— proclaim a fast in 1710, 323— 
ttf 17x3, tlie queen's letter to, aftt'c 
the Patronage Act, 333— parties in it, 
ib. — difficulties regarding the Oaths, 
233— of 1715, loyal spirit of, 253— ad- 
dress to the king after 17x5, 34c— Act 
against smuggling, 359— resolution on 
grievances in 17x7, 385— changes in#H 
character and procedure, 397 — rule 
against "Protestations," 40X— Act re- 
garding tlie Jus tievolutum, 40a— de- 
cision on the cose of Ebenezer Erskine, 

405 

General Coimcils, disregard of, in Scot- 
land, iU. 333, and note. 

Geneva, state of tlio Church in, X573, v. 
X43— Bible, In Scotland, vL X07, xo8— 
Liturgy, its history and introduction 
Into the Scots'Elrl^ iv. 330. 

Geol(^cal formation of Scotland, i. 80 
etseg. 

George I., iirodamatiou of, viii. 350— In- 
temew of Rev. W. Mitchell with, 385, 
note. 

Germans, xmdeiground winter dwellings 
of the, L zoob 

Germanus, traditloiial bishop, i. 391. 

Germany and the Gentians, influence of 
the Roman conquests on, L 300 et aeg. 

Giants, Norse legends of the, i 328, 229 

Giant's Hill, the, Bunsiunane, i 86. 

Gibbon, on Tacitus’s Life of Agricoin, 
i. 7. 

Gibbs, James, tlie architect, viii. 543. 

Gibson, Alexander, of Burio, the seizure 
and Impilaonmoiit of, vL 17. 

Gi^t, Tower of, besieged by Montrose, 

Gildu.%e fragments osexibod to, L x8o. 

Gllderoy, the robber-chlel^ vi. axa and 
note. 

Gillespie, Gtooxge, bis writings, Wl 79— 
eommlsstonerto the Westminster As- 
sembly, vL 391 — bis Dispute, Ac., 
prociauiation against^ 165— hia notea 


of debates, Ac., In the Wcsimlnetei 
Assembly, S79. nota 

Giraldus, on William the Llmi, 11 . 6. 

Gladstanea Archbishop, ▼. 446. 

Glammis. Lady, oxeoutlon of, and deatii 
of her husbimd, iii. x6o at seq. 

Glammis, Lord, his death, v. 163. 

Glammis, the Master of, v. z86— retires 
to England, sx6. 

Glammis Castle, ruins of, KL 433. 

Glamorgan, Lord, negotiation with the 
Iriah, vi. 347, note. 

Glanville, the Rcgiuni MaJestatem com- 
piled from his work, ii. 50. 

Glasgow, legends connected with its ar- 
morial bearings, L 235- -s^e of, early 
inquest by Jury rwarding, 393— bish- 
opric founded by David ^ 44X— once 
subject to Rutherglen, ii.%— creation 
of archbishopric, lil 41 — University, 
its foundation, 402 — Cathedral, Its 
ur(ihitectm*8k 479— disturbances on the 
rending of LaudTs tierviee-book, vi. X53 
— the " Supplication " against tlie Ser- 
vice-book, x6x— Cathedral, the meet- 
ing of the Assembly of 1638 in, saa 
—alleged intended aest ruction of it, 
ib., note— trade, Ac., under Cromwell, 
vii. 57— Brcrefbn's accoiflit of it, 100— 
and Frank's, xiu— subscription to uie 
Darien scliciiie in, viii. 39— outbreak 
in, against the Union, X57 et seq. — out- 
rage at, ou the iiroclamation or George 
1., 752— loyalist demonstrations in 171 c, 
269, 373 et Mg.— the Hhawfldd mob at, 
354 ef Mg. —loyalty of, In 1745, 470— de- 
fensive preparations m 1745, 478 — con- 
tributions levied in, 479 et seg.— pro- 
gress of, 1688-1748, 507. 

Glasgow, the Archbisnop of, excom- 
munication of tho Borderers by, liL 147. 

Glasgow, the Archbishop of, arraigned 
before the Assembly, v. 147—6x0010- 
inunicated, 300. 

Glasgow, the AriDibishop of, under James 
VI., his difficulties, v. 448— violence of 
Laud to, vi. 93— the canons intended 
to be drawn up by him, xia. 

Glasgow, Lord, statement by, as to the 
sums alleged to have been paid to 
carry tlirou^ the Union, viii x8x. 

Glass vessel^ Roman, remains of, i 57. 

Glossites or Bandemaniana, the, viii 4x7. 

Glencaini, Lord, one of the ''assaxw 
loi-ds," iii. X90— conference with Sad- 
ler, 301— Joins the national party, 236, 
337— aid Drought by him to the Re- 
formers at Perth, 356— Jo^ the oom- 
binationagaiiut the queen, Iv. xa2— re- 
stored to favour, 160— one of the 
cil of Regency, 879—nomlnated ttur the 
Regency, ▼. 8a 

Glencaiin, the Earl of, one of the leaden 
of the Ruthven RaU, v. x8o. 

Glencaim, Lord, his expedition to Soot- 
land in ikvoiir of Ghariai II., vii dr- 
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rwlaced by MlddleioD, 68-Hlael wltb 
Homo, 6o — again oommanda, and 
treaty witn Monk, ya. 

filenooe, tbe maBaaore of, circumatancea 
which led to it, &c., vii. 399— the acene 
of It. 400— the massacre, 40a et aeg.— ■ 
effect produced by it, 406 et seq.—the 
Farliamentaiy inquiry into it, 409— the 
connection of the king with it, 410 ei sag. 

Glendower, Owen, ii. 383. 

Glenflnnan, the gathering in, in 1745, 
▼iii. 438. 

Glenfhiin, battle of, vi. 34. 

Glengarry, Joins Glencoim for Charles 
II., viL 68— at Eilliecrankie, 380— in 

GlimSndy,«ea%i-houses in, 1. 98. 

Qlenllvet, battle of, v. 294. 

Glenluce AUbey, acquisition of lands of, 
by Gassill^ iv. 38. 

Glennie on the Arthurian and Ossianic 
legends, i. 179, note. 

Glenorchy, Lorn, in 1745, viii. 440. 

Glenshiel, the affair or, 17x9, viii. 342 

Glen Tilt case, the, ii. 76. 

Gloucester, the Duke of, iii. 28— his os- 
cession as Richard III.. 39. 

Gloucester, the Duke of, son of Queen 
Anne, his c|eath, viiL ^a, 78. 

Godfathers, oirections of tlie Book of 
Common Order regarding, iv. 338. 

Godly Bongs, the, their origin, specimuus 
of them, Ac., iv. 251 et aeq. 

Godolphin, views of, as to the necessity 
for a Union, viU. xox— displaced from 
office, 233. 

Gold, colling In of deba.>ied, and issuing 
of new, viii. x8. 

Gold ornaments, ancient, i. x3x — pre- 
sence of, in Scotland, iii. 444. 

Oome^ Jan, one of the oaptams of the 
Armada, v. 367. 

Goodall, on the Scots and Irish, i. sox, note. 

Goodwin, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, vi. 388. 

Gordon, the Duke of, arrested for alleged 
complicity with Cmverhousc, vii. 337. 

Gordon, the Duke of, holds Edinburgh 


Gordon, Lady Gathering her marriage to 
Perldn Warkeck, iii. at 
Gordon, Lady Jane, Botbwell's marriage 
to. iv. X38— her (uvoree from him, 3x8 
— ner afterwlife^ <5., note— grounda of 
the divorce aax et leg. 

Gordon, George Lord, iv. xa6. 

Gordon, Lord, son of Huntly, vi. 34% 
Gordon, Lord Lewis, adventure of, vi 
346 ft wq. 

Gordon, James, on Laud’a Canons, vl. 


him, 358— capitulates, 359— vni. xg9. 

Gordon, the Duke of, ineasures against, 
X7X4, vliL 

Goraou, the Duchess of, the Jacobiic 
medal presented to the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, viii. 343. 

•Gordon, Adam de^ envoy to the Foite, ii. 
387. 

Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, one of the 
Council which directs Boubwell’s trial, 

*lv. 308— office of superintendent re- 
fused him, 338— his reasons for praying 
for tiie queen, v. 5a— a member of the 
queen's Parliament, 64— Knox's pulpit 
occupied by him, 74— liis position as 
tttuiar bidiop, ib. 


Lon, Sir John, imprisoned, but 
escapes, iv. 49— one of Queen Mary’a 
lovers ih.~ his execution, 51. 

Gordon, Sir John, of Haddo, his execu- 
tion, vi. 402. 

Gordon, Sir B., account of Artliur's Oon 
iVoiii, i. 53— of Camelon, 64, nole— and 
of tlie Deil's Dyke, 90— on tmrinl-ums, 
X07, note— on dint arrow-heads, 129, 
nolo. 

Gordon of Auchendoun, one of the signers 
of tbe Spanish bJaiiks, v. 39X— killed, 

Qo]^n of Locliinvar, one of Mary's cum- 
misBioners at York, iv. 4x5. 

Gordon, liis accoimt of the mcosuies to 
secure signatures to the Covenant, vi 
X87 -of Huntly’s allies, Ac., 344. note 
—of the proceedings between Aboyne 
and Hamilton, 345, note— of the Bidd 
of Stonehivc, 350, 251. 

Cordon of Earlstou, tortured, vii 34O. 

Gordon of Rothiemay, his sketch of 
Aberdeen, vii. X05. 

Gordon of Ilothicniuy, deatli of, vi 309 
— ilcath of Robert at Frendraught, 31 x. 

Gordon, General, at Bhenffmuir, viii. 
315, 319, note— commands alter the 
night of Mar, 337. 

Gordon, Lord Lewis, Joins the Pretender, 

Gordon o^’t^fmliucket, during X7X5, viii 
*85, 335— In X745, 438— forces brought 
^>7* 459- 

Gordons, their rise in the north, ii. 426— 
their progress under James IV., iiL 59 
— rccovciy of their power, iv. 1x4— de- 
feats of the Forbeses and king’s imrty 
by them, v. 69— their struggle witli 
the Crichtons, vi 309— evade Joining 
Montrose, 369— in the rising of X715, 
viii 357. 

Gordon’s 'History of the Earldom- of 
Sutherland,’ vi. 308, note. 

Gospatrick, Earl of Northumbria, L 374, 
575' 

Gothic architecture, its introduction, iii 
427 el SOT.— art, absence of signs oil in 
the sculptured stones, i 155- caotles, 
remains oi li 98. 99. 

Gourlay, Robert^ the caae oi; v. 379. 

Gow-chrom, the. ii 369. 

Gowrie, the Earl of, one of the leaden ot 
the Buthven Raid, ▼. x89*-negotlattona 
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him and Arran, az8 et aeq. 
— piapaxea to leave Scotland, 919 — 
Anaira treachery toward him, 920— 
hia anawers to his accusers, ih etscfi — 
hia trial, 222~liiB execution, ib. 

Gowrie, the Earl of, his share in tlie Gow- 
rie Conspiracy, v. 3x8 ei set/, pass. —Jus 
death, 391, 325 sisrg.— chan;es of sorcery 
afi^inst him, 335— notices of his hie in 
JPadua, 351— forfeiture of the ikmily, 
353- 

Qowri^ the Countess of, implacability of 
James VI. to her, v. 238. 

Gowrie Conspiracy, the, v. 3x6 et seq . — 
fulness of the evidence regarding it, 328 
~ mystery connected with it, 333— sus- 
picions excited against the king, 336 — 
prooft against its being a plot to ruin 
tlie Rntlivens, ih . — recent works on it, 
337, note— how it was reL'arded at the 
time, ib. et seq . — discoveries regarding 
it subseouently, 345 et seq —Logan oi 
Restalrig s lettera on it, 346 ct seq — 
Sprot's revelations regarding it, hi.s 
trial and execution, 416 et seq. 

Gowrie family, restoi^ to their es1ate<|, 
V. 239. 

Gowrie House, description of, v. 3x8. ' 

Graham, David de, surrenders to Edwird 
•I., IL 224- 

Qranam, David, brother of Clavcrliouse, 
vli 254. 

Graham, .luhn, of Claverliouso, vii. 223— 
bis defeat at Loudon Hill, 224 et scf/ — 
his execution of John Brown, 251 — his 
measures for quieting the west, ib. et 
seq . — his hostility to the Convention, 
267— danger to which eximsed, 288— 
his departure from Edinburgh, and in- 
terview with the governor of the castle, 
389— preparations of the Estates against 
bi^ 397— parallel betiveeu him and 
Montrose, 3M, 360 — his management 
of tile HigniiuiueiB, 360 et sc^.— diffl- 
B chiefs, 369— procccd- 


of the HighliuiueiB, 360 et sc^.— diffl- 
oultles with the chiefs, 369— proceed- 
ings after leaving Edinburgh, i h. —sum- 
moned by the Convention, and his 
answer, 363— birth of his eon, and after 
life of his widow, ib., note— attempt 
to arrest him, 364 — measures for raising 
the Highlanders, i&.— movements on 
boUi sides, 365 et seq.— read into the 
Lowlands. 367— capture of Perth and 
attempt on Dundee, 368— surrender of 
Ruthven Castle, 369-^3persion of his 
Highlanders, 370— their reassembling, 
37i~hls views at this time, 379— joint'd 
oy the Athole men, 374 — battle of 
Killiecrankie, 375 et seq.— Yds death, 
389. 

Graham of Claverhouse, during the rising 
of 17x5, vUL 963. ^ 

Gfaham, Malise, aeprived of the earldom 
of Stntheoni, U* soC^one of the con- 
splmton against James T., 407. 


Graham, Sir Robert, leader uf the com 
spira^ against James I. . IL 407— mur- 
der of the king, 409 — his execution, 
419. 

Oi-aham, Robert, first Archbishop of St 
Andrews, iiL x6. 

Graham, the Master of, killed at Pinkie, 
iiL 271. 

Graham of Balgowon, his evidence on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, v. 331. 

Gralium of Glengylo, black mail contract 

G^iam of^inchbrakie, joins Montrose, 
VI. 366. 

Gruioinar-schools, early, iii. Aa 

Grampians, the modem, iiAt identical 
with tlie Mons Qrampius, i. 14 et seq. 

Grunge, Lord, see Erskine, James. 

Granger, Mrs, the Regalia saved from 
Cromwell by, viL 142. 

Grant, James, of Carron, vL 244, nota 

Grant, the Laird of, temporising policy 
between Mackuy and Claverhouse, vu. 
366— joins Mackuy, 367. 

Grants and Gamgrons, feud between the, 
vii. 362— the. joins Charles Edward, 

Granvel^^ Cardltiul, on omioBaiy of Queen 
Mary’s, iv. 65— -her correspondence with 
him on her marriage. 96 

Gratiau, a claimant for the empire in 
Britain, L 47. 

**Graupius,” the real reading for the 
Mons Grampius of Tacitus, L z& 

Gray, Patrick, the Master of Gray, Ms 
first appearance and character, v. 995 
-mission to England, and treachery to 
Mary, i5.— plotting a^inst Arran, 229 
—measures for getting rid of Arran, 
234— full and flight of the latti.i, 236— 
sent on special mission on Mary’s be- 
half, 253 — interview with Elizabeth, 
254 — charges against him In connection 
witli Mary. 262 

Gray, Lord, at the Lauder Bridge aflkir, 
iii. 26. 

Giny, Sir T., list of Xormaiis brought 
into Scotland from, il 14, note— notice 
of Sir William Marmion by, 965, note. 

Gray, the poet, on a sculptum stone at 
Meigle, i. 143, note. 

Greal Britain, similarity of her policy to 
that of Rome, 1. 35^, note — early pecu- 


liarity of corporations in, iL 83— ^ro- 
puiedby James VL as the name of the 
United Kingdom, v. 402. 


Gloat Roll of St Albans, t he, ii. Z2Z, note. 

Green, Captain, the case of, viii. xo6— hia 
execution, 107— his innocence snbqg- 
quently proved, 108. 

Greenock, loyalty of, in 17x5, vlii. 974. 

Greonshiuds, an Episcopahan c.'eisy- 
man, the case of, vuL 29z— it appealed 
to the English Lords, 992. 

Gregory the Great, Einjt I aSn, 331 
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Oregoiy tlie Great, Pope, allegod visits of 
Bt Kentdgem and St Colum Ba to, i. 953, 
and note. 

Aregoiy, Donald, iii. 58, note. 

Grego^, James, his invention of the re- 
flectii^i telescope, vii. 98. 

'Oregoiy, Professor David, the Teat Act 
not enforced against him, vii. 448. 

Grey, Sir Thomas de, his account of his 
own times, li. 184— his account of the 
interview between Bruce and Comyn, 
939, and note. 

Grey, Sir Patrick, it 433, 495. 

GreyMars’ Church, Duuifres, slaughter 
of the Bed Comyn in, IL 939. 

Oreyfiiars* Churchyard, signing of the 
Covenant in, vl. z86. 

Greyfrtars' Monastery, PerUi, destroyed 
by the %)formers, ii. 351. 

Grierson or Lagg, vii. 254. 

Grig^ cnlled Gr^ry the Great, King, i. 
980, 331 — notice of the Church in con- 
nection with, 391. 

Groselles, French ambassador to James 


V., iii. 131, 139. 

Gruaoh, wuiB orMacbeth, t 345, and note. 
Grub’s * Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 


land,* t 403, note. 

Guest, Gen^, in 17x5, viit 394 » de- 
fence of Eolnbur^ Castle in 1745, 46a 

Guild brethren, early laws regarding, ii. 

GuiSies, the. tlieir secret views, on 
the marriage of Queen Mary, iii 990, 
99z~ tlieir influence over the quoen- 
mothor, 348— ^reaction against them, iv. 
68 — tlie assassination ot the duke, 69 — 
their position and views, ox— proiect 
of manying Queen Maiy to Don Carlos, 
99~th«r Joy on the murder of Murray, 

V. z8— their murder by Henry HI., 968. 

Gun, Colonel, vi 249, ami note — com- 
mands the Cavaliers of the uortli, and 
march southward, 950— his defeat at 
Sionehlve, 95Z et aeq. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Scots soldiers in his 
service, vi. 9x8. 

Guthrie, James, viL 79— his trial and 
execution, Z53 et aeq. 

Haaifl^pre, TTarghl^ 1, 325, 

Habeas Corpus Act, its equivalent in 
Scotland, viii. 73— suspended in Z7X5, 
264. 

Hacket, Bishop, his account of James 

VI. 's opinion of Laud, vl. 6a 

Hackston of Bathlllet, one of the mur- 
derers of Sharp, vii. 207, 210— his flight 
aftw the deed, 9x0— present at Drum- 
clog, 994— at BoiAwell Bridge, 933— 

* heads the Cameronians at Airds Mlosb, 
936— taken prisoner and executed, 937. 

Hoco, his Invasion of Scotland, ii. 32 el 
tea. —battle of Lazgs, 34— his death, ib. 
—his betrayal of the cniefe who had in- 
cited him, 36- puts to death a woman 


claiming to be Margaret of Scotland, 

Hadiiiigton, Lord, a leader of the Squad- 
roue, vlll, XXX — as an agricaltural im- 
prover, 51X. 

Haddington, early mention of, as a bunA, 
IL 88— the churcli destroyed by Ed- 
ward III., 335— recaptured flrom the 
English, iiL 276— meeting of the Es- 
tates, ib. — Gie abbacy conferred on 
Both well, iv. X63— Episcopalian cl»;rgy 
in, after x688, vii. 464— oooupied by the 
Jacobites in 17x5, viii 287. 

Haddingtonshire, ravished by the Eng- 
lish, iii X53. 

Hadrian, construction of the Roman wall 
begun by, 1. 91 et aeq . — coins of, s6. 

Hagiologies, the earlier and later, i 965. 

Hoig, W., the Supphcatlon of 1633 drawn 
up by, vi. 94. 

Hailes, Lord, on the llegiam Mojustatem, 
iL 59— on the genealogy of tlie Dou^'- 
lascs, 419, note— his Lite of John Ham- 
ilton, V. 38, note— on Scots forfeitures, 

490 . 

Haliburton, Andrew, n Scots merchant, 
hiu mercantile transactions, ill. 438. 

Haldane, Patrick, opposition to his ele- 
vation to the bench, viii. 351. 

Haldane of Gleneagles, chairman of the 
African Company, viii. 60, note. 

Halidon HiU, battle of, it 3x7. 

Hull, Henry, a Covenanter, vii. 934. 

Hall, Jolim his conduct regarding the 
Cowrie Conspiracy, v. 339— discussioif 
with the king on it, j4a 

Hall, account of .James IV. at Flodden 
from, iii 80, note. 

Hall of Haughhead. at Loudon Hill, vii 
994. 

Holton Chesters, the Roman Humiiun, L 
20, note. 

nambuig, attempt to extend the Darien 
Company to, and opposition of the 
English, viii 37. 

Hamilton, Archbishop of Bt Andrews, 
iii 277— opposition to his brother’s re- 
signation, 283— the Catechism known 
by his name, 333— prosecuted for Ro- 
manism, Iv. 64— arraigned by Parlia- 
ment, V. 3— taken at Dumbarton Castle, 
and executed, 36— his previous career, 
and general hatred of him, 37. 

Hamilton, Archibald, his controversial 
works, vi. 8, and note. 

Hamilton, Arthur, of Bothwcllhanfi^, his 
trial and acquittal, v. x66. 

Hamilton, Ixird Basil, refused reception 
with address on tJio Darien Company, 
viii. 59. 

Hamilton, Captain, action against^ aflor 
CuUoden, viii. 494. 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, arraigned by the 
Parliament of 1569, v. 9— a member of 
the queen's PorUsment, 64. 

Uamil^i the Earl cti; bead Of the m 
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villoDAl rogenoy after the queen's ab- 
dication, !▼. aSz— daiins of the house 
to the tnoceesioii, a8»— assembly of his 
friends, ib, et sgg. 

Hamilton, Gavin, one of Many's CSommis- 
sloneiB at York, iv. 415. 

Hamilton, General, accompanies Mar to 
Scotland, viii. 256. 

Hamilton, James, execution of, iii. 169. 

Hamilton, John, Abbotof Paisley, liL 207. 

Hamilton, John, his character and career, 
V. 37, and note— the murderer of Bris- 
■ot, 37 — extracts from his book of 
prayers, vl. 5, and note. 

namilton, John and Claud, proceedings 
of Parusment under Morton against 
theoL V. z66 et aeg.— their flight and 
forfeitoria 167. 

Hamilton, Lord Advocate, on the oppo- 
sition to the Five Articles, vi. 57. 

Hamilton, the Marouls of, the domain of 
Arbroatli Abbey bestowed on him, v. 
445— commissioner from Charles L, vL 
zS^protosts against tlie blockade of 
the castle, z9z— compromise proposed, 
m3— demands the rescinding of the 
Covenant, ib.— his secret instructious 
betrayed, 195— proclamation^ 196— hia‘ 
legal advisers, xo8— vacillatioii of the 
Council, 109— returns to Court, 200#- 
the secret instructions to him, ib.— his 
answer before the Assembly, 20Z — ^in- 
structions of entire surrender, 902 — 
Commissioner In the General Assembly 
of 1638, 224— parting address, &c., 228 
—his departure, ib. —evades order to 
assist the Gordons, 244— his proceed- 
ings approved by Laud and the king, 
254— letters from the former, ib.— force 
under him sent ini n tiic Firth of Forth, 
257— Its condition, 258— proclamation, 
259 — connected witli thu "Incident,” 
334— his defeat at Preston, 4x4, 423 — 
ueaty of Uttoxeter, ib.— his trial and 
exeoation, vil. a et sea. 

Hamilton, the Duke oi. President ol the 
Convention Parliament, and his cliarac- 
ter, vU. 30Z — appointed Lord Higli 
Commissioner, 302--arbitrary proceed- 
ings In Parliament, and struggle with 
them, 33a si <07. — Implicated in the 
Mont^mery Plot, 347— succeeded as 
Commissioner by Lord Melville, 351— a 
subscriber to the Darien scheme, viu. 
29— in the Parliament of 1702, 80— 
duriiiff the debates on the Union, 115— 
excluded from the Union commission, 
117 — his popularity daring the Union 
dewtes, Z49— speech a£^st it, 150— 
conntezmands the intended rising of the 
TTI ofyiliiTiil AT2 a.th 1 f!RniHTf mifl.na , 162— Va- 
dmtion and treachery as to tAe protest 
against the Union, X75— bis claim to the 
orowu of Bcotland as the explanation 
of hia conduct, zvfl— his conduct pa to 
the proposed rising in Z708, too— iii^ 


policy during the threatened Fireno]i 
mvaslon, 204— debate on his Engliidi 
peerage, 247— his death, 940. 

Hamilton, Sir Patriok, kiil^IlL 95. 

Hamilton, Patrick, the martyrdom oi; 
ill. Z4X. 

Hamilton, Professor, Knox’squairelwlth. 
V. 78. 

Hamilton, Robert, leader of the Cove- 
nanters at Loudon Hill, viL 222— made 

. commander-in-chief, 297— his chaiai'- 
ter, ib.- his incompotmee as leader, 
232— the leader of the Cameronians, 
317, 420, note. 

Hamilton, Sir Thomas, one of the Oc- 
tavians, v. 299— arrest, &o.. of Bproi 
by, 416— picture of the state of Scot- 
land by hlm^vi. 15. 

HamUtoD, Sir William, act of Church dis- 
cipline toward, Iv. aaa 

Hamilton of Bongour, joins the Preten- 
der, vitL 460— ^ne poems 547. 

ITamilton of Dothwellhaugh, undertakes 
the assassination of Murray, v. 12— the 
story that tliis was done flrom revenge, 
ib. et ssg.— the assassination, 14 et seq. 
—excepted from* truce of 1572, 73— ar- 
raigned by the Parliament of 15^, 3. 

Hamilton’s Dragpons, at J^restonpans, 
viii. 453. 

Hamiltons, origin of their connection 
with the Crown, lit. 14— feud with the 
Douglases, 89, 94 — attempt of the 
French ambassador to open negotia- 
tions with them, iv. 293— their policy 
regarding Queen Mary. 304 et seq.— 
Throckmorton's negotiations with 
them, 312— their hostility to Murray, 
358— join Mary after her escape, 367— 
uncertainty of their adherence, 369— 
Throckmorton on them, 370, note- 
hostile gathering of them, 223— their 
position as regards the succession, v. 
2— their submission to Murray, 5— re- 
solve on his ossassmation, z2 — their 
appeal to Elizabotli after iL so— the 
invasion of Sussex directed against 
them, 26 — ofTects of the election of 
Lennox as regent on their pretensions, 
32— their Influence in the west, 68— 
their submission, 1x4— proceedings of 
Morton against them, 165— their es- 
tates conferred on Captidu Stewart, 
^6— cflbrts to regain these, 234. 

"namilton Declaration” of the Cove- 


nanters, the, vii. 23X. 

Hamilton Palace, Queen Mary aL after 
her escape, iv. 367— destroyed by the 
English, V. sd— taken by Morton, z^ 
—occupied by the Covenanted, v£ 
257. ^ 

Hampton Court, meeting of the Oonnon 
on Queen Mary at, iv. 43X 
Hampton Court conference, the, v. 439 
et seg.— the aathorlsed verston of (hr 
Bible its work, 430. 
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Huging: aadenilaws regarding, 11 6g. 

Har^nirt^ Attomey-Genenl, manoeuvre 
leffardlng the Union vilL 195. 

Haiorada. Harald. L 395. 

Hardy, ]lifr DuffUs, on Hoonuday-hook, 

i. 359, note— his edition of tlie Chron- 
Lcies, iii. 4x2, note. 

HardynA John, his coimeoilon ^viUt 
foigea documents bearing on suprem- 
acy of England, iiL 6, note. 

Harmgton, Sir John, his account of 
pageants before King James VI., v. 364 
—character of the king; 376— account 
of the illegal ezecutiou of a criminal, 
A&, 392, note— on the Union scheme, 
409, not& 

Haruiw, the battle 0^ iL 387 tt aeg.— its 
real aigniflennee and results, 393. 

Harold, EajA of Orkney, iL xi et aeq. 

Harold Harfhger, influence of his con- 
Quests, L 325 — subjugation of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands by, 326. 

Harold of the Bloody Aice, L 103. 

Harry the minstrel, his ])icture of Wal- 
lace, iL 182 — ^his account of tlie battle 
of Stirling, 191, note. 

Hartcla, Eiirl of Carlisle, negotiations 
with the Scots, iL 29X— his execution, 
992. • • 

Hastings, Sir John de, a claimant of the 
Scots crown, ii. X27, X29, 132 — his 
pleadings, 15a 

Hostings, the battle of, stone impleinentb 
used nt it, L X15, note. 

Hatchets, ancient bronze i. 12a 

Haughs of Cromdolo, anair of the, vii. 
39X. 

Haversham, Lonl, his speech on the 
Act of Security,” viii. lox. 

Hawick, destroyed by the English, v. 
24. 

Hawley, General, commands in Scotland, 
vilL 478— his character, 480— defeat at 
Falkirk, 481— his cruelties, Ac., after 
Gulloden, 493, 494, note. 

Hawthomdeii, the caves at, 1. xoi. 

Hay, Colonel, accompanies Mar to Scot- 
land viiL 256. 

Hay, ^ther Edmond, v. 292. 

Hay, John, envoy to Elizabeth, iv. xi6. 

Hay, John, a Jesuit fatlier and contro- 
versialist, vi. 5. 

Hay, Sir John, excepted from indem- 
nity of 1641, vL 329. 

Tlay, Lord Clerk-Re^ster, vL xyx. 

Hay, Lord Doncaster, v. 39A 

Hay of Talla, one of the murderers of 
Danilcy, iv. x88— executed, 357. 

Hays, the legend respecting their rise, 1. 

•338, nota 

uazelrig, slain by Wallace, IL 183. 

Hoame, his edition of tlie Chronicles, 
iii. 4x9, npta 

Hebrides, tneir subjugation by the Norse- 
men, L 306, U. 27 — coded to Scotland, 
.W- 


Hedenrig, defrat of Sir Robert Bowes at 
ilL x8a. 

“Heigatathe puiposo of,” referred to In 
the oauet letter^ iv. 256, 265. 

Hel, Hda, or Hell of the Norsemen, the, 
L 234. 

Helgi, a Norse chief, L 3x5. 

Hotningford, the Chromole of, 111, 4xe— 
notices of Wallace In, iL 196, aoo^ 
notes. 

Henderson, Andrew (the man In armour), 
his account of the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
V, 321 et aeq., 33X et aeq. 

Henderson, Alexander, the revision of 
the Book of Common Order proposed 
to him, vL 1x5- -tried under proclamaF 
tion regaiding the Bervico-book, 155— 
one of the drawors-up of the demands 
of the Covenantors, 193— Moderator of 
Assembly of 1638, 227— conunissioner 
to Aberdeen, 333— one of the commis- 
siouers to treat for peace, 367, 309— 
his popularity in London, 3x7— com- 
missioner to the Westminster As- 
sembly, 381— discussion with the king 
on Chundi government, and his death, 
405 et eeq 

Ilendersoii, John, one of Sharp's mnr- 
dei-crs, vii. 209. 

Tlengest and Horsa, the tradition regard- 
ing, L x6a 

Henrietta Maria, marriage of Charles L 
to, vi. 74. 

Henry L, measures of, to secure the sno- 
ccbsion of his daughter, i. 429. 

Henrj’^ II., Romanism made supremo in 
Ireland under, i 342— connocilon of 
Mnlcohn IV. with, 443 — war with 
William the Lion, 446 — ^iho latter his 
prisoner, {&.— the treaty of Falalso, 
4t7- 

Henry HI., treaty with Alexander 11., 

ii. 8 — war with him, 17— treaty of 
Newcastle, 18— attempts to prevent 
the coronation of Alexander III., 99*— 
marriage of tlie latter to his dau^tof, 
24— interferences during Alexander's 
minority, 35— his attempts to establish 
supremacy over tbe Scots Church, 37 
—his death, 4a 

Henry IV., his demand of homage, ii. 
375— invasion of Scotland, 376— joined 
by tlio Earl of March, 377-018 conduct 
as regards the supposed Richard II., 
383, 384 — capture and detention' of 
Pniice James, 384. 

Henry V., at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
iL 383— his treatment of James I., 397 
— his position in France, 398 — nis 
crudty toward the Scots in France, 
ib, 

Henry VI., invasion of England in favour 
of, iL 433— takes refuge in Scofland* 

iii. 2. 

Hanry VII., his accession, and anxiety 
for peace, iiL a^Ramsay and Biichan 
D 
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in his pa^ 3x->hl8 policy ou the ocoes- 
■ion of ifamn IV., 38— proposal for 
matrixDonial alliance, 39~pietendera 
set up against liini, 43 et aeq. — his 
account of Perkin warbeck, 47, and 
note— renewal of truce, &c., ^o—efluils 
of Spain to win him to the Catholic 
league, 53 et uq. — marriage of Ills 
daughter to James IV., 56— Damlcy*B 
descent from, iv. xo6— his cliaiiol, its 
architecture, iii. 431, 439, note. 

Henry VIII., his marriage to Catherine 
of Spain, ill. 54— coiumoiicement of 
difficulties with him, 66— quarrel, 7a— 
treatment of the body of James IV., 
78, note— demands the ox]mlsiou of 
Albany, 97— alliance against France, 
98— on Lord Dacre's inroad, 104, note 
—anxiety for the “erection” of James 
V., Z90— measures to bring it about, 
X9Z et — Ilia satisfaction on its 
accomplisnment, 194 — alliance with 
^Francis I., 136— reception of Angus, 
Z4Z — ^instructions respecting the Bor- 
derera, Z52— changed relations to Scot- 
land after his marriage to Anno Boleyn, 
158— efforts to bring about a meeting 
with James V., z6z etseq.^iha rejioris 
of his spies, 173 et aeq. — iiiecting^i- 
ranged with James V., 178— ovoaibn of 
the latter, ib.— secret designs ou the 
Scots king, 279— declares war, i8i— 
revives the suiieriority claim, £b,— in- 
vasion ordered, 182— views on the death 
of James V., zoo— dealings with the 
Assured lords, io. — ^policy I'ecommond- 
ed hy George Douglas, 193— proposals 
to Arran, and their reception, 194 et 
wg.— treaty for the marriage of his son 
to Mary, ac., 203— acts of hostility, 
ao8 — his policy, ib.— conduct of the 
Assoied lords, 909 — reiioit. of commit- 
tee on invasion, 9x0— his wraUi against 
the Assured lords, 915— supported by 
Lennox, 9x9— discussion on tlie treaties, 
990 et SMN— letter regarding tlie treat- 
ment of Sadler. 294— the treaties repu- 
diated by Scotland, 996— declaics war, 
998 et Mo.— the war uow to bo ouo of 
destruction, 939— instructions to Hert- 
ford, ib.— hiB uafflokings with the Bor- 
derers, 937 et era.— effect of the defeat 
at Ancrum on him, 940— second raid, 
94X— his efforts to get Beaton into hia 
hands, 956 et seg.— account sent him 
of the plot for Deaton's death, 958— his 
death, 269 — destruction of monasteries, 
Ac., in his invasions, 354. 

Henry IL of France, his death, iii. 
999. 

Ucury III., his accession, v. 97— tlic 
murder of the Guises by, 968. 

Henry, Prince, son of David I., L 435, 
439, 440— his death, 44^1. 

Heuxy, l*rince, son of James VI., birth 
ci, V. 296— his character and extracts 


from his letters, 285 et aeg.— his dnlh, 
388. 

Henry of Huntingdon on the Flcts, L 
189. 

Tlenryson, the poems of, iii. 419. 

Hepburn, struggle witli Forman for see 
of St Andrews, iii. 90. 

Hepburn of Hales, Ins connection with 
the widow of James I., iv. 175. 

Hoplmrn of Bolton, one of the murderers 
of Daniley, iv. 188— his execution, 3C7. 

H^buru, Kev. John, leader of tne 
Cameronians, viii. 162, 239— enforce- 
ment of discipline by, 388, note. 

Hepburn of Keith, death of his sou in 
1715, viiL 900. 

Hepburn. Fafiick, excepted 'from truce 
of 1572, V. 73. 

Hepburns, the, engaged in tli<>conspiiacy 
against James HI., lii. 39. 

Heraldry, state of, m the time of William 
the Lion, i. 445, and note. 

Heii'ditary jurisdictions, early, ii. 54— 
left untouched by the Uuiou, viii. 134, 
173 — tlio system of, 5x6 et seq — aboli- 
tion of, after ^45, 503 it scq. — sucees- 
sion, want of, among the Irish Celts, 
i. 247. 

Heresy, first execution for, iL 386— under 
James V., Iii. 170— feeling with wliieh 
these come to be regarded, 299 et eeij. 
— the ecclesiastical proress ag.unst it, 
301 ef seq. 

Heriot's Hospital, its architecture, vii. 
103. 

Hermitage Castle, the ruins of, 11. 99, 
note— murder of Itamsay in, 395— re- 
taken by the Bnglish, 330 — Mary’s 
visit to Botliwell at, iv. 176. 

Herodion, bis account of the Caledonians, 
i. 30— notices the Britons }iainting 
themselves, 197. 

Herodotus, notice of stone weapons from, 
L iz6, note. 

Heron, Sir George, his death, v. 153. 

Horrics, Lord, account in his Memoirs 
of llizzio’s murder, iv. 152, note— re- 
monstrates against the marriage to 
Botliwell, 905 — amnesty, 991 — joins 
Mary after her escape, 367, 377, note— 
Throckmorton on him, 370, notfr->ac- 
companies the queen in her fli{^t» 375 
—his appeal to Elizaheth on behalf of 
Mary, 390, note— sent os Mary’s am- 
bassador to England, 395— his charac- 
ter and pusitiou, 397 — tenor of his 
negotiations, ib. — proposal made to 
him for a mutual deputation, 405— 
refiises to agree to tliis, 406— proposal 
for her restoration, 1(^7— close of hig 
mission, ib. et «eg.— his report to Ma^ 
of it, 408, 4x0— one of her commission- 
ers at York, 4x5— recriminatiens be- 
tween him and Lindsay, 456— arraigned 
by Parliament, v. 3— pkoed under re- 
Btraiiit, 6— indemnity to^ xxy. 
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Berries, Sir Hngb, aids In killing the 
Master of Buthven, v. 394, 395. 

Herrlea of Terregles, slauiptiBred by 
Douglas, ii. 423, 

Herring fisheries of Scotland, legislation 
regaxicUng them, viii. 34. 

Hertford, uic £;irl of his account of the 
plot for the slaughter of Deaton, lii. 
958 €t M9.— the instmctlous for his 
expedition into Scotland. 232 — his 
burning and slaying expedition, 933 *t 
s^.— second raid, 240— comiKtsition ol 
his force, ib.— capture and uestrucliou 
of Kelso Abbey, 249— his accouut ot 
the haYOonrrought, 246 et uq. 

Hesker^ imprisonment of Indy Grange 
in, viiia 393* 

newat, Fetw, discussion witli the king 
on the Gfiivrie Conspiracy, v. 341. 

Hexham, Roman stones in church at, 1. 
63, note— the monoste^ saved dunng 
the invasion by David L, 437— dc 
stroyed by tlie Scots, ii. 196. 

Heydon, Sir Johu, vi. 256. 

Heylyn on the illegality of the caucus, 
vi. III. 

Ulbbert, Dr, on the Tings of Oikucy, 1. 
134^ note. 

Higgins, Mr, pn the Druids, i. 972, note 

High Comiiiiasiou, the Court of, 111 Scot- 
land, V. 441— its powers, &c., vii. i6i 
etaeq. 

Higli liochestcr, the Roman Bremenimn, 
1. 20, note, 31. 

Highland bora, appearance of u, at tlic 
coronation of Alexander HI., in 21 — 
bards, penal enactment regarding, vL 
33— chiefs, the absence of their names 
U'om the Darien subscription Lsts, 
viii. 30— costume, the, its history, 597 
—host, its employment against the 
Covenantors, viL 469 — names, their 
derivations, i. 398, note— regiments, 
embodying of the, viii. 373 et seq.^ 
wiirfiiTe, ii. 30X. 

Highlanders, uolr resistance to tlie fen- 
system. 1. 361— light between, on 
the Inch or Perth, ii. 369— intrigues of 
Edward IV. with, UL e-dlfflcnlties of 
dealing with them, 6z— the feudal sys- 
tem unknown, 69— measures of James 

inaniTection, 9^-^t die bs^^ of 
Pinkie, 273— measures of the Refor- 
iiiers tor their instruction, iv. 348 — 
tlieir peculiar position, vi. ax— con- 
trast with the Lowlandors, lb.— their 
dislike to the sea, 95— their migrations 
into Irdand, ib.— their forces, Ac., 
tbere, 97— their condition at this time. 
29 et eef.— titles of their chiefs, and 
their genealogies, 31— their dread of 
cannon, 931— their mode of fighting, 
363— the Old form of warrants for tlieir 
aestniction, v. 41 x, note — ^their first 
lUaperaion alter the defeat at Orom- 


dale, vlL 393— their mode of fluting, 
361— ipat acoeaalona of; after^llle. 
cranlde, 383— attempt to combine them 
snd the Gameronians against tlie 
Union, viii 169— tlieir aversion in 1715 
to entering England, 288, 289 et aeq.-^ 
Act for tlic disarming of the, and Its 
carrying out, 267 et seg.— now Act, 368 
— Ihrir peculiarities, 593— antagonism 
between them and the Lowlanders, 
594 et aeq ~Ui( ir social state, ib.— his- 
tory of their costume or garb, 537. 

Ilighlauds, absorption of, Northmen 
.iiuoug the Celts in, L 196— prevaloiice 
of Norse superstitions, 233— the creel- 
liouses, S49— sett loments of Normans, 
ii. 16 — their condition, Ac., in Bruce's 
time, 248— tlieir state, Ac , heforu the 
battle of Harluw, 387 et aeq. — various 
loaders 111 the west, ib.— nominal sub- 
mission to David II., 388 — ineuaures of 
James IV. for settling them, iii. 57 ef 
Sf?. —clearances under Iluntly, 63 — 
their state under James V., and his 
inonsures to bring thuiu uinler subjec- 
tion, X47 et progress of James V. 
thiough them, 175— their cjirly litera- 
ture, 426— Ihcir forests, 447 — their 
slate, 1603-20, vi. 21 — claim of their 
chiel as n'gords Ireland, 34— Act passed 
in 1597 legarding Uieni, 35— nnuiici- 
])alities foiuided, 36~Bchome for their 
plantation, 37— regulations, Ac., regunl- 
ing the ehiets, i6z6, 38 — their state 
after Claverhoure''* insurrection, viL 
304 — measures tor their pacification, 
lU. et seg.— the oath of allegiance, 397 
et adhesion of the chiefs, 399— 
the mossacie of Glencoe, ib. et aeq . — 
ihcir state after the pacwcatioii, aza 
et wg.— manufactures in the, 1695, viiL 
35— suspicious movements in x7zx-z3, 
245— and 17x4, 25X— the rising of Z715 
in, 257 et aeq.- the construction of mili- 
tary roads 111, 360 —rising of 1745, 435 
et aeq. — atteinpm to establish iron 
works in the, 526. 

Hill, Cot, charges against Breadalbane 
by, vii. 398- MacDonald of Glencoe 
takes tlie oath to him, 401 — efforts of 
on behalf of the MacDonalds, 4x9, 
note. 

Hill-fortresses, abunduice of. In Soot- 
land, L 84. 

Uilhiieu, the, a uanio of thoCameronlans, 
vii. 11a 

* Hind let loose,* the vii. 274, note. 

Hindustan, attempts to derive the Norse 
mythology from, i. 931. 

Iluare, his classification of barrows, L 
iio, 126, note. 

IIogarih,hi8 March to Finchley, viii. 469. 

Ilogg, Rev. James, on the Gameroniaiuu 
viU 3x4— views of, os to the settlemesui 
of the Ohurob, 4241 note— the * Mar- 
row repnbliriied by, vUL 401 
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Holldaji, prodAination for obsorvance of, 
vL 47. 

Holland, Lord, affair wltli the Covenau- 
ten, vL 364 — a party to the confer- 
eaces for pacification, 367. 

Holland, John, founder of the Bank of 
Scotland, viii. 67. 

Holland, attempt of Uio Caineroniane to 
obtain clergymen from, vll. 3x6. 

Holt, a Bomiah conspirator, v. 224. 

** Holy Roman Empire," the, its position 
to the Reformation, ili. x6a 

Holy or Black Rood of Scotland, its seiz- 
ure by Edward I., iL x 75— its restoni* 
tion, 305— again taken, 329. 

Holyrood Abbey, founded by David I., i. 
44a, ii. x75<-^estroyed by the Englisli, 
aoo^Church, destroyed by Somerset, 
in. 374— changes in it b> James VI.. 
vi. 4? U Beq., 46— Romanism restored 
under James II., vli. 365. 

Ifolyrood Falaoe, Edward TI. in, ii. X71 
— coronation of James II. at, 413 — 
Queen Mary’s first night in, iv. 20— its 
state at this time, 23— not at, 75— 
state, &&, of, after Damley’s uiuraer,. 
193— dijs burial in tlio chapel, 198-T 
flight of the queen and Bothwidi iroi;^ 
334— attempts of the second Botliweii 
on James ‘VI. at, v. 382— residence oi 
Charles Edward at, viiL 451, 458 el s&j. 
—-the portraits in, 536. 

Home, Lord, execution of, iil. ox. 

Homo, Lord, at the battle of Langsidc, 
Iv. 373--a member of the queen's Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, v. 64. 

Home, Lord, in X745, viii 478, 

Homes, the, enraged in conspiracy 
ogainst James IIL iii 33— detest of 
Bowes by, xSa. 

Homlldon Hill, battle of, ii. 379. 

Hommel, one of the favourites of James 

III., executed, iii 37. 

Hondt, Peter van, or Canlsius, his Cate- 
chisms, vi 7. 

Bonorins, abandonment of Britain by, i 
47* 

Hooke, Colonel, his mission from the 
exiled Stewarts, viii 198 et uq. 

Hope, air Thomas, counsel for the Mel- 
me party on their trial, v. 435— his 
policy regarding the resumption of 
Chox^ revenues, v. 79— and we Cove- 
nant, X83— on the aide of the Covenant 
en, 198— his Diary, 199, note -proceed- 
ing! ^inat Montrose, Ac., vl. 33X. 

" Hopetoun Manuscript,'’ the supposed 
oi^of the **Book of Articles” in it, 
iv. 443, note. 

Hosook, Mr, on the policy of Elizabetli 
at the time of the Abdication iv. 30s, 
note— his criticfamis on the Hopetoun 
Manuscript, 443, note. 

4 fB<Mue Steads, thORomsn Boniovlcna, i 
so, nots. 

Howard, Sir Edward, 111 .' jx. 


Howard, Lord Henry, rumours rcra>dli>8 
James VL's Papal dealings by, v. 353. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, iii 7X. 

Howard, Lord William, InstructionB to, 
regarding meeting between Henry 
Yni. and James V., iii i6x, note. 

Howcl Dlia, Wolsli code attributed to, ii. 
58. 

Howell, James, account of Parliament of 
1640 by, vi 380, note. 

Hubm, Nicholas, or French Paris, one 
of Darnley's murderers, iv. 187, x88— 
his arrest and execution, v. 9 

Hugo, named Bishop of St Andrews, ii 
5 , 6 . ' 

Iliigueuot war, its effect on the rulationn 
between Elizabeth and Mafy, iv. xoa 

Huguenots, policy of Catherine of 
Medici toA%ard thorn, iv. €3— origin of 
tho system of lay eldership with them, 
333 — their innaenen on tho Boots 
Ch iirch, 340— moasurcR of the Assembly 
for relief of the exx»atTiated, v. 149— tho 
Second Book of Discipline auapted 
Item them, 202.^ 

II nine, Sir Alexander, Provost of Edin- 
burgh, V. 31 X. 

Hume, Alexander, his poems, vii 8x, 83. 

ITume, George, 4v. 1x9. 

Iluino, Lord, attempt with Morton to 
ROizo the qiicim and Botliwoll by him, 

IV. 334— defence of James VI. against 
Botliwoll by, V. 283. 

Hume, Sir Patrick, his account of com- 
munieatioiiR bi'tween Argylu and Mon- 
mouth, vii 359 — ^liis escaiie and adven- 
tures, 361 et ecg.— a refugee atthe Court 
of William of Orange, 269— arranges the 
embodiment of tlie Comoronlan iQgi- 
nient, 324. 

Hume C.isile, captured by the Eiiglish, 

V. 25. 

Ilunuum, supposed modem name of, i.- 
20, notu 

Ilunsdon, Lord, Joined with Sussex in 
the invasion of Scotland, v. 84--oon- 
ferenee with Arran regarding Gowrie's 
execution, 333— charaoter of the Mas- 
ter of Gray by him, 335. 

Hunting, representations of, on the 
sculptured stones, i xax. 

Hunting-parks, James VL's attempts to 
form, V. 368. 

Huntingdon, Lord, Joined to the Council 
on the casket letters, Iv. 445— meeting 
with Morton regarding the Raid of the 
Redeswiie, v. X54 — force assembled 
under him on behalf of Morton, i8x. 

Huntingdon, earldom of, acquired by 
Davi<f I., L 436— conflnned to Moloo^ 

Huntin^^er Castle, liL 434— f elanie of 
James VI. at, v. x8& 

f lhmUy\uidcr Jamas 

of, Ii 4aA-atnigg1e 


Huntly, ptogresa < 
lluntiy, tim Bari 
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with GrawAird, aud death of hie eon, 
407— defeats liim, asS — clearances in 
the Highlands by, iiL 63— commander 
at Pinkie, 270— Lord Chancellor. 286— 
partially disgraced, i&— heads tiie Bo- 
manist party, iv.zz— hie predominance 
In the iioith, 48— Lis character and 
policy, ib. et seq. — deserted by the 
clans, 50- battle of Gorrichie, his death, 

S conduct of the queen regarding 
53— Knox on him, 52. 
j, the Eai‘l of, restoration of title, 
&C., iv. zad—maniage of his sister to 
Bothwell, ik— in Holyrood during the 
murder oflsBizzio, ZA7— his escape, Z50 
—agrees to further the queen’s divorce, 
y9 — attends Mary to Ueton after 
DarnleVs murder, Z98 — one of the 
counclllov who direct Both well's trial, 
208 — carried off by Bothwell, 217— 
amnesty to, 29Z— signs the b^d for 
the queen, 377, note— gathering under 
him, V. 2— march of Murray against 
him, and his submission, 6— commands 
at tiie attack on Stirling, 39— a mem- 
ber of the queen's Parliament, 64— Ids 
influence for tlie queen, ds—liis sub- 
mission, ZZ4— leader against the BuUi- 
vena. 200— Ifpads the Fspish party in the 
north, 286— charges against nim, 288— 
authorised to proceed ugamst Bothwell, 
289— slaughter of the Earl of Murray, 
am— the Spanish blanks signed by 
him, a9z — Aigyle employed against 
him, 293— defeat of the latter, 294 — 
conforms to the Established Chuich, 
295— his forfeiture revoked, 206— re- 
conciliation between him and Axgyle, 
332— accused of harbouring Jesuits, 
ac., tL z 3— excommunicated, but the 
sentence reversed, i&.— the head of the 
Cavalier party, 206— his power in the 
north, 207 et sej.— Ids struggle with 
the Gnehtons, aoo— muider of his eon, 
2ZO et seg.— ms deatli oud character, 
az3. 

Uuntly, George, Marquess of, appointed 
the lung's heutenant, vl. azs— attempt 
of the Covenanters to gain him, aud 
his answer, 2z6 et eeq . — foiled in at- 
tempt at TurriiT, 236— his commission, 
937— hissabmission, 240— his treacher- 
ous seizare, 24Z et tea. — chaiacter of 
the oiganisation under him, 242 — 
evadeslolning Montrose, 369— his trial 
execution, viL 3. 

Huntly, Marquis ol^ in Z7Z5, viii. 
259. 

Hmiy, see Uny. 

Huxley, Proftesor, on the inferences as 
^ race from burial, 1. zz3. 

Hy, or Iona, see Iona. 

Hy^ns^ his account of the Roman 
camp^ L 73> 

E^ 4 var. the None dynasty of, L 329. 
^Nyal, the UBh Race c^L 089. 


Hypocausts, Roman, I 55. 

Icsiand, peopling o^-by the Norsemen, i 

239a noxQw 303a 

Hay, Lord, 948, aso-^promotlon of; 
346 — opposes the Pornitod Estates 
Commiasiom 350— proceedings in con- 
nection with ue Malt Tax, &c., 357, 

358- 

lUegltinuuy, views regarding it in the 
Highlands, vl 34. 

Inchcolm, Monast^ of, 1 . 494. 

Inchkeitlt, the captain of, his Diary, iv. 
s 39 f S4S1 note. 

IncTunahome, Queen Mary's residence at, 

iil 275. 

Inrldcul, the, its Idslory, vL 334 et aeo. 
Inclosures, opposition to, in Z725, 

5 X 7 . 

Incontinence, enforcement of Church dJs- 
ciplme ogoiust, iv. 321. 

Incremation, heathen practice of, and 
narrative of an instance, 1 109. 
Indemnity, Act of, after Z715, m, 337— 

S roclaimed in Z746, 504. 

epeudents, the, in England, vl 124— 
thuir views and influence, 387. 

India, proposed extension of the com- 
merce of the African Coiujiany to, viii 
38. 

Iiululf, King, his deatli, 1 338. 

Indulgence, the, under Chai'lcs JI., viL 
Z77— accepted by the moderate of the 
clergy, 178— opposition of the violent, 
x 87— now, in z688, 267— claim of abso- 
lute pren>gative in it> 268 — animosity 
of the Cameronians o^nst it, 312. 
Inncrliichty or Fort William, once Uie 
Scots capital, 11 52. 

liuius, Fatlior, oil the origin of the name 
Ficts, 1 200, note— viii 2jx 
limes, Cosmo, notices of immationB of 
parishes from, 1 4x7, note— on the 
thauedoms in the north, 11 56— on the 
Beglam M^jestateni, 60, note— on the 
architecture of Kelso Abbey, X05, note 
—on early agriculture, &c., Z07, note. 
Innocent ill.. Pope, 11 zz. 

Innocent IV., refases to interfere wiUi 
the coronation of Alexander IIL, il 
22— upholdB the independence of the 
Boots Church, 37. 

Inquests by juzy, their value in ooimeo- 
tlon with the early Ghuroh, 1 399. 

* Institution of a Prince,' work so oaRed 
by Queen Maiy, iv. 963, and note. * 
Insurrection of Z7Z5, tne gafb«tlxi|| fvt 
Braaman vlll ssyefaeg.— raising oftho 
standard, 960— prodsmation of Jtanss 
VIII. 963— government prepiinttoiis, 
ih.— moceeduun in ParlisinenL 96s— 
the southern expedition and^SSagi >85 
et mq. —the rising in Bngtod, 995 et 
•eg.— the eapitnlaiaon at Pretty 307 
et seg.— the warin Beotbrnd, 3x3 et aig»% 
—arrival of the Prince, hts diaiaoter, 
he., 39Z et dcM w the iwtiziwh ‘ 
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tion, 327 et siq. — trials and punisli- 
menta, 330 et eeq. 

Iniorrectm of X745, 435— tlie 

ca^oreof Edinburgh, 449 et eca. — Hiatile 
of Pieitonpans, 45a et so/.— the mardi 
to Derby, 465 et aeq. — proparatiuns of 
Goremnient, 469 — the retreat from 
Derby, 473— buttle of Falkirk. 481 — 
and of Ciuloden, 487 et 009.— trials und 
punishmeutB, 496 ei eeq. 

Intaglios, old, tlieir employment in oc- 
clesioBtlcal seals, L 49. 

Intercommuning, the Act regai'ding, vii. 
187. 

Internationa] law, origin of tlie ])resont 
system of, il. 306. 

Inverary, lilai-’s instruction regarding at- 
tack on, viii. 261, 262. 

Invercharron, overthrow of Montrose at, 

vU. 5. 

Invereskjtlie Boman remains at, i. 55, 62. 

Invefey Tower, destruction of, vii. 370, 
37X- 

Invennny, attemjit to I'stablish iron- 
works at, viii. 526. 

Inverlocby Castle, liL 60— battle of, vi . 
370. 

Inverness, the Pictish capital, n 52-^ 
Castle, iii. 57, note — its erection by 
Hnntly, 60-^aptured by Murray, iv, 
^o— 'Strength of the Covenanters in, vi. 
aos— fortress erected by Cromwell at, 
vii. 74 — captured by Claverhouso, 
366 — occupied by Mackay, 367— Epis- 
copalian oleigymen in, after 1688, 465 — 
James VIII. proclaimed, and tlie Castle 
sei/oL viiL 263 — captured by the 
Boyahsts, 313 — fort constructed by 
General Wade at, 360. 

Inverury, viptory ol Bruce at, ii. 355-- 
sklrimsh at, 1745, viii. 47^. 

Investiture, feudal, relic of forms of, i. 
365, note. 

Iona, the sculptured stones at, i. 152— 
settiemeut of St Coluinba in, 248— the 
early buildinra there, ib. et sep.— mis- 
rions to Northumbria, 368 et s^.— tlie 
conunnnity brought to confonnity with 
Roman usages 374— religious houses, 
&e., planted from it, 275— its suifei- 
inffs from the Norsemen, 276— its grad- 
mu decay, ib. 

Ireland, a Scotsman, sent as ambassador 
to James III, ilL 22. 

Ireland, vlibwB of Agiioola on, 1 . 4— Chin- 
ese s^s found in, 49, note — the Craii- 
noges, of, 89— the sculptured crosses 
and stones, 159— supposed connection 
of the Ossianic poems with, 177— an- 
cleniJy called Scotia and the natives 
Scots, sox— early staU of tlie Churclt 
In, 203— pecnliarities of early Christi- 
anity, 340— the Scots Dalriads freed 

4 frw subjection to, 389— their invasion 
of it, and defeat, 390— peonliarities of 
Uit oaiiy Gelflc civilisation in, 394— 


Norse kingdom and dynasty, 300 -the 
round towers of, ii 103— mvaoed by 
the Braces, 274— its slate under Uie 
Normans, iTi. — rumours regarding 
James V. and, iii. X74— migrations of 
the Hi^ianders into, vL 35 — their 
settlements, &c., there, a6 et seq.— 
early connection between it and the 
Highlands, 304 —migration of Scots 

'oolonists mto, vL 71 — the great ro- 
bellion, 339 et «eg.— the native popula- 
tion, and their treatment, 34X— the 
Scots auxiliary force in, 349 — the 
horrors of the rebellion, 35a— alann 
of intended invasion frdm, viL 331 
et eeq. 

Irish, the, first called Scots, * 1 . 203— na- 
tive, introduced into army of Henry 

III. , IL x8— employed in Hbnry VIIL's 
^d^, iii^s4X;-j^gionB neg^e(^ of them 

fris^ chro^les, notices of Strathclyde 
m, i. 379. 

Irish Church, the early, i. 340— its antag- 
onism to Rome,, 84X— its subiugation 
by the Anglo-Normans, 343— character 
of its monasticism, io.— number and 
Iiosition of bishops in it, 253 — ^its lime 
of observing Easter, sdf— Dr Ebrard 
on it, 404. nota 

Irish language, the, its early character, 
and spread into Scotland, L 206. 

Irish Psalters, ancient, their bindings, 
&a, i. 160— those in Monastery of St, 
Gall, x6i. 

Iron, worked in Scotland, iii. 446 

Irvine, Sir Alexander, killed at Uai’law, 
ii. 39^ 

Irviuc, Rev. William, aNonJuror, viii. 396, 
note. 

Irvinr, Bishop, viii. 419 

Irvine, sujiposed reniaiiis of Norman 
castle in, ii. 98, note— surrender of 
Bruce, Douglas, Ac., at, 187— Drero- 
ton's sketch of, vii. xo8. 

Irving, Dr., his ‘History of Scottish 
Poetry,' iii. 419, iiota 

Isabella of Sjfain, her death, and rela- 
tions with Queen Mary, iv. 370. 

Isidorus on the Piets, L 198, note. 

Isla, John of, rebellion and fate of, iii. 
58, note. 

Isla, battle between tlie Highlanders and 
Lowlanders on the, 11 30X. 

Isles, the Bishop of the, his diffloullies, 
V. 456— his iilantation scheme, vi.* 37, 

Isfes, lordship of, forfeited under James 

IV. , ill 63— its actual abolition, 65. 

Isobel, daughter of Earl David, deseeqf 

of Brace from, iL 129. 

‘Itinenuy of Antoninus,* the, i. 59. 

Ivor, Invasion of Sootlsnd by^ L 33a. 

Jacobins, the adherents of James 11 
first csiled, viL 334, note. 
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;«cobite Plot, rappoBod, 1689, vil. 343 

Jaooblte refiigeea, the, ihetr after hie- 
lory in France, &c., vll. 393. 

Jacobites, position taken up oy them on 
the Union question, vilL 1x5— their 
activity against the union, i37^their 
hopes of aid from Prance, iix— ex* 
pMtod outbreak, 157— projected union 
With the Covenanters, xda et mq. — 
support the Ecclesiastical Ant of Se- 
curity, 167— generally hold back firom 
the proposed rising in 1708, r99—their 
pMition ^ hOMS on the threatened 
French dftcent in 1708, ao^—their po- 
sition, An, in 17x1, 242— friends in ilie 
ministry 243— effect of the conduct of 
England in strengthening them, ib.— 
the medtl presented to the raculty 
of Advocates, ib.— movements in the 
Highlands, 245 >- threatening indica-* 
tlons on the accession of Gcoige L, 
»x-— arrest, &b., of leaders, 252— the 
ruing of 17x5 in tlie North, 257 et «v/- 
—and in the South, 285 tt seg.— and 
in England, 95 et wg.— manifesto at 
Edso, 297— their uncertain councils, 
209— march to England, 301— capture 
I^nzlth, 34b— the mArch to Preston, 
303 et seg.— the capitulation there, 307 
et seg.— the battle of Shoriffhiuir, 3x6 
et eeq . — close of the insurrociiou, 337 — 
trials and punishments, 330 et seq.— 


renewed attempt in X7X9, 340 et eeq.— project 
foster the resistance to the Malt-tax, Spain, 5 
353 — insidious measures against the 
Gnuich, 386 — ^negotiations witli Franco, 

1742, 433— the insurrection of 1745, 435 
eteeq, 

Jaffery. one of the commissioners to 
Charles II., vil. 9. 

Jamaica, arrival and reception of fligi- 
tives from Darien at, viii. 53. 

James, Prince, capture by Henry IV., ii. 
384<-acknowled^ as James 1 . on his 
fatheifB death, 385 — his position in 
Enidand, 306— his marriage, 397— his 
return to Scotland, ib.— state of the 
conntiT, 398 — changes which date 
from his return, 399— revision of laws, 
ib.— survey of property, 400— in Par- 
mentk 40X— execution of Albany, Ac., 
ib. —measures for the subjugation of 
the Highlands, ^ et seg.— martyrdom 
nf Ciawar, 404— birth and betrothal of ' 
his daughter, ib.— conspiracy against 
him, 405 et seg. — his murder, 408 et 
seg.— execution of his murderers, 4x1 ei 


EngShd, 433^hls death before Rox- 
burgh Castle, 43S< 

James III., acoesslon of, IIL x— mvem- 
ment during his minozi^, a a eeq.— 
raarrisd to Margaret of Panmark, 8— 
ikU of the Boyds, xa— foxfUture of ths 
Lord of the Isles, 14— betrothal of his 
son to the Enulish Princess, x8— pre- 
parations to aid France, xg— his tier* 
honal character, ib.— treatment of his 
brothers, so— force mustered against 
England, and much to Lauder, 23— 
his favourites, 24— their execution, 27 
et seg.— removed to Edinbiugh, a8— 
reconciled to his brother Albany, and 
liberated, tb.— alleged treaty witli Eng- 
land, and confederacy against him, 30 
— l)reparatlons agaiust the conlede 
rates, 3a— affair cl Sauchio Bum, 33— 
his mimlor, 34— Investigation into it, 
38. 

James, Prince, afterwards James IV., be- 
trothed to an English Princess, ill. x8 
—his accession, 35— plot of Hem^ VII. 
ior his seizure, 39— arrangements with 
the Papal Cour]^ tb. et scg.- his leui- 
oncy to the Jjollards, 43— reception, 
&a, of Porkln Warbeck, tb. et seg.— ex- 
pedition m favour of ilie latter, 48— 
•rojoot for matrimonial alliance witli 
jpain, 54— ofHauoedto Margaret of Eng- 
land, 56— alliance with England and 
Spain, ib.— his marriage, ib. -measures 
for settling the Highlands, 57 et mq.— 
of the Isles, 


seg.— his poems, ill. 4xp--an ancestor 
• of Bothwell's a suitor of his widow, iv. 


. * 75 - . 


James IL, coronation of, at Holyiood, iv. 
4x3— smuggle for possession of his 
penMXD, 4x4 et mg.— execution of the 
Poiulases, 4x5 — msrried to Mi^ of 
Queues, 432— disgrace of the Living- 


forfeiture of the lordship of 
63— state of tlie Borders, 66 — 1 
ship built, 67— naval exploits in his 
reign, 68 et «eg.— quarrel with England, 
72— preparations to invade England, 
73 et sag.— first successes, 75— battle of 
Flodden, and his deatli there, 76 et eeq. 
—his character, 80— his patronage of 
Cliepman the printer, 424— gold work- 
ings under, 445. 

James V., regency during his minority, 
ill. 87— surrendered by his mother to 
Parliament, 89— pz^osal for manying 
him to Moiy of England, zzx — his 
mother’s account of him, 1x9 — his 
“ erection,” tb. et eeq. — accounts .of 
him by the English amhassadors, 128- 
his seizure hj Angus, 138- his escape, 
X39— siege of Tantallon, ib.— his ani- 
mosity to Angus, X4X— struggle with 
him, ib.— proceedings against tho Bor- 
derers, 142 — execution of tho Arm- 
strongs, X44— effect of these measures, 

a 6 — measures with regard to the 
ighlands, Z47 et eeq. — meai 
acamst the anstocntle houBee» 


-assistance dven to the Irish, _ 
-peace with England, ib.— position 
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the kingdom under him toward the 
Bnropean States. z57-~hls dependence 
on the priesthood, zsS—anxietv for his 
allianoe,ik— claims the English erown, 


alliano^ik— claims the Ei^lish erown, 
i6o~eflDrts of Homy VIiI. to bring 
about a meeting with him, z6x— his 
evasion of these, zdj— projects for his 
marriage, ik—Joumey to France, 
—marriage to Magdalen of France, and 
her death, i66 et aen.—oltora of allegi* 
ance from Englaud, ib.— marriage to 
Mary of Ooise, 168 — executions for 
conspiracies, ih. et seq. — and for her- 
esy, i70“hiB views regarding Hie 
Church, ib.— reports of Cie English 
spies, 173— his fleet, X74— birth of a 
son, and voyage round Scotland, 175 — 
bixlh of a second sou, 176— duatli of his 
two sons, ib. — ^his conduct towards the 
nobility, and tlioir /doMiation, 177 — 
agrees to meeting with Jienry at Yotk, 
but fails, X78 et acq. — war declared 
by fieniy x8z— refusal of the 

nobUiiy to advance at Fala Moor, 
x88— anair of Solway Moss, birtli of his 
daughter, and his death, ib. — ^his cha- 
racter, 184 et ssg.— the state of the 
Ghiircii, 308— his poems, 410. 

James VI., birth ol^ iv. xdc^hls baptism, 
x8i— visit of the queen to him, 2i5-» 
measures of the confedorate lords for 
his security, aad—Bupposed destruc- 
tion of the casket letters hy him, 253— 
commencement of his reim, 279— his 
coronation, 285— the oath token in his 
name, ib. — acknowledged by the Eng- 
lish Govommont, 461, v. 30— at the 
Faiilament of 1571, 30 — strength of his 
party, 68 et sm.— his infancy and child- 
nood, 134— his guaidians and tutors, 


x35 et M?.— his awo of Buchanan, 136 
—his early acquirements, 137— Buch- 
anan's work on the constitution in- 


tended for his ^dance, 138— his lia- 
tred of it, X40— Morton's resignation of 
the regency, x6i— Council of llegency, 
x6a— for possession of his per- 
son, 163 et seq. — Esmd Htewart be- 
comes hiB fovourite, X69— bouours con- 
ftiTed on him, ib. et mq.— body-guard 
under Lennox, X7X— iniasion from 
Elizabeth regarding the latter, ib. — 
flail and execution of Morton, 178 elaeq. 
tone of Elizabeth toward him, 182— 
plot for his confinement in Doune, 
185— the Raid of Ruthvon, x86— hia 
position after it, ib.— his tiUe disal- 
lowed by the Papal powers, 187- his 
early character, and conferences of 
Bowes ^Tith him, 103— addressed as 
king by the French Ambassador, xgs— 
the association Tiroject, ik et seq.— re- 


eommunlcatious with England, ib. et 
seq.- penBionofibred by the latter, 9x3— 
renewed attempt of the Ruthyens, 3x4— 
Melville died Wore him, 9x5— visit to 
Ruthven Castle, 318— Amn's supre- 
macy over him, ib.— trial and execu- 
tion of Ruthven, aao et seq.— his fit- 
vourite the Master of Gray, 335— his 
personal appearance, ib.— alliance with 
England, 327 et aeq. — ^& 1 J of Arran/ re- 
turn of Uie Danlshcd lords, 236 et aeq.— 
anticipations in England as to his eou- 
iluct should Mary be executed, 352— 
mission from him regarding it, 253 et 
srq.— collision with the cldS^ regard- 
ing prayers for her, 261— his under- 
siancling with Englaud as rTgaids the 
Aniiada, 264— his majority, 269— device 
to reconcile the feudal housts, ib. — Act 
of Revocation, 270— marriam projocta, 
971— views towi^ Denmaik, 272— his 
iournoy thither, and reasons forli, 274— 
his marriage, 375 — establishment of 
Presbytery, 377 et seq.— disimtcs with 
the clergy, 270 et seq.— Bothwcll's first 
attempt on liiin, 281— further attempts 
of Bothwell, 282 et seq.— message to 
and from the clergy, 284— attempt to 
establish a roTUl guard, <(b.— hia sus- 
pected dealings with Papal agents, 386 
and note— his policy In tiiis, 288— pro- 
cpedfngs towam tlie Popish lords, ib. 
-difficulties on the slaughter of the 
Earl of Murray, 290 et seq.— the Span- 
ish blanks, toz et aeq . — proceedjngs 
against tlie Popish lords, 393, 204 — 
birtb of a sou, 296— bis conduct to 
Adamson, 298— state of Government 
finances, &c., ib.— the Octovians, 399 
—urged to severity against the Popish 
lords, 303— birth of his daughter, and 
proceeaings regarding her baptirin, 304 
— again in collision witli Mmvilie. 307 
— doputotion firom the Assembly to 
him, 308— violence of Melville, w. et 
seq.— Black cited before him for attack 
on Queen Elizabeth. 309— reUgious dis- 
turbances, 3x0— retires to Linlithgow, 


copacy Te-establlsbed, 315— attacK on 
his * Basilikon Doron.^ ib.— the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, 3x6 rt seq.— his own narra- 
tive, 33X— his danger from the dtisenB 
of Perth, 326 et seq.— his return and re- 
ception at Leith, 337— sermon before 
him, 338— discussions with the deigy 
on the conspiracy, 3^ et seq.— his rcr 
sentment against the mmllv, 3^— sub- 
sequent discoveries regarding the 001^ 
spiraoy, 34s et seq.— birth of Prince 


the Second ConfiMsion, 208— his pro- 
coedihgs alter Ruthven’s toll, 3x3— 


measures regarding the EUglfsh suo- 
cession, 354 et seq.— death of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his accession, 358— his 
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progress iIirou£^ England. 359 etaeq.— 
gifts fipoui corporationa, 366— his 

passion fbr hunting 368— Ills reception 
at Theobalds, 369--^ personal appear* 
ance, diaractor. kc., 371 etseo.— con* 
trast betiveou him and his mother, 37a 

W^on. 374 et s^.— -his pacific disposi* 
tion and timidity, 377 — sketch of his 
qteen, 379 et aeq.—mi of his children, 
38s et se^.— tlio * Basilikon Doron,' 387 
~hiB absolutism fostered by Englisii 
subserviency, 391— illegal execution of 
a criminal, 39a— effect of his accession 


to the Elgush crown, 304 et Mg.— pro- 
motion of Hcotsiiien by him, 397 et seq 
—the lAion project, 40X et seg.— Ids 
proposal of the name Great Britaiu, 403 
—letter •n the Union project, 405— re- 

S al of Border laws, 4x0— the case of 
epostnati, 411 sfseg.— appointment of 
Lord Higli Commissioner, 4x5 et seq 
—at the llampton Court coiifereuco, 424 
et aeq . — ^his attacks on the nigh i*rcs- 
byterian party there, 425— answer to 
Reynolds^ proposals, 427— anxiety re- 
garding the acknowledgment of his 


supremacy, 438, 439, note— the autho- 
rised versjpn of tlies Bible, 431 — pro- 
ceedings against the High Pixisbytonon 
patty, 433 et seg.— Interviews with Mel- 
ville, &C., 437— his scheme for winning 
them over, io.— restoration of Episco- 
pacy, etseg.— robes for the bislioiw, 
443— ‘^riding of tlie Parliament,*' 443 
— ^position oi the Uoiuanists, 460 — ^tho 
case of Ogilvie, the Jesuit, vi 9 et seq.— 
repression of disorders. 15 — stale of 
tlie Highlands, sx — settlement of tlie 
Highlands, 38— preparations for visit 
to UcoUand. 41— letter regarding sculp- 
tures at Holyrood, ^2— Ids arrival and 
reception in Edinburgh, 43— further 
Acts regarding Ejuscopacy, 44— |^ro- 
gative claim, 45— tlio services at Holy- 
rood Chapel, 46— the Five Articles of 
Perth, ^7— his efforts to coerco into 
conformity, 54 — opposition to tlie 
“Yulo vacance,*’ ib . — regulations re- 
garding Sunday, 55— letter uxging so- 
verity, 56— stand against the Articles, 
<7— proclamation r^sarding Christmas, 
6^he withdraws it, i&.— Ids opinion 
of Laud, 6x — project for colonising 
Nova Scotia, 63 et seg.— and Ulster, 71 
—his death, 73— Litur^ of 1618 sub- 
mitted to him, 1x6— his work sgainst 
wit^eralt, vil Z15. 

James VTl., excommunicated when Duke 
of York by the Covenanters, vlL 336— 
sent as oommisslonor to Scotland, 338 
—and again in i66z, 340— the Buccos- 
sitm Jn, ib, et seg.— his accession, 357 
—the insurrection of Homnouth, 358 
—and of Aigyle, 359— increased se- 
verities, and appeal to the Estates on 


bdialf of the Romanists, 364— Ull in 
their fhTour i^ected, 365— forces it on 
Parliament by prerogative, 067— new 
Indulgences, ib. et seg.— overtures to 
the Presbyterians, and their answer, 
380— birth of his son, 0B3— ouxient 
belief that tliis was a apuriotts child, 
and its effects, <b.— the aeacent of the 
crown, 383— formally dethroned by the 
Convention Parliament, 384— the Monu 
gomery plot fur his restoration, 344 et 
aeq 

James, the “Pretender,** his birth, and 
ciroumatanccH attending it, vii. 383 et 
seg.— appointed to command tlio I'rcucli 
invading force in 1708, vliL 303— pro- 
claimed as James Vlli., 25a, 363, ms, 
297 — ^iirice set on his head, 263— his 
airivai in X715, 331 — reception and 
cliaracier, &c., ib. et aeq.—^eu d^eaprit 
on him, 322— h is timid ity, 226— escapes, 
327 — his removal from France, 343 — 
his court in Italy, 343— conduct to- 
wards Ills supporters, ib. ct aeq. — 
ntfers to Argyle, 345. 

James, Steward of Scotland, surrenders 
to the English, li. 187— tries to medi- 
ate before the battle of Stirling. 19a 

Jameses, close of the epoch of tlie, lii. 
186. 

Jameson, George, tlio painter, vd. xoa 

.lamiesoii, etymology of Pictisli names 
from, i. 193, note— bis account of tbn 
Culdees, 403, note— his Scottish Dic- 
tionary, iii. 423, note. 

Jurdiiie, Alexander, defence of Tontallon 
by, iit 235. 

Jcdliiirgli, ^iflcial raves near, L 101— 
Muuustory, founded, 443— its remains, 
il X04 - Castle, surrendered to the 
English, i, 448— captured by the Scots, 
ii, 386— destroyed by Lord Dacrc, iiL 
103— the Abbot of, lao— destroyed by 
Hertford, 236. 

Jesuits, the, {heir activity under Jnmos 


» X., VI. 3. 

Jot, ancient ornaments of, i. 133. 

Joannes Scotus, ecclesiastical disjaites 
rc^^ng, it 5— made Bisliop of Dun- 

Jocelyn, Archbishop of Glasgow, iL 73— 
his life of St Kcntigem, i. 337, 351. 
Johanna, wife of David II., fl. 334— her 


death, 337. 

Johannes de Cadomo, IL zx8, and note. 


X3X, note. 

John, King, see BolioL 

Jolm, King of England, threatened war 
witli William the Lion, iL 7— and with 
Alexander II. ,tb. 

John, King of France, prisoner m Eng- 
land, ii. 331. 

John, Don, of Anstria, named as husband 
for Queen Maiy, v. 344. 

John of Bordeaux, denonnoedas one of 
Damley*B murderers, iv. x9& 
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John of Fordun, one of the authors of 
the Bcotichnmlcon, ill. 4x4. 

John of Qaunty aiefugee m Scotland, ii. 

J<£n^of lala, a Highland chief, ill. 149. 

John of Lorn, Bruce defeated oy, ii. 349, 
a5»-«uhdued by Bruce, 373. 

John, Lord of the Isle^ joins James II. 
at Boxburgh, IL 434— made Worden of 
the Marches, iii. 3— insuirociion of his 
son, 3— treaty with Edward IV., ib.~- 
cited for treason, and his estates portly 
forfeited, 14— made a peer, 15. 

Johnson, John, epigram on Floddcnby, 
ill 79, note. 

Johnson, accoiiut of Claverhousc's death 
by, viL 38a. 

Johnston, Archibald, of Warriston, tlio 
Covenant attributed to, vi. x83-H)no 
of the drawers-up of the demands ot 
the Covenanters, 193 — and of their 
protestation, 195 — clerk to the As- 
sembly of 1638, 837 — produces the 
miising records of the Kirk, ib.-^one 
of tlio commissioners to treat for peace, 
367, 309— made a Lord of Session, 327 
—commissioner to Wostmiustor As- 
sembly, 381— tJie probable drawer-up 
of the Act of Classes, 423— takes ofllce, * 
under GromwoU, vli. 5c>— his arrest audw 
execution, 151 et afq. 

Johnston, Arthur, his Latin poems, vii. 
8x. 

Johnston, Secretary, his jealousy of Lord 
Stair, and efforts to supplant him, vii. 
409 — ^his parentage and character, i&., 
note— account by him of the debate on 
the Act of Security, viil 103, note- -a 
leader of the Squadrouo, zii— on tlie 
changes in tlio union Act, 190, note. 

Johnston, Alexander, account of escape 
of Montgomery by, vii, 351, note. 

Johnston, the Laird of, v. 395. 

Johnston of Criiiiond, commands the 
Cavaliers at TurifT, vl 345— defence of 
Gight Tower by, 349. 

Johnston's translation of ‘Norse Ac- 
count of Haeo’s Expedition,' ii 35, 
notei 

Johnstone, Sir Patrick, one of the Union 
Commissioners, viil z 17— mob attack 
on him, Z43 et eeq. 

Johnstons, feud between them and the 
Mutwells, V. 335. 

Joleta, marriage of Alexander JIL to, il. 

4 S. 

Joyce, the spizaie of Charles 1 . by, vi. 

409 > 

Judges, the Scots, deliate as to their 
place in Parliament on the investiga- 
tion into tlie Porteous Mob, vilL 365. 

“Judicial testimony" of the Scci^ui^, 
the, viii 409. 

Juliai^ the Emperor, aid sent the Britons 

Jnry’iri^ andent germ of; iu 65. 


Ju 8 devohutvm, the, viii 386— Act ot 
Assembly reguding it, 1733, 409. 

* Jus PopuU Vmdicatum,* we, vii. 374, 

note. 

Justice, great influence of the Chnrch in 
its aammistration, iii. 3x3— the admin- 
istration of, discussion on the aiilclt'H 
of the Union regarding it, viii. 173. 

Justice of the peace system introdqr^ 
into Scotland, viii aza 

Justiciars, the early, ii 54. 

Katrine, Loch, stronghold of the Mac- 
Gregors on, vi. 33. £ 

Keating’s History of Ireland, l 177. 

Keills, tlic, viii. 553. ^ 

Keitli, Bishop, vili. 435. 

Keith, Marshal, eng^ud in Jacobite aU 
tempt of 27x9, viu. 340 et aejr 

Keith, Sir WilUam,v. 353. 

Keiths, the. Join the Covenanters, vi. 
336. 

Keller, Dr, his analysts of early Irish 
decoration, i x 6 i. 

Kellie, Lord, Joins the Pretender, viii 
460. 

Kello, Jolm, his confession of demoniacal 

• poBBOBsion, Vli 1x7. 

Kelloch, the fins^mentioned bishop in 
Scotland, i 396. 

Kells, relics of St Columba removed to, 
i. 276. 

Kelly, Mr, a follower of the Pretender, 
viii 434. 

Kelso Abbey, founded, I 4^3— its re- 
mains, li. 104, 105, note — ancient rental 
of, 107, note^ealroycd by Hertfonl, 
ill 84s — intended erection of fort at, 
343— the Jacobites in Z7Z5 at^ viii 396 
— Jamca VIII. proclaimed at, 397. 

Kelts or Celts, the stone axes so (Ailed, 

i ti6, Z19. 

Kemble, on the nines of tlie R’lihwcll 
cross, 1. Z53— account of tlio Noise 11 el 
by, 224. 

Kenilworth, Scott’s account of the revels 
at, v. 364. 

Kennedy, Bishop of Bt Andrews, li 436 
— stniggle with the Earl of Crawfhrd, 
fb. — his administration, iii 3. 

Kennedy, Jane, servant to Quoou Mary, 

V. 26Z 

Kennedy, Quentin, vi 5. 

Kenneth, incorroiation of the Scots and 
Pictish kingdoms under, L 383, 284, 
394— endowment of Dunkdd by, 377. 

Kenneth HI., his reign, i 338, 

Kenneth IV., or the Grim, 1 . 34a 

Kenmure, Lord, authorised by the Con- 
vention to raise tioops, viL 397— in* 
Z71S, viii. 359— rising of, 291, 394 
Junction with the En^lsh rel^, 305 
—march to England, 301 his tnal 
and condemnation, 334— his ezeeuticn, 
336- 

Ker of Foodoueide, outlawed for Bissio's 
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murder, iv. Z59-- excepted from the 

Ke?^ Senland, account of the Cam^< 
onions by, viU. 160, note-H^iaracter of 
his Memoin, ids et iw.— negotiations 
with Hooke and the Jacobites, aoz— 
his treachery, ib. et eeq. 

Ker, Captain, burning of ToTrie Castle 




, Earl of Somerset, v. 398. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, his reception of the 
ftigitives from Frestonpans, viiL 457. 

Kerr of Fomiehurst a member of the 
queen's Parliament, v. 64— mode Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, 66— quarrel of thcj 
English warden witli, 329 et se(/.-lti8 
choraotAr and death, aja 

Kerr, the bearer of the Spanish blanks, 

V. apt. «' 

Kerrs, the, rise of their power, ill. 146— 
tlioir influence for the queen, v. 68. 

Kotil Flatnef, a Norse chief, i. 306, 327. 

Kidnapping for the plantations, preval- 
ence of, viii. 7, 520. 

Eildmmmy, frequency of earth-houses 
in, i. pS^astlo, its mins, ii. 09— de- 
mand of Edward for its surrenaer, 235 
—in Bruce's hands, 240— stormed by 
Alexander <8te wart, 391. 

Rildrumiuie, Mar's fortress of, vlil. 357. 

KUliecronkie, the position of, describe<l, 
vii 375 et sw?.— bsttlo of, 377 et eeq.— 
efiTects of it at Edinburgh, 383— and in 
the Highlands, 385. 

Killigrew, lieiiiy, sent as ambassador to 
Scotland, v. 73— mission to Scotland, 
and secret negotiations for surrender 
of Mary, zzx — negotiations between 
the Homiltons and the king’s party, 
z 14— his report on the state of tliu 
country, 14Z— sent to negotiate regard- 
ing the Raid of the Hedeswire, X54. 

'* RiUlngtime," tlio, its literature, vii. 274. 

Kilmarnock, the Earl of, n Royalist in 
17x5, vUL 273— joins the Pretender, 
^5, 460— trial and execution of, 497. 

Kilpatrick, slaughter of the Red Comyn 
by, U. 339 — his descendants^ %b., 
note. 

Ellpont, Lord, Joins Monirose, vL 366— 
murdered, 367. 

Kilrymonth or Bt Andrew^ first trace of 
on Ardhbishop oi; L 396. 

Kilsyth, Lord, viU. soo— marriage of da- 
veorhobae^s widow to, viL 363, note— in 

17x5, vllL 259. 

RUsyth, battle ol, 

Kiltk introdnetion < 

Kilwinning, the Abbot of, v. 64. 

dCineardine, Lord, viL 203. 

Kinellar, sculptured stone at, L 140, 
note. ^ 

King; Bohop of London, v. 381. 

Kixm, Peter, translator of the Catechism 
of Canisius, vL 7. 

King’s College^ Aberdeen, modelled on 


, battie of, vL 373. 

’ \qf the, vlll. 535, note. 


University of Paris, iU. 404-«rdhltes 
ture of dhapel, 432, 436. 

Kina's On n fMrifto, the. v. so6. 

Klnghom, death of Alexander III. at, it 
43* 

Kingston, Viscount, In X7Z5, vill. 259. 

Kin& Abbey, fonnd^ L ^3. 

Kinneir. recaptured by the Scots, li 334. 

Kinnoul, Lord. vi. 08— aocompanfes Mon- 
trose in his night, and his death, vii. 5. 

Kintyre, surrenuored to^ the drown, ill 

KiS, see Chnich. 

Kirk-of-Field, description of, and Darn- 
ley's removal to it, iv. 184 — ^Buchanan’s 
picture of it, 185, note— description of 
the locality, access, Ac., 187. 

Kirkbride, the Knight <if, 11 3 x 6 . 

Kirkcaldy of Orange, a leader in the plot 
against Beaton, iii. 258, 262— as galioy- 
slave in Franco, 266— esca]>es, afe— the 
first to advocate the English allianoo, 
360— joins the combination against the 
queen, iv. 123 — intimates to Bedford 
tlie intended marriage to Bothwell, 207 
—a leader among the confederates, 335 
—conference with the queen at Gar- 
bciry, 345— her surrender to him, 348 
—pursuit of Bothwell, 463— appointed 
to command of Edinbnq^ Castle, 290 
—at the battle of Langside, 373 et eeq 
— his oiioracter, and Joins the queen s 
party, v. 28 — hostilities against the 
kings party, and command obtained of 
the town, 44— his challenge to the 
king's partisans, ih. — the aflhir of 
Durie, 45— his proceedings denounced 
by England, 46— quarrel with Knox, 
ih. et eeq. —sermon by the latter against 
him, 48— Knox's alleged danger from 
him, 53— conference l^ween them, 55 
et see.— his position in command of the 
castle, and bond with the civic autho- 
rities, 58— displacement of the munici- 
pality, and appointment of a now, 66— 
defeat of his partisans, 67— truce ac- 
cepted by him, 73— the motives tor his 
resistance, 115-^ose of the trace, xx6 
—damage to the town, 1x7— force sent 
from England, and siege of the castle, 
Z 30 , 133 et seg.— his snirender to the 
English, Z25— given up to Morton, 
—his exeoution, 136 et seg.— his cha- 
racter by Sir James Malvllla; iA — 
Kno^s prophecy os to his death, taf 
—pawning of tb» Grown Jewels by 
him, 156. 

Kirkcaldy, James, entrapped by Balfour, 

V. 118. 

Kirkcaldy, John, his quonel with the 
Duries, v. 45. 

Kirkcaldy, its shipping under OromweD, 

EirkenSbri^t, meeting agsfnst Tof^os. 
nres in, viii. cia. 

Kirkintilloch, (he Foel 0^ L 34, note, 3s 
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Kirkiuadrine^ Boulptuied stones at, L 

KirKpatzlcks or Eilpatiloks, the, 11 . 939, 
note. 

Klrkton, sketch of Gharloa II. from, vii. 
ivj. 

Klrkton, a member of tlie Assembly of 
1690, vil. 438. 

Kists or stone oofllus, 1 . xos 

Knapdale, surrendered to uxe Grown, ilL 
15. 

Knockhill, supposed site of the battle of 
the Mona Grampius, i. 14. 

Cnollys, Sir F., on the Book of Common 
Order, iv. 343, note — sent to take 
uhozge of Mary, 38a— his character of 
her, 384 — urges the queen's removal, 
MS — account of her removal to Bolton 
CMUe, 393 et seg.— rraort of interview 
between Mary and Berrios, 410— and 
of her feigned inclination toward tlic 
English (murch. azx et aeq. —instruc- 
tions from Elizabeth to him, 459. 

Knox,fAndrew, Bisho]> of tlie Isles, v. 
456 et KQ, 

Knox, John, his account of tlie rivalry 
between theAxclibishopsof Bt Andrews 
and Glasgow, iii. 4a, note— on tlie Lol- 
lards of Kyle, 43, and note— his account 
of Patrick Hmnuton, x4x— and of Wish- 
art, 353 et aeq. ptua . — uud of the doatli* 
of Beaton, 263, note— becomes chaplain 
to the garrison of St Andrews Castle, 
863—08 galley-slave in Franco, 266 et 
009. —his advice as regards escape, 967 
—released, and his residence in Shig- 
land, 969— effects of his language as to 
Church property, 3xx— his articles,” 
3i3| not^-Hsenuon against excommuni- 
ostion by, 393— his return to Scotland, 
338— his History, 339— its personal re- 
velations, ih. et aeq . — discussion with 
the Lords of the Congregation as to 
their attendance at mass, 341 — the 
First Covenants 344— account by him 
of the first puolio appearance of the 
Protestants, 346— impression made by 
the queen-resent on him, 348— on the 
change in her policy, Ac., it.— his ac- 
count of the outineak of tlie Reformers 
at Perth, 350— approves of the destruc- 
tion of monasteries, Ac., 354— his op- 
position to the moderate purty, and 
distrust of tlie regent, 356— anxiety of 
Cecil for his co-operatioii, 360— his ob- 
stinacy regarding his book on the go- 
vernment of women, 363— his explana- 
tion on it, 363, and note— couforence 
with Enghsn autliorlties, 364— charac- 
teristics of his works, 4ax-hi8 Liturgy, 
Oaelio translation ofi 4^6— his account 
of the xeceptiona of Mary, iv. so— do- 
bUration against the mass, 97— inter- 
view with the quoon,»38 et mo.- ils re- 
sults, 31— letter from him to Calvin, ih. 
—on the reaction agtinat the Reforma- 


tion, 34— on the Book of Discipline, 35 
et leg.— opposea the arrangements for 
support of the cleiw, 41— on the fidl 
of the Earl of Hunl^, 53— account of 
Mary's personal habits, Ac., 57— inteiv 
view with her, 58— the question in what 
language those dialogues took place, 59 
—dialogues arising from prosecutions 
of Romanists, 60— his account of the 
prosecution of the Archbishop oi^t 
Andrews, 64— on the reaction toward 
Romanism, 70— his dissatisfaction with 
the Parliament of 1563, 79— quarrel be- 
tween him and Murray, ih. — sennon 
agamst the Lords of the Cofkgregation, 
io.— and on the queen's mamogo, 73— 
address to the queen's ladieu, 74— ac- 
cuunt of the not at Holyrood in X563, 
75 — cited before Cio queen, 76 — oo- 
quittod. ih. — his Jubtilloatlon by the 
Gonoral Assembly, 77— his prayer for 
Cie queen, 78— discussion on it in the 
Assembly, ih. et aeq. — applied to to 
write to Calvin, 81— bis account of Ar- 
ran's attempts to secure the queen, 83 
—notices of Chatelur from, 87— and of 
KIboeuf, 89— hiB knowledge ox the pro- 
jected marriage to Don Carlos, 97— ac- 
count of on Easter riot, 1x7— accused 
of complicity in the muider of Rizzio, 
250— his approval of it, xsx— at tho 
coronation of James VI., 284, 285— his 
connection with the preparation of the 
Geneva Liturgy, 33X et aeq.— his strug- 
gle with Cox at rronkfiirt, ih.— foxg^ 
account of his complicity In scheme 
for conferring the crown on Murray, v. 
16 et 309.— hU opinion of Murray, z8— 
attacks Kirkcaldy in the pulpit, 46 et 
339.— his refusal to pray for the queen, 
48— conduct of the Assembly ngfuding 
tliis, ih. — ^his further aiguments — 
James MelvUle'a sketch of him, 52— Ills 
fEdluig powers, 53— increasing hostility 
of Ku'kcaldy. ih. — conference with 
Kirkcaldy and Lethington, 53— his iiail- 
ing health, 56— account of the confer- 
ence, ih. et aeg.— retires to St Andrews, 
68— not opposed to retention of titular 
bishops, Ao., 75, 70, and note— letter 
from him to Gonezm Assembly of 1579, 
his jealousy of Uie universities, Ac., 77 
et aeq.— on Douglas's election to the see 
of St Andrews, 89— his flailing health, 
ih.— his death, ih., 88— hia character 
oud public life, 82 et aeg.— hia apparent 
arrogance,' 83— piinciploB of govern- 
ment advocated, 84, note— the chaxgea 
against his moral character, 85— nia 
personal habits, 86— Morton's saying at^ 
Ids burial, 87— Bannatyne’s character 
of him, ih.— his denunciatioaa of ttie 
Massacre of St Baitholomew,^'))!— his 
alleged prophecy reganliug Kirkcaldy's 
death, 197— his Gbronlolos denounced 
by James VI., iqo, note— his Lltoiq;, 
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or the Book of Common Onier, vL ix5» 
xxg. 

Kro, cro, or croo, the, in the laws of tlio 
Brets and Scots, iL 63. 


Liabanoff s letters of Queen Mary, iv. 59. 
rjachiymatories, Roman, i. 57. 

Ijalng, David, his cditiona of Dunbar and 
Henryson, iii. 410, nolo— and of tlic 
^Gudo and Godlio Btallails,* iv. 353, 
note. 

Lain^;, Samud, Jun., * Pi*ehistorlc Re- 
mains of Caiumess,' i 1x3. 

Laity, their opposition to the Book of 
DiscipMhe, iv. 3a— their appropriation 
of the old Cliurcn property, 3aa~rc8o- 
Intiontfegardlng it, 334. 
laike-dvellings in Scotland, L 8 q et aeq. 
liamartiun, his account of Lochleven, iv. 
360^ note. 

Lambert, General, at the battle of Dun- 
bar, vit 26— one ot the Union CommiH- 
sioiiera, 5a— preaches in Edinburgh, 20 
Ijambui-ton, Bishop of St Andrews, 11. 
303 , 306, 308 — ^leame between him and 
Bruce, 337 — ^imprisoned by Edward I., 

3 f6 — secures the adherence of Gio 
eigy, 358— his repeated changes oi 
sides, adoL note. • 

Iju Motne F 6 n 41 on, offoi*ts of, for Queen 
Mary’s restoration, v. og^conference 
with Morton, too — sent as ambassador, 
X95— popular insult to, aza 
Lampridius, reference to Lollius Urbicus 
l>yt 33i note. • 

Lanark, the Earl of, vi. 309— at Uie Ri])0u 
conference, 3x2 — connected with the 
“ Inddeut,’* 334— his statement regaixl- 

Iju^^ & t collision of Wallace with tlie 
Enghsh at ii 183. 

Lancaster, the rebels at, in 17x5, viii. 

tenure, &ic., of, in the Orkneys, 
iU. la 

Land tax, adjustment of the, by the 
Union, viiL zaa. 

Ijunercost, the Clironicle of, liL 4x3. 
litingdalo. Sir Maxmaduko, his account 
of the battle of Preston, vL 4x5, note. 
Langsido, battle of, Iv. 373 et atq. 
ljuugtolt, the Chronicle of, iii. 4i3~his 
account of the capture of Wallace, ii. 
336, note. 

La Noue, accompanies Mary to Scotland, 
iv. 18. 


Largs, battle of, ii. 34 et aaq. 

LosBelleB, Colonel, bis flight IVom Pres- 
tonpans, viii. 457. 

Tjatln, its gradual disuse, vii. 80 at seq. 

Latour, Sir Brian, iii. 336— defeated and 
Blaimfh. 

raiad,^ 1 trchbishop, James VL’s opinion 
of him,*vi. 6x— accompanies Charles L 
to ScotlaDd, 90— his conduct, 92 — 
Arohblahop of Canterbury, 99 — hla 


tone to the Scots blAopa. xoo e( seg. 
their submisBlon, xoz— his objects and 
tendendea, xos— issuing of the Canons, 
ZC14— -he the author of them, 105— hia 
onmitj to the Geneva Bible, zo8— -hla 
Liturgy, 135— his own aocount of it, 
Tsd et Mg.->-hia Romanist tendencies, 
Z33, and note — compsrlion of it and 
the English Prayer-book, ib. et sag.— 
changes in the communion aervice, 139 
et see.— saints’ days in it, X4a— nae of 
the Apocrypha, 143— works upon it, 
ih, note — proclamation enlbroing its 
use, X44— its size, type, &a, 146— first 
reading of it in Ediubtugh, X49 et aeg.— 
excitement agsinst it, 155 et eeg.— trial 
of Henderson for refusing to use It, 155 
— general rejection of It, x^d — con- 
tinued atlempta to enforce it, 158 et 
eeg.— the “supplications” against it, 
x6o et seg.— compromise proposed, aoo 
—proclamation by Hamilton regarding 
it, 307— abolished by Asaombly of 1638, 
230— and again by that of 1639, 373 — 
his denunciations of the Covmuinlers, 
354 et eeg.— his notes on the Scots 
manifesto, 31X — his Liturgy adopted 
by the No^jurors in Scotland, viiL 
3aa 

Lauder Bridge, the execution of the fa- 
vourites of .lames HI. at, ill. 37. 

Lauderdale, Earl, excepted flrom Crom- 
well’s indemnity, viL 47— his influence 
with Charles II. , X37— struggle between 
liim and Middleton, and fall of the lat- 
ter, x62 et seg.— the liidulgonco, 177— 
cn>ated duke, and mode CommisBloner, 
179— his chameter and probable roo- 
tivoB, ib. et aeo.— aids the marritige ot 
Monmouth to the heiress of Buccleucli, 
X85— private interfoi'cnces with justice, 
193 — R witness on Mitchell’s trial, 303. 

Lauderdale, the Duchess of, vil. 179. 

’ Launcelot of the Lake, ’ the authorship 
of, iii. 4101 

Law. John, contrasted with Paterson, 
viii. 14— his views on banking, i8-> 
financial scheme proposed by, xix. 

liBw, the early Scots codes, &o., of, ii. 
58 et aeg.— measures of the Estates for 
administration, &&, lit 391 et sag. 

laws, the ancient remains on, L 97. 

Laws, early, language in which written, 
&;c., il 64, note — revision, &c., of, 
imder James L, 399— mode of paaglng 
in the Estates, 111 . 39a 

lAwbnrrows, system of, adopted against 
the Covenanters, vii, 177. 

liawder, John tlie accuser of WldiaTt,iii. 

255* 

IjawHon, James, a Presbyterian clergy 
man, v. 199— one of the censoxs of Uie 
])ress, Iv. 33s— at Morton’s exocutloDf 

V. i8a 

Tisy eldenhip, origin and efllsota of it ta 
the Reformed Kirk, iv. 338 et aeq.^ w. 
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X40 e( «egf.— discussion In the West- 
minster Assembly on it^ vL 391. 

Lead fannerly worked in Beouand, iiL 
445 * 

Learnumth, Thomas, or Tlioroaa the 
Bliymer, ill. 4x9. 

Lochmexe, Mr. moves the imiieachment, 
of the rebd lords in 1715, viil 333. * 

Le Oroc, account of meeting between the 
queen and Darnley, iv. 161— and of the 
queen’s illness at Craigmillar, 178— de- 
clines being present at the marriage of 
the queen oxul Bothwell, 228— notice of 
the early married life of the pair, 232-- 
his attempts to mediate between tlio 
queen and confederates, 241 rt seq . — 
account of Bothwell’s treatment of the 
queen, 247— his report as to the views 
of the confederates, Ac., 251— and the 
disposal of the queen, 252 et his 
pacific efforts, v. 73— his position in 
Scotland after the massacre of Bt Bar- 
tholomew, oz. 

Jjee, FUncipr', on tiio Geneva Bible, vi. 
z^, note~list of Uie eminent men in 
the Kirk after the Revolution settle- 
ment by him, vii. 466, note. 

** Le^ Malcomi," the, L 342, and note. 

Leglnmacy, powei's and axurnnistration 
of law of. claimed by the Church 
of Rome, it 345 et seq., IiL 313 et seq.— 
disrogaid of In the Highlands, &c., vL 

Le^ester, the Earl of, proposed as hus- 
band to Mary, iv. xoz— and again, vi. 4 
—appeal from Throckmorton to him, 
iv. 20&— a member of the comraissiou 
on Maryj^43i. 

Tjoighton, Bishop, >ii. 80, 446. 

Leighton, Colonel, in 1746, viii. 486. 

Leighton, Thomas, sent as English am- 
bassador, after the escape from Loch- 
leven, iv. 372. 

Leith, destruction of, by Hortford, iii. 
234 — occupied and fortified by the 

S in-regent and the French, 366— its 
j by the English auidllnrlcs, see- 
ing and reception of Maiy, iv. 19— 
feudal superiority oonfenvd on Both- 
well, 198— hold by tlie king's party, v. 
67— fortress formed by fbem there, ih. 
— Bothwell’s attempt on James Yl. at, 
sS^its importance under Cromwell, 
viL 56 — captured by Macintosh in 
17x5. viil. 288. 

Lelano, his edition of the Clironicles, iii. 
412, note. 

IjCunoz, the Earl of, attempts to mediate 
before the battle of Stirling, it 19a 
Lennox, Lord, killed, iiL 138. 

Lennox, the Earl of, supports King 
Henry, IIL 219— French trwuie inter- 
cepted by him, 220— Joins the national 
party, 227— views of King Henxy re- 
garding him, 230— Paiiilo;^8 Ihther, iv. 
lorr— recovery of his power in tlie west, 


ZZ4 — intimates Damley's deslgii of 
fleeing to France, x6x — correspondence 
demanding Justice on Daxnley'e mnr- 
derers, 199 et sed.—eummoned to ap- 
pear at Bothwell's trial, 208— frils to do 
so, 809— one of the Council of Regency, 
279, 281— present at the York Oommis- 
Hion, and his efforts to collect evidence 
424— evidence brought forward by him, 
4^8— his position as regards the sucSlss- 
sion, V. 4— denounces Lethington, B— 
edioson regent, 29— recommended and 
supported by Elizabotli, 30— effect of 
his election on the Hamiltons, 3a — 
capture of Dumbarton CasUc, ih et seq, 
—mortally wounded, 40— his last hours 
and deatli, 41— his altachmsiit to Ids 
wife, ih— the Bishop of Galloway on 
his slaughter, X47. t 

Jjennox, Lady, committed to Gie Tower, 
iv. 115— the attachment between her 
and her husband, v. 41 — Froude’s 
opinion of her, 42. note— her alleged 
\^ndication of Mary, ih 
Lounox, Ebiue, Duke of, his arrival, v. 
r68— favour with which received by 
.lames VI., 169— honpurs, Ac., conferred 
. on him, ih efseg.— becomes Protestant, 


X76 etseq . — ^£itll of the latter, 177 et seq. 
— his overthrow by the Raid of Rutli- 
vet, x86 et seg.— picture of him by the 
conspirators, xS;— his renewed struggle 
for supremacy, xpi — dismissed from 
Scotland, and his death, 193— attacked 
from the pulpit, and his change to 
Protestantism, 206. 

Leimox. the Duke of, accompanies the 
king to tlio Eurl of Gowrie’s, v. 317 et 
ae^.— his evidence on the conspiracy, 
320 ef «7., 326. 

Lennox, the Duke of, the BiipplicaiionB 
against the Service-book entrusted to 
him, vi. 164. 

Lounox, Gie, ravaged by the Norsemen, 
ii. 33- 

Leonard, one of the favourites of James 
IIL, iiL 27. 

Leslie, Bishop, account of the Hi^lond 
invasion under Donald Ballochby,iiL 
3— his account of Gio siege of Broughty 
Castle, 278 — ambassador to Fnmce, 
282— opposes formation of a standing 
army, 288— on the state of the Church, 
325— on the Acts of the Council of 
1559, 336, note— his history of Scotland, 
415— on the gold of Scotland, 44^ 
visits Mary in France on behalf of the , 
Romanist party, iv. ii — mentions 
Both well as accompanying her to Scot- 
land, x8, note— one of the codhcUlors 
who direct Bothwell’s tiial^aaS— one of 
Mary’s commissioners at York, 4 t$— 
rOing the 


Mo^s commissioners at York, < 
conmnoe with her regarding 
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casket letten. &e., 439<-and with Nor- 
folk, 433— his connection with the pro- 
jects manlage to Norfolk, 434^ note- 
protests against withdraw from the 
conference, 454— countor-chazge against 
Murray, &c., ib. tt seg. — his origin, 
parontB^ &a, v. 94— his dofonco of 
Iffary, and its grounds, ib.— his belief in 
her giiilt, 95— his defence grounded on 
divine-iightdogma,ib. eiseg.— Eliza- 
betli’s sympathy with liis views, 96— 
remains in England as Mary's ambassa- 
dor, ib.— the proposed transference of 
her rights to Ax^ou, xoa, note— his In- 
trigue with Budolphi, 103 tt ssa— dis- 
covery of it, X06— sent to the Tower, 
X07 — ^hi% admissions, and leniency of 
EUzabeUi, ib.— Elizabeth’s partiality to 
him, X094 

Leslie, General Alexander, his return to 
{Scotland, vi. 3x9— acts under Montrose 
In the north, 236, ?3i{, 240— captiiTea 
Edinburgh Omtlo, 356— a pai-ty to the 
dealings with France, 288— mode Earl 
of Leven, 337. Bee Leveu. 

Leslie, David, major-general of iiio Boots 
army in England, vi. 356— at Munstou 
Moor, 362— lorce against Montrose, 375 
—his vict<^ at Plulijilittiigb, 376— final 
defeat of Montrose, vii. 4— commands 
against Cromwidl, 15 — his })olicy, ib.— 
character of his force, z6— his jiositiou 
before Edinburgh, 21— and at Dunbar, 
33— battle of DuntNir, 24 tt s^.— jiosi- 
tion at Torwood, and march into Eng- 
land, 40 — defeat at Worcester, 41 — 
taken prisoner there, ib. 

Leslie, Nonnan, one of the conspirators 
against Beaton, iii. 262—08 galley-slave 
in France, 266— escapes, 267. 

Leslie, Robert, vL 265. 

Leslie, William, Principal of King's Col- 

death of, vi. 21a 

Lesmahago, Roman vase found at, i 51. 

Lethington, see Maitland. 

“Letters of Fire and Bword" in the 
Highlands, viL 4x3. 

Leven, the Earl of appointed comman- 
der-in-chief, and his march to tlio Bor- 
der, vL 359— English ioigery regarding 
him, 260, note— the cnin]> on Dunse 
Law, 364— the Boots anny again assem- 
bled under him, 301— enters England, 
ih— victory at Nowburn, 302 — capture 
of Newcastle, 305— ftirtlipr successes, 
307 — force and o]^erations in Ireland, 
349 — commands the Boots army in 
England, 356— the invasion, 357— cap- 
ture of Newcastle, 358 et seg.— Junction 
with the Parliamentary anny, 360— at 
Marston Moor, 361 — suri-endcr of 
Charls:^ I. to him, and his reception, 
404 — the king surrendered to tlie Par- 
Uamentarians, 408— forces under him 
against Gromwml, viL zs 


I^ven, Lord, Secntaiy of State^ in 1705, 
vUi. xxa 

Levan’s Baglmsnt at KUliecrankie, vil 
376, 382, 383. 

Lewis, tlie great stone olzole in, L 133, 
137— attempt to colonise it^ \1. 37. 

Leyden, his reprint of the * Oeinpliurnt 
of Bcoiland,' uL 4x7. 

L’Hdpital, the Chancellor, his poem on 
the marriage of Queen Mary, ilL 292. 

Lightloot’s Journal of the wostminstei 
Assembly, vi. 379, note— the diaons- 
sions on the Covenant, 386. 

LlgneroUos, M., French ambassador, rs- 
zbsod access to Queen Mary, and an- 
swer to his other demands, iv. 291 ei 
teg . — Murray on his embassy, 394. 

“ JjfmJtations,” the, proposed iu Parlia- 
ment of 1703, vilL 02. 

Limitations and B^urities, bill 0^ 
brought into Uie Scots Parliaioeut, 
viiL 113 

Limoges, Bishop of, iv. 92. 

Lindi.sfame, erection of the first churoh, 
at, L 270— its influence, 275— T»Iundeied 
by the Norsemen, 276— Aldan’s estab- 
lishment at, 397. 

Lmdores, Uie Abbey of, iL za8, noio— 
burial of the Duke of Rothesay at, 380 
—sacked by the mob, ill. 250 

Lindsay, Alexander, Adiuiral of the fleet 
ol James V., ilL 170. 

Lindsay, Alexander, the revenues of the 
SCO of Moray bestowed on him, v. aki 
—mode Ijord Spynie, ib.— his death, 
45 * 

Lindsay, Sir David, on Klodden, iii. 79, 
note— his ‘ Throe Estates,' X71, note- 
extracts ft*ora it, 324, note- his at- 
tacks on the Uliiircli, 341— his works, 
421. 

Lindsay, David, conversation with Kuox 
regarding Kirkcaldy, v. 127— last inter- 
view with Kirkcaldy, 138 — sermon 
be'Die tlie king, 338. 

Jjiiidsay, David, a Jacobite, comieoted 
wiUi the Queensburry plot^ viii. 95— 
tried and condemned iu England, 97, 
note. 

Lindsay, Lord, declaration of, against 
the mass, iv. 28— accepts Both well’s 
challenge at Carborry, 345— ibo queen’s 
conduct to liim during the return to 
Ediubur^, 348— one of the envoys to 
procure wo queen’s abdication, 378-7 
at J^angsido, 373 — recriuiiiiations be- 
tween him and Herries. 4^6— forged 
account of liis complicity m scheme 
fur courciriug the ciuwu on Mnrray, 
v. 16. 

Lindesay, Lord, daring the religious dia 
turbauces in 1597, v. 3x1. 

Lindsay of Balcairas, one of the Octa 
viiuxs, v. 399. 

Lindsay, Rev. John, vl. 204, note. 

Idndsay. Rev. Patrick, v. 4^ note. 
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LlndMf, Mr, during the PorteotiB Mob, 
▼Hi. 36^ 

Linings Thomas, a Gameronlan leader, 
viL 433. 

Ijlnlithra^^ the Earl of, in 17x5, viiL 
a^o-^orfelted, 348. 

Linlithgow, token by Brace, IL 956— the 
▼Islon of James iv. at, ilL 74— removal 
of Mary flrom, 904— <ihurcn, its archi- 
tsotare, 431 — and palace, 435 — re- 
moval of the Privy Council to, vl. 175 
..^aBaBBinaiion of the Regent Murray 
in, V. 13. 

Lion in tlio Scots arms, its supposed 
orMn, L 445, and note. 

Uonm, son of Edward III., il 339. 

Lisle, Lord, lii. 191. 

Lismore, Book of the Doan of, 1. 178. 

liiterature, its state from the War of In- 
dependence to the Befonnation, ilL 409 
et M9.--and after the Beformatiou, vii. 
— state of, 1688-1748, ViiL 543 — 
bets of the ecclesiastical disputes on 
it» S49- 

Lithgow, W., his account of Poland and 
the Scots there, vi. 63. 

** Little Picardy," French refugees in, 
viL 369. 

Liturgies, various, in use before Laud’s, 
vi. ns et eeq. 

Liturgy, employment of one by the early 
Kirk, iv. 328 — absence of a, after the 
rejection of Laud’s, viL 463— the Eng- 
lish, its introduction into ScoUaud, 
ViiL 318— lelntroduction, of Laud’s, 220 
—Laud’s, SCO under Laud. 

Liverpool, trials at, after 1715, viii. 331. 

Livingston, Sir Aloxaiidor, iL 414— rivalry 
and compact between him and Crichton, 
415— joins Douglas, 421. 

Livingston, Lord, a party to the conspir- 
acy of the Boyds, lii. 7 

lilvingston, Lora, accompanies the queen 
in her flight, iv. 375— one of the queen’s 
party, 377, note^ne of her commis- 
sioners at York, 5— convicted of oon- 
spiracy against Morton, v. 16a 

Livingston, General, left by Mockay to 
defend Dundee, vii. 365— defeats the 
Highlanders at the Haughs of Crom- 
dal^ 391. 

Livingston, Sir T., on the treatment duo 
to rae Highlanders, vif. 408, note. 

Livingstone, Captain, at Sheiiflhiuir, viiL 
310, note. 

Llvli^tous, fhU of the, it 

UmrC Bishop, on tlie antiquity of the 
Ouldees, L 401, note.— his attacks on the 
fkbnlous hwtory of Scotland, iiL 4x7. 

Loam, flxBt King of Dalrioda, i 286, 

Lo^ber oze, the, flnt described, il. 
367. 

UMh-an-Bilan, the islgiid castle of, iv. 
jdoi notflL 

liocibgany. combat of, vlL yx. 


Bee Cemer on. 

Lochindorh, the Island castle of, Iv. 360, 
note. 

Lochleven, Interview between Mary and 
Knox a1^ iv. 60— removal of Ma^ te, 
252— her abdication, 378— her escape, 
358 — description of the castlo, and 
what is known of her life there, 3W et 
scg.— particulars of the escape^ 304 et 

LoeSmaben, ancient fort at. iL xox— 
^Bruce’s castle of. 240— James VIIL 
proclaimed at, viii. 251, 295. 

Locke, letter from, on Aikeuhoad’s case^ 
vliL 77, note. 1 

fiockhai^ Captain, shot after 17x5, vilL 

Sir George, defence of Mitchell 
t>y, VIL 204— directs the t'>rtaiiiig of 
Neville Payne, 349— his murder, 340— 
his character, &c., ib. 

Ijoclchart, Sir William, his services nnder 
Cromwell, viL 50— accomit of Fletcher 
of Saltoun by, viii. 5, note. 

Lockhart of Camwath, one of the Union 
Commission, viii. 117— absent from the 
closing act of thq conunisaion, 135 — 
Ins account of the anti-union riots, 
14A, note— andof the addresses to the 
Eslaios, X48, note— alleg^ anecdote of 
Sealleld given by, 177, note— the change 
of bribery brought by him against the 
Union Coram ishiouors, &c., 178, z8o et 
Beg., 187, X83, note— dlscouTo^ the 
threatened using in 1708, 200— arrested 
in 17x4, 252— formation of “Trustees” 
for tlio Pi'ctender by, 343— his account 
of tbo molt tax scheme, 353 — part 
taken by, in the dispute In the Scots 
Church, 419. 

Lockhart of Lee, opposes tbe Flection 
Act, vii. i6a 

[iodbroc, Rognar, i 323, 325, 399. 

Logan of ResLolrig, &e discovery of his 


l.iOgan of ResLolng, tbe discovery of his 
connection with theGowrie Conspiracy, 
345> et seq.— his lettras on ^e 

suDgect, 346. 

Logarithms, the iiivonUon of, vii. 97. 

Logic, Moigaiet, marriage of Darid II. 
to. ii. 337— her after-lii^ 338. 

Loki, the Norse legend of, i. 225, 29fl 

Lollards, the, in Scotland, IL 386— of 
Kyle, iiL 43. 

LoUiub UrbicuB, reconquest of Britain 
by, L 33— inscriptions conflrming his 
invaslom ib., note. 

liOmond, Loch, the Norsemen on, L 3x3, 
iL 33— the MacGregors on, dnimg«7zs, 
viii. 981— Loyalist expedition to, 289 

liondom early notlcea of, L 46— deUvere} 
by Theodoslns, ib.— the corporation 
of, IL 84— the conunlBBion ovAfaiy Re- 
moved to, iv. 43Z— aiUounnent of the 
BIpon oonflerence to, VL 3x6— ecotte- 
ment there, 3x7 — pUni ibr stoitfaiff 
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the African (Darien) Oompany In, viiL 
84->rapld filling up of the nnbscription 
there, 96— trius at^ after 1745, 496, 

rarliament^ the impeachment of 
Stratford, vL 3x8— and ue Scots Ks- 
tatea, 353— application for aid to iJie 
Sooti^ 354— treaty with them, 355— 
ordinance for tlie Westminster Asseni- 
blg| 38(><-control over it, 381 ii ieq. - 
wisdom of its arrangement, 38X 
liOnsdale, Lord, in arms for the Govern- 
ment in 1715, viU. 303. 
ra>rd’B Sui)i>cr, the, tiie dlrootiona in tiic 
Dock of (Jimmon Oivler for its miniH- 
tiration, iv. 535 et aeq. 

Lord of tha fslos, the. his independent 
position to tlic time of Bobert III., ii. 
388. • 

iiOrds, the House of, motion in 1703 
regarding; the Union, viiL 65— a])])cals 
from Scotland, diasaiisfliiction caused 
by, 333. 

Fiords Auditor^ of Complaints, the, ill. 
igi et seq . — merged in the Court of 
Session. 394. 

‘ Lords of the Articles," iii. 390 - contest 
between Parliament and the Crowr re- 
garding, vii.^329^new arraugcniculs, 
jjs etMq . — and ag.ain, 336 — abolisliud, 

1.0^ of the Congregation, the, name 
first assumed, and their address to tlie 
queen-regent, iiL 347 — manifesto by 
them, 355— terms o^ed to with 1hf> 
regent, 356 —they seise St Andrews 
and Ifidinburgh, 357 — ^issue jirochuno- 
tion deposing Uio regent, 358— Sadler 
sent as emissary to tliein, 365 — their 
struggle witli the (piecn-regent, 3C6— 
are joined by Ijethingtoii, i6.— treaty 
of Berwick, ib . — the treaty of hldiu- 
buigh, 373 et eeo. 

Lorn, lk>rd, profosses purpose to join 
Olencairii, vii. 73. 

LoROine, the Giurdiual, correspondence 
of Mary with, regarding her marriage, 
iv. 96^t the Bayonne conferences, 

fiO Lord, oommlssioner in the As- 
sembly of 2692, his proceedings, vii 

iK^San, oontrovorsy regarding the name 
in the early chronicles, i. 444, note— 
the ATulideoGon of, ii 908. 

Lothions, spocisl law customs of the, ii. 
6x. 

fioadw, Lord, leader of the Supplicants, 
\'i X77— one of the commiaaionats to 
Jxeat for peace, 967— oommlnlaimr to 
Gharlee L, 985— a iiarty to the negotia- 
tiono w^th France, 988— his iqtpiisou- 
ment licJ^ia, 999— liberated, 993— one 
of the ooiamwslonen at Bipon, 309— 
made Lord Chancellor, 327— oonunis- 
•lonar to Westminster Assembly. 381 
INDEX. 


—excepted from (homwelVs Indemnity, 

Loudon Hill, victoxy of Bruce at, ii. 949 
—the conventicle at, vii. 393— battle 
of, 0^4 at S0O. 

Loudon, Lora, oo-oiiointes with Forben 
in the north in 1745, viii 473— his 
movements in the north, 484, 

Tjoiiis XL, tnarriageof daughter of James 
I. to, ii. 405— lelatious between, and 
James III., lii 19 — policy towai-d 
ScotlauiL as. 

Louis XIV. . his death, and its effect on 
the insun'ection of 1715, viii 359. 
iiousie Law, battle of. v. 67. 

Lonther, Sir John, oiqioses inviusion <»f 
Scotland, in. 210. 

Lovut, Ijord, vii. 414 — ^intrignos of, in 
1703 — viii. 9^ — ^flees to tlie Continent, 
96 — his arnval at Dninfries in 1715, 
and ambiguous conduct, 393 et aeq . — 
movemente m tlie noiiJi, 31^ — his 
policy, &e., in 1745, 471 et seo.— seized, 
blit escapes, 473— first meeting with 
Charles Edwaitl alter Ciillodcn, 493— 
his trial and execution, 497 et aeq. 

Lower classcb, Flutclicr or Saltoirs pic- 
ture of tlicJr state, viii. 8. 

Lowlanders, defeat of. at the battle of 
Isla, ii 391 — eontr.ist between, and 
the Highlanders, 111. 6z, vi 31 at aeq.^ 
their animosity to the Highliinders, 

Luboci^^ communication from Wallueo 
to, ii. 194. 

Lucan, reference to the l>nitrls in, i. iia. 
liucos, Sir Charles, Hoyalisl forces under, 
vi 358. 

Lucian, tilluged reference to the Druids 
by, i .iT3, note, 
iiiicius llL, I'opo, ii 6. 

Ludlow, his aucount of the massacre of 
Dundee, vii. 43, nota 
Lulueh, .steiiboii ofMaubetli, t. 345. note, 
347* 

Lumisden, Andrew, viii. 4^4, nota 
Lumphauan, death of Maeb^ in, 1. 347 
Luucarty, the battle of, i. 338. 

Lundie, Walter, iv. xzo. 

Luplcinius, aid sent the Britons under, 

Lupus, lieutenant of Severus, i 40b 
l^yndesey, Alexander de, li 287— suxreii- 
ders to Bdwsid I.. 934. 

Lyndsay, Alex., made Earl of Munay, v. . 

376. 

Lyndsay, Lord, at the battle of Gask- 
lune, ii 392— at Sauchio Bum, Ui 33. 
Lyndsay, Lot(L one at the commlgriim- 
ers to York, iv. 4x7. 

Lyndsay, Lieutenant, at the massacte t/f 
Glencoe, vii 405. 

Lyndsay of Fitsoottle, ocoonUt of Uie 
brothers of James UL by, IlL 90i 
nota 

Lyttlctou, Sir Tbqmas, Till 299. 

K 
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Mabinoglon, tlio, i. 170 
Macartney, Colonel. oUcgcsd murder of 
the Duke of Hamilton by. viii. 249. 
Mocbean, ^neas, Kpiscopaiian clergyman 
in South Uist, vii. 46^ 

Macboda or Macbeth, slaughtor of Dun- 
can by, i. 343— his reiffu and character, 
345— bis death, 347— importaiiop of his 
reign, ib . — how ins chameter lias come 
"to be iniBrojireseuted, 348— Wynlouii 
oil him, ih.t note. 

MacGalluiii, Alister, alfalr of, v. 159. 
M'Crio, Dr, his pamplUet on the funeral 
of the Princess Charlotte, iv. 345, note 
—his sectariunisra, v. 205— his life of 
Andrew Mclvilic, 44a 
Macciilloch, Professor, on vitrified forts, 
i. 88. 

M'CuUodi, Mr, the minister of Cambus- 
lang, viii. 413. 

MacDonald, .Sneas, viii. 434. 

MacDonald, Flora, viii. 499 
MacDonald, 8ir .lolm, viii. 434 
MacDonald, Ranald, the first to join the 
Pretender, viii. 436. 

McDonald of tlio Tales, marriago of daugh- 
ter of Robert II. to, ii. 34.S- 
Macdonald, Hir James ot the Isles, v. 


Macllonold of Boisdalo, the first to meet 
the Pretender, viiL 435. 

Macdonald ut Keppoch, attom]>ts to pil- 
lage Inverness, vli. 3(16— feiul of Tlie 
Macintosh witli, 413 

MacDonald of Kinloch Moidart, joins 
the Pretender, viii. 430, 437— executed, 

Ma^ouald of KolKiUo, vi. 369. 

MacDonald of Kle.it, airesti d as a Jacoli- 
ite, viii. 252— m 1745, 437. 

MacDonald of TCycudrish, executed, viii. 
497 ' 

Macdonalds, the, at Killiccronkiu, vii. 
380— at Gullodeu, viii. 490. 

MacDonalds of Glencoe, the, their jmsi- 
tiou, Ac., vii. 309—1110 massacre, 40.2 
—terms of iiaraon to the survivors. 


M^TonneUs of Antrim, the, vL 33, note. 

Macdufl’, cose appealed to Edward 1 . by, 
U. t6o— tradition regarding, 241. 

MacFurlane, John, a subscriber to the 
Darien scheme, viii. 3a 

Maogill, tlie Lord Register, meeting of 
Reformers at his house, iv. 34— pro- 
posal of, to write to Calvin as to tho 
deposition of the queen, 8x— present 
at the Tork Commission, 424— accom- 
panies Morton to London, v. xoa 

MacGregor, Duncan, vli. 84. 

MaeOn^r, James, his collection of High- 
land poems, ilL 426. 

Maegregor, John. vl. 244, note. 

MacQn^ir of Glenstrae, his execution, 
vL 24. 

MacGregors, the clan of, and their strong- 


hold, vi. 23— tlio murder of Drummond 
by, Ac., 24— defeat of the Gaiupb^s 
ih. — retaliation on them, ih, dur 
ing 17x5, viii. 28 x— expedition against 
them, 282 et aeo.— ttieir dispersal, 283. 

Maebatus, traditional Bishop of tho Tslus, 
I. 391. 

Macficn, King of Strathclyde, L 979. 

MacBeih, Mnonnor of Ross, revolt and 
subj luxation of, i. 427. ^ , 

M‘fan, Alcmuder, a Highland chief, hi. 

MaoZin, Iho head of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe, vii. 400— the circumstances 
attending liis taking the oath, 401 et 
SO) —Ins murder, 405 — escape of his 
sons, ib. et seq. 

Maclniosh, Brigadier, captures Inverness 
Castle, viii. 263 — his ncarch to the 
south, 285— thicatons Edinburgh, 287 
— seizes Leith, 288— retreat from it, 
289— moves toward the Borders, 290 — 
reluctance of i'is meuto enter England « 
298, 299— this at last oveicome, 301— 
measures of defence at Preston, 307, 
308— tlie battle and caTHiulaiion, 308 et 
seq . — ^liis cscaise from Newgate, 333. 

Macintoshes, feud of, with the MacDon- 
alds, vji. 413.* 

Muekay, General, forces in Scotland under 
him, Vli. 297— exempted firom Jacob- 
ite indemnity, 347— measures against 
Clavcrhouse, 364— movements against 
lain, 365 et arg.— seizes Elgin, 366- 
failure of the iiorlhem clans to join 
him, 367— abortive efforts to bribe iiiein, 
368— retreats to the Lowlands, 360— 
views as to the subjugation of tlie 
Iliglilands, 371 — efforts to obtain i»os- 
session ct Blair Castle, ih. — move^ 
toward KilliecTanIde, 374— battle of 
Killieerankie, 375 et seq . — ’ns ictre.il 
after it, 38 3 —measures uftei t h's battle, 
3B4— movements against Cannon, 385— 
on tho position of tho Cameronians at 
Duiikclil, 387— captures Blair Castle, 
390— after neglect of him, 393. 

Mackay's resgimont in tlio service of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, vi. 318. 

Mackenzie, Dr, on Wishart, ili. 357, and 
note, 

Mackenzie, Sir George, his defence of the 
royal line of Scotland, ilL 417— on the 
ceremonial of forfeituie, v. 470, note- 
account of tho struggle between Middle- 
ton and Lauderdale, vii. 162 el seq.— 
and of the passing of tho Billctinfi 
Act, 163— his danger after thoii,Revo- 
lution, 287— the works of, viii. 554. 

Mackenzie, Roderick, seizure of the wgr- 
oestor by, viii. 106. 

Mackenzie of Froaerdale, in arms in 1715, 
viii. 393. iar 

Mackenzies of Eintail. thaovL 37. 

Mackenzies, the, in Uie rising of f7r5 
viii. 957— disanning o( 368 
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Miickmakon, a Highland diief, seized by 
James L, li. 402. 

M'Lauohlau, Margaret, ono of the 'Wig- 
town martyrs, vii. 35J. 

M'Lauchlan'H ‘History of the Early 
Ghui'ch,' i. 4U3, note.. 

M'Laiiclilan, Uev. Thomas, Ins transla- 
tion of the Dean of Lismore's Dook, 1. 
178. 

Maoifouchlans, the, join (Jhnrlos Edwnnl, 
viiL 453. 

MacLaunn, Colin, viii. 553 — his defensive 
measures at Edinburgh in 17^5, A47, 448. 

MacLcan, Sir John, at Killici'i'ankie, vn. 
38o--conn®Jtod irtth tlie Quci'iisherry 
■plot, viii. 95, 97. 

MacT^oan, liic chief of, at Shiaitrinnir, 
viii. 3x7. 

M'Lellan, nfuider of. by Douglas, ii 

Macf^, Torqnil, rebellion of, Ih. 65. 

Macleod of Doward and his wife. iii. 
148. 

Maclrod of Assynt, capture of Montrose 

McLeod, 5 \e Ijaird of, in 1745, vin 437. 

McLeods, Hie, in 1745, viii. 475. 

MacMillan, Rev. Mr, leader of the Canier- 
onians, vhi • 330— the* Ancheiishaucli 
meeting and lM*claration, 240 — dc*- 
uounceu by his lay followers. %b. 

MncNeill, Rev. Mr, leader of the Camci- 
onions, viii. 939. 

MaePherson of Cluny's ‘*W<ilch,” viii. 
378—JoinB tlio Pretender, 4 p. 

Maepherson, James, and Obbiaii'a Poems, 

i. 173 et seq., jxusim, iii. 426. 

Maepnerson, on the clan-combat at Perth, 

ii. 371, note. 

Maepnerson's * niustrations of Scottish 
History,' ii. 28, note. 

Mmatians, the, a Seottish tribe, 1. 38, 39. 

Maes-howe, account of, i. lox ct seq. 

Magdalen of France, marriage of Jamc>s 
V. to, iii. 165 et «eg.— her death, 167. 

Magh or Mach Rath, or Moyra, the hatUe 
of, i, 201 et aeq.f vi. 3^ 

Magi in Scotland, the. i. 218. 

Magistrate, the Second Book ofDiscipline 
on his duties, &c., v. 203. 

Magistrates, oivir, early elortion of, ii. 02 

Magnns. King of Man, during Ilaco’s ui- 
vasion, ii. 39. 

Magnns IV. of Norway, cedes the TTebri- 
des, &c., ii. 36. 

Magnus Barefoot, subjugation of the Ork- 
neys and Hebrides by, li 37. 

Magnus, Dr, account of the state of Scot- 
land by, ill. 109, note— report on'Bea- 
^’s pr^edlngs, 1x3 et seq . — sent as 
envoy, 136— his receptioii, xsS — his 
oommimicaiinn to Wolsey, ib. et seq.— 
on the BMSion of the French ambassa- 
dors, X3f>-Ai the elR^cta of the defeat 
and capture of Francis L , 133— his un- 
popduiity, and suspicioDs directed 


against him, 134 and note— negotia- 
tions for treaty, 135— character of Ar- 
ran bj^ 189— fonn of exoommanieatlon 
given to, 318. 

Maid of Norway, the, her death, li 49. 

Malden, the execution of Morton by it. 
v. 179. 

Maiden Slone at Benochio, the, i 144. 

Maidment, Mr, on tlie story of BothweU- 
bang]], v. 14, note. 

Mallros or Melrose, the C'ltroniclo of, iiL 
411. 

Maitliiiid. Lord ClianccUor, v. 272— at- 
tempt o( Bntliwell to seize him, 289. 

Maitland of Hatton, tried forpeqiiiy, vii 
J04, and note. 

M iitjuiid of Leihinglon, at meeting with 
Knox regai'ding ihu masb, Hi 343— 
skel eh ol li is chaiaoter, &c. , ib.— Joins 
the Jjords of Hie Congregation, 366— 
Uonbiful policy of, towunl the queen 
and the Ridomiorb, iv. 31— advocates 
toleration to the queen, 34— on the 
Hook of Discipline, 35— opposes Knox 
111 the Assembly, 80— ju oposed letter to 
Calvin, Bi— sent ns envoy to Elizabeth, 
in remoustr.Lting against tJju 
ni 'image with Darnlcy, ic.-^restored 
to favour, z6i — }>roposcs tlie divorce 
oi Ikmilcy, 179— attemlsMarj'to Soton 
alter Daiuliy b murder, 198—011 the In- 
tended marriage to Botliwell, 206— pre- 
sent at the Council which diivctsBoth- 
well’s trial, 208— coulirmed by X^arlia- 
nient in his acquIsHinns, 212— carried 
ot! by Bolhwell, 217 -uUaiidous the 
queen and Bothwcll, 334— joins the 
eonicilerntes, 237— during the eoiifei- 
euees at Carberry, 242 — conference 
with the queen after her being brought 
bad. to Edinburgh, 250 et stq - on 
the danger of Elizabeth’s mtcrlorence, 
^5— urges tlie withdrawal of Uio Eng- 
usTi ambassador, 308— again points out 
tlie danger of the queen from Eliza- 
lieth’s inter\ ention, 3x0 et seq . — at last 
audience of Throukiiiorion, 315— Mar- 
ray’s difflculties regarding, 358 — his 
answ'cr to the superiority claim, 422 - 
jiresent with Murray at the York con- 
ference, 424— the marriage to Norfolk 
a scheme 01 his, 436 et 869.— at the for- 
ms! accusation ox the queen, 440, note 
—first symptoms of his joimng the 
queen's party, 456— Murray's hold over 
him as aceesRory to Darniey’s murder, 
V. 7— meeting ivith Seton, A:ol, ib.— de- 
nounced as one of the murderers^ S— 
arrested and sent to 'Edlnboigh, fb.— 
released by Kirkcaldy, ib. — ope^ 
joins the queen's party, 28— conference 
with Knox In the Gastue, 55— his state 
of health, 56— account of the confer- 
ence, ib, ei arc. - 4)18 explanation of his 
change of sides, 57— appeal to nuiiee. 
65— the party of, Z15— surreudarSk its 
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-^ven up to Murtuu. £6. —his dcAtb, 
109— Ills character, io. — Buchanan's 
lampoon on him, 230 and note — his 
last letter to Morton, 139 et seq.^-et- 
forts to recover Grown Jewi Is from his 
widow, 158. 

MaitlAnd, Tlioinos, foi^oiy by, v. 18. 

M^or, JoliD, his Imorauce of Tacitus, 
as shown in his liistory, 1. 27, note— 
Ilia History oi Hcolland, lit 414 -ac- 
count of tile 114;hlau(l forests from, ' 
447 * 

Mulchus, tiaditioDnl Bisliop of the Isles, 
i. 391. 

MiUeoliu, King of Scotland, 1 . 336— his 
death, 338. 

Malcolm, (Jaiiiiiore, his aceessioii, i. 347- 
his reigu, 350— coronation, ib. — b'citi li- 
ning of Noniitin infiiicucc, 352 — his 
marriage to St Margaret, 373— invades 
England, 375— and a'.aiii, 377 — Iasi 

^invasion and death, 380 - lii.s affeetion 
lor his queen, 383— hia ch.iracLer, 384. 

Malcolm 11 ., Ihn reign ot, 1. 340 — hia 
deatli, 341. 

Malcolm 111 ., charter of, ii. 82, note. 

Malcolm IV., accession and reign of^ i. 

Earl of Htmlhcani, compcllfkl io 
do homage by Bruce, ii. 258, note. 

Mails of Sti-athearn, at the battle oi* 1 h( 
Standard, 1 437. 

Mullet, tile works of, viiL 547. 

Miilmoo Gasile, Rotliwoll in, iv. 468 

Malt-tax, debate on tlie, 1722, mu . to 
resistance to it, 2724, &c., 352 ei neq. 

Maiubuissoii, Edward dc, envoy io ilte 
rope, ii 287. 

Man, Isle of, the scnlptured si ones of, i. 
139— made the seat of the Norse sovei- 
ttignty, ii 27— ceded io S( otl.md, jO- 
annexed by England, 318 

MancheKl.eT, Lord, at Mai-stuu Moor, vi. 
362, note 

Manchesicr, reception fif the Pretender 
at, viii. 466. 

Mondeville. Boger de, ii. 127. 

Mauriqiiez, Don Juan de, iv. 93. 

.Manufocturcs, atteniiou given by the 
African Company I0, viii. 34— stale of, 

Man wood, desenption of a royal foie&l by, 
>• 433 * 

Manrmor of the Moams, tlie, L 3^9 of 
Ross, defeat of, by Alexander I., 387 
-his revolt and subjugation under 
David I., 427. 

Maonuors of the northern districts. 



3X0— defeated at Duplin, 315— defeated 
1 ^ Donald Baloch, 403. 

Mar, the Earl of,kSon of the Wolf of Dade- 
noch, il. 39X— viotory at Harlaw, 302. 
Mar, the Earl of, brother of James III., 
his death, iil aa 


Mar, the Earl of, the Inlhnt James VT. In 
his charge, Iv. 3x5— his anxiety icgai'd- 
ing the suety of tiie Prince, 336^000 
of the Council of Regency, 379— at the 
coronation of James VI., 385— defeat 
of the attack on Stirling by, v. 40— 
succeeds Lennox as re^nt, 43 — his 
pacific efforts, 73— his dcatii, 88. 

Mar, the Earl of, attempts to seize James 
VT , V. 163— one of the leaders wf the 
llnl liven Raid, 189— flees to En^nd, 
3i6— during the Cowrie Conspir.iey, v. 
320, 326. 

^lar, iliu Earl of, a Covenanter, vi. ^30— 
holds Stirling CusUo for die Covenant- 
era, 257— a parly to the dealings with 
Fiance, 288. 

Mar, the l^lurl of, Secretary of State in 
1706, viii. 137— conUnued* as Secretary 
under Bolingbroko, 223 — ^his letter to 
George I. on his aecession, »4— dia- 
missed from office, and bis fught to 
S(‘otland, 356— gatliering in the North, 
257~aecession io his forces, 258— ad- 
iliess to the chiefs at Brocmar, 259— 
his commissipn, 260— instructions ro- 
goiding attack on Argyle, 261 — - liis 
forces, and capture of Perth, 276— levy- 
ing of contrltf utions,277 - proeiamntioii, 
278 — liis forces, 279— attempt on Fort 
William, a8o— inactivity at Perth, 284— 
Maclnlo.sh's exiiedition to the South, 
285— Ills undecided movements, 313— 
march to Sheriffmuir, 314 — battle of 
Shcriffinuir. 316 et seq. — retreats to 
l*erlh, 319— asks terms, 320— arrival of 
the ]»niicp, 322— increasing weakness, 
323- burning of the countiy, 324-10- 
tieat from Perth, 375 - dispersion of the 
Highlanders, 326— his escape, 327— tni- 
ieited, 348. 

Mar, the Earl and Countess of, 1 . 382. 

Mar, tlie Countess of, her foii*' d marriage 
to Alexander Stewart, ii. 391. 

Mar, tlie Countess ot, James VI. ni her 
charge, v. 2«. 

M.ir, Lady, viii. 393— attempt of Grange 
on hei, 394. 

Murcellmus, mention of the Scots by, i, 
204. 

Marcellus Ulplus, suppression of Cale- 
donian revolt by, i 37. 

March, Patrick, Earl of, a claimant of the 
e.roivii,iL 134, 136— a member of Baliol’s 
Parliament, 319 — at Neville's Cross, 
328— joins Henry IV., 377 — at Homll- 
doii Hill, 378. 

Maxell, the Countess of. her dCL’ence of 
Dunbar, ii 324. 

March, l^^y, her connection with* the 
Earl of Arran, v. 177. 

March family, Die, tlieir feature under 
James I., ii. 406. ^ 

.M.irchniout, Loi'd, Lord Chancellor, viii. 
60 — replaced in the Ghaiicellorahip, 
79 during the debate on tlie Secniiij 
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Aut^ 83— a leader of the Squodrone, iix 
—hia answer to Bolliaven’s speech on 
the Union, Z52— tlie charge of bribeiy 
against him, 179. 185. 

M.-ucus, a daiinant of ue empire in Brit- 
lain, 1. 47. 

Itlaree, IjOcIi, origin of name, L 261. 

Margaret, queen of Malcolm Caninore. i. 
373— her death, (diaracter, and influ- 
encfl, 380 et se^. — whei'c buried, &c., 
38^ note— her influence in Bonianising 
the Scots Church, 400. 

Margaret, the Princess, afflonuod to James 
IV., iiL 56 — tlicir marriage, ib. — aj*- 
pointed leupt, and marries An^s, 85 
--compellea to surrender her children, 
89— birth of a daughter, £b.— hofitillty 
to licr hmband, and efforts to bring 
back Allta^, 95 — ^hor reception of liiin, 
06 — ^her <;oini8eis as to invasion ol Scot 
laud, 106— letter from Wolsey to Im, 
1x0— engaged to assist in liis designs 
on Beaton, 114, xiO— her hatred to An 
gus, X 18— her account of her son, X19- 
roports of tlie English ambassadors 
gardlng her, 130 ci «eg.— divoieed, and 
inarringe to I bury Stewart, 137— her 
death, 176. 

Maigaret of Denmark married to James 
IlL.iii. 8. • 

Margaret of En^dand, marriage of Alex 
ander 111, to, ii. 24. 

Margaret ol France, second queen of Ed- 
ward 1,, iu 22a 

Margaret, daughter of Alexander 111 ., iier 
birth, ii. 26 — married to Eri<- of Noi 
way, 37— her death, 42. 

Margaret of Scotland, tlie M,iid ol Nor- 
way, her birth, ii. 42 — rumour of her 
death, 49 — sources of dubiety, 113— aj>- 
pcarance of a claimant ten years after, 
and her execution us an impostor, ih, 

Margaiut, daughter of Earl David, descent 
of Baliol ftoiii, ii. 128. 

Marguerite of France, projected marriage 
of Don Carlos to, Iv. 95. 

Mariaiius Scotus, notices of Scotia by, l 
207. 

Morisliol, Earl, a lucinbcr ol Uie Uoman- 
ist i>arty. iv. xx— marriage of Munay to 
his daughter, 4^ 

Morisehal, l£arl, aleader against Uk* UuUi- 
vena, V. 200— sent to Deninark as jiroxy 
for James, v. 274— a Covenanter, vi. 
234* 336— excepted from Cromwell's iu- 
demnitv, vii. 47. 

Marisrhal, Eai'l, In 17x5, viiL 259, 263 — 
landing under, iu 1719, 340 et ami - 
forf(#ted, 348. • 

Marlborou^i, the Duke of, his views as 
to le^lative union between England 
and Scotland, vii. 33X— indirect efleet 
of his yjrtoiies in bringing about the 
TJnlon, ^ii^x4x— his overthrow, 2x7. 

Mannion, Sirwilliaxn, iiL 365, note. 

Marriage, recognised among flic Coldecs, 


i. 308— influence of the Church as re- 
gards, iiL 3x4— dlrociions of the Book of 
Common Order regaidlng, iv. 338— dis- 
regard ot in tlie Highlands. &e., vi 34 
— i2irly disputes between the Cliur^ 
and Btiito leBardiniE it. IL 2^6 stseo.— 
the degrees forbidden, lit 314 

eti&j. 

Morrow Controversy, the, in tlie Kii'k, 
viiL ^ et aeq. 

Marseilles, its antiquity, i. 67. 

Morston Moor, the battle of, vi. 361. 

Martial, use of the name Caledonian by, 

L t8 — notice regarding the Britons 
painting tliemselves from, xo8. 

Mar}' of hjDgland, her dfiath, in. 296. 

Maiy of Estc, Queen of James Vll., birth 
of her sou, vu. 282. 

Maiy of Gueldres, marriage of James 11 . 
U), ii. 422- couuuctiou of an ancestor 
ot Ilotliwtll's witli, iv. 175, 

M.tiy of Guise, marriage of James V. to, 
liL 198— custody of tin* infant queen 
let I. will) her, 189— clinracl.ef of Arran 
byhci>, ih —negotiations of Bucilcr nith 
Ikt, 197 — pi'CHCutat dcLbcraLimion the 
English treaties, 220— appointed regent, 
281— her progress through Frauci*, and 
irccption in England, 282 — installed, 
284— lior failure to understand tlie 
character, 285—1101 promotion of 
Froiichmon, 286 et aeq —attempt to 
loiiJi a standing army, 287 el aeq.— -her 
IKi^iiion toward the llefonners, 338— 
lirst contest witli the ProtestaDts, 346 
etaeq. — address fniiii the Lords of 1 lie 
Congregation, 347 — cliaugeiuhur iiolicy, 
34t:"-)icr hostility to the lieformoi's, amt 
their demands, 350— citation ul'preaeli- 
CIS, and her double-dealing, {&. — the 
outbreak at Perth, 351 efsf 9.— effects 
of lier treachery, 356— terms iigi’eed to, 
i6.— her breueli ol these, 357 — subse- 
quent treaty, which slie again breaks, 
1/1.— proclamation deposing hci, 358— 
occupies uiid fortilles Leitli, mi flier 
J’n'Qch aid, &c., 3C6— her dcalli, 381. 

Mary, Queen, birth of, iii. 183— Arran as 
regent, 189 et aeq—\ lewsof Ideiuy VI 1 1 . 
reg;inliiig her, 190, 196 — Bodler's ac- 
coniil ol her, 108- treaty tor her mar- 
iiuge to Edward VI., 202— her rciiiovai 
to Stirling Castle, 205 — removed to 
Inchuiuhonie, 275 — and afterwanls to 
France, 277 — lier proposed marriage 
to tlie Daiijihin, ih— her maiTlago to' 
the l)aux>hin, 289 — stii>ulatioim in con- 
nection with it, ih— becomes X^ueen of 
hYance, 292— title of Queen of England 
assumed or her beliall^ 207— death of 
her first husband, iv. 2— life during her 
widowhood, 3— BpeculatlODB as to her 
second uianiage, 5 — interviews with 
Murray and Lesu^ 9 et see.— efforts of 
Uio English ambassadors to secure her 
for Eliaabeth, 13 et seg.— a safe-condnot 
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reflised her by the loltror, i6— sets sail 
for Hcotland, i8— tiiu voyage, ib. ct seq. 
—her landixig and reception, 19— lirsi 
night at Holyrood, 30 ct seq.— contrast 
behreen Scotland and France, az— her 
want of a body-guard, 23— her elfortH 
Lo establish one, 24— presentation, &c., 
by the citizens of Edinbuigh, ih— -the 
Feast of Asses, &c., 25— her (Realties 
from the religions question, 27 — dia- 
logue with Knox, 28 et seg.— reaction 
ill iirogress, 33— meeting regarding the 
toleration to be allowed hci, 34— nego- 
tiations with Elizabeth, 42 — accom- 
uaiiies Murray against Huntly, 49— ro- 
nisos to visit the latter, 50— battle of 
CoiTichie, 5z — present at Sir John Gor- 
don’s execution, ih.- -her conduct with 
regard to Huntly, 53— her ]»olicy in 
this, ib. — her hie at this time, 56 ft 
mi — interview witli Knox, 58- in wli.il 
Icnguage did these diedogues take 
place ? 59 ])rosecutions by tlie domi- 
nant part^r, 60— dialogues with Knox 
in connection with these, 61 - prosecu- 
tions of Houianists in tiie west, 63— hci 
resolution to rostorr* Ihc old Cliurrdi, 6.] 
—Knoxes appreciation ol lior, (Nuc., 68— 
reasons for concealment of lier polL<?y, 
ib. — coincidence in her course and tint 
of the Guises, 69— her ]>ersonnl quali- 
ties and etu’ly pupnlarity, ib. et seq. — 
meeting of Parliament in 1563, 71— in- 
terview with Knox regaidiug her mai- 
riago, 73— progress tlirough Ihc west, 
and riot at Ilolyrood, 74, 75 — Knox 
cited before her, 76— her dcmcniiour, ib. 
— <liscusBion in the Assembly regarding 
her, 78 et seg.— her admirers, 82 — jdot 
of Arran to seize her, S3 et scg.— Chat(‘- 
lar or Chastelard, and his fate, 86— her 
Ftonch attendants sent ba(‘k, 88 — ad- 
dress of Assembly to her rt'gai-ding hci 
imclc, 89 — the question of lier marriage 
90— views. iStc., of tlie Guises, gi- ]jro 
jeot of marriage with Don Cailos, 92— 
the Archduke Cliarles proiioscd, 05— 
negotiations renewed rt'gardiug Don 
Carlos, i6. et «eg.— various other pro- 
posals, 97 et seg.— correspondence with 
Kllzabem, 98— proposed interview be- 
tween tliom, 99— effect of the Huguenot 
war, 100— her subtlety, ib.— Leicester 
proposed as her husband, xoi — first 
meeting with Darnley, 106 — trial of 
^toweU, and his flight, no — first 
notice of Bizzio, zn— announces her 
marriago, 1x3— relations with Elizabeth, 
X 15— articles presented by tlie General 
Assembly to her, x 19— attempted insur- 
rection, 120 — alibied conspiracy fur 
seizure of her and Darnley, ib.— her 
marriage, xax — creates her husband 
King of the Scoto^ 123 —his title not ac- 
knowledged by England, 124— the con- 
federates nnd their forces, 125- feudal 


citations and fines imposed on Teoub- 
ants, 126— demands aid from France, 
Z27— mission ofCaslcluaUjib. -marches 
against Uic coiifcderaies, and their 
^ht, X29— her accession to Uic Oatlio- 
lic league, 135- policy I'ccommcnded to 
her, 136— Dormey’s diaracter, 137— 
their estrangement, ib.— favours fiotli- 
well's marriage to Lady Jane Goi-don, 
138- -her increasing favour to Botlw'’ell, 
T40— the ])lot against Bizzio, ib. et aeq. 
— licr ignorance nt the hand for bring- 
ing back the exiled lords, 144— the mur- 
der of Bizzio, 145 et aeg.— Darnley’s and 
Buthven’s conversations uitb her, 147 
et «cg.— tlie question when she knew of 
Bizzio’b deatli, 151, note- her change 
of tone towaids Darnley, 1^3 — Bizzio 
not slam in her im^scnee, i<'..,*iioto— her 
demeanour tow.inls Darnley, X53 — 
meeting witli the banished lords, ib. - 
their band, 154 — escapes with Darnley, 
ib. — takes retogo in Dunbar, 155 — 
letter to Elizabeth, X57 — remissions 
graiited tlie exiled lords, ib. — force 
raised by Bothwell, ib. — ^lier return to 
fiolyiood, &c.; 158— inaisures aguinbt 
the murderers, 159— entire alienation 
from Darnley, 'ib.—birtli.of James VI., 
160 — Iho exiled lords received into 
favour, ih. — arguments against Dam- 
ley’s departure to France, i6j — first 
mdicataons of her love to Bothwell, 173 
— ^liis services, ib.— estates, &c., con- 
ferred on liim, 163— her visit to him at 
IJenmlage, 177 — her subsequent ill- 
ness, 178— at Craigmillar, ib.— account 
ol proceedings there, ib.— her divorce 
])roposed, 179 — ^baptism of the prince, 
1 8 j— pardon to tlie conspirators against 
Bizzio, ib. ~ her visit to Darnley at G las- 
gnw, and proposal to remote iilm to 
Craigmillar, X83— Ids removal to Kirk- 
of-Fiold, 184— her movements and pro- 
ceedings on the night of the .inm^cr, 
X89 et eg.— informed of her husband’s 
ileath, ipx— the ambassadors of Praiiw, 
tic., refused inspection of the body, 194 
-her demeanour, X95— letter to Beaton, 
ih -reward offered for discovery of the 
muiderers, 196— iilacards denouncing 
them, ib.— burial of tlie king, zgB— her 
visit to fciclon, and occupations there, 
X99 — correspondence of Lennox with 
her, demanding justice on Domley’s 
muMerers, ib. et seq. — she agrees to too 
trial of the persons denounced, 203— 
seci-et accusations of herself, ib.-^rflrst 
hlufe of tlie marriage to BotoweU, 204 
—remonstrances addressed to her, 29^ 
—toe proceedings on toe trial 208 et aeg. 
—letters from Iiennox and Imzalieto to 
her regarding it, 200— his^oqnittal, 
21X— meeting of Paruameiit, ib. ^toe 
band recommending Botowdl as her 
husband, 214— her ^slt to Stirling, 2x5 
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~€ucie(l off by Both well on her return. 
•x6— his divorce, 218— her stops to get 
this oonOrmed, 9x9— conuniBslon issued 
fqgaidiig it, S3i*>their return to Edin- 
burgh, 32 ^—** declaration of tlie queen's 
liberty,'’ pr(‘.i)iir.at.ions for the mar- 
riage, ib.— conduct of Craig regarding 
the proclamation of tlio banns, 925— 
assurance issued with regard to Uiose 
recommended BotliwoU as her hus- 
band, and the marriage-contract, 226— 
tlie marriage, 227— their curly ni.’irnod 
life, 328 — her instructions to her envoy 
to France, 339— and to Elisabotli, ib. — 
explanatilh of those two documents, 
230— threatened rising, 333— the tliglit 
to Boi-tlig^ick Castle, 234 — escitpes from 
it, Joins liothwell, and flees witli him 
to Dniiban ib. — the confederacy against 
them, 335— efforts to get her son into 
her hands, 236— objects of the confeder- 
ates, 238— her demeanonr, &c., at Dun- 
bar, and iiiareli :tgainst the confedonitcs, 
239 — ^Uie conferences at Carbeny Tfill, 
240 et seq. — Botliwell’s fliglit and her 
surrender, 246— lier position, ib. — her 
treatment by Botliwell, 247 — her .sur- 
render to KirkcAldy, 248^emeanour 
during hergetum todildinburgh, ib,— 
her reception tliero, 349 et seq . — lodged 
in the provost’s house, and her extm- 
ordinary deiiiOHnom:, 350— her cuidcr- 
ence with Lethingiou, and deteiinin.v 
tiou to adhere to Bothwell, 251 et seq. — 
letter to him intercepted, ib.— her im- 
pnsouinent resolved on, 25a — removed 
to Lochleven Castle, ib. —the casket 
letters, ib. et seq, — m<Kle in wliich the 
controversy isigurdiug her has been 
conducted, 269— tlio couteiniiorary de- 
fences of her, 273, and nolo— Buchanan’s 
‘ Detection,^ 375— her al>dication, 278 — 
character of tlie deeds of abdication, ih, 
—commission of regency, 379— tliis the 
close of her reign, ib.— proucedings of 
the confederates, 281 et seq. — interview 
between her and Murray at Loehlovcu, 
286— Murray’s account of it, 287— her 
own, 289, note— the French ambassa- 
dors refused access to her, 291 et seq.— 
difflculties as regards aid &om France, 
393 etee?.— feeling of Elizabetli, and her 
attempts at intervention, 295 et seq. — 
danger from these, 298 et seq,, 303— the 
Eutpisli ambassador roftiscd access to 
her, 298—1101 policy in wltliholdiiig her 
assent fiem the Act of X560, 320— her 
esQipe from Lochleven, 358— her life 
there, 359— her treatment, 361 ePseq.— 
the supposed daughter by Bothwell, 
363— the plans for her escape, 364— de- 
votion of George Douglas, oud tradition 
of her(<Avinghad a son by him, ib.— 
abortive attempt at escape, 365— parti- 
culars of the csoa]>o, 366 et sw.— flight 
to Niddry, 367— arrival at Hamilton 


ralac4j, and tmUieriug of her adherents, 
ib.— her abdleaUou revoked, 368— am 
bassadors sent to England and Fmnce, 
and message to Munay, ib. — bond 
signed by her adherents, 369— feeling 
of the English Court, 370 — amliassM- 
dors sent to her, 373— march for Diini- 
bartom ib.— the battle of Langside, 373 
— her ni£^t, 374— embarks for Eng^land, 
375— reasons for tins, 377— her pr^able 
reception in France, 37B— ])TobabilltfeR 
had sho esoapod to Siiain, 379— her re- 
ceutioii in England, and removal to Car- 
lisle, 380— her letter to Elizabetli, ib. 
her coiumimications witli the Eiiglisli 
iioinanlsts, 381— interviews of KnoUys 
with her, 382 et seq. — danger from her 
to England, 385— her ap]inals for aid to 
Fraucc, 387 — muuiorial to the European 
Courts, 388 — her appeals to Queen 
Elizaboth, 389— her anticipations from 
a personal meeting, 39X — necessity for 
her removal from Carlisle, 392 — re- 
moved to Bolton Casthi, 394-— nor am- 
ImssadoT refused a safe -conduct to 
France, 396 — ncgnliations of LonI 
HcniBE on her behalf, 307 — xiews of 
Elizabeth, 398— her interview with Mid- 
dlciiiorc*, 399— her views, 404— fresh de- 
mand for u personal mtendew, 405— 
proposal for a mutual deputation, ib.— 
her restoration urged on Elizabeth by 
llerries, 407'- discussion onher assump- 
tion of tlip arms of England, 408— her 
ovaKioris of resignation of this claim, 
409— lierries’s report of the result of 
his mission, 410 — ^hor hyjiocrisy as re- 
gards the Cliundi and the mass, 411 
her devotion to Uie Gliurch of liome, 
412 — her instructions on the Church 
question, 413 - the Commission at York, 
A 14 — her iirivate instructions, 416— re- 
ference in these to the casket letters, 
ib. —instnictions regarding her restora- 
tion, 4x8 — discussion as to the course 
to he taken should tlio alleged crimos bo 
proved, ib.— course of Elizabetli rc;»ard- 
ing her, 425 — ^licr first statement ai tlio 
conference, ib.— the English Commis- 
sioners on tins casket letters, 427— -fresh 
instmetions from Elizabeth, 430 — the 
confereiico removed to London, 431 — 
course taken by her commlssioDers on 
the appointment of additional English 
ones, ib.— Leslie’s account of interview 
with her at tills time, 432—1116 project 
of her marriage to Norfolk, 434 — his 
belief in her guilL 434— agrees to di- 
vorce from Bothwell, to.— the inarriam 
to Norfolk a scheme of Lclhingtun's, 
436 et seq. —production of the casket 
letters, and formal accusation of her, 
438 et 409. —demeanour of Elizabeth to- 
ward her on this, 441 et eeq.—'the Book 
of Articles against her, 443— report on 
the letters, 444 et sey.— her fUence as 
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to their belug forgeries, 446 — the evi- 
dence of Craufurd, 449 et aeq. -refiisal 
by Elizabeth of personal interview, 451 
--olbrs made by Ellzabotli to her, 4^3 
— ixutniots her Commissioners to with- 
draw, 454 — counter -charge against 
Murray, io.— adjustment proposed by 
Elizabeth, 457 et seg.— judgment of the 
uommission, 461— its termination, i&.— 
message from Elizabeth on her restora- 
tion, V. zi— discussion of lier marriage 
to Norfolk, ib . — ^lier exultation on the 
assassination of Murray, 18— her com- 
1 dicity in it believed, 19, and note— ef- 
fect of the English invasion in consoli- 
dating her party, 98— Knox’s reasons 
for rerasing to pray for her, 48 et aeq . — 
Gordon's on tlie other side, 59— meet- 
ing of Parliament in her name, 63— tlio 
strongholds of her party, 6,s ft w*/ — 
oflTect of the St Bartholomew Massaui'c 
on her jiarty, 94— Leslie’s negotiations 
and plots on her behalf, ih. et sec.— his 
opfnion as to her guilt, 95— negotiations 
for her restoration, 97— the terms pro- 
])osed, 98— mission of the king’s party, 
100 et seg.— alleged project of marriage 
to Ai^ou, 109 — the secret understand- 
ing witli Philip II., Z04 et seg.— discov- 
ery of the plot, xo5-~tnlssion to her gar 
it, Z07— -charges brought against her, and 
her answer, zoS—hor policy regarding 
the English throne, 109— secret uo<.;otia- 
tions lor her surrender, xxx— couUuued 
danger to England from her, 134 — 
transactions re^uxling her crown je wels, 
155 et seg.— rumours regarding lier by 
the English spies, 183— plots on her 
behalf against Elizabeth, 249— her posi- 
tion, ih . — ^letters to Nurfulk, 243, null' 
— otlier alliances suggested, 243— her 
occupations, 944— letters to Eli/a betli, 
ih. e( tea., and notes— removal to Tut- 
bury, Ghatsworth, and tliun to Shef- 
neld Gostle, 948— taken back to Tnl- 
bury, 949— her French dowry, 950— re- 
moval to Chartley, and tlie tmp laid 
for her there, i6., 951— removal to Tix- 
idl, and finally to Fotheriiigliay, 251 — 
ner share in the conspiracies against 
Ellzabetli, ib.~probablo views of for- 
9^ powers on her death, mis- 
sion from her son on her behaJi; 953— 
her execution a political necessity, 256 
et seg.— the letter counselling her secret 
muraer, 957— her last days and death- 
scene. 958— her flmeral, 959— indiffer- 
ence to her execution in Scotland, 960 


of tlie oonspiTators, 346 et aeq. — hei 
dentil and character, viiL yi. 

Mary, tlie Princess, sister of James 111 ., 
married to the Earl of Arzai^ iii. 8— 
her fidelity to him, Z9— divorced, and 
miirnod to the head of the EEamiltons, 
x 3 ‘ 

Mary, the Princess, proposal for moiriagr 
of James V. to, iii. iix. 

M.'uy, daughter of the Duo de Vendcas’c, 

, projected marriage of James V. to, iii. 
[64. 

Masone, Sir John, English ambassador to 
l<'rance, ill. 989. 

Mathew Paris, the Cbronicld^ of, iii. 419 
— ^notice of the marriage of Alexander 
111 . to the Princess Margaret, from, ii. 
24 * 

Matli(‘w of WciStuiiustcr, ihei. Chronicle 
of, ill. 419. 

Matilda, daughter of Malcobn Canmort'. 
married to Henry of England, i. 385. 

Matilda, wife of David L, 1. 426 

Maud or Matilda, the Einjmsss, i. 498. 

Maud or Plaid, the, viu. 528. 

Mauvissihro on the Gro\irn Matrimonial, 
iv. 138. • 

Maximus, attempt to usuri) the empire 
by, i. 47 c ^ 

Maxwell, Loiil, one of the “assured 
lords,” iii. 190— sent to the Tower, 9x3 
—surrenders Caerlaverock Castle, 943 
fit aeq. — indemnity to, v. 1x7 — his 
power on the Border, 234 — rebelUoc, 
and forces under him, 235 — threatened 
insurrection, and his aiTest, 265. 

M.ixwcU, Sir Robert, appropriation of 
Church revenues by, v. 448. 

Maxwell, tlie Master of, iv. 76. 

Maxwell of Kirkcouuol, his account of 
the battle of Culloden, viiL 49a 

Maxwells, the, their influence ^or tlic 
queen on the Borders, v. dfi— th^ir sup- 
I»ort of the Popish party, 386. 

Mayliole, old houses in, iii 435, vi. 906, 
note. 

Meadow lipnk, Lord, on the Glen Tilt 
case, 11. 77, note. 

Moarus, tlie, subdued by Kenneth 111 ., 

Sir John, the painter, viiL 536. 

Mcigle, the sculptured stones In, L X49, 
note. 

Meldrum, executed for the burning of 
Frendrauabt, vi. 212. 

Meldrum Robert^ commissioner to West- 
minster Assembly, vL 381. 

Molgund Castle, style of. ill 434 - r 
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Melville. Andrew, hie ScoUie Tupogra- 
pbia, L x8, iiote^no of the censors of 
the press, iv. 322— leader of the Pres- 
byteman party, and his cliaracter, v. 
Z49— leader in the compilation of the 
SMond Book of Discipline, 203 — cited 
before tho king, 215— retires to In- 
land, tb.— 'Congr^tion formed there, 
2x6— lost interviews wiUi Buchanan, 
'ax z— accompanies James VI. against 
Huntly, 295— his conduct to Adamson, 
298— at the meeting of tlie Estates re- 
garding the Popish lords, 307— ono of 
deputation to the king, 308 ct teg.— 
ilnal cfflitest with the Crown, 433— ot 
the Assembly at Aberdeen, ih. —fall of 
his piMty, 436— his interviews with the 
^7 et wo-^Bcene with Bancroft, 
438 — mmishod, 439 — his death and 
character, ib. el seg.—Dr M'Crio’s liifc 
of him, 440, note. 

clville. Sir James, envoy to Ellzabetli, 
IV. icK>— his account of her, 101— iii- 
tcrini secretary to the queen, 157—011 
the estrangement between Damlfy and 
her, 159, 160— announces the birtli of 
James vl. to Elizabetli, 160— his report 
of the queen’s demeanour on her hus- 
band’s doath, 191, it)tc~account of the 
first hints of the intended iiiarringt* to 
Bothwell, 205— his remonstrance, 206 
— account of the ahductioii of tlie 
queen, 216, 2x7 — carried to Dunlmr 
with her, 217— account of Bothwell on 
the evening of his marringc, 227— nego- 
tiates the surrender nl Ediribuigh 
Castle, 2 j 6— account of tlie surrendor 
of the queen, 248— rciiort of the queen’s 
last letter to Bothwell, 252— account of 
the formal accusation of the queen, 440, 
note— his character, v. 71— views as 
to the real policy of England, ib.— his 
counsels, 73—011 the TuLeiian bishops, 
82 — character of Kirkcaldy, 126—011 
tho doath of Lethington, 129— pictiin' 
of the early household of James VI., 
135— his account of the young king's 
aequirenients, 137 — account of Arran 
iiy, 218— embassy to Denmark proposed 
to him, 272. 

dvUle, James, one of the conspirators 
against Beaton, iii. 262. 
elvillA, James, his sketch of John 
Knox, V. 32— account of Durie’s recep- 
tion in Edinburgh liy, 209— and of the 
last days of Buchanan, 2x1 et aeq. — ac- 
count of one of the Aiiuada, 266— of 
tthe death of Catherine, and the murder 
oftheQuises, 268— on tlie increase of 
Popoiy, 285— extracts from his Mo- 
moin, 307, 308— summoned to London, 
43MU)oount of meeting ther^ 438— 

on him , 439, 

ielvillef Sir Robei^ tho queen's in- 
■traetfouB to him regarding her mar- 
riage to Bothwell, iv. 230— envoy to tlie 


UamiltODs, 282 — surrenders to the 
English, V. 124, 125— his remonstrances 
against Mary's execution, 253. 

Molville, Lord. Socrotary of Btate, his 
character, vlL 303— rovolation of Mont- 
gomery Plot to, 344— his measures re- 
garding It, 345— indemnity promised to 
Montgomery, 347— exom]>ted lh>m Ja- 
cobite indiMiinity, ib.— orders the tor 
turing of Neville Payne, 349— appointed 
Commissioner, 351— his public insiruc 
tions, ib.— and secret ones, 352-00111- 
missionor to Assembly of 437— 
measures for securing moderation in it, 
ib.— romoved from the Presidency of 
the Council, viii. Ro. 

** Men,” the, tlieir nso in Uie Highlands, 
viiL 43a 

Menipeni, Bieurde Concrescault, iii. 19 

Menteith, tho Esrl of, curious case of, ii 
346, note. 

.Mi'iitcith, the Earl of, executed, ii. 330. 

Merchant Quilds. the early, ii. 93 

Merlin, tlio legends regarding, i. 170. 

Mesnago, tlie Siour, iii. 226. 

Meston, the works of, viii. 547. 

Methven, Paul, the case of, iv. <;a 

Methven, defeat of Bruce at, ii. 247. 

Meusnier dc Querlun, poem by, assigiiod 
to Queen Mary, iv. 263, uoti^ 

Moyuvillc, M., sent os ambassador to 
James VI., V. 197, 199 — popular insult 
to, 210. 

M icliaol, building of tho, by James IV . 
Ui. 67— sold to France, 72. 

Middlemorc, lieiuy, Englisli envoy to 
Hcotland, iv. 390 Iii 4 mterviews witJi 
Mary at Carlisle, ib. et s/g. — letter 
tliruugh him to tlie regent, 401. 

Middleton, General, taken prisoner at 
WoriMsster, vii. 41— commands Glen- 
cairn’s cxiuidiliou, 68 et aeq. — defeated 
at Ijochgarry, 71— leavi-s Scotland, 7^ 
— commissioner after 1 1n* Best oration, 
143 — directions regarding the Act Res- 
cissory, ib.— letter from Bhaii) on Epis- 
copacy, X45— struggle between him and 
Lauderdale, 162 et «cg.— his dismissal 
and resignation, x68 et aeq. — his project 
for executing tho younger Argyle, 243. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, conference with 
l^slie, V. 103. 

Mile Act, the, vii. i6a 

Military Roads, construction of, in tiid 
Highlands, viii. 369 et seq. 

Military service under the feudal system, 

Miil,^\^alter, executed for heresy, liL 299 
— effect of his execution, 347. 

Millar, Bishop, viiL 419. 

Millnniuy party at uie Hampton Conri 
coufei^iiuu, origin of the name, their 
views, &C., V. 423 et aeq. 

MiUonary petition, the, v. 423. end notei 

Minerals, abundance of, in Bcotiand, i 

83- 
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Mines, early Scottish, ilL /,4^. 

Minoies, Medieval, comincinorntion of, 
in the Breviary of AhcnioiM), ut. 339 ct 
mq. 

Mitchell, Kuv. W., one of duputation to 
tlie king for redress of gi'ievancoH, viii. 
385, note. 

Mitchell, his attempt on Sharp, vii. 199 
—his arrest, aoz et aty. —his trial an 1 
execution, 202 et seq. 

Mitchell, Professor, ^ The Wedderburiis 
and their Work,* by, iv. 350. note. 

Mitton, tlio battle or “chapter" of. iL 

38 z. 

Moderator, origin ami ih-st uao of Uir 
title, iv. 337, 340. 

Mohun, Lord, his duel with tho Duke of 
Hamilton, and death, viii. 349. 

Moir of Stony wood, joins the Pretender, 
viiL .174. 

Monarch, the, his position under the 
feudal-system, L 359. 

Monastic houses, attacks by the mob on, 
iii. a^b — orders, Dio, their organisation, 

Mons^cism, character of, in the early 
Trish Church, i. 24a. 

Monki General, at tho battle of Dunbar, 
vii. a6— Die storming of Dundee, 41 at 
teg.— one of Die Union commissionors, 
5a — ^movements against Qlcncaim's ox- 
pediDon, 70— his march to London after 
Cromwell's death, 76— his treachery 
toward Argyle, 151, note. 

Monks, slaughter of, at Mitton, it 281. 

Monmouth, the Duke of, his marriage, 
viL 185— commands against tho Cove- 
nanters, 336— negotiations, 332— batDu 
of Bothwell Bridge, 333— the insurrec- 
tion under him, and Its suppression, 
358 Bt se^.— communications with Ar- 
gylo, 359. 

Monnypenny of Fitmelly, one of the con- 
spirators against Beaton, iii. a66. 

Monro, General, proceedings against Dio 
Royalists, vl 331 et sey.— conduct of ius 
troops, 333 ->conmi!indsDio!Scots force 
in Ireland, 349, 350. 

Mnuro, Sir George, defeats Argyle at 
Stirling, vi. 430— quarrel and duel wiDi 
Glenoum, vii. 69. 

Monro, Colonel Hubert, envoy from Die 
Covenanters to Huntly. vL az6— bis 
history of Mackay's Recent, azS. 

Monro, Principal Alexander, viL 447, 
460, note. 

Monro, the Anatomist, viii. 553. 

Moiiros, the, desert Huntly, Iv. 5a 

“ Mons Grampius,'* the batDeof Die, i. 6 
et leg.— various sites assigned to it, 13— 
alleged by Wex to be a clerical blun- 
der, 16. 

* Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ Knox’s 
book on the, ilL 36s— bis enlanation 
of it with reference to ElisaMth, 363, 
' and note. 


Montalembori's * Monks of the West,’ L 
367, note. 

MuiiteiDi, Alexander do, capture of Wal- 
laoe 1^, ii. 326. 

Montoith, Die Karl of, head of the 
Comyns, ii. 26. 

Montoith, the Ijake of, Queen Mary’s re- 
sidence on, iii. 275. 

Montgomery, the Sieur du, iiL 292. 

Montgomery, tho poems of, iii. 419. 

Montgomery, Archbishop, excommuni- 
cated, v. 309. 

Montgomery, a party to Die dealings with 
France, vi. 388. 

Montgomery, Hugh, one of tHe Union 
Commissioners, viii. 117. 

Mouigomory, ! 5 ir James, onoofUc Com- 
missioners to William III., vii. 294.— 
implicated in Jacobite plut,taua be- 
trayal of it, 3.i4 — ^bls examlnaDon, 346 
—his after fate, 351. 

“ MuuDi’’ or “Mount," an old name for 
the Grampians, i. 15, 17, and note. 

Montjoy, project regonling Dm succes- 
sion ])roposed to James Vl. by, v. 

Montluc, at tho conference butwoen 
- Catherine and Alva, iv. 134. 

Montrose, Lord, sigLs the bard for Do* 
queen, iv. 377, note. 

Montrose, tho Marquess of, a leader of 
the Bupplicants, vi. 183, note — biA 
subscription to the Covenanters* ItmU, 
821 — commissioner to Aberdeen, 233 — 
commauds in Die north, and proceed- 
iiig.s at Turriff, 236 — his entrance into 
Aberdeen, 2^— proceodings there, ib. 
—seizure of HuuDy, 241, tt seg.— ogain 
.sent northward, 247— siege of Gight 
’lower, and his retreat, 249 — a^n 
marches north, 250— defeats the Cava- 
liers at Stonehive, 351 — ^jiassoge of Die 
Briilgo of Dee, 253 — 1^10 occupies 
Aberdeen, ib. — ^pucilication of Berwick, 
253 — a party to the dealings with 
France, 28B— beads the passage of the 
Tweed, 301— suspected by Die Cove- 
nanters, and correspondence with tho 
king, 33Z et seq. — ^his probable motives, 
333 et seq.- -the “ incident," 33a et seg. 
—his Highland cainpai^, 303 — his 
plans and commission, 364— his arrival 
m tho Highlands, 365— Joined by the 
Irish force, and raisi^ the Highlan- 
ders, 366— batUe of ^ppermuir and 
capture of Perth, ib.— and Aberdeen, 
368— inroad into Argyle, 369— victory 
at Inverlochy, 370— captures Duudv^, 
ib.— viefiory at Auldearn, 371—01 Al- 
ford. 372— and at Kilsyw, 373— diffi- 
culties of his pusiDon, ib. — evasions 
of the Highlanders, 374— named Vioe^ 
roy of Scotland, and march w the 
Borders, ib.— force sent agaiftst him, 
375— defeated at Philiphaiu^ 376— 
uis fisme, ib.— his commission with- 
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drawn, ^07— his lauding in ihn Ork- 
neya, vii. 4— dcfoaied and captured, 
S'— hia execution, ib, et seg^.— parallel 
between him and Claverhouae, 359, 
360. 

Montrose, burial service formerly used 
in, iv. 347, note— contributions levied 
by Max on, viii. 277— landing of French 
force in 1745 at, 473. 

Monumenta fiistnnee Britannica.*, Uie, 
t 41- 

Monyi«*nny, setlleinent of, in France, 
and return of a descendant a^ ambas* 
sodor to Scotland, iii. 19 
Morality report of the Assembly of 1596 
on its state, v. 305, ft —state of, 
ttubi^uent to the Hefnimation, vil. 

<6g.— efforts of the Kirk for its 
enforipmont, 17x6, &c., viii. 388. 

Moray, Andrew de, joint-commander 
with Wallace, ii. X94, 196. 

Mora^, bishopric of, fonii<led by David 

Moray, ihe Earl of, invasion of England 
undci/ii. 350— killed in battle, 429. 
Moray, the Bishop of, attacked hytbe 
Wolf of Baflenocn, ii. 390. 

Moray, the Bishop of, jirniigiied before 
the Assembly, V.S147. 

Moray, life Bisho]) of, under .lames VI., 
Ills pecuniary diflleulties, v. 451. 

Moray, Randolph, Earl of, see Ran- 
dolph. 

Mordaunt, Colonel, viii. to?. 

Morgan, General, defeats Middleton, vii 

•70. 

Morgan, the Buccaneer, viii. 45. 

Morken, King, and St Kentigeni, i. 236. 
Mortlac^, alleged defeat or the D.inos 'at, 
i. 341, note. 

Morton, the Master of, afterwards the 
regent, conference with Hertford, iii. 
23s — at Queen Mary’s inarriage, iv. 
121 — a principal in the mui-dcr of 
Rizzio, X45 at the meeting between 
the queen and the banished lords, 153 
—their mooting at his house, 154— out- 
lawed for ilizzio’s murder, 159 — bis 
own account as regards the bond for 
Damley's murder, z8a— conflrineil in 
his estates, 2x3— attempt to seize the 
queen and Bothwell, 234— the casket 
letters discovered by, 253— tlicy in his 
hands at the time of liTs death, ib.— 
one of tlie Council of Regency, 279— 
oa^ at the coronation of the prince, 
283 — accompanies Murray to Loeh- 
levcn, 286— at the last audietiee of 
^rockmorton, 3x5— Mniray^s difllcul- 
ties regarding, 358— at Langsidc, 372— 
one of the commissioners to York, 4x7 
— captored dniing the attack on Stir- 
linik 40— but released, 4x— proposed as 
regent, 43— procuies election of Doug- 
las tq archbishopric of St Andrews, 75 
—his saying at Knox’s burial, 87— 


elected regent, 90— his sunender of 
Northumberland, ib.— mission to liim 
don on behalf of the king's party, 90- - 
the conference there and its resiuts, 
TOO— demands the surrender of Leslie, 
xoq— secret negotiations for surrender 
of Mary, zis—proeeedinga against Bal- 
fonr, X 18- siege of Edinbuigh Castle, 
124 ^ seo.— its surrender zai;— execn* 
tion of Kirkcaldy, 126— Letnington’s 
last appeal to him, X32 et aeq. — his 
character and government, 133— state 
of the country, ib. et seo.— supported 
by Elizabctli, x4x— his dimcultfes with 
the Church, ib. ei M7.— attempts to 
force the system of lay eldership on 
liim, I4J— his seliome regarding the 
^ii])ends of the clergy, 150 et awy.— his 
ftrm government, 152— the raid of the 
Hodeswire, and his negotiations with 
England, 153 et eeq. — meeting with 
Huntingdon roganling it, 154— pro 
f'eedings reganling the Crown jewels. 
155 ft srq.— his measures for their re- 
covery, XS7— quarrel with Argyle, and 
intcTT'cntion between him and Athole, 
150 — conspiracy against him, x6o — 
efforts to obtain possession of the 
prince, ih. — dispossessed of the is- 
gency, i6x— his conduct as regards tbi 
Crown jiroperty, &c., x6a.— Act of In- 
demnity, &c., ib.— recovers possession 
of the king, 163— et eeg.— the charm of 
]miBoning Athole, 165— recovery of his 

E ir, and proceedings against the 
iltons, ib. et seq. —on the king's 
favourite Lennox, 170 note— accuserl 
of the murder of Damley, 177— his 
trial and execution, 178 — bis last 
hours, X70 et scq.— efforts of the Eng- 
lish Court to save him, x8x— his Calvl- 
uistic leanings, 202. 

Morton, at the Rijwn ronferonco, vi. 3x2 
Mnnnth, tlio (Mount, Cairn O’Mount), 
the great division between north and 
south, i. 15. 

Moush, the burgh of, i. 92. 

Mowbray, Sir John de, a member of the 
Scots CouniMl, Ii. 230, and note— gover- 
nor of Stirling Cuatle,^ 261— surrenders 
it after Bannockbnm,'27x. 

Mowbray, one of the disinherited borons, 
ii. 321. 

Moygiie, Morjoiy, the lawsnit of, ik 90, 
note — it aitpeali'd to Edward 1., 158. 
Moyra or Magh Rath, the battle or, L 
201 et seq., vi. 34. 

Muir, Mr, his work on ancient Boottlsb 
churches, t 249, ii. X04, notes. 

Muir, Sir William, bis version of the 
Psalms, vt 399. 

Municipalities, ^man, 1. 66, ii. 83— their 
progress in Scotland 83 et erg.— early 
harmony between those of Sootlaiia 
and England, 95. 

Murdodi, Duke of Albany succeeds till 
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flitlier, li 396— airested and executed 
with his sous, 40X. 

Mure, Blicabeth, marriage of Bobert 11 . 
to^ ii. 345;—tlie qiiestion as to tlie legi- 
timacy or her children, «b. et seg. 

Murray, Andrew, chosen regent, and vic- 
tory at Gulbleen, ii. 323— his death, ib. 

Murray, the Earl of, one of the commis- 
sionere to France on Queen Hazy’s 
marriage, ill 289— moderate counsels 
of* ss^lnterview with the 9uoen- 
mother on her deathbed, 381— visit to 
hla sister in Prance, iv. 9— defends the 
door of the queuu’s chapm during mass, 
28— at tiie interview brnween her and 
Knox, ib.— advocates toleration to her, 
34— luB system of administration, 42— 
nls marriage, 45— created Karl of Mar, 
46— expedition against the Borderers, 
lb. — and to the north, 47 — struggle 
with Hontly, 49 et seg.— quarrel with 
Knox, 72— diiflpultics of his position, 
Ri— sun])orts llio proposed marriage tn 
fjoicesTcr, 102 — ^brings on tiie trial of 
Both well, z<M et ee^.— his difficulties on 
the approaching marriage of the queen, 
X14— nia opxioBition to it, 1 17— retires 
to Lochleven Castle, 120— alleged con- 
spiracy to seize the queen and Doni- 
ley, ib.— heads tlie combination against 
them, 123— cited to appear, 124— heads 
the barons at Paisley, 125 et se^.— secret 
aid Intended by Elizabeth to him, 130 
—disavowed by her, 132— accused of 
complicity in the murder of Bizzio, 150 
—his receidion by the queen, 154— 
restored to favour, x6o— his denial of 
knowledge as to the murder of Damlcy, 
180— leaves Edinbunh before it, 188— 
his departure for I^ce, 204 — con- 
firmed in his ac^uisitioTis, 213— named 
regent, 379 — his position as regards 
the Hamiltons, 281 — doubt os to his 
aocepting the office, 285—1118 journey 
home, 286— interview with the quern 
at Lochleven, ib.— inaugurated as iv- 
gent, 280— removal of Balfour from 
command of Edinburgh Castle, 390— 
his^viewB with regard to tlie French 
alliance, 394 et eeg. — interviews with 
Throckmorton, 309 et seq. — projiosos 
sending an ambassador to England, 
309— fresh interview with the Englisli 
lunbassador, 3 xo et seg. — oimoUucement 
of his policy, 311— his answer as tn 
proceedings in uio event of Bothwell’s 
capture, 3x4 — Throckmorton’s lost 
audience, 315— his administration, 356 
—measures toward the Borderers, ib. 
—execution of subordinates in tlie 

' murder of Damley, 357— bis difficul- 
ties with regard to the higher agenta, 
358— hostility of the Hamiltons, ib.— 
measures on Mazy’s dbcape, ad^his 
dsiw at Glasgow, 369— xorces, 373— 
the battle of Longside, 373— bis agent 


lit the Englisli Court, 399— Mlddlemore 
sent as envoy from Elizabeth to him, 
40X— his answer, 40a— difficulty with 
regard to Elizabeth, 4o^propoBal for 
his coming to Englaiui, 405— on the 
queen's feigned incllziation toward the 
Engbsb Church, 4x2— one of the com- 
missioners to York, 417— his anxiety 
08 to the course of Elizabeth should 
the alleged enmes be proved against 
Ma^, 4x8— his difficulties, 420— his 
angw at the superiority claim, 423— 
hositatoB as to the charge of murder, 
425— his statement in defence, 426— 
his “Articles," ib. — Klizabeti’s an- 
swer, 429— favours the marriage to 
Norfolk, 436, 437 — still withhold^ the 
accusation of the queen, 439— pioduc- 
tlon of ilie casket letters, 4^ — the 
“ Book of Articles ” against tlie queen, 
443— counter-charge against him, 454 
ct seg.— judgment of the conjinission, 

461 — acknowledged by tlie Englisli 
Govommont, ib.— loon from England. 

462 — his internal meatiUTCs, ^r. i — 
Ins return, 4— supported by tlie Eng- 
lish Government, tb.^treaty with tin 
Hamiltons, 5 — his alleged trcacheiy 
toward tliein, 6— x^ouecdiiigs ag.iitist 
bluntly, ib. rt seg. — effects of the Nor- 
thern rebellion in England, 7 —his hold 
over Lethington, &c., 8— arrests Loth- 
Ington, ib. — measures against the Bor- 
derers, ib.— his alleged misstatements 
regarding French Paris, xo— measures 
on the Borders, and capture of North- 
umberland, z I— negotiations for the 
transference of Muiy to Scotland, ib. 
—his assassination, x4 et seg.— his cha- 
racter, 15— foiged account of confer- 
ence fur conferring the crown on him, 
z6 et seg.— Knox's opinion of him, 78- 
feeliug excited abroad by his muidoi, 
ib. — his sale of part of tlie Grown 
jewels, Z56— Mint on’s proceedings to 
recover others « >f l hem from his widow, 
158. 

Muriay, the Earl of, v. 289— his slaughter 
by Himtly, 290. 

Muivay, Jjord Charles, viii. 331. 

Murray, LordGeorge, joins the Pretender, 
and his charactci , viiL 444— at Prcston- 
puis, 453, 454— jealousy between him 
and Drummond, 464— the march to 
Derby, 467— commands the i-ear dur- 
ing the retreat, 475— action at Clifton, 
J76— defeat of Loudon, 485— at Ciillu- 

Murrayt^^wd John, coizununicatioos witfi' 
Claverhouse and Mackay, viL 373— 
joins Mackay before Killiecxankle^ 374. 

Murray, John, of Broughton, negow- 
tioDS with France, viiL ^33— Joim^thC' 
Pretender, 438 — as witaesa «yigalnHt 
Lovaty acA 

Muiiay, Jo^ v. 447, 458 
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Sforray, Sir Patrick, of Auclitortyre, viii. 
367. 

Mutray of Stanhope, connected witli the 
Quecnsberxy Plot, viii. 95. 

Murray, Sir Bobori, vii. 166, 183. 

Muri-ay, W. (Ijord DyHort), vL 19^ 

.Murray, Lady, li6r Memoirs, vii. 362 tl 

Mu»c, vocal employed by the Scots 
Kirk, iv. 350—01’ Scotlaml, the, vii. 04 
etseq. 

MuBselbuigh, Boiuun remains at, i. 48, 
note, 55. 

' Mystery of Iniquity,' the, its acuounl of 
tbo Ibjnmission to Sir Pheliin O'Neil, 
vL 346, 347, note. 

Nainf Lord, in 1715, viiL 359— his trial, 
334-«iiot executed, 336— at PresUm- 
Iians, 453, 451. 

Nairn, Major, shot after 1715, viii. 331. 
Naltan, King of tlie Piets, Ceoll’rid^s let- 
ter to, i 273. 

‘ Naph||li,' vii. 375, note. 

Napioj^ord, a Covenanter, vi. 339— pro- 
ceedings of the Coveuautrrs against. 
331. 

Napier, the lnver<nr of loguntlims, vii 

Naseby,^he battle of, vi. ^03. 

Nasmyth, tho Bev. James, viii. 405. 
Nastrond of theNorsomeu, i. 225. 
National records, loss of, vii. 143. 

Nations,” tiie, in Uie uiiiversities, in 
• 404- 

Njiu. Queen Mary’s seorelaiy, v. 250. 
Navigation, progress of, in Scandinavi.i, 

Nav^tion Act, the, its iiiflu(*ijce on 
Scotland, vii. 121, 185. 

Navy under James IV.. iii. 6(3 et itrq. 
Nechtans-niere, the battle of, i. aSi. 
Neck, the, in the Norse mythology, i 
227. 

Negative Confession, tlie, v. 206. 

.Nelson, ovideuco ot, regarding Panilcy’s 
murder, iv. 184. 

Nemours, tlie Duke of, iv. 98. 

Nennius on Arthur’s Oou, i. 53— notice 
of St Palladius by, 240, note. 

Ness, Loch, armed galley on, viii. 369, 
372 

Neville, Sir Balpli, at Neville’s Cross, ii 

e’s Gross, battle uL ii. 327. 
Newbattle, Monastery of, L 442. 
Newborn, battle of, vi. 302. 

New Caledonia, the Darien colony to be 
called, vliL 42. • 

Newcastle, the Marquis of, vl 360— his 
defeat at Marstuu Moor, 361. 
Newcastle, tlie Duke of, his alleged iu- 
ildsion in X745, viii. 467. 

Newcastle, the luicient Pons JKlii, L 36— 
itSvOEigin, 373— treaty oi; li. x8— Mel- 
ville and the banished lords at, v. axtf 


a M(z.— its capture by the Coveimnfcn, 
304 6t wg.— contributionB levied, 306— 
Its importance, 356 et its capture 
by the Soots, 358 et scQ. — removal of 
Charlea L to, 404. 

New Edinburgh and St Andrews, pro- 
posed towns of, In Darien, viii. 43. 

New Forest, formation of, L 433. 

New Grange, the calm at, 1 . loz. 

New Kirkiiatriclc fort, i. 34, note. 

Newton stone, the inscriiition on, i. 149. 

Now York, arrival of tbo fiigitive Darien 
colonists at, and their reception, viii. 

Nice, Uie Council of, determination of 
the time of Easter by, L 367. 

Nicholson, Bishup, ill. 413, note. 

Nicholson, Sir Tliumas, vi. 198. 

Nicolas, his * Siege of Caorlaverock,* il. 

Nico\ Professor James, on flint inetru- 
muuts, L 129. 

Nicolson, James, v. 308, 344. 

Niddiy Castle, lii. 434— Queen Maiy at, 

Nisbtd ^oor, defeat of ticols at, ii. 37B. 

Nithsdale, Lord, vL 77 et eeq. 

Nithsdole, Lord, his trial and condemna- 
tion, viii. 334— hia e8cai)e, 333, 336. 

Nobility, the, oppose tonnation of a 
standing army, ui. 388— their views as 
to the property of the Church, 31 x— 
oppose the Book of Discipline, iv. 34— 
their position on the accession ol 
.lames VL, v. 395. 

Nolde, William, viL 304. 

** Nonhuuiers," tho, among Uio Camur- 
ouiaiis, ViiL 341, 

** Nonjurors^” the, among the Eniscu- 
jiaJians, viii. 234— in Scotland, Litur- 
gies used by them, 320, note -measuivs 
against, after X7Z5, 33A 

"I^n8,”the, among tJic FresbyierJaiis, 
viii. 234, 235. 

Norderies or North Uelirides, the, ii. 28. 

Norfolk, the Duke o£ his attempts to 
secure the jiurson of Beaton, ill. 1x4— 
corrrsiKmdenee with Wolsey rerardfng 
Uiis, ti5 et *09.— letter Ttom Wolsey to, 
127— oraered to invade tlcotlaiid, 182 - 
his forces and difficulties, ih.— repre- 
sents EUzabcUi in the tmty of Ber- 
wick, 367— a member of the English 
commission, iv. 4x4— conference witJi 
Leslie regarding tlie casket letters, Ac., 
413 — Uio project of his marriage to 
Mary, 434 et eeq. — lus belief in hcr 
guilt, 435— opposes her occusatlom aso 
—a party to the agreement with Pnilli* 
of Spain, V. 104— discovery of the plot, 
Z05, 107— his execution, 107— extracts 
fhim Mary's loiters to him, 243, and 
note. 

Norbom, Herbert de, execution of, ii. *45. 

Norliam, meeting summoned by Ring 
Edward at, ii. xx7— mins of the oasUs^ 
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ZX9, note— besieged by tlie Scots, 302 
—adventure at, 365, note— eaptured by 
James IV., Hi. 75. 

Norman castles, of the time of Steplieu, 
I. 431— early, unknown In Scotland, 
435, it 98 — tlioir different styles, it 
98. 

Nonnan chivalry, their scorn of tlie lower 
orders, ii. x8x. 

Nonnan church architecture, remains of, 
iii. 437 ft acq. 

Nonnan CoiKiuost, the, its effects, i. 351 
§t ssg.— inigi'ation of Saxons cau8e<l by 
373 - 

Noniums, Uieir imwer of organisation, i. 
352— their influence in Scotland, 353 — 
relutioiLS to the lloman empire, 354 — 
rise of the feudal system, 355 a aeg.— 
their establishment in tlie northern 
counties, 428— their increasing tyran- 
nies in England, 431 et sey.— their for- 
est laws, 433 et se(/.— sources of their 
sneers, ii. 14 et se^.— their unponuhtr- 
Ity, 15— their settlements in the nigh- 
lands, z6. 

Noms or Fates of tlie Norse mythology, 
the, i. 337. 

Norris, letter firom Cecil on Maiy’s flight 
to England, iv. 386. 

Norris, Sir John, defeats the French in- . 
voding fleet in 1745, viU. 431. 

Norse chief, aecouut of the incremation 
of a, i. T09, note. 

Norse mythology, its ])revalence in Scot- 
land, i. 333— sketch of, 223 et mq.— its 
hannoiiy with the spirit ot the ])cople, 
330— attempts to derive it from Eastern 
sources, Ac., 331. 

Norsemen, their ab8oii)tion by the Irish 
Celts, 1 . 307— their ravages in Fonu, 
376— influence of the Celtic civili- 
sation on them, 397 — their true posi- 
tion, 300— their first settlements in Bri- 
tain, 303— their origin, 304— progress 
and direction of their settlements, 305 
et say.— their oliaracter as seamen, 306 
-^Utcir fleets, 308— character of their 
boats, 310— chaiaoter of their descents, 
3x3— their heathenism, 314— influence 
of Christianity on them, 316 — their 
various settlements in BritaJu, 319— in 
the bcots Isles, ih. — invitsion In the 
time of Alexander III., ii. 26 et se^.— 
their settlements in Orkney, Ac., 37— 
eiieumstances which led to the inva- 
vion, 30 et ssg.— battle of liazgs, 34 el 

Nmth, predominanoe of Episcopacy in 
the, vlL 460 et sag.- Act of 1795 for se- 
OQzuig pastors for it 46a. 

NofthsUerton, the battle ot L 438 et sag. 
Northampton, the treaty of, it 303. 

NorChiimberland, the Earl bt raid imder. 


raid, 153— danger as regards Mary In 
counectiou wilh him, iv. 393 at sag.— 
joined to the Council on the cfuuet 
letters. 445 — sold by Morton to the 
Englisn, and executed, v. oa 

Northumberland, the Earl oi, on the con- 
dition of the troox'S, Ac., in 1640, vi. 
296, aud note. 

Northumbria, luissiou from Iona to, i 
268— straggle between, and the Fictsj^ 
281 — the Celtic mission to, 7 q 6 — sub- 
dued by AtholsUnc, 333— invaded by 
the Scots, 335— mvoacd by M.alcolm 
Caumore, 375— surrendered by Ste- 
phen, 440— Borrondered by tlalcolni 
IV., 44.t. 

Norway, bcotiond peoxded from, 4 304— 
its physical structure as adapted to the 
cruises of the Vikings, 305 alvag. -at- 
tempts of the Pings to assert their sove- 
reignty in Orkney, Ac., ii. 27 et aeq.-~ 
the nobridcs, Ac., ceded by licr, 37— 
voyage of Janies VI. to, v. 274. 

Nottingham, the Earl of, raid i^io Scot- 
land under, ii. 350. V< 

Nottingham, tlie Earl of, opposes the 
Union Act, viii. 1^3. 

Nova Scotia, the colonisation of, vi 62 
et aeq. ^ 

‘^urnggis of Sardinia, their resemblance 
to Uiu burghs of Scotland, L 94, note. 

Nye, an Independent, vi. 388. 

Oaths, diameter, Ac. , of, under the feudal 
system, i. 430, ii. 259. 

O’Brien, II., on the round towera, ii. 103, 
note. 

O'Brien, Coluni'l, on emissary of the 
Pretender’s, viii. 473. 

Ochiltree, Loi^, marriage of his daughter 
to Knox, V. 85. 

Oditorlony, Bishop, viii. 426. 

Octavians, their axipointment, Ac., \ 299. 

** Officers of State," what, in Scotlana, 
vii. 353, note. 

Ogliaiu or Ogam writing, 1 . 148 ef eeq. 

Ogilvio, Lord, one of the queen’s i»arty, 
iv. 377, note. 

Ogilvie, Lord, In 17x5, viii. 258. 


O^lvie of Findlatcr, iv. 40. 

Ogilvie, a susiicctcd Pantd agent of James 
VI. ’s, V. 287, note— the case of, vi. 9— 


U. 330— bis aooouut of^AnQrle*B fiiU, ill. 

of Earl Bothwefl, ih.— on the 
oapdinilailty of James. V., 151— fresh 


his execution, zx. 

Ogilvie of Inverquhai-ity, executed, vi. 
403. 

Ogilvies, struggle between, und tbs Cmw- 
frirds, ii. 428— attacked by Aigyle, vi. 
333— joins Montrose, 367. i 

Oraern, rank or made of, U. 63.' 

Olave, invasion of Northumbria by, L 335 
Olave the Black, of the lele-of Man, IL 5. 
Oldhamstocks, destroyed by the BnoUd^, 

Olifimlv^ellBnce of Stirling Gsstlo by, IL 

323. 0 

Oliptaan^ fiord, one of the ''sssured 
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lords,” ili. 190 -one of the queen's 
party, Iv. 377, note. 

O'Neil, Mir Pheilui, the alleged commis- 
sion firom Charles T. to, vL 344. 

O’Neil, Shane, vL 26, 27, note. 

O)>slo, James VI. and ms hrlde at, vl. 975 
Orcades of Tacitus, i. 2a 
Orkney, the ilishop of, affair of, ii. n 
his difficulties, v. 459— wounded in .at> 
. tempt on Sharpes li%. vii. 199. 

Orkney, the liorl of, v. 459. 

Orkney Isles, subdued by the Norscinon. 
i. 319— reception of King Hooo, ii. 

— Uioir stale, &c., under James 111., 
ill 9-«their acquisition by Scotland, 
tb.— landing of Montrose in. vii. 4. 
Orleans llie Count of, iv. 98 
Orleani; the Regent, removal of the Pre- 
tende^from France by, viii. 34a. 
Oriniston, his .account of tlie bond for 
Damiens murder, iv. 189, note— among 
the murdiTcrs of Darnlcj , 187— except 
ed from iruce of 1372, v. 73. 

Ormond, ilio Earl of, executod, ii. 429 
Ormond^lho Duke of, laiidiug ot, in 
1715, viii. 3x4— attemjited invasion in 
>7^9. 340 et s ^. 

Omsby, Juslicnar, ii. £78— escape from 
Wall^e. 184. • 

Oasianlc Poems, the, i 173— suiniiiarj 
of them, and their characteristics, 174 
— the question of their authenticity, 
175 tt their siJi»iifjscd connection 
with Ireland, 177. 

Ostin, tho Bishop ol, legato to fhigland, 

f)’Si^ivau, a follower of the Prclcnder, 

Oswald,' ^iiig of Northumbria, i. 268, 281, 
296 tt 8 eq. 

Osway, King of NorUiumbria, 1. 277, 281. 
Otterbum. bir Adam, Provost of Ifidin- 
burgh, ill 234— his account of tho gold 
woi^ings of James IV., 445. 

Otterbum, tlie battle of, ii. 360 et aeq. 
Overture, origin of the term, iv. 327, 341. 
Ovid, use of Uie name Cnleiioniaby, I 19 
—notice regarding tho Britons painting 
themsulvoB from, i. 197. 

(JxhOTgh, Colonel, at Preston, viil 3x1. 
Oysel, influence of, w'ith Mary of Lor- 
raine, iii. 286 — garrisons Perth, 357— 
his ravages in Fife, 369. 

Packinarton. Sir John. viii. zoa. 
l^ngoanTOTroyal, before King James, v. 

Bating, absence oi; prior to the Refor- 
mation, iii 438— conneote4» with the 

S er of Damley, 249«nd note— state 
SB to 1748, 536. 

. the king's party at, v. 35— ex- 
psflito from, against the MaoQregors, 
vUTaga. 

''itoava Sir F., his documents on Scot- 
tlah Ifstoiy, fi, 44, 45. notes-oxtnets 


from these in connection with Die one 
oession question, rxB, lai, xao, 141. 
t49> X55) notes, correeikm of blunder 
r^ardmg Wallaoe, x88,note^ instance 
of [‘oereed Iiomags by Bruco, 258, note 
—on the teigiversations of ljuinuerion, 
jlEc., 2C0, note— on the forgeries ol 
Bardying, iii. 6 note. 

Pallodiiis, Bishop, L 236. 

Panama, Isthmus of, enduring loterest 
attached to it, viii, 41. 

Panmure, Loi-d, viii. 199 — proclaims 
James VIII. at Brechin, 263— forfeited, 
348. 

P.anter, David, ill. 207. 

Papa, supposed sculptures in on Earth- 
house at, I zoo. 

Papal Church, the, Its connection with 
tho old Roman empire, vl. 2. 

P.ipal Court, difficulties, &c., witli, dui-- 
iiig tho War of In(lo]Mmdence, ii. 206— 
inuTference on brhiQf of Scotland, aoB 
—its claim of sovoreigiity, 209— bull 
addressed to hklward. 2x0— his answer, 
2x1 d aeq.—ita dealings with Bruce, 
275 cl 86(7. —renewed nqptiations anil 
appeal from Parliament 283 rt aeq.- 

. mission of Randolph, and its success, 
294 et sr^.— discoHaions with it, imder 
.James IV, ill 39— its deference to 
.lames V., 159— commumcations of 
James VI. with it, v, 352. 

Pai»ebroch, account of the remains ot 
Queon Mnrgarot by, i. 381, notei 

Paraphrases, imblicatinn of the, vlll. 4x7. 

Pan&, Ambrose, at the death of Francis 
IL, iv. 2. 

Pans, the j race of, 11 .203 University of, 
Kii^s College, Aberdeen, modelled on 
it, ili. 404. 

Parishes, subdivision of Scotland Into, I. 

Parl^ment, llrsl mention of, ii. 79- its 
development, 80— first rejiresontatioii 
of the burghs, 89— summoned by Ed- 
ward 1., 230— its enactments, 231, ef 
seq.— appeal to tho Pope in tlio time of 
Bruce, 283 eta&j . — of 1318, 305— that of 
1326, 307— rc.jeotion of tho son of E4 
ward rii. as buocessor to David II., 
339- measures to check tlie royal pre- 
rog.itive, 341 etsrq. — proceeillngs under 
Robert III., 373— cliunges under James 
I., 40X- -Acts regarding forfeited estates 
uMer James IL, 43^other Acts, ib, 
—arrangement of national dofenoes, 
&C., 43Z at sen.— prevents oostotanou 
being given to Xouia ZI., lU. >9— pto- 
oeeduigs with rogord to EdwaidlY., 
23— under James ni., 31 at 
ahet his death, 38— AcM ngurding the 
Church, 40— mmng after Flodden, 
84— treatieiL he., aam FranefLgfl*- 
Aoto regaiwuff toe Chni^fli under Jboim 

tiuaties, •oS-^^^Bfernnyri^ 4 b4 
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lUaponl of Maiy, 276— deposition of 
Anan. s8i— •eflbrts for reformation of 
tlie CnuTcli, 325— Act authorising the 
Bible, 337^Acm establishing the Re- 
formation, 389L it aeq . — ^its rise and pro- 
^ss, 386-Hlin'erencos between it and 
fhat 01 England, 387 et siQ.— features 
i'haracterisiug its powers, Ac., 387— its 
inaintenance of the order of succes- 
sion, 389— -not divided into two Houses, 
ih. — “CJommittee or Lords of tlio 
Articles," 390— the Lords Vuditnrs of 
Complaints, 391— accepts the Confes- 
sion of Faith, iv. 34— of 1563, 71— Act 
of Oblivioiu and its objects, tb.— meet- 
ing, after Damley's murder, 21 1— de- 
citation regarding the Chui'ch, 212— 
confirmation of Murray, Ac., in their 
estates, and honours to Roth well, 2x3 
— the casket letters notimiiuguod in it, 
264 — its meeting under Murray, 290— 
Act regarding the tliirds of benefices, 

S 14— meeting in 1569. v. 2— prosecu- 
on%of the queen's party, 3 — election 
of Mar as regent, 43— mooting in Uif 
interest of the queen, 63, 65— election 
of Morton as regent, 89— meeting at 
Edinburgh, 1572, 117 — mooting in 1^,77 
at Stirling, 164—proceediugs against 
the Homiltous, 1C5 et seq. — Act ol 
Indemnity in favour of tlic Iluthveu 
conapiretors, x 88— rejects tlio Second 
Rook of DiaclpUue, 204— of 1584, Acts 
regarding tlioKirk, 231 at se^.'-eonclu- 
sion of tuo league witli England, 239— 
ef wo. — iiartial nifietiiig on Mary’s 
ilcatli, V. 262 at seq. — Act of llovoca- 
tion, 1587, 270— of 1592, Act estaliliah- 
ing Presbytery, 277 et seq. — meeting 
regarding the Fmish lords, 307 — Acts 
re-astabliahing Efpiscopacy, 314, 441 el 
wq.— first appearance of the resloml 
bisliops, 442 — furtlier Acts establishing 
Episcopacy, vL 44 — and regarding 
ministers' stipends, 45 — ]irerogative 
claims, 46— the Five Articles of PerOi, 
52— of 1633, Act ratifying the arrange- 
ments re^ffding Church property, 82 
—other proceedmgs, Bs-qieeulijirities 
of constitution, io.— the Lords of tlie 
Articles, 86 — mnt appearance of an 
Opposition, 87 — Act regarding the 
apparel of the dexgy, 88— meeting in 
1640^ 280— first contests, 281— imi- 
tations of the prerogative, ib. 282 — 
ac^oumed by the king, 282— at issue 
with tlie Crown, 283— now constitution, 
tb.— its position, 285— its defonee, ib. 
—denounces the king’s Large Declara- 
tion, 287— confirms the Acts of the 
Oeneral Assembly, ib.— Commitloo of 
Estates appointed, 288 — of 1641, 325 — 
Acts passM, 327— contrast between it 
and the English, ib.— appointment of 
pnblic oflloers, 329— tne dlscasBlons on 
the "Incident,** 334' et sag.— offers of 


aid against the Irish rebels, 34^ triolR 
and oxocutions for treason, 402—01 
1649, the Act of Classes, 421, et seq,— 
meeting after the Restoration, vii. 142 
—the Act Rnscissory, 143— of i66x. Act 
i-estoring Episcopacy, 145 et seq.—ot 
1664, the Billeting Act, 163— rc-enact 
tlie Test Act, and Act against cou- 
voutlcles, 264 — reject bill in favour of 
the Romanists, 265-— it forced on them 
by prerogative, 266 — tlie Convention,' 
declai-e James VTI. dethroned, 285— 
their jiroccdurc contrasted with that of 
tlie En^sh, 287— eircuiiistaDcea under 
which it met, and dangers to which 
exposeil, ib. et seg.— effect of the deci- 
sion of the Englisli Parliament on 
them, ib. — the independuiAe of 
Scotland acknowledged thmngliout 
their proceedings, 290— Uie "chum of 
Right," ib. et seq. — tlie "Articles of 
(irievonoes," 292— conditions regarding 
tint presentation of these to the King, 

293— the Commissioners to the King, 

294 — his acueptanco of the ik'tli, and 
message to them, ib. et wg.^iibsc- 
queiit iliscussious ^nd disputes, 295 
—military arrauguments of tlioCoverii- 
mont, 296— defenalye measures against 
CJaverhouse, 297— prayer fot the king 
apd queen ordered, und deprivations 
of clergy for disobedience, ib. cf seq.— 
measures against their opponents, 298 
—proceedings against Drummond, Earl 
of Fcrtli, ib. cf wg.— the Duke of 
llftiniltou as President, and his chorav- 
l»T, 301 cf seq —arms supplied to the 
Canieroniaus, 321— their formal organi- 
sation after adjoummeni, 228— contest 
witli the Crown as to right of free 
dulwite, 329— proposed changes ns to 
the Lords of tlio Articles, ib . — co’i.sH- 
tntional ditTerenccs between them and 
the English, 330— want of an uppei- 
house, ib. — continued struggle as to 
the Tjords of the Articles, 332— rejec- 
tion of ilioir compromise by the Gom- 
luissioner, 333— increasing antagonism 
Ijotween them and tlie Crown, ih. — 
organisation of the majority into a 
club, 334— iiostpouemeutof the Church 
settlement, 335— threatened proceed- 
ings against the Earl of Argyle, Ac., 
ib. 337 — and against the Dalrym- 
ples, 336 — now proposals as to tlie 
Lords of the Articles, ib.— rumoured 
conspiracy, ib. — strug^e with the 
Crown regarding the Ean of Stair, 328 
—moasijrcs to enforce their views, 3I9 
—success of the Grown, ib.— its dose, 
and results of its labours, 341— meet- 
ing ot; In 1690, 351— concessions 00 
tlie part of the Crown, 35s— ab|)ltlon 
of the Lords of tlie Article, V3— new 
system of Committees, ib.-^miit d 
fixed precedents as shown In Tt» ih— 
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minor diiputes In It, 354— oluuiges in 
reprasantation of the counties, 355— 
Act reversing forfeitures, fo.— the in* 
quixy into the Massacre of Qleucoe, 
409 — ecclesiastlcBl proceedings, 430— 
steps toward abolition of Prelacy, 421 
—Acts bearing against it, and deprive* 
tions of cleigy, 433 el srg formal 
abolition of Prelacy, 425 — the debate as 
fo form of Ghuren government, i&., 
note— discussions on^e Church quoH* 
lion, 436— that of 1690, ib.— restoration 
of the evicted cleigy, 438 — adoption 
of the Confession of l^itb, 439—thc 
other Btaodards, 430— the Excommuni- 
cation Act, 435— the Patronage Act of 
tSgo, 443 et seq . — Act for extrusion ot 
thenoflbouforming Episcopalian clerg> , 
461— oth^r Acts connected with them, 
46a et teq . — ^Acc of 1693 for the cn- 
rourogeinent of trade, viii. aa — Un* 
African (Darien) Convpany's Act, ib.— 
session of 1698, 58— nicroasing aliena- 
tion from the Crown In that of 1700, 
59— address to the Crown on Uic 
Darien Company refrised recejition, ib. 
—national address to the king, find his 
counter-proclamation, 6&— speeches of 
the Commissioner «ud ChaiK'ullor, ib. 
-adjourned, 61— meeting in 1700^ 63— 
violent measures in opjiositiou, 64-T- 
of i 7 ? 3 > motions regarding the Union, 
65— Bankruptcy Act of 1695, 68— tlie 
parochial school system, 72— meeting 
in 1703, its stormy diaractej', 8o--rcso- 
lutionB regarding th<* African Com- 
pany, 81 — its dissolution, 8j — meeting 
of the new (the Union), 84 — ceicmony 
of the “ Hiding, ” ib. et seq.^ distribu- 
tion of the memhers in the lionse, 86— 
mode of their jirocedoro at tins time, 
87 et uq . — suspicions regarding tlie 
Kirk settlement, 89— Toleration Act, 90 
—1703, measures of tlio Presbyterians 
against the Crown, 91 — othci hostile 
acts, ib.— the proposed Act of ** Jjinii- 
tatioua,” 03— Act of Settlement of the 
Crown called the Securities Act, ib . — 
stormy debates on it, 93 et s(q . — the 
royal assent refosed to it, 94— session 
of X704, 98— resolute attitude toward 
Bnglaiid, 99— Act of Security again 
passed, ib.— measure to secure its re* 
coiring the royal assent, xoo— meeting 
of the Uniom xx»— iiarties in xxx— 
debate on the royal messe^ ib.— 
appointment of Council of Tn^e, xi3 
-»^er Acts, ib., XX3— first draft of 
tne Treaty of Union, 1x4— diibate on 
appointment of commissioners, 1x5— 
admress for repeal of certain clanses in 
the English Act. ib.— this agreed to, 
xx6-<8erection of commissioners, xxy 
et last meeting; X37— the 

deteteth on the Articles of the Treaty, 
148 et sag. -addresses against It, 147— 
INDEX. 


preliminary discussions, 149 - Lord 
!^lhavon'8 speech, X50 et mq. — ini^oritj 
on ^Iret division, 153— debates on the 
several articles, U eeq. — Act of 
Security for the Church, 165 et seg.— 
the diecussion on the Equivalent and 
the abolishment of the African Com- 
pany. t68— and on the coinage, 170— 
on i he administration of justice, xva— 
aiiu on the number of representwvea, 
173 -last effort of the Opposition, 174 
(.t sefl . — close of tiro discussions, 177— 
passing of the Act, 178— amngeiuents 
for election of the rciiresentatives to 
the United Parliament, 186— mcclusion 
of Peers and their eldest sons, iA— the 
lown .ind county members, 187 — the 
franchise, ib. — divlBion of tlio Kqui va- 
lent, 188 — finally adjourned, X89. 

Poriiamout, the English, their pro- 
cedure contrasted with that of the 
Scots as regards the Revolution, vn. 

287— effects of its decision on Scolluua, 

288— constitutional differences between 
It and the Scots, 330— addresses the 
king against the Darien scheme, viii. 
26— grounds of their hostility, ib., note 
—proceedings of the Commons a^inst 
the English directors, 27 — its opening 
on the accession of (^ueen Anne, and 
her address on tlie Union question, 81 
—debate on the “Act of Security," 
101- measures adopted of security 
against Scotland, 103 — bill proparod 
fur the Union, and opposition in the 
Commons, ib. X04- poMCr to appoint 
Coininissiouers of I mou, 104 — the 
deb lies on the Union Act, 189 et aeg.- 
it tmalJy passed, 196 — proceedings 
against the Tories in 1708, aos—nuiii 
her of representatives for Bcotl.iud a*4 
fixed by the Union, 128 et seq. 

Parliumoiit, the United, changes intro- 
duced into Scotland, viii. 305 et seg.— 
position of the Scots members in it, 
3x6 el seq . — restoration of the “ Ynle 
Vacance,” 246— debate on Scots peer- 
ages, 347 — and on the malt-tax, 348— 
of 1715, the Scots representatives in, 
253 — measures of, against the insurrec- 
tion of 17x5, 363 et seq.— Ad regarding 
vassals who remained loyal, 365— pro- 
ceedings of, regarding the Poiteoas 
Mob, 365— the debates on the Ineurieo- 
tion of X74& 468— remedial measures 
after the Rebellion of X745, 50a et seq. 

Parliaments, triennial, mwon for, viii. 
112— and for annual, ib. 

Parliament House, the, vl. 380. 

Parliamentary representation, dlsuusston 
in the Scots Parliament on Its tenna, 
viii X73 

ParmiL the Duke of, commanloatlona of 
the Popish lords with, v. eoa. 

Pluodbial sdfool qfitem. Its eitabUehp 
ment in S6oQaiid» tHL 7a. 
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te,pr. on James VI. , v. 738, and note. Pembroke, the Earl oi; gox ^nior of Soot* 
Pan, Lora, letter from Sadler to, ilL xQA. land, IL 344— invasion by him, 345— 
Pasqnler, H., ambassador to En^nd, defeats Bruce, 247— defeated and re- 
iv. 3xd. turns to England, m 

Faston, account of Arran by, ili. 13, note. Penda, Prince of Mercia, L 371. 

** Patriotic party," the so-called, in Pennant, account of Gowrie House by 
Bootiand, ^ii. 4 —its leader, Fletcher cf v. 333, note. 

Halton, 5 St 109. Penneouik, Dr. viii. 547. 

Paterson, William, slightnoss of our Pennington, Sir John , vL 357. 
knowl^ge of him, viu, 73— his birth- Ponritli, tonuR under which held by the 
place, character, and hablta, z4~con- Scots king, ii. 9. * 

trastedwlthLaWiib.— life in London, 15 Pension’s tavern, scene of the meetiugR 
—eettlement of the London orphanage, of the parliamentary majority under 

ih.— connection with the foundation of William IIL, vii. 334. 

the Bank of England, x6— bis views on Pentlands, battle of the, vil. 

banking, and their unpoi>ularity at the J'ercy, forces under, ogiiiubt WaUace, U. 
time, x7 St «eg.— his connection with 185 -~defeat<*fl by Bruce, 249. 
tlie African Company orDaricn scheme, Percy, Sir Charles, v. 358. ® 

19 St sen. — a director of Gic Bunk of Percy, Sir II , at NeviUe’s Crosp. li. 337. 
l^gland, 19 note— his plans for start- Percy, Sir llciiiy (Hotspur), ii. 360— at 
ing the Afnoau Company in London, Otterbuni, 361 et aeq . — takm prisoner 

34— his connection with it, 32— ques- there, 363— at liomildon Eul, 378— his 

tioB as to whether he oigunised their revolt, defeat, and dc;it)i, 382 st aeg.— 

sytem of book-keeping, 36, note— Uxos his son exchanged for uic son of 

on Darien for colonisation, 40— gran- Albany, 395. 

dear of his scheme, 41— its br^th Percy, Sir Henry, negotlations'^etween 
and liberality as advanced by him, ib. him and Arrau, nh 94a 
—the question as to liis having found- ‘ Percy, Sir lialpli, at Otterbum, ii. 360 et 
ed the Bonk of Scotland, 67 — award seq.— taken prisoi^jr there, 363. 

to him out of the Equivalent, and hisrv PercyR, the, their lands in ^lland, ii. 
after-life, x88, note. 3x1. 

Patronage, the question of, after the Be- Perkin Warbeck, his appearance In Scot- 
volution, vtL 443— the Act of 1690, ib. land, ill 43— his reception by Jaxnea 

et seg.— provision for the purchase of, IV., 45 ef aeq. —expedition in his Ihvour. 

444— sxxiall extent to which this was 48— terms made with James IV., ib.— 

taken advantage of, ib. 445, note— Act leaves Scotland, 50. 

of Queen Anno, the, viii. 329 et aeq.^ Feraecutions, literatuie of the, vlL 568 
deputation item the Assembly on, etaeq. 

17x7, 385— Act modifying it, 386— Act Perth, early mention oi; as a bur^, II. 
01 Assembly regarding it, 1732, 402. 88— ancient bridge at, xxo— taken by 

Patten, Bev. Bmiert, his treachery in Bruce, 256— Ed word Baliol besieged In, 

1715, viii, 396, 30a 315— recaptured by the Scots. 3? 5— tho 

Fatt^ his account of the battle of clan-Aght at, 360 — ^murder of Junes I. 

Pinkie, 111 . 370 et aeq. pass, at, 407— outbreak of tho Befonners, ili. 

Paulet, Sir Amyas, v. 357. 350— seized by the queen-regent, 357— 

PauhnuB, mission of, i. 268. General Assembly at, v. 3x3— exoite- 

Pauperlsm, legislation regarding, viii. ment during the Gowrie tra^y, 326 

73. et seg.— captured by Montrose, vi 367 

Payne, Neville, implicated in the Mont- — eaptuied by Glavorhouae, viL 368— 

gomery plot, and tortured, vii. 349— Episcopalian clergy in, alter 1688. 464 

long delay of his trial, 350. — Rtaple manulhcturos of, 1695, viiL 35 

Pai^ De, secret mission of, Iv. 05 et atg. —James VIII. proclaimed at, 363— 

Peasant, their state in Scotland and occupied by Mar in X715, 276— oontrl- 

Franoe, il. 355. butions levied, 377— anival of James 

Pedro de Ayal^ Don, hia account of Vlll. at, 321 — retrmt from Uieiice, 335 

Scotland and the Scots in the time of —abortive trials at, after 17x5. 330— 

James IV., iii 448 et aeq. tlie Pretender at, 443— contribationB 

Pedro, Don, an Indian chief at Darien, levied on it, 444. 

viU. 46 note, 47. Peterboixuigh (jatliedral, lntennf*nt %( 

PcebloB. Alexander, v. 337 et aeq. Queen Mary in. v. s6a 

Peela, Border, ill 434. Petrie, Mr, on the round towers, IL 103, 

Peers, the number of Soots lepresenta- note, 
tive, as ibed by the 'Dnion, vlL x3o— Petroleonls, Cardinal, li. 3. q ' 
and their eldest soils, Boots Act exelud- PeukinL the, L 187, note. 

* log thorn fyom the Commons, 186— the Pfahlbauten or laice-dwelllngf of Swlt 
rioots^debate on, X7Z1, 347. zeriaud, the, L 89, 90. * 
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Fbilabflg, its introdaetlOD, vliL 


I., ii. 163— war between them, and 
treaty between him and Baliol, 164 tt 
feo.-^ozmectlon of l^allaco with, 90s 
— ^oe with Eoj^laiul, S03— ducusaion 
at to its exteusiou 10 Scotland, S04— 
uiges on Edward II. a truce with Suot> 
land, 357— treaty with Bobert Bruce, 

iSfp II. of Spain, policy towards Eng- 
land, ill agd— doolarea Elisabettt not 
the rightful heir, ib. — position of, 
iowaia France and Scotland, ill 370 
et sM.f-his views regarding marriage 
of Don Carlos to Queen Mary, iv. 92 
—the mariiajge scheme broken on, 
94 — negotiations for it renewed, 95 — 
eonfeamce with Catbpriuo, tb.— sgreo- 
ment 0 n behalf of Mary, v. xoi — his 
preparations against Kngluiul, aa6— 
probable effect of Mar>'’s Uoath on, 
252— ber bequest of her crown, &c., 
2^ the Annada, ib. et sea. 

Philip II ii, ambassador of j^auicis Vl. to, 

V. 287,4iote. 

Philiphaugh, batilo of, vi. 376. 

Philippa. Queen, ii. 328. 

PicUsh Kingdom, the cajiital of the, 11 
52— kings, differeiR eiyniologies given 
lor their names, i. X91, note— towers, 
the so-called, ox el aeq. 

Piets, first menuon of thorn, 1 45— their 
kingdom, 183— the controversy legard- 
ing their nationality, &c., ib. et seq.— 
Mieoilos of their origin, 186— tito at- 
tempts to fix this by names of places, 
x88— small n'snlts of the controversy, 
X94— attempts to solve it by ancient 
remains, ^c., 196— derivation of the 
name Item Picti, 197— the country 
occupied by thorn, 200, 278 attacks 
on Btrathclyde, 280— their kingdom, 
notices of its history, 261 et setj — tlicir 
disappearance lh)m histoiy, 283 et 
seq. — traditional remains of tliem, 
2^, note— thrir union wiDt tlic Scots, 

Pi%' houses, the so-called, i. 08 et eeq.— 
apparent connection of the “ Druidical” 
stones wltli them, 137. 

Piets’ Work Ditch Uio, I 91, 284 
note. 

Pinkeiiy, Bobeit de, ii. 124, X37. 
Pinkerton, Captain, one of the Darien 
colonists, seized by the Spaiuards, viii. 

Pinicerton, his theoiy of tlie origin, &c., 
•f the Piets, i. 187 et seq. — allied 
Gothic names fioin, 189, nbie — ^liis 
Uteraxy dishonesty, 104, note. 

Pinkie, the battle or, iil 37Z et seq. 
Pitcairn, Alex., the worka of, vii. 
Pitoaffn, Dr Axoblboia, the works of, 
vliLs4. 

Pitoairof Robert, iv. 417, v. loa 


Plteoottie, account of OochKane tha 
favourite of James III. by, ill 95, note 
—of tiansaotions with Captain Wood 
after the death of James III., 35. note 
—of the Michael, 67— of the naval com- 
bat between Wood and Bull, 69, Dot»- 
of the vision to James IV., 74, note— 
and of that at Edininugh Cross, 75, 
note— of James IV,, 8x— of tlif execu- 
tion of the Arinstroi^, 144. 

Fitsiigo, Lord, Joins the Preteuiler, vliL 

PitSiTow, the Laird of. tv. 41, v. 124. 

PittoDcneir, llie Laird ol, v. 394. 

Pius II., his account of Scotland, ill. 
446- 

I'iiis IV., communicatiou Iruin Maiy to, 

IV. 65. 

Plugue, ravages, &c., of, 1569, v. 9 and 
iu»to. 

Plaid, tlic, in the Hi^lnnds, vill 528. 

PlantatioiH, removal of Coveuuntere to 
the, vii. .>77— kidnaiiping Ibr the, vlli. 
S20 et seq. 

riautius, A ulus, his Invasion of England, 
L 2. 

Plautus, ins supposed specimen of the 
Xhiiiic tongue, I ig?. 

Pliny, account of Druidism by, i. 9tx. 

Poitou, attempt to denvu the Piets from, 
I 18B. 

Poland, Uic Scots m. vl 63 and note. 

Pollock, the Laird or, captured by Claver- 
houK^, vii. 368. 

Polybius, his account of ilie Homan 
cam}), &c., I. 73. 

Pons A'ilii, the modi m Newcastle, i. s6. 

Pontefract Cnstle, Gic supposed murder 
of Hieii.'ird 11 . Li, il 384. 

Poiitolands, taken by the Scots, il 36a 

Poor, ancient law regarding the suiw ot 


II 70. 
Dor-iaw, 


that of William 111 ., vill 73 

■. 1^33 


Poor 

Poi>ery, its slight bold on Hcotlantl, IL 337 
— its oveilhrow there, 382— diMdaratioii 
of the Second Confession against it, v 
2o6 et seq.— its seerot adherents, vi. 514 
—laws rt'garding, under Wiiliaiii 111., 
viU. 74 et seq. 

Popes, the, their i>osllioii and dljiloma- 
tie influence IL 206. 

** Po])es of Eduibuigh," the Presbyterian 
zealots so called, v. 3x3, 439— thMr fall, 
and feeling on it, 435. 

Popish lords, tlieir jiosition, v. 986— pQ»- 
ceedlngs with regard to theim 988^ 
their connection with the Siwollh 
blanks, 991 — fiirtlior proceedings 
against them, 293 — dinaal epics 
maced over them, mcetliig of tbe 
Estates regarding them, 307— renewed 
troubleto the Church from them, vl xs. 

Popular songs, fro., the attempts to 
spiritualise them, iv. 351 et seq. 

Population, ratio of, m England and 
mtlaiid at the Union, vill 190- 
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Porteoiu Mob, the, vliL 361 et aeq.—iMn- 
altiei Inflicted on the city on account 
It, 367. 

Porter, lindyuuon, tL 346, 347, note. 

Postal commonication, efibrts of Crom- 
well to organise, vli, 94. 

Poitnati. the discussions, &c., on tlie 
case 01 the, v. 4x1 et $eq. 

Poverty, prevalence of, in Scotland, viii. 

Se6. 

Powrie, William, one of the inurdereis of 
Damley, Iv. 187— his execution, 357. 

Prayer-book, the smaller Scum, vL xaa 

Prenistorio period in Scotland, the, i. 80 
— indioatlona ol the age of man in It, 81 
fortresses, 84— vitrified for^s, 86— lake- 
dwellings, 89— the Deil's Dyke, 91 — the 
buighs, or so-called Dumsli toweis, ib. 
->earth-houseB, 98 — caves and cliaiu- 
bered cairns. lox— bunal - cairiis and 
(lispOBoI of tnc dead, ioa— burial-ums, 
105— weapons, 1x4— triuKets, tax— the 
stons^ bronze, and iron ages, 125 — ob- 
jects supposed to be coimecterl wiUi 
religion, 132— .stone ciitjlcs, &c., 133— 
Bculptuieu stones, Z4a 

Prelacy, declaration of the Claim of Kiglit 
against, vii. aax— abolition of, 421, 425. 

Presbytenans, weir position in 1595, v. 
297— their persecution of Adamson, lb. 
—their proceedings against the Popish 
lords, 3o»— their council in Ediubuj^l^i, 
ib. et esc.— the English co-oporato with 
the Scots, Vi, 35*1 3S3 scg.— llioir ac- 
ceptance of the xnaulgonce ot James 
II., vii. 279— answer to his overtures, 
280— divided state of the, 3x2— rela- 
tions of, to the Episcopalians after tlie 
Revolution settlement, 4)58 et seq.— 
their predominance in the south of 
Scotland, 46a— differences of principle 
between them and the Episcopalians, 

Pmiyterian Church, its foniis of wor- 
ship, &a, vL 48. 

Presl^terlan cleigy, controversy between 
them and Cromw^ vli. 28 et aeg.— his 
liberality to them, 3a 

Presbytemn oontroversy, use made of 
the Cnldees in the, i. 40a. 

Presbyterianism, Knox not an avowed 
advocate for. v. 79— rise of zeal for it, 
93 — declaration of the Assembly in 
1580 in its favour, aox— establishment 
of the Kirk on its basis, 204— its pecul- 
iar spirit, 905— formally establlshefl, 
1^, 277 rt sec. —under Charles L, vi. 
187 — re-established by Assembly of 
1638, 230 et aeg. — confirmed by tliat 
of X639, ays— opposition of the Inde- 
pendunta to it, 387— Its predomlnanoe 
In the south, vlL 4x9— divided state of 


l*reas, attempt of the^Befoxined Church 
to establish a cansqrshljp of it, Iv. 331. 
Preston. Simon, of Craigmillar, ▼. 58, 66. 


Preston, the battle of, vi. 415 et seg.- ar 
rival of the Jacobites ui, 111 1715, viu. 
205— their preparations, 306 etaeg.— tlie 
battle and capitnlation, 308 et eeg.— re- 
ception of the Pretender at, vllL 466. 

Premnpans, the position of, viii. 452— 
the battle, 451. 

“ Pretender," the, his hirUi, vii. 282— 
current belief that ho was a Hpurions 
child, 283. See James. 

PrimroBO, clerk of the Privy Council, vL* 
X75— the Act Rescissory drawn by him, 
vlL 14A. 

Pringle, Sir John, viii. 55a. 

Ptintiiig, intioduction of, iii. 42/. 

Pi IV liege, absence of B])ecial, iii. 397^1 
seq. pass 

Pri\-y Council, trial regarding (liaud’s 
IjiLurgy before them, vi. is6-sinatmc- 
tions to them ftom Court, 168— their 
reception of the Suiiplication, ib.— 
tlieir powerleHsiibSS, X69— formation 01 
tlie Tables, 171— attempt to dissolve 
these, ib. — remove tiO Linlithgow, and 
pioclamation, 175— discussioiMth the 
Tables, ib.— withdrawal of tho^ishops, 
and views of the lay memboi-s, 177 — 

’ proclamation at Stirling, 178 et seq.— 
symptoms of vacillation, xoo— agree 
to enforce subsenption toHiu* Cove- 
nant, 280 — created for Scotland, 
and its powers, vii. X48 — Abjuration 
Act, X58— X^ectiou Act, 159— MDe Act, 
160— the first Indulgence, X77— exami- 
nation of Mitchell before them, and 
tbeir pledge of protection to him, Ai 
et seg.— their measures in answer to the 
Declaration of the Cameronians, 250— 
the Abjuration Oath, ib. — ^its functions, 
33X— its abolition, viii. 2x2. 

Procolitia, supposed modem name of, L 
20, note. 

Prohibited degrees, questions of, c' aimed 
by the Romish ecclesiastics, ii. 54 s 
et seq., ill 3x3 et seq. 

Property, survey and valuation of, 11 


400L 

Prosper of Aquitaine, notice of Bishop 
Poliadius in, i. 238. 

Protestantism, its process In Scotland, 
iii. 249— its dangers throughout Europe 
in 1565, iv. 131 

Protpstotion of the Earls of lluntly 
and Argyle," &c., account from it of 
the conroFonco at Craigmillar, Iv. 178. 

Protest'ition, mnaniiig, so., of, m Scots 
law, vi. 179. 

Protesters, Uie party of the, vii. |s 

Provkmlaf council of 1549, the, its efforts 
for Ghurcli reformation, 11 . 326 — 0! 
X559, 334. 

Pn^e's * Hidden Works,' &o., ef/bnuate 
TTom, vi. X05 notp, 127, i 3 o^i,> 3 ii *43 
note. ^ 

Psalms, the metrical versions of the. tv. 
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341, Tj. 398— that sulectsd Vy the Weal- 
minafftr ASgOUlbly, 399. 

Psalter, the, its introduction, Iv. 35a. 

Psaltors, ancient Irish, L 16a 

“ Pteroton," the, L 63. 

Ptolemy, the notices of Roman ticotland 
in, L 60. 

Puebla, Don Pedro do, Spanish ambas* 
sadorto Scotland, his account of James 
IV., iiL 5x— ne^tiatiuns, &c., regard- 
ing; matrimoniaTalliance, 54. 

Punic language, Plautus’s supposed speci- 
men of, L 192. 

Puritans, the, tlieir denunclnlions of 
danciig, iv. sS—adoptlou of Knox's 
Lltuiffi' by them, 33a. 

Pyramids, analogy butivucn, and Maos- 
liow#, &.C., i 104. 

Quadra, *Alvaro do la, iv. 95. 

Quakers, ihe, favour shown them by 
James 11., and their persecution in 
Scotland, vii. 370 et arq. 

Queen Mary’s Mount, Carbeny, iv. 240. 

“ QueetWerry Paper,’’ tlie, vii, 234. 

QueeusTOiry, the Duke of, iiupUcaU'd ui 
tlie Mon^omery jilot, vii. 348— Com- 
iiiiasioner in 1700, viiL 60— adjourns 
Parliament, 61— in 1702, 79—10- 
t'naes a^ont to the Socurity Act, 04— 
resigns, 96— succeeded by Tweedoole, 
99^m.ule Privy Seal, 110— again Coiii- 
missiouer in 1706, 137— ability hhuwn 
by him, 156— the Jacobite plot of 1708 
communicated to him, 201 ->• created 

%u English Peer, 247. 

Queensbony Plot, tlie, viii 94 et se^.— its 
iuflnence in England, 97. 

Quonium Attachiniiient^ revision of, ii 
40a 


“ Rabbled " clergy, the, their general 
eharacter, &G., vii. 459. 

“ Rabbling of the Curates,” the, vii. 319, 


Uadcliffe, envoy to Scotland, iii. 126. 
Rafpnan Rolls, the, ii. 177, note. 

Raid of Ruthven, Uie, v. z86 et aaq. 

Raid of Stonehive, the, vi. 25a 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, effort of Queen Aiiiic 
io save him, v. 384. 

Ralph the Cofferer, il axT^kiJlod at Ros- 


lin, 2x6. 

Romomy, Sir John, ii. 38a 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, captures Rox- 
burgh Castle, iL 325—1118 murder, ih. 

Ramsay, Allan, his works, vili. 545— 
theatre eatabushed by, 551. 

[SunBay, Allan, the iialntiu) vt^i. 537. 

Ramsay, tlie author of the hfe of Turenue, 
viii. 555. 

Ramsay, Colonel, sent to join Mackay, 
vikiiiSQ. 

Banuay^Sir John, in the Gowiie Conspir- 
aef, 2* 324— kills the Master of Ruth- 
ven, fo.— and the Earl of Gowxle, 336b 


Ramsay, one of ihe favourites of Jaiuee 
IJL, ill a8— created Lord of Bothwdl, 
and his alleged treasou. 30— bubaequent 
proofs of uiis, 3x and note— attolnted 
and forfeited, 37— plot for the seizure 
of James IV., 39- acts as spy to Henry 
VII., 47 et 869.— favour of James IV. to 
him, 49. 

liana Id Otg^, seizure of Dunivaig Castle 
l>y ' 45^ 

Randolph, nephew of Bruuc, at Bannook- 
bum, ii. 365, 373— invades England, 
281 — und ag^, 290— Ills mission to the 
Papal Court, 394 et eeg.— treaty with 
France, 296— again invades England, 
298- his regency, 31a 

Randolph, English ambassador to Mary, 
IV. 45— sketch of the queen, 57— notice 
of Uhatolar, 87 — reports regarding 
Miiiy, xoo— oil the itroposed mamago 
lo Leicester,, 102— his account of Boih- 
w ell’s trial, zzo— urges intervention, 
X14 — account of his trealmont, zx6— 
di'dines to recognise Damley, 134— on 
Mary's supposed accession to the Ca- 
tliolic league, 135— cogi^out of the in- 
tentied inunlur of liizzio, 143— his ac- 
count of it, 144, X5X, note— on tlie 
esirangeineut of the oucen from Dam- 
icy, 159 — conversation with Queen 
Ehzaheth, 303 — charges Mary with 
comjiliciiyinher brother’s murder, v. 19 
and note— attempt to medUiie between 
the ])itrii6s, 7X— Melvillffs opinion of 
him, 73— sent to Bcoiland on behalf of 
Morton, iBi— his icception and roturo, 
ib. 

Ralisbou, the Scots monastery at, i. aos, 
407. 

Rattray, Bishop, viii. 435. 

Raulet, emissaiy of Queei. Mary, iv. 96, 
112. 

Rawlinson, Thi^s., invention of the phlla- 
beg by, Vi 11. 535. 

Ray, Alexandci, v. 339. 

Reader, oitlce of, in the Scots Church, Iv. 
344- 

UiHuids of the Kirk, the missing, pro- 
duced at the Assembly of 1638, vl. 337 
—tlieir after-fate, ib., note. 

Rederech, King of Strathclyde, L 238, 379. 

Redeswire, the Raid of the, iv. Z53— ne- 
gotiatious with England regarding it, 

Kecs% ' Essay on the Welsh 8aints,t L 
x8o, note. 

Beeves, Dr, account of St Maelrubha by, 
i. 262, note— on the Culdees, 394, 39^ 
415, notes. 

Reformation, the, drcmnstances which 
regulated it in Scotland, ilL 298— the 
previous state of the Church, 307 at ssg. 
—its silent prcgrcss, 338— ita formal 
establishment, aSx 

Rcfomied Fnabyterian Church, thi^ vBL 

241, 
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RenJia, their alleged iremoval by Edward 
L, ii 17Z— how saved dunng the Pio- 
teetente, vU. 143. 

Regalities'’ in SooQoiid, the. viiL 5x6 
buxjAs of, IL 85. 

Regensburg, the Scots monastery at. i. 
309 , 407 > 

Regents of the universities, ill. 406. 

Rraiam Majestatcm, the, its hibtory, &c., 
in 58 et seg.— revision of it, 400 

Registration, system of, Ciumwell’s at- 
tempt to introduce, viL 62. 

Regnar Lodliroc, i. 322. 

Rmd. Adam, of Barskimming, iii. 43, 
note. 

Roid, Bishop of Orkney, his death m 
France, iiL 291. 

Reid, Me^or, siUTcnder of tlie Bass to, 
vil. 417. 

" Relc^tion," tlie French system of, v. 
2x4. 

Relief eshurdi, the, its formation, viiL 

R^ig^on, ancient remains supposed to be 
connected vritli, 1. 132— tlie early, of 
Scotland, 909. 

Religious houses destroyed by Ilertfoi-d, 
Hi. 247. 

Remonstrants, party called, vii. 38-*'* 
Uioir views, Ac,, after the Restoration, 
126. 

Renwidr, execution of, vii. 278. 

Representatives, number ol, for Scot- 
land, as arranged by the Union, viii. 
128. 

Rescissonr Act of 1661, the, vii. 143. 

Rcseby. John, martyrdom nl, 11. 386 

Resolutioners, party called, vii. 35, 65 et 
$eq. 

Revenue, collecting, under Cromwell, viL 
58. 

Revival, acoount of a, v. 300— the Cam- 
biulang, viii. 4x3. 

Revocation of Edict of Nantes, its effect, 
vii. 968. 

Revolution of 1688, settlement of the 
English crown on William and Mary, 
vlL 284— formal dethronomont of James 
VIL by the Scots Convention, 385 et 


Richard of Hexham, the Chtonlble of 
ill 4x3. 

Richelieu, negotiations of the Covenant- 
ers with, VI. 288, 389, note. 

Riddell, John, his questions about the 
legitimacy of the house of Stewart, IL 


346, note. 

“ Riding " of tlie Parliament, 1703, viii 84 
etaeg. 

Itievaulx Chronicle, Uie, iil 4x2 
l^iggf William, the case of, vi 58. 

Ripon, the Scots commlsslonurs at, vi. 
309— the couferences and treaty, 3x0 et 
aeg. 

Risliaiigor’s Chronicle, il 155, <iioto, iii. 
412. 

Rizzio, David, his first appearance, iv. 
XII— Queen Mary’s conildenceSn him, 
ib.— forwards thn marriage wg.h Dam- 
ley, 113— coDsjuracy against him, 140 
—the band for his murder, 141— its 
execution, 145 et leg.— not slain in tlie 
queen’s presence, 151, note— his le- 
luterment iu Holyrood, X58 
Rizzio, Joseph, succeeds his bibthOT, iv. 
X58— denounced as one of Damley’s 
murderers, 196— Ibaves the country, 
199— the queen’s “State” signed by 
him, 266. e* 

Roods, Roman, I 75— early, 11 109— 
Highland, constructed by General 
Wade, viii 369 et aeq. 

Robert I., see Bruce. 

Robert I [., adjustment of the succession, 
ii- 345— bis sovereignty not acknew- 
ledged by England, 348— league wnli 
B'nuce, lb.— truce with England, 349 
-hostilities on the Borders, ib.— in- 
vasion of England, 356 et ssg. — his 
death, 369 — tlie question as to the 
legitimacy of his children by Blizsbetb 
Mure, 345 et aeq. 

Robert HI., his accession, il. 309 -the 
clan-ilght at Perth, ib. -his oliaraoter, 
and state of the country, 372— hostili- 
lies with England, 375 «t seq. —his 
death, 384. 

Robert, Conimeiidator of Holyrood, iv 
313. 

liobert, Duke of Normandy, I 377. 
Robert, Karl of Northumbwlano, i. 380L 
Robert of Gloucester, I 43a 
Robert, Prince, son of James VI., v. 

Robert, Prior of Scone, I 423. 

Robert. Steward of Scothma, 11 393— at 
Neville's Cross, 398— ^dissatisnictloii 
with the second manisge of David ]j^., 
338— hir acoesslon ss Robert IL, 
Robertson, his “Seholastic Offices m&e 
Scottish Ohoreh,” I 399, note, 
Robertson, on the name Plots, L 900, 
note. ffi 

Robertson of Btrowsa, oonneqM with 
the QaeensbeRy Plot, vitl qsw tfxSi 
S85— the woiks of, 347. 


am. — aoeeptanoe of the crown by 
Vmliam IIL, 99^it8 different char- 
aeter in England and in Scotland, 
30Q— eedesiBstical settlement of the, 


Reynolds, Bishop, at the Hampton Court 
eonHannoe, v. 427, 428. 

Biehoid Ooenr-de-Lion renounces the 
feudal superiority, il 3, > 

Riduunl IL Invades Scotland, 11 353— 
his diffioultles, and invasion bv the 
Soots, 357 et aeq. -r supposlliuous, 

111., his aeo^sipn, I 09. 
Richard of Ciienesster, the Itinersiy of, 
L 14, 60, 61, note. 
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RoberUon, the emociate of Wileon, vliL 


350— his eecsape, 36a 
Room Hood, oxim, ' 


r w I of EnS^sli 
legends regardizi& iL 75— riot at pa- 
geant of, Iv. 37. 

Rob Roy, 1 q 17x5, viii. 273, 281 — expe- 
dition against olm, 283 et seq, — at 
Sheriffinuir, 310— the career of. 526. 

Bxm of Hoyeden, 1. 447, ituto--his 
Chronicle, ilL 41s. 

Rogers, a favourite of James lIL, Hi ^4 
—executed, 37. 

Rolf the Ganmr, L 328. 

RoUo, Lord, in 1715, viii. 259. 

Rollo, ^ William. vL 366. 

Roman Church, the early Irish Church 
independent of it. i. 241— disputes be- 
twegn it and the Columbites, 267 et seq. 
— on^lsation, &c., of the monastic 
orden by it, 391 et aeq —early relations 
of that of Scotland to ir, 305 et eeq.— 
the Culdees independent of ft, 397— it » 
struggles against secularisiug Churcit 
property, 400— devotion of Queen Muiy 
to it, iv. 4X2 — in Scotland after 1715, 
viii. 3? 8 eq. 

Roman conquest, its influence with re- 
gard to the XoTsemen, i. 30a 

Roman domination in Scotland, remains 
of It, i. %8 et seq. 

Roman Empire, as revived by Charle- 
magne, i. 359 — connection of the vital- 
ity of the Papal ChureJi with it, vi. 2. 

Roman law, comparison between it and 
the old Scots laws, ii. 71. 

Aoman remains, glass vessels, L 57— 
cooking utensils, ib. — brooches and 
rings, 58— coins, ib.— geography, 60 et 
seq. 

Roman shield, the, L 121. 

Roman wall, the, i. 21 ei seq. 

Roman writers, scantiness of their notices 
as to the Piets, 8cc., 1 192 — use mode 
oftiiese, 193. 

Romanised Britons, their character, i. 
43— attempt to trace their history, 168 
si aeq . — meagreness of materials, 179 — 
their history after the witlidrawal of 
the imperial troops, 179 et seg.— actinu 
of the Saxon conquests on them, z8x 
etseg. 

Romanism, declaration of tlie Test Act 
araJns^ viL 342— approaches of James 
to restoration of, s68. 

Romanists, reaction among them on 
Queen Mar/s mairiag^ Iv, zx4-4heir 
position u&der James vI. , vL a— causes 
their continued vitality, 3— their de- 
votional books^ 4— new styte of these, 
and their anthon, 5 ^ seg^new con- 
trovexeiaUsts, 8— the case of Ogilvie 
the Jesuit^ and his execution, oetseq.— 
amnumuni^tton of Hnntiy, sc., 13 et 
ssfiT-Htppeal of James VII. on their oe- 
hfk^iiL 3^— Idll in their flavour ro- 
ioiAlasds. 


Romans, the^ thslr tolerance toward other 
idolatries, 1. si6— Christianity Intro- 
duced by them, 334. 

Rome, the invasion of Great Britain by, 
i. z et eeg.^her system of organisetioii, 

354— change whloh ensued on her flail, 

355- ~supposed pilgrimage of Macbeth 
346— the municipalities, if. 84 et 

seq. 

Romtilus, traditional Bishop of the Ules, 

Ros.'^ltobert de^ if. 197, note. 

Rose^ Alexander, Biwop of Edinbuigfa, 
viii. 4x9. 

Rose, Hugh, defence of Kilravoch in 1715 
by, viii. 312. 

Rosenberg, Peter van, iii. 160 and note. 

Roslin, the battle of, il. 217. 

Ross. Alexander, vi. 335, vii. 8a 

Ross, Eupheniia, queen of Robert II., ii. 
345- 

Boss, the Bishop of (under James VI.), 
his difficulties, v. 454. 

Ross, the T^rl of, bond lietweun him and 
Douglas, u. 432, 436— invtidcs the west, 
439 

Ross, tho Earl of, liroUier of James IV., 
111. 48. 

Ross, Lord, Joins Queen Mary after her 
escape, iv. 367, 377, note. 

Ross, JiOrd, Hackston examined before, 
vii. 238— implicated in the Montgomery 
Plot, 344— retires to Euglaud, 345— 
examination by Queen Maiy, 346— bis 
afLcr-lifo, 351. 

Russ, biBlio]>no of, ! 443 

Ross, the oarldom of, oiHimed by Donald 
of the Isles, it 392— forfeited to the 
Crown, lit X4. 

Ross, si rciigth of the Covenautcia in, vt 
205. 

Rossythe, the Lain! of, iv. 737. 

BothbuTy, junction of the ticots and 
English rebels in 17x5 at, viii. 295. 

Rotlies, Lrml, his death, lit 291. 

Botlies, Lord, joins the combination 
against the queen, iv. 133— joins her 
aner her escape, 367, 377, note. 

Rotlies, Lord, his connection with the 
Supplication of X633, ^ 94 — 
male of Huntly's power, 3X5-^ue of 
the commissioners to treat for peace, 
367 — a )>arty to the dealings with 
Prance, 388— succeeds Middletou, vii. 
x68— created a duke, X79— aids hfon- 
mouth's marriage, xSs— a witnen''on 
Mitchell's trial, 203, 303. 

Rothes, the Earl of, vUl 100— a lender 
of the Squadxone, zzz. 

Rothesay, the Duke ot H. 37S*^eii- 
pointed lieutenant of tlie kingdom, 
374— defence of Edinbuxgh sgalnit the 
En^di. 377-*man1isd to the dau^tei 

ofurai^, ib.— Ida death, * 

I cooneiMertth it, sSa. 
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Rough Castle, Roman fort at, i. 34, 35. 

Bound towers of Ireland, the, li. xoa et 

Frands, his Psalter, vl. 400. 

Bow, John, sermon before Parliament, 

V. 39— on the trial of Balmerlnodi, Ti. 
9 ®* 

Bowl, John, a priest, lii. 322. 

Roxburgh, one of the Four RiiiigliB, fi. 
90— its (lisappearance, 94— Casilo, sur- 
rendered to Cio English, L 448— its 
ruins, IL xgx— taken by Bruce, 256— 
recaptured by the Scots, 325~rotukcn 
by the English, 330— town, taken by 
the Scots, 386— Castle, siege of, 434— 
death of James II. before, 435— its 
capture and destruction, ih— Abbey, 
destroyed by Hertford, iiL 248. 

Roxbur^, the Earl of, daring tlio Lit- 
urgy tumults, vi. 153— a member of 
the Privy Council, 177. 

Roxburgh, the Earl of, viiL xoo— a leader 
of Ui(‘ Squadrone, itx, 346. 

Roy, uuueral, on the batUe of the Mons 
Grampius, 1 . 13— on the wall of Anto- 
nine, 34—00 the Roman camps, 70, 73 
-^his acconiii of the Catcrtliun, 84. 

Roy Stewart, Colonel, in 1745, viii. 476 — 
at Culloden, 40a 

Royal Bank of Scotland, the, viii. 5x4. . w 

Royal Burghs, the, ii. 84— tlio Conven- 
tion of, 91. 

Royal Guard, efforts to ostablish, v. 284. 

Royal iirerogativo, measures of Parlia- 
ments to check It, ii. 341. 

Royal progresses, Ihoir origin, Ac., in 
England, v. 361. 

Rudoiman the grammarian, viii. 553. 

Rudolphi, Leslie's intrigue witli, v. 103 
ef 

Rule, Rev. Gilbert., in the Assembly of 
i6qo, viL 438— the works of, 466. 

RuUion Green, battle of, vil. 172 et seg. 

Runic inscriptions on standing stones, i. 
X40, note— the literature connected with 
them, 140. 

Ruiieit, rruico, v. 390— at Marstoii Moor, 
^ g6x et seg.— named Viceroy of Scot- 
land, 365. 

Russd, James, one of Shoro’s murdcrorH, 
vlL 2x4, 218— his after-life, 221. 

Russdl, Lord, killed in a Border light, 

V, 930. 

Russell, Lord Fronds, captured at the 
Raid of the Bedeswire, v, X53. 

Rwsla, power of the municipalities in, 

Rutchester, the Roman Vindobana, L 20. 
note. 

Rutheribid, Samuel, vil. 78— Gommlssion- 
ar to the Weatmlustor Aascmbly, vi. 
381— hla death, vil. 155. 

Rutheigleu, Glaagow ouca subject to, ii. 
94— taken hyBruoe, ^256— proclamation 
of Uie Covenanters at, rii 222. 

KothTen, Lord, hia In^tmotions regard- 


ing the Cathedral of Bunkdd, iii. 334, 
note— on the band against Bizzio, i v. 
14X— and on that for bringing back the 
exiled lords, 143— at the murder of 
Rizzio, X45etse9.— his conduct toward 
the queen, 147 et se?.— account of the 

S [ueen'B meeting witli the banished 
ords, X53— his charges against Bam- 
Z54— outlawed for Rizzio's murder, 

Ru^en, Lord, conference with BoweSf ■ 
V. 185— seizure of the king (the Raid of 
Ruthven), 186— manifesto, i6.— Act of 
indemnity, 188— negotiations regard- 
ing the casket letters, xoS-^yerthrow 
of hi3 jiarty, 200. See also CTowrio. 
Uuthvon, Alexander (the Master of Gow- 
rie), his sLaro in the Gowrie Cousplr- 
acy, v. 316 et seq. pass.— his d^th, 321, 
324- 

Ruihvun, Margaret, sister of the Earl of 
Gowrie, and mother of Montrose, v. 

Rutiivcu family, ihoir power and popu- 
larity, and suspicions regarding the 
Gowno Conspiracy, v. 336 R eeq. (see 
Gowrie)— resentment of James VI. 
against them, 344. ' 

HutJiveu lords, thi^ their dilHcuIties, v. 
190— renewed utteiiii>t, ond^tlicir flight, 
214. 

Ruthven Bairack, old fort a 1 , it. lox. 
Uuiliven Castle, tiuirondor of, to Claver- 
house, vii. 369. 

Riitlivons, restored to their estates, v. 

237. * 

Uutliwell, the sculptured cross at, i. 

X52. 

Rutland, tlic Earl of, lii. 152. 

Rycuut, tiir Paul, opposes tlic Darien 
Company .it Hambu^, viii. 37, 38. 
Uyehouse Plot, tlie, vii. 245. 

Rynd, W., v. 334. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, instructions to, re- 
garding meeting with James V., iil 162 
and note— ambassador to Scotland, 173 
—his character of Arran, 189— sent to 
watch the ** assured loids,^' 191— on 
the feeling against England, 193 $t $eq. 
—report regarding Arran, 194 sf seg.— 
his clTorts with tlie queen-mother, X97 
—his account of the queen, 198— bis 
diSiculties with regard to Beaton, 900 
— conference witlx Glencalrn, 20Z — 
ciforts at- a compromise, 202— treaties 
adjusted, ih. — offer regarding Queen 
Mary's housdiold, 203, note— reports 
the treaties confirmed. 906— and €ae 
union oi Arran and Beaton, iA— on the 
conduct of the ** assured lords,*’ 209— 
his oomuiunications regarding them, 
311 — his reiiort of the deliberatjpiis on 
Uie treaties, 320 et sag.- his mpopula- 
rity and danger, 993 et seg zvt. 

fuge in Taniallon, 224— recafted, 395 
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— reportB of Frotestant tumults, 350— 
the plot against Beaton communicated 
to him. 359— conversation with James 
V. on the Church, «o8--report on tlie 
Reformed riot at Perth, 353, note- 
emissary to the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, 365— his abstract of tlie casket 
letters, Iv. 364 and note— u member of 
the commission on Mary, 414— outlie 
dangers connected wiCi Mary’s case, 

' 456— visit to Leslie, v. 103— mission to 
Maiy regarding Norfolk’s plot, 107. 

Saemond, compiler of tlie TCddu, L sja, 
note. 

Saetere, 4 he Norse deity, L 333. 

Bagas, fiaemond's collertlon of the, L 
333, nota 

St Adftnnan, his life of St Culumba, 1. 
335, 3^note, 351, 355, iii. 4x1— notices 
ol the^ictish lauj^age by, L x86— his 
efforts to introduce tlie Roman observ- 
ance of Easter, &c., 373— on the liattle 
of Ma^ Rath, 292. 

St Aidan, his mission fk^m Iona to Nor- 
tlium^a. i. 269 et s&j.t 297. 

St Allmnl, the Great Roll ol, il. 121, note 
— Chronicla iJL 4x2. 

8t Andrews, mSt trace of an archbishop 
oi; i 396— final straggle between the 
Culdees^d Romanists in, 4x5, note — 
lormatiou of bisliopric, 420— dis])utcB 
regarding ib. ef seg. — the bishop, 
anointing of David Bruce by, ii. 309— 
loundatlon of university, 394, in. 403 
—made an archblabopnc, x6 — fate, 
%c., of the first archbishop, x 7— strug- 
gle for see, 90— the castle held by Bea- 
con, XXX— assassinulion of Beaton in it, 
262— its capture, 264 e< seg.— its de- 
struction, 365 — ^inoiiustories, Ac., de- 
stroyed, 367— cathedral, its architec- 
ture, 420— execution of Chatelur at, iv. 
88— John Douglas, archbisliop, v. 75— 
university, Knox’s jealousy of it, 78— 
Uio archbishop taken prisoner at No- 
li lie’s I'lOBs, ii. 339— arcli bishop of, 
Laud’s dictation to, vi. xoo. 

St Buldred, the lo^iid of, iil 330. 

'tt Bartholomew, the Massacre of, planned 
at Bayonne, iv. 134— its effects, v. 90, 
109 s( seg.— its effect on the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, 93, 148— and on tlic 
queen’s party, 94. 

St Bridget^ influence of, i. 343. 

St Columba, notices of the Piets in con- 
nection with, L x86— notices of Magi in 
lives of; 3x8 seg. — his visit to St 
Kentigern, 33c— his life and work, 246 
'et ssg."SSonstinition and ^yipunent of 
the Church, 250— story of Black Aidan, 
sex— his independence of Rome, 352— 
lus vielt to It^ 3531 note— monastic life 
nn#r him, successors, 35s— 

Adanumn's lafo of him, fo.— his reucs 
lAovra flrom Iona, aTf^hls mission 
to Kiig Brid, 381- Aulun anointed by, 


888-*-«ttompt8 to derive the Culdees 


393, ^mx and notes— tlie position 
of bishops in Ills Cliurch, 403— monas 
tery dedicated to him, 435. 

St Connao, L 359, s6a 
St Ctttlibert, 1 . 375. 

St Donnan, marl.imoiu of, i. 358. 

St Egbert, i. 375. 

St Fiiidclian, i. 251. 

St Fiimian, 1. 347, 370. 

St Gall. Die Scots monastcii' at, i. t6i et 
srg., 407. 

S’ George^ the Chevalier, his liirtli, 
viL sSs. See l^rotondcr. 
ht Germain, i. x8x. 

St Giles, Krhnburgh, iii. 433, note. 

St Juromr, iioUces of theefootsby, i. 204 
Si.lohn orBovorloy. ii. 3x3. 

St J uhu, one of the U nion commissioners, 
1654, 5*- 

St Konuechan, i. 250. 

StKcnIigum, or St Mungo, i. 318, 335, 
253i 379* 

SI iuldii, imprisonment of Tjod^ Grange 
in, viii. 394. 

»Sl Lolaii, li^ciid of. ill 339. 

St Lupus, i. 18 x. 

.->l Muchars, Aboidcuu, despoiled, iv. 354 
StMaeJmbins or Maclrubha, i. 26201 seg , 

flt^A?iirgarot, see Margoi'ct. 

St Muriius m the Fields, tlie church ol, 
viii. 542. 

St Mungo, SCO St Kciitigorn. 

St Nathalaii and Nectau, legend of, iii. 
330 - 

SI Niniau, Bede’s ai < > nt of, i. 42, 236— 
the ehuroli of, 68. 

St Oran's Chapel at Iona, i. 248. 
iSt PalladiuB, 1. 239 el eeti 
SI Patrick, his liistory, i. 68, 404— a 
native of Scotland, 3,^4 — hislinj^M 
cnnbocratcd by, 252 —abstraction of 
relics by, 408, note 
St llcgulus, the tower of, 11. 104. 

St liunati, L 370. 

St Serf, i. 335, 240— monastery of, iv. 

Si Temon, 1. 240. 

St Thomos-a-Bockot, the Abbey of Ar- 
broatli dedicated to, 11. o. 

St Wilfrid, L 371 . 

Saints, the early British, 1 . 179— the oar 
lior .'Uid later lives, 265 el seg.— legends 
of tlie, in the Abci'decn Brcviaiy, hi. 

&un?B’ days, Uie, in Laud’s Semco-boolc, 
vL X42. 

Salique law, the, i. 439. 

Salisbury, the Earl of, i. 334. 

Salisbury, Lord, chot]^ against him, v 

SaS&niy, conunission at, IL 47. 
Sollowey, Major, viu 53. 

Baltmakers, aerfdom of the, vli: 3aob 
Baltoun, TiOrd, viH. 109. 

* Soinsou’s Itiddh}/ vu. 274, liouk 
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BmieiiiaaianB or GlasBiten, the, viiL 4x7. 

SBOdilandB, Sir James, v. eSa. 

Bendtlanda of Callander, slau^tered by 
Douglas, il. 493. 

** Sang SehaleB.''^fhe early, !▼. 353. 

Sanquhar, Lord, Iv. 377, note. 

Sanquhar, flight of Mary to, iv. 375— De- 
claration, league entered into by the 
signers of It, vll. 334, 336. 

Banquhariana, see Gameroniana. 

Saxdioa, Council of, L 49. 

Serum Breviaiy, the, vi. 4. 

Bauohie Bum, the battle of, iu. 33. 

Seville, Sir George, v. 960. 

Itoville, Lord, document forged by him, 
vl. a^etaeq. 

Sawa, ancient flint, I. iz6. 

Saxe, Marshal, force for invading Britain 
under, viU. 43X. 

Saxon Chronicle, the, on the Norman 
castles and cruelties, i. 432— on the 
forest laws, 433. 

Sazma, mentioned by Ammianu'i, i. 45, 
46 — their establishment in BritaLi, 
i8z— part of Scotland held by them, 
97 &--strQggles between them and the 
Eicta, 381— their condition, 432. 

Soalacronica, the, ill. 4x2. 

Scandinavia and the Bculptnrod stone^ 

Scan^lnaviaa mythology, its introduc- 
tion into Scotland, 1. 222 et aeg.— at- 
tempts to derive it from Eastern sour- 
ces, 931. 

Soandinavians, attempts to connect the 
Dmidical etonoti with tlie, i. 137 et 
•eq. 

Boblem, Frofeesor, his work on Both- 
well'a residence in Denmark, iv. 472, 
note. 

Btflilvaa, Archbishop of St Andrews, iii. 

BcS^ais, Scots, abroad, ill. 408— tlie 
early, 409. 

Schools, early establishment of, iii 399. 

Soienoe in Scotland from the Reforma- 
tion, vli 97. 

Soolocha, the, among the Culdeea, 1 . 
399 * 

Soon& coronation of Malcolm Ganraore 
at,L 350— of Alexander III., ii. 21 — 
its early importance, 52— assembly of 
nobles, &o., at, 81— c4>ronRUon of Bo- 
llol at, 156— removal of the Stone of 
Destiny from, 172 — coronation of 
Brace, 941— of David Brace, 309— of 
Robert II., 343— of James 1 ., 397— of 
Charles II., viL 33. 

gradual changes in use of the name, 

Beotia, originally refers to Irelan^i sox. 

Sootlchiomcon, the, itsyaeconnt ofBnioe*B 
appeaianoe before^ward, ii 133, note 
-ite anthorehip, fta, iii. 414. 

Sooto-lilih, the, mthe weet, i 378. 

Sooto-Irish Church, the early disimtes 


between it and the Roman, i 067 el 
wg.— Dr Bbrard's pioture of it, 4041 
note. 

Scoto-Irish religious houses on the Con- 
tinent, the, i 407. 

Soots, the, first noticed, L 45, 304— their 
ori^ 30 Z et 860.— the name, 903— thei^r 
first settlements, 305— their kingdom, 
386— union with the Piets, 394— -tlie 
Lowland, their character, ii. 

' —honours accorded in Fiance, Hi 87— 
their inexperience in attacking fortres- 
ses, V. X32— in England under James 
VI., 396 et aeq . — ^proclamation a^nst 
them, 400— numbers in tlie siermce of 
Qnstavus, vi 3x8. 

Scots Acts, the, il. 96, note, ill. 09— tain 
pering wltli tliem, ii. sy, notfe 

Scots auxiluries, thi*, in Franqs. ii 398. 

Scots cathodrrfls, &&, the, i 4x8. 

Scots Church, superiority over it claimed 
by the English, ii. 3, et aeq. 

Scots Guard, the, iu France, it. 398, iv. 
23— during the Massacre of St Baztlio- 
lomcw, V. 9x. « 

Scots lan^ge, tlie old, iii. 491 et aaq.-~ 
it<i development, viik 543 et aeq. 

Scots monastery at Kegensbmg, the, 
i 202, 407. V * 

ScotH Water, the Forth so called, ii. 51. 

Scott of Bnccleuch, iii 138. 

Scott, Sir W., his account of tJic revels 
at Kenilwortli, v. 364. 

Scotts, tlir, rise of their power, iii 146. 

ScongEill, Bishop, vii 466. f 

Scrirngenr, Alexander de, governor of 
Dundee, ii. 197. 

Scrogie, Alexonrlor, vi. 234. 

Scrope, Lord, his dilDciuties regarding 
Mbit, iv. 381— she is removed to- his 
castle at Bolton, '393— invade!: Scot- 
land, V. 9 ^ 

Sculiitnre, Roman, in Scotland, i 51-- 
wantof, before the Reformation, iii 436 

Sculptured stones, the, i 140 ef aeq. 

Seafleld, Lord, Commissioner iu 1698, 
viii 58— his difficulties, 59— becomes 
Lord Chancellor in 1702, 79— alleged 
saying of, on signing the Artlcloe of 
Union, 177, note. 

Scaforth, Ijord, vi 370— measures against. 
Z714, viii 252— in 1715. 259— wounded at 
Glenshicl, but escapes, 342— forfeited, 
348* 

Secession, the Firsts from the Kirk, viii 
402 et 860.— works on It, 403, note.— 
constitution into a Churoii, 408— the 
Eztra-Judldal testimony, (fi.— the Ji^i- 
cial, 4^9 — final severance from we 
Kirk, 4ZZ — accessions after the Aet 
regarding the Porteons Moli 4x9— their 
reception of Whitfield, 4 x3--WUPo 1>* 
tionofthe '*Cambuslangwari9~4X4— 

Second Book of Diecipiine, tlm^^ 909 
et 8eq.— it rejected by Parliament* 004. 
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Sf)coi«l Confefcslon, the. v. ao6. 

Secret or Privy Council, see Privy. 
Secretary of State for Scotland, oflloe abo- 
llalied, vlil. 347. 

Sectaiies, declarations of the Assembly 
against, vl. 351. 

Beonrl^ of the kingdom,” the Act for, 
1703, vul. 9a— again passed 1704, 90- 
debate on it in the Englisli Parua- 
ment, xoi. 

Security, the Act ot for tlie Church, 
Viii. 165 et Kq. 

Security Act, the English Church, viii. 


xox* 

Sedgemenr, the battle of, vii. 359. 

Beganiua, Abbot of Iona, L 368. 

Segrav& John de, ii. 217, ai8. 

Selaen,^a member of the Westminster 
Asaemhly, vi. 389. 

Selkirk, Lord, Boots Secretory of State 
in 173 j, viii. 347. 

Semple, Lord, oue of the Poformed 
leaders, iil. 352— ot Langside, iv. 372. 

Semple, Lord, a 8U8])Pctrd Popish agent 
of JaiiMS VI. 's, V. 287, note. 

Semple, Colonel, v. 287, note. 

Sennachies, the^igliland, vi. 2. 

Serldom, existefl^ of, in Scotland, viiL 

520i % 

Serfs, theft position under the feudal 
system, i 356— ancient laws i-egarding, 
ii. 73. 

Serpent- worship, attempts to connect 
the stone circles with, 1. 138 

Sm;vants, hired, IL 92, not<‘. 

£#nrice-hook, absence of, under Charles 


II . vll X96. See under Laud. 

Session, Court of, suporsedoU, viL 51. 

Seton, liOrd, iii. 200— joins tlie queen 
after her marriage; iv. 125— aids her 
flight to Dunbar, 153— entertains her 
tfter Damle/s municr, 198— receives 
her on her escape, 367-^igns the band 
for her, 377, not a 

Seton, Alexander, ancestor of the Gor- 
dons, it. 426. 

Baton, Alexander, one of the Octavians, 


Baton. Ghristopher and Alexander, exe- 
cution of, iL 345 - 

Baton of Pitmeddon, his speech inihvour 
of the Union, viiL xw. 

Seton Castle, the Jacobites at 17x5, viii 
289— occupied by the Royalists, 29a 

Seton Palace, Queen Mary at, iv. 198. 

Seton - Gordons, their progress under 
James IV., iii. 59. 

**^ven eari^” ih^ ii 46, note. 

SeveruB, his Scots cam^gns, L 38 et seq. 
—his death, 40— his connection wltli 

BimuS^ri ^’Nol^nmberland^ i 346. 

Shaftoi, John, shot after 1715, viii 331. 

ShakaBFiexB'fl Macbeth, i 343, note. 

James, his flrst appearance, vii 
65 — fle instructions as agent of the 


Presbyteriane, 109 — his coirespon 
dence, Ch. ft fto'—negotlatiooB, z3x> 
made archbishop and primaic, 134— his 
traaohety, ih.— letters to his braOuen, 
136— daiOT of his task. X37— nutber 
extracts nom letters, lb. — Bumef s 
sketch of him, 140— the lestaratton of 
Episcopacy, 145— ordained, X4S— hla 
character and pxoceediogs, xor^hatred 
of him, lA—atteRipt ou his nfa, X99— 
arrest of Mitchell, aox— a witness 00 
Die trial, aoa— his murder, 267 et seq.— 
the numitivcfl of it, 3x6 et seg. 

•Sharp, Sir William, brother of the pri- 
inat^ vii aox. 

Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick, ii 239, 
note. 

Shaipe. Captain, the buccaneer, viii. 45, 
46, note. 

Shaw, governor of Stirling Castle, il. 33. 

Shawfieid Mob, the, viii. 354 et eeg. 

Shoflleld Castle, Queen Mary at, v. 348. 

Sheridan, Sir Thomas, viii. 434. 

Sheriffinuir, tlie battle of, viiL 316 et leg. 

Sheriffs or shlre-graffs, ii. 53. 

Shetland isles, subdued by the Norse- 
men, 1. 305, 3x9— acquired by Scotland, 
iii Q. ' 

Shields's * True and Faithful Relation,* 
&(*., vii. 375, note— his own sufferings, 
Ac.. 376— hiB account of tlie prisoners 
at Dunnottar, 277— his after-life, 279— 
chaplain to the Gamoronian regimens 
326— bis motives and views on enter- 
ing the Establishment, 433— at Darien, 
viiL 56. 

Sliieldn, bronze, i. i o 

Shipbuilding under James IV., iii. 66 ef 
seq. 

Sliipping under Cromwell, viL 57 et seq. 

Ships of the Norsemen, the, L 306 ef 
seq. 

Shires or sheriffdoms, il. 

Short, John, betrayal of Vvallaco by, IL 
236, note. 

** Short Parliament,” tho, vi. 293, 294. 

Shrewsbury, Lord, Joined to the Council 
on the casket letters, iv. 445— Qosen 
Mary's keeper, v. 247. 348. 

Shrewsbury, the Countess of, V. 347. 

Shrewsbury, battle of, iL 38a. 

Sibhald, Colonel, vL 366— Jbhn, 235— Sir 
Robert, viL a8x. 

Slbbald, Sir Robert, viii. 553- 

Sibilla, wife of Alexander X., i. 4x9. 

Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, 1 . 330, 331. 

Sigyu, the Norse legend of, L 226. 

Silbury HilL the stone circle at, 1 . 136. 

Silures, Tacitus ou the, i. x^ 

Silver, ancient ornaments of; 1 . laa. 

Siroancas Stite papers, the, UL 56, 
note. 

Simeon of Dorhsm, the Chronicle of, liL 
4x2. 

Simnel, the pretended Btaluud Hi, Uf 

4t 
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yiiii]tiiou, Sir James, his work on the 
sculpturod stones, L 167, note. 

Simpson, Robert, viL xsj. 

Simron, Andrew, iiL |oz. 

Slmson the mathematlciazi, vlll. 553 
Blmson, John, the charges of hercay 
against liiin, viii. 399 el eeo. 

Sinclair, Olav, Fond of Zetland, visited 
by Bothwell, Iv. 464, note. 

Sinclair, Oliver, his defeat at Solway 
Moss, iii. iSv^cnsed of lying in wait 
for the Englisli ambassador, 225. 
Sinclair, Lora, one of the queen’s iiarty, 
iv. 377, note. 

Sinclair, the Master of, capture of a vessel 
at Burntisland by, viii. 279— at BheniT- 
niidr, 3x4, 315, 319— sketch of Bread' 
aJbane by him, 3x4, note— >hls account 
of the battle, 3x8, note. 

Sindalrs, Karls of Orkney, iii ii. 

Sir Trlstrem and Sir Lancelot, autlior*- 
ship of, i. Z72, iii 409. 

Sitones, Pinkerton on the, i. 187. 

SllSric, King of Nortliuiribria, i. 333, 3 h 
S kail Bay, silver ornaments found at, i. 
124. 

Skene, John, one of tlie Octavlans, v. 

299— W. F., i. 172, 178, notes. 
Slaughter, pecuniary compensation fqr, 

U. 63— retention of this system, 65.. ^ 
Slaverj^j Fletcher of Saltoun's advocacy 

of, viii. 6— views of it prevalent in his 
time, 7. 

Sletser, Captain, Uie work of, nil. 539. 
Smith, Mis .\une. vii 358, note. 

Smollett of Bonhill, one of the commis- 
sioners for the Union, viii zz?. 
Smiira^ng, prevalence of, in Scotland, 
vilL 35^meeuiuru8 against it, 359. 
Society men, see Cameronians. 

" Society of Improvers in Agriculture," 
the, viii, 51 1. 

Sodor and Man, bishopric of, ii 29, note 
Solemn League and Covenant, the, vi. 

Bolm^us the gitographer, use of the name 
Galedonia by, 1. x8, note. 

Solway Moss, the affair of, iii. 183. 
Somerled of Axgyle. i 443, 11. 29— liis 
alleged descendants, 3a 
Somerset, the Duke ot marriage of James 
1. to hia daughter, ii 397. 

Somerset, Die Protector, his Invasion of 
Scotland, iii 269— the battle of Pinkie, 
97o€tseq. 

Somerset, Thomas, v. 358. 

Somerset, earldom of, conferred on Ker, 

V. 398. 

SommurviUe, Lord, one of the **a88uix'd 
lords," ilL xpo—Joins Queen Mary after 
her escape, Ir. 367. 377. note. 
Song^music of Scotlsnd, the, vlL 94 tt 

ssg. 

” SonnetSt" the, of the casket documents, 
iv. a6x. 

Sophia, the Electress, v. 3ga 


Boriiers, Act regarding, li. 43X. 

Soulis, Nicolas de, a claimant of the 
Scots crown, li xa4— his grounds, xtC. 

Soulis, John de, one of the guardians, li 
202— capitulates, 224— conspiracy of; 
against Bruce, 307. 

Boutli, tlie InsnxT^on of Z7X5 in tlg&, 
viii. 200 et sen. 

SouthesK, Lord, a leader in the rising of 
1715, viii. 257, 258, 263— forfeited, 348^.. 

** Sow," the, a military engine, ii oSa ** 

Spain, death of Douglaa in, ii 308— dela- 
tions vrith Scotland in the time of 
James IV., iii. 51 et see.— her position, 
S3 et see.— aUlance wi^ Esgiand and 
Scotland, 56— position toward France 
and Scotland, 370 et aeq. — possibili- 
ties hod Queen Mary escapOi. ti), iv. 
379— feeling on the murdw of Mur- 
ray, V. 18-^er claims on Darien, viii. 
45— seizure of one of tlie Darien colon- 
ists and his crew by, 47— war dcclaxed 
between them, 48 — appeal against them 
to the British Government, lb. — the 
intrigues regarding the gu(^.e8Bion, 40 
—hostile preparations against the col- 
onists, 56 — tlielr /^iuilation, 57 — 
threatened invasion^, Z7t9, 340. 

Spalding, aeeount/'f ceremonies, Ac., at 
the coToiniiion of Charled*!,, pz et 
seq.— Character of nunUy, 2x3— his ac- 
count of Leslie, 220, note— of Mon- 
trose’s entry into Aberdeen, 237--and 
of the seizure of Huntly, 341— of the 
blue ribbon of the Covenanters, 24^. 
note, • 4 

Spang, W. , his work again.st Laud's Ser- 
vice-book, vL Z43, note. 

Spauiaixis, their colonies and restrictive 
system, vin 41. 

Spanish Arin.td.i, the, v. 264. 

Spanish blanks, 11u>, \. 291. 

Spear-heads, flint, i. 717— bronze, zao. 

Spence, John, denounced as one of Darn- 
ley's muiderers, iv, 196 — appears at 
Bothwell's trial. 2x0. 

Spence of Wormiston, killed, v. 4a 

Speneo, tortured, vli. 246 

Spey, ancient bridge over tlie, ii, 1 10. 

Spottlswood, Archbishop, his wiftings, 
vii. 80— his account of Bizzlo's mur- 
der, iv. 152, note— Church discipline 
exercised toward, 320 — on the Oow- 
rie Conspiracy, v. 333 et aeq.— his pecu- 
niuiy difllculties, 446— examination of 
Ogilvio, vl. zx— made Chancellor, op- 
letter of Charles I. to, 273— rebuilding 
of Dairsie Church, vii loa. . 

Spottlswood, Sir R, excejited flrom^'in- 
dem^fcy, vl 239— his execution, 403. 

Sprot, George, His disclosures regitiding 
the Oowrie Conspiracy, trial and exe- 
cution, V. 4^16 etwq. # 

Sprott, G. w., his introduction to the 
Book of Common Order, iv,^duote 

Spynie, Lord, ill 451. ^ 
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^ Sonadrone Volanto.** the party called. 
▼uL XXX— aupport the Union, 153— in 

Lord President, his charac- 
ter, vlL 303 et his prevlona rarof*!, 
MS— attempt ofParllament to displace 
him, 336— 6trug|de between the Parltn 
ment and the i^wn regarding him, 
^38— appointed Lord President 3,49- 
his attempts at Judioial reform, 340, 
34X — on the aversion in Scotland to 
the English service, vill. 319. note. 

Stair, Lord, remonstrates against the in- 
tended descent from France, vili 378 
— conuipls the removal of the Pretender 
from France, 34a. 

Standard, battle of the, 1 . 438 el tcq. 

Staadiilg armx , nttempt of Mat 7 of T^r- 
raJne to form one, iii. 287— creation of, 
vii. 1^. 

Stanley, Dean, on vestiges of early Chris- 
tianity in Scotland, i. 154. 

•• atannin* Staucs," or Standing Stones, 
i. Z35 — ^remains found near them, 143. 

** State,” the qneen's, iv. 256, 265. 

State pa^brs, the, carried off by Edward 
136. 

‘ Statuta OenersPh * of Uie Scots Cliurch, 
tlie, ii. 40. 

Stelnklrk, Hie Camurouians at the battle 
of, vit 326. 

Stenness, the stone circle at, i. 133- 

Stephen, King, 1 . 430— treaty with David 
of Scotland, 435— war and invasion of 
England, 436 el seq. — battle of the 
IttaTKlard, 439 ef <09.— treaty, 440. 

Stephen, I^fesBor Qeorge, his **Old 
Runic Momuments,” L X03, 140, 750, 
15 Z) X53i 

Stevenson, R., the engineer, anecdote of, 
L 384, note. 

Btowaids or Stewarts, the, il. 344. 

Stewart, Alexander, Earl of Mar, ii. 390 
H seq. 

Stewoit, Alexander, Kirkcaldy's chal- 
lenge accepted by, v. 44— treachery to 
Kirkcaldy, zx8. 

Stewart, Arabella, her parentage, v. 5— 
her account of Court amusements, 365. 

Stewart, Dugald, on Dalgamo, viL 99*^ 

Stewart, Esm^, Duke, see Lennox. 

Stewart, £sm€. the younger, v. 334. 

Stewart, Francis, see Bothwull. 

Stewart, Horry, iii. 132— marriage to 
Queen Margaret, X37. 

Stewart, James, afterwards Bail of Mur- 
ray, see Murray. 

Stewart, James, son-in-law of Uio Regent 
Idnrray, v. 185. _ 

Stewart, Csptam James, oxeAited, vi. 
334 * 

Stewart, Sir James, vii. 369— the drafts- 
mai^f the Patronage Act of 1690, vii. 
445, note— account of the Oppoeiticn 
InijMt viiL 63, note— Jolne the Pre- 
tend^ 460. 


Stewart, Lotly Jane, iv. 63. 

Stewart, Sir Lewi^ vi. 19^ 

Stewart, Patridk, &rl of Orkney, v. 459. 
Stewart, Robert, eee Athole. 

Stewart, Walter, v. 399. 

Stewart. William, executed, v. 10, note. 
Stewart, Captain, v. 176. See Arran. 
Stewart, Colonel, v. 319 
Stewart Colonel, governor of Edinbotgh 
Caatlc in 17x5. ^ii. 373. 

Stewart, Lord Provost of Edinbuigh in 



Castle, vii. 373. 

Stewart of GrandtuUy, a subscribe! to 
Darien sclieme, viiL ao. 

SUiwart, Lord of Lorn, ft. 414. 

Stewart, Treasurer, iv. 208. 

Stewart of Ardvoirlich, vl. 24. 

Stewart’s, ‘Case of liio Wigtown Mar- 
tyrs,' vii, 355, note. 

Stewarts, question of their legitimacy 
ii* 345— uae mode of their claims by 
Ifrnnce, viii. 432. 

Stiliono. aid sent the Britons by, 1. 47. 

htillingdcot, on the histoiy of Scotland, 
iiL 4x7. 

Stirling of Kcir, imprlsoned2 vL 331. 

Stirling, the Earl of, ^{lant of Nova Si'utia 
to, vi. 62 et eeq.—h\% poems, vii. 8x, 86. 

Stirling, early mention of, IL 88-one of 
the Fonr Burghs, 90— ancient bridge 
at, zzo— Castle, surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, i. 448— the battle of, 11., z8p et eeq. 
—Castle, captnreof, by^waid 1 . asx, 
et seg.— siege of, by Edward Brace, a6t 
—Bannockburn fought to prevent its 
relief, 263 — its suneuder, 371 — re- 
raptured by the Scots, 325— the new 
buildings of, iiL 35 — removal of Queen 
Mary to, 305— architecture ot, 435— 
baptism of James Vl. at, iv. z8t- 
Queen Mary's visit to James Vl. at, 
315— measures for his removal. 336— 
his coronation at, 383 — exeention of 
Hamilton at, v. 36, 37 — Parliament 
held at, in X57X, 38— attack on it by the 
queen's party, 39-^oized by the Ruth- 
vens, 314 — In the hands of the Cove- 
nanters. vi, 257 — its importance in 
1715, vlil. 370— attempt on, in 1745, 
483* 

Stirling heads, the, iii. 436. 

Stone buildings, early rccleslaBtlcHl, i. 
348. 

Stone circles, Ac.. 1 . 133 s( eeq. 

Stone coffins or kista, 1. X03. 

Stone or flint implements, 1. zxa, etse^'~^ 
skill shown m their construction, xsS. 

Stone, bronze, and iron ages, the theories 
re^uding them, 1 . 135 ei eeq. 

Stone of Destiny, its removal by Edward 
1 ., IL 173— fte proposed restoration, 
305. 

Stonehenge, the stones of, L 136^ 137* 
Arthurian legend regsrdbg^ 171. 
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StonshiVB, dispersion of the Cavaliers at Snj 


vt 990 moT 

Stones, Droidlcal, L 133 tt Meq.^ealp~ 
tarid, 140ft M9. 

Stormont, Lord, iitispected of complicity 
with Claverliouse, vli. 998, note ~ In 
17x5, viii. 358- In 1745, 44s. 

Stow, account of tlic body of James IV. 
by, lit. 78, note. 

Strachou, defeat of Montrose by, vlL 5— 
the leader of the western Whi^, 39. 

Strada, BVunianus, Iv. 134. 

Strafford, his impeachment, vL 3x8— 
charges in connection with Scotland, 
ib. 

Strathbogle, Huntlys Castle of, iv. 48, 
49* 

Straiim, Sir R., as an engraver, viii. 53S 
— J™nB the Pretender, 460. 

Strathallan, Ijord, in 17x5, viii. 259— 'in 

Stnthdj the Briton State of, j. 183, 
970— Christianity introduced, 235 etseq. 
-4he capital of, il 52 — absorbs into 
Scotland, i. 281. 

Strathmore, Lord, Toleration Act intro- 
duced by, X703, viil 90 — killed at 
Bherifltnuir, 32a 

Strickland, a toliower of the Pretender’s, 

8trozzi^^£teo, captures St Andrews Cas- 
tle, in. 964 et aeg.— accompanies Queen 
Miuy to Scotland, iv. x8. 

Struthers, W., vi. 112. 

Stuart, Mr, on tlie symbols on the sculp- 
tured stones, i. 148, note. 

Btukoly, Dr, attempt to coimoc't Ave- 
bury circle with serpent-worship, i. 
138, note. 

SuccMrion, the law of, I 285 and note- 
early difficulties of, 428— the disputed, 
ii. xx»— letter from the Bishop of St 
Andrews to Edward, xx6— meeting at 
Norham, 117— address of Edward 1., 
xx8 et second meeting, 1x9— 


iperlority, the daim of, revived to 
Henxv VIII., IIL x8x— Its revival pro- 
posed by Cecil, 350— revived at the 
York Commission, v. 49 — claims of 
England, the long struggle caused by 
them, viii. s. 

SuperstiUons, prevalent in Scotland, vli^ 
xx3 et seg. 

** SupplicantB," the, against Land’s Sci'- 
vice-book, vi. 160 et 009. —-their tone, 
x6x, 164— proclamations against them, 

' 165— gathering at Edinburg, {ft. X67— 
moasures to Recaro the Town Council, 
167 — uniicd supplication, x68 — pro- 
ceraings oft lie Council, ib. et^.— the 
Tables, 170 et s^.>-thcir demands, 175 
— )troteslatinu issued, ib. eteey.— their 
protestation at Stirling, 178 ef — 
signing of the Covenant, 183. See 
thcrc.atler Covenanters. ' 

“Supplication" of 1633, the, vi. 87, 89 
et seq.^its liistory and receptiou, 94— 
Unit on the Service-book, 144, note— 
thu united, 168. 

Sun'ey, Earl of, appointed guardian, 

ii. 178— incaRures against Wefiace, 185 
— his deluat at StirlTi]|g, 189 et eeq. — ^his 
flight, 191. 

Surrey, the Earl of, ^yictory at Flodden, 

iii. 76— dispersion of his ijrmy, 84— 
account of Dacre’s inroad, X03 — on the 
position, &c., of James V., 1x9. 

Sussex, Lord, a member of the commis- 
sion, iv. 431 — on the casket letters, &c., 
447, note— letter to Cecil, 4,6a, note— 
on the position of the Ilnniilton., vr^ 
— invamon of Scotland, 24— his dlffl- 
culties, 25— interview wdth Leslie, 103. 

Sutherland, the Karl of, iv. 11— signs thf 
bond for the queen, 377, note. 

Sutherland, strength of the Covenanters 


in, vi. 905. 

Swoin Castle, iii. 57. 


he Soots, 190— the cTaiinaiitH 
accept King Edward's superiority, 122 
et seg.— nature of thfir claims, 126 et 
Mf.— appointment of arbiters, x32— rr- 
assoinbling at Norlmrn, X4X— tho law, 
143 et sf9.— decision, X45 et seq . — the 
pleadings in ffivour of the cluhnants, 
146 et sea.— final Judgment, 154— its ad- 
justment in the time of liruce, ii. 273 
— power assumed by the RoiniHli 
Church In questions of, ill. 3x6— the 
order of, adherence to it^ 389 — the 
Ih^Usli Act of, accepted by Scotland, 

8aecesii<m Act of x68x, the, vii. 941. 

SndexleB, or South Hebrides, the, 11. 9& 

Suetonius, reference to Druidism by, 1. 

Si^k, the Eurl of, Ui. 2za 

Sunday, regulations regarding, vi. 55. 

BuperUitendents, office of the, iv. 397. 


Sweyn, King of Denmark, i. 374 

Swinton, Sir John, ii. 379. 

Switzerland, the lake-dwellings of, L 89^ 

Swords, ancient bronze, 1. Z19. 

Sydney, Sir H., vL 26 and note. 

SympBon, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, vL 388. 

Tables, foniiatiou, constitution, &c., of 
tho, vi. 170 et seg.— mode of their ac- 
tion, 172 et 5C7. —discossion with the 
Council, 175— proclamation and pro- 
testation, 179 et 209. —measures to 
secure adherents, 9 <m — complain ol 
seizure of their inanitions of war, 990 
—measures to regulate the elections lUr 
the As^^bly, 995. 

Tacitus, his LUs of Agricola, i »— Its 
object and leading (maracterlstice, a 
et seg.— the name Caledonia fir^ used 
by him, 17 — the Orcades ot 90— on 
the imdeiground wintemlwltliiii^ oi 
the Oemums, xgo-^his acooun|) of iha 
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OBledoQlans, te., 183 rt lili rsfor- 
enoe to the Dinlds, an. axi-^litoiy 
of a revolted German eohurt firoxn. m 

Talbot, lands in Bcotland dalmed by, IL 
314— a member of Edward BalloVs 
Parliament. 319. 

W7 aystom. its introdaotlon into Soot* 
und. viii. 209. 

Tatnfrorth. EngUsh ambassador, iv. 124. 

Tanlst. tlie oan^tle of. i. 348. 

■Tantallou, defence oi, by Angus, lii. ijq 
■* its capture, x4x— held against Bert* 
f9rd, 835— attempt of Mtiry of Lorraine 
to get i>OBseB8lou of, 287 — its arrhituc* 
ture, 4U. 

'IJfipao, ancient remains on the, 1 96 an<l 
note. 

Tarbat iil. 57. 

Tartan, Brat repieuentatiuns of, viii. 530. 

'f'atia of Tfrcitus, Ihe, i. 3, note. 

Taverns, aifblent laws re^rdiiig, li. 107. 

'I'axation, adjustment of; by the Act of 
Union, viiL 120 e( ceg.— diiflculiioa re- 
garding, in X724, 352. 

Taxes under tlie feudal system, tlie, i. 
363— ne% system oi collectiug after the 
u^on, and diaaatislkGtion caused by 
it, ViiL 800 . 

Tay, the, did Agricolg penetrate to? i. 3. 
note. 

Toinds or tithes, mode of levying, iii. 

TomportUilies of the Church, disacubions 
regarding them, iv. 36. 

» BS, ni£^t of Mary to. iv. 375. 

at of x68x, the, vii, 242— re-en- 
■ acted, 264— the Uuiversity, of 1690, vii. 

Trats, proposed extension of system of, 
viii. 167. 

Teulet. Alexandre, Ills skill us an archm- 
ologisi, iv. 4^. 

Teutonio and CelUo races, division be- 
tween, ii. 389. 

Teviotdale, restored to Scotland, U. 35a 
Thanage and Thane, what, ii. 55. 

Theft, ancient laws regarding, iL 66. 
Theobalds, James YL at, v. 369 et aeq. 
Theodosios, deliverance of London by, 
i. 46. 

Thermes, Ue, capture of Bruughty Castle 
by, iii. 278. 

'* Thirds of benefices.’* theapproiiriation 
of. iv 39— Act regarding, 324. 

Thirty years’ War, Scots smdiers en- 
ga^ In it, vl. 2x8 et aeq. 

Thomas of Ercildoon, liL 409. 

Thomas, cousin of Buchai^ v. 2ix. 
TUbmsoh, James, his works, viii. 546. 
Thor, Norse legends eonnecteff with, L 

tM ‘eotI of Orkney, L 32X. 

Thorklk a Norseman, murder of Einar 
by, *221. 

rbonA WUJIam, account of an inqulsl- 
lim wo heresv bv. iiL 303, nota 


ThnUs, anelsiit laws regsidlim, IL vs. 
Throckmorton, interviews with Queen 
Ifasyin Vionoe, Iv. xsiiseg.— siubee- 
sador to her, 4s— hie reception. »3— 
ohoraoter of Bothwell, 173— remnoe 
to the o^et Isttere. 864, B78— on the 
poboy of Murray. 980. note— Murroy’h 
aooount to him of the Interview at 
Loohleven. 087— hie account of the re- 
ception of the French ainbasaador, wgt 
— audof the non-probability of French 
intervention, 203 et sag.— his instruc- 
tions. 296 — hiB dimcultiee, 297— re- 
fused access to Mary, 298— Ikuu in- 
structions, 300— on tlie danger of Eng- 
lish interference 303 et aeq. — on the 
schemes of the llauiiltons, 304 et eeo.— 
cunvemation with TiiUibardlne. io.— 
and with Luthmgton, 305— appeals re- 
garding Quven Mary’s danger. 30^ 
alarmed tor his own safety. 307— his 
Nvitliilrawal urged, 308— interviews with 
Murray. 309 et eei}.— announcement of 
Murrays policy, 31a et aeg.— result of 
ills ucgoiiiiiloiiB with iliu Bamiltons. 
ib. ei «'9.— his recall. 3x4— Murray's 
answer os to proceodings in the event 
of BotliweU’s capture, io.— his last in- 
terview with tlie confederates, 3x5— 
ou Murruy’s ndminisiiation, 356—011 
the queen’s refusal to be divert from 
Bothwell, 363— report ou the llamil- 
tons, 370, note. 

Thule ofTacitus, i. 21. * 

Tlmmbkin, the torture of the, vH. 175 

Tlchbumo. Alderman \ii 52. 

Tmchcl at Braemor ’u t;:-, viii. 257. 

Tippennnir, battle of, vl 366. 

Tithes, ori^n of, in Bcotland, i. 4x7. 

Tithes in kind, the, in Scotland, vi. 79— 
their commutation, 81 et eeg. 

“ Titulars of the leiuds,” flie, vl. 79. 

Tixall, removal of Mary to. v. 251. 

Todd, Dr, his life of St Patrick, L 69. 
note— on the Co-orb, 242. note. 

Toleration, denounced by the Preslw- 
tcrians, vii. 66— Act Introduced into 
ilio Estates of 1703, viii. 9a 

'J’oxnasi, Cardinal, ii. 5. 

Tonsure, dlsjiutc reg.irdlng tlie, L 27a. 

Torflu, first wife of Malcolm Oxnmore, 1 . 
35X- 

Toriibicheii, one of the favourites of 
James HI., executed, iii 27. 

Torture, employment of, against tlis 
Covenanters, vii. 175 — last employ- 
ment of, in Scotland, 349. 

Torwood, the. ancient remains in, L 96. 

Toshachs, a class of northern chiefii. IL 
56.' 

Touraiue, the dukedom of, conferred on 
a Dowlas, ii. 4x7, 

Towle Castle, the tragedy of, v. ^ 

Townley, Mqjor, Joins the Prstenw, vUL 
466 — left at Oarllsle, and eapti^ 
there, 476 
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Trade, state of, to the Reformation, UL 
438— under Cromwell, vii. 56. 

Txside-Btamps, Roman, round m Scotland, 

Tnit^g conununities. their prlvllegea, 

TtanStfoii, Anna, claims Bothwell as her 
husband, iv. 469. 

Tranent, Roman remains near, L 57— 
Queen Mary at, iv. 199. 

Tr^unir, tJie Earl of, procures Balmerl- 
noch’s iMTdon, vL oS^ttacked by the 
mob, x66— proposals to the supplicants, 
xyT^mlssionto the king, 178— commis- 
sioner to the Assembly, 271— his in- 
structions, 274— at the IliiiOTi confer- 
ence, 31a— excepted from indemnity, 
329. 

Treason, new law of, introduced into 
Scotland, vilL 2x4— opposition to it, 
215— Ihilure of attempts to socuu* 
convictions for, in Scotland after 17x5, 
*337* 

Trent, the Council of, ill. 332. 

Trespass, the laws of, ul 396. 

Triam, abortive, in Scotland after 1715, 

TnnkoSand ornaments, ancient, 1. 121. 

Tni’omes of the ancients, the, L 307. 

Txivet, the chronicle of, ill. 4x2. - ^ 

“ Trot of Tut riff," the, vi. 24s cf seq. 

“ Trustees” t<»r Uie Pretender, tlie, viii 

Tu^canti, victory of the Darien colo- 
nists at, vill. 57. 

Tucker, T., his report on excise, &c., vii. 
S6et9eq. 

Tudor arcliitectuie, wanting iu Scotland, 
ill. 431 et Kq. 

Tulchon bishops, the, v. 81. 

Tullibardine, the Laird of, iv. 237, 245— 
conversation fegarding the Ilainiltons, 


Ti^l^Mrdino, Lord, Lord Privy Seal iu 
X702, vill. 80— Joins Mar m 1715, 258— 
commands the risii^ in 1719, 341— his 
escape, 34a — forfeited, 348— accora- 
pimles Charles Edward to Scotland, 
434* 43^ 

Tumml, remains, &c , iu, L X26, note. 

Toigotis life of St Margaret, i. 381— con- 
secrated Bishop of St Andrews, 420— 
Ills death, 422. 

Turnberry Castle, attempt of Bruce 011, 
il. 249. 

Turner, Sir James, on the atrocities uf 
the Irish, vl 3^2— exactions, Jic., 
against the Govananters, vlL 169 — 
captured by tliem, 171. 

Tamer, Robert, a vindicator of Queen 


Mary, Iv. 470. 

TurriiF, Montrose checks the Gordons at, 
vL 236— dlsperpiOD of the Covenanters 

Turston^ A^bishop of York, L 436^ 437. 
Tatburv, Mary at, v. 248, 249. 


Tutor of Bunby, the, his murder, 11. 423. 

Tweed, early bridge over the, U. 95— pas- 
sage of it by the Covenant^ vL 301. 

Tweeddale, the Marquis oL his reception 
on presenting addreaB for the Do.'ien 
Company, vuL 60— the Security Aet 
introduced by. oa~ Commissioner ir 
1704, 09-Hi leader of the Bqnadione, 
XXI— the last Scots Secretary of Bt&te, 
347- 

Twenge, Sir Mannoduke de. at the bat- 
tle of Stirling, ii. 191— Bruce's cotr- 
tesy to, sTa 

Twiss, Dr, inesldent of the Westminster 
Assembly, vi. 38a , 

* Twopenny Faith,* the, iiL 334 and note. 

Tylney, Emery, account of Wishart by, 
liL 251, note. 

Tyndrum, defeat of Brace at, IL 249, 251. 

Tyne, Roman bridge over the, 1. 25— its 
passage forced by the Covenanters, vi 
303. 

Tynednle, terms under which hold by the 
Scots kmg, iL 9. 

Tyrie, James, a Popish agon^ v. 292, vi 
5 ^ 

T3rtler, P. F., bis views as to Qi^en 
Mary, iv. 444, note. 

A 

Ulster, migrations of the Ikghlandere 
into, VL 26 et seg.— plantation, 71. 

Unifravile, Gilbert d, iL 133 — lands in 
Scotland claimed by, 3x4. 

Umon of England and Scotland, tlie pro- 
ject for, in the time of James VL, v; 
401 et seg.— appointment of colUm.,*- 
bioners, 402— the arguments a^nst it, 
404 et seq. — the project dropped, 'Joy- 
steps toward, under Cromwell, viL 51 
et 8 iq — commissions for, after the 
Restoration, 185 — views of William 
riL regarding, 331 — of 1/07, as an 
epoch in Scots fimtory, vni x et seq. 
—its liistoncal siguillcance and im- 
portance, a et seq. — necessity for it in- 
creasingly manifest, 64— addresa of the 
king on it, ib . — motion in the Lords, 
65— thrown out in the Commons, 66— 
renewed appeal of the king on it, ib.— 
Queen Anne’s address on it on her ac- 
cession, 8x— commission appointed, ib. 
—the question of equal trading privi- 
leges, ib.— discussion and dlfflcultiea 
about this, 82— commission dissolved, 
83— necessity for it forced on England, 
loi— bill for it prepared in Parliament, 
to3 et seg.— power given to a]>point 
commlBsionors, X04 — draft of the 
treaty ^ the Scots Parliament 1x4— 
debate on heappolntment of comnw- 
siouera, 1x5— their selection, xx6 M stg, 
—mode of procedure arranged, xx8— the 
arUclos and discussions on thra, xio 
et seg.— acceptance of the Engjluh Act 
of Succession, 1x9- taxation, 

—the "Equivalent,** 125 el iQ|.— pre 
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sence of the queen at the dlBcuasions, 
xflT^the Admiralty, xeS^nomber of 
rapresentatives for Scotland, ib. et seq. 

of peers, 130— miscellaneouH ar- 
ranK«iuenm, coinage, Ac., ijx — tiie 
African Company and the Kquivaleui, 
X32 et sey.— legal regulations, Z33 et seq. 
-^losH of the eoinmission, 135— the 
Treaty to be flrst submitted to the Scuts 
Parliament, 136 — exeiteincriL agaiusi 
et throughout the coimtry, 137 — pam- 
l>hlets, Ac., figauistit, 13B -tlie debaies 
in the Estates, 142 et seq. — I lie nut in 
Edinburgh, 14-^ etseg . — fast proclauucd 
againsT it, 145 continued deliatea, xm 
et seq — propo.sed address, and its fail- 
ope, ^64— the Act poascxl, 178 — the 
alleged f'harges of brifiery In roimectiou 
with il$ ib. U seq — tlie deliates on it in 
the English Parliament, 189 et seq.^ 
manoeuvre by which carried, 194 et xq 
— the royal aaserit given to it, xg^r— first 
difilGulties after it, 907 — motion in X7X2 
for its dissolution, 248. 

DniversWoB, the Scots, ili. 402— special- 
ty of tliem, ih. — modcllua on those 
m France, 4a^their privileges and ex- 
emptions, 405— their intlueuce, 406— 
Knox’s naming i 9 ‘g<irdiiig theui, v. 77 
— -measureB with regard to the, after 
the Bevolution, vii. 447. 

University, the original conception of it, 
Hi. 40a St seq. 

University Test Act of 1690, vii 447. 

Wns/rtmrial, found in Scotland, 1. 105— 
their era, 108. 

Urn or Hurry, General, defeated by 
Montrose, vi. 37X. 

** Usages,” the, in the Scots Chui’ch, dis- 
sensions regarding, viii. 421 et mq 

Uttoxeter, the treaty of, vi 4x8. 

ITalence, Aymer de, li. 241 

Valentia, the province of, L 47— alleged 
birth of Bt Patrick in, 68. 

Valhalla or Weelheal of the Norsemen, 

Van^' Sir Harry, account of the affair 
with Lord Holland by, vl. 964, note— 
a member of the Westminster Assem- 

Vane/ younger, one of the Uuioii 
oommisRloneTs, vlL 52. 

Vans, John, achoohnaster of Aberdeen, 
UL 40X. 

Vanban system of fortification, the v. 
xas* 

fbctniions, a branch of the Ficts, L 45. 

Venetl, the ships of the, i sofi nuta 

Vemay, Sir Edward, vi aw. 

Venenu, extermination of the Scots mer- 
at, IL 398. 

yesmTWiUlam de, a claimant of the Scots 

wedn, and hYoissart’s history of it, IL 
IljbEX. 


35a et ssgr.— invades England, 353 et 
seq. —treatment of his txkiops, 355 «t 
seq. 

Viking, origuiofthe nainr, i 399, note. 

Vikings, the, see r^orsemen 

VUlomore, iironioted by Mary of Lor- 
ralne, iii. 386. 

Villeroy, M. French ambassador, iv. 391 . 

Vindobata, suppoHcd modern name of; i. 
30 , note. 

Vitres or Vot<*rcs, identified with Otlin, 
i 217, 32 J note. 

Vitrified forts of Scotland, Ibo, 1. 86 

Vopiscus, 1‘efeienceB to the Uriiids by, i 
313, 3x4. 

Vortigeni, tr.idUionjil Uistorv of, i 169, 
170. 

Wade, General, viii 354- suppresses the 
Shawflukl mob, 355— report on the dis- 
arming of the Ui^daaderH, 367 et sai 
— iiis military rtiads, 369 — Edinbntgh 
Cistlo ro}>.iiri d by, 445— forces under, 
in ^74^5, 469 moiPiiients in pursuit, 
475 — bkirmish at Clifton, 476, .,78. 

WH'ulhcfd of the Norsrnicii, i 224. 

W<igcr of battle, law ot, il. 66 et \»q. 

Wake. Thomas, Lord, i. 312. 

Wales, scixlptiireil stone loiiml in, i. 159. 
note— ihe liritoiis shut up lu, 182— 
Uriions from Strathclyde in, 281. 

W.U 1 , the Roman, see Komati. 

WdUaue, first appu.irance of, ii 179 — his 
probable origin, Ac., i6.— Uie traditions 
regarding him, x8o, and note — bis 
alwties, 181— nativt <iud English cliar- 
aoters of him, xSa- tli^t < ollision with 
the English, X83— aliack on Orinsby. 
184 — measures to resist the Engltsli, 
188 — battle of Stirling, 189 H »</ —his 
organisation of II10 country, 193 pt seq. 
— coininiiiiicatii>n.s to LiitM‘ckand ilam- 
burg, 194 — iiivubioii of England, 195 — 
bis conduct during i*, 196— guardian of 
the kingdom, iu7— Ins ditficuLiies, 198 
— ^invasion by Jidwaiil, ih -battle of 
Falku-k, 200— Ills disappearance troni 
public life, 20T — traces of visit to 
lYauce, 203— sitid to have commanded 
at Roslin, 318— excepted from mercy, 
335— his movements, Ac. ,ib . — captured, 
236— his trial and execution, 237 et seq. 
— ctfccts of his death, 229. 

Wallace, Sir W., at Killiecrankie, vlL 
38 r. 

Wallace or ?'ian, Adam, executed foV 
heresy, iiL 290. 

Wallace, Colonel, heads the Covenanters 
at Bullion Green, viL 17a. 

Walimle, Sir R. measures sgalnst the in- 
surrection of Z715, viiL 364— modifica- 
tion of the bill regarding the Porteous 
Mob, 366— hatred of Grange to, 391. 

Walsiu^am, the Chronicle of, ill. 4xx 

Walsiugham, ambassador after Buthveilli 
fUI, V. 3X9— his plot to entrap Qaeen 

O 
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• asx letter eoimsellliig 

her Mom eiwewlnatlon^ 957. 

Wietten, Imoy, the mother of Monmouth 

vlLesB- 

Waltheof, Earl of Northmnberland, i 
WaaSockhead, lead early worked In, UL 


^aidholdlnR/’ abolition of, tUI 504. 

Waidlaw, Cardinal, IL 348. 

Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, Ouardlan of 
Seotland, it 178 — measuiea against 
Wallace, zBs— ma defeat at Stining, 
X89 et am.— hlB flight 191. 

Wan of the Boses, the, their effeci^ fl. 
43a. 

Warwick, the Earl of, at Pinkie^ IIL 970 
—one of the Council on the casket 
letters, iv. 445. 

Wat John, v. 31X. 

Wauing Street, its course, L 35. 

Watson William, his conduct legardiiig 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, v. 339— discus- 
sion witli the king on it, 340. 

Wattles, tlio early churches, built of. 

Weal£, indications o^ before the great 
war, li zxz. 

Weapons, ancient L 1x4. * 

Wedderbum, the Laird of, the murder t>f 
De la Bastie by, lU. 92 

Wedderbum, Bishop of Dunblane, lettei 
from Laud to him, vl 130, X33, X4r, 
notes. 

Wedderbums, the, their book of Godly 
Songs, &c , iv. 35a 

Weems, John, vi. 97a. 

Weems or earth-houses, i 98 et wj. 

Weights and measures, relation of, 11. 
^ — uniform, intruded by the 
Union, viiL zax. 

Weird, origin of the word, L 227. 

Welch, John, tried as one of the leaders 
of the High Presbyterian party, v. 435 

Welch, John, vU. 79— Joins the Covenan- 
tors, aa9— his chancter and previous 

330 ef SSQ. 

Weldon, Sir Amony, account of pageant 
before James VL, v. 365— sketch ol 
tiM king by him, 374-~acoount of him, 
Sfd; note— his * Peneot Bescflption of 
Scotland,* 397. 

Welsh chion^les, notices of Strathclyde 
in ihe^ L a^^romonces, X7a. 

Wemyss, Lora, vL xsa. 


Wemyss, Lora, 
WeEkCas^nai 


James IV., UL 


Westminster Asssmbly, tht vL 37B— Be 
constitation, 380 it sig.- 4 he members 
and Boots oommisalonen, 380— diseoa- 
Sion on the Covenant, 385 ct sag. — 


the Boots commissioners, 389— dhons- 
sion on lay eldership, 390— oppoaltloQ 
of Parliament, 399- the Directory for 
Public Worsbip, xb et seg.— the Pwla- 
mentary queries, 394 — the metrioal 
Psahns, 398 et tea. — tue Confeaston of 
Eaith and Catechlsnis, 40X. 

Westminster Hall, trial ox Wallace in, it 

329 . 

Westmoreland, Lord, joined to tbp Qvnn- 
oil on the casket letters, iv. 445— shel- 
tered by the Borderers, v. aak 

Westmoreland ravaged by the »cotB under 
Wallace, iL 195. > 

Wex, Carl, on the Taua of Taoitus, L 3, 
note— 'Collection of the ** Gramidns^^ 
ot Tacitus by, x6 and nole. 

Wharton, Sir T., opposes iafasion of 
Scotland, iit 9 ^p— conference wilh the 
Laird of Bucclench,V, 97— his aecount 
of the surrender of Caerlaverock. 945— 
raid under, 974— bn the of Scot- 

land, 445. 

Wharton, account of Laud's Liturgy bs 
vn z3x, note. 

Whig, hrst use of the term, vl. 4x9. 

** Whlgamores’ Raid," the, vl 4x9. 

White, N., character of Miixy by. ftr. /.s. 

White Catorthun, the hlU-lbrt L 64. ^ 

Whitekirk, church of, iL 33d y, 

Whitelaw, captain of the Castle of Hon- 
bar, iv. 236. 

Whitelocke, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, vi 389. 

Whitfield, his visit to Scotlana and re- 
ception there, viiL 4x3— atCambusIang, 

W^&om, church at, 1. 49. 

Wicker-work onuunentation on the senlp- 
tnred stones, th^ L 155. 

Widdrlngton, Lord, in arms in 17x5, vUL 
his trial, 334— not executed, 336. 


^75— repulse of Albany before, 107. 

West E 3 J^tri(dc, termination of the wall 
of Antonlne near, L 34. 

Woitem counties, predominance of the 
Covenanting element in, after the Be- 
VBjutlon. 15 . 4^ . , 

Western Isles, their Bodal oonditlonunder 
JSM Vt, vl 30^ note— attempts at 
^t hehr p lantation, 37. 

WestMTwood L 34, oofea 


Wightman, General, forces under, X7Z4, 
'mu 95X— and in xjxs, 970— puinit m 
Macintosh by, aoo— at BherUBmiir, 
317— suppresses me attempt of 17x9, 
34X et Mg. 

Wmto^ martyr the^ vlL 953 st sigL 

** Wild Western Wugs," the CameroDluiB 
so called, vil. 31a 

William the Conqueror, his ellbitmito 
subdud Borihumfaa^ L sTaHkaoiio- 
tious with Scotland, 374 n sag. —his 
forest laws, 433. 

William the Lion, his aooession^ AK*" 
his supposed armorial beaitauK flTand 
note— invades EngiancL 44o4jmkeii 


note— invades England, 446 ^lAaken 
prlaoner, ih.— tioaty of Fajai|e/u^ 
Tdaased from it by Klchar^iTs^ 
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nonl i( d M t . fc a 1 dlgpatoi. 
the Abbey of Anm&, 6-& dotih, 
^tbe laws of, sx, 69, zoT^^dalms to 
the crown through descent from him, 
ZS7*— early of. 80 

i l l i a m BufUs, war b^een him and 
Malcolm Oaamore, 1 377, 378., 
illliam of Onmge, refhg^ si his oonrt, 
vu. 96 ^his relationship to the sno- 
uession. 283— and Mary, proclshnsd 
^n Bogland, 284— prayer ordered fScr 
theim and deprivations for reftual, 397 
-HllffloulUe^ regards appointment of 
officials, 299^ aeq --consunt acknow- 


455— averted by CarstairBS couns^, 
and the order to onforee the As 
surance Oath swroke^ 456 ~ close of 
his struggle with the Church, 458— ad- 
dress to him against the Danen 
scheme, viii 36— nis answer, 37--ad- 
dresses from the Company to him, and 
his zetioence, 37— his flna answer to 
these, 38 s( seg -8-appeal from Spain 


da, nata—* maved. axmaal on 
%i<m. and hla d%^%|JSgSn 

land, <h-^lawa FiqWi 74 

aimq 


William Lord ]>oa8huk it 316. 

William of Malmabory, the Ohnmlotiol^ 
dl 4ta 

WUlieme, Aidhblahop, Laud promoted 
by.vl de 

WUnamaon, Dayld, amember of tiio As- 
Bsmbly ox xfioe. ^ asS. 

WilUamaou, Peter, the oaae of; yUL gas 
Williamson, a Jacobite measangar, a^ 
rest of, vii 343 

Willook, the Kelbxmer. lu. 33 8 pr e a e n t 
at the deathbed of the queen-mottier. 

Wills, General, movements against the 
Jacobites, yiii 303— measures at Pres- 
ton 307— ilie batUo and capitulation, 
308 et wg 

Wilson, uc count of the attempts to de- 
termine lace, 1 ZX3, note 
Wilson, Margaret, one of the Wigtown 
martyrs vii 253 

Wilson, Putnek one .>f the murderers Of 
Doruley, iv 187— excepted fitim truce 
of 157*, V 73 

T^ilsou Sir Tliomss, conyersation with 
X^sUo on Mary b guilt, v 96, note 
Wilson, William, his 'dying teBtimoi]y»'* 
via 241, note 

Wilson, a Jacobite "Tmasary, viL 343. 
Wilson, the smuggKr the case of; yllL 
359—hiB execiiti n 361 
Wimund a pretended Maonuar of Bose, 

1 440 

Wine, consumption of; in the Western 
Isles, vi 30, note 

“ Wmgul Camp, supposed site of the^ 
1 63 

Win^eld„Queen Mary at, v 249 
Winnuigton, Mr, on the rebellion of 1745, 
\m 468 

Winiam, present at the last conCsrenoe 
between Knox and Lethlngtom y 56, 
60— presidoB at mauguratiou of Douglas 
as Archbishop of bt Andrews, 75 
Wlnrara, George, commissioner to Wast- 
minstcr Assembly, yi 381 
Wmton, Loid, the leader of the aoutheui 
insurrection, viiL 290, 30 x, 393— plan 
urged by him, 298, 399-dilB tnal and 
condemnation, 334— ma eacape, 33^ 
Winset or WinyeiTntnian, Uf 401 and 
note, vi 5 

Wiahart, Biahgp of Glasgow, mmitidan 
to Edward I , U 224 ^ member of fhe 


the Ohnmlfltiol^ 


ledsAent of toe independence of Soot- 
lano, 290— the Claim of Bjght and the 
of Grievances. 203— the 00m- 
mlaloners from the boots Estates to 
him,Ouid his aooeptanre ol the oath, 
39^hlB message to the Lstatea, ib at 
ssp*~~ ai'nuigements as regaids the 
Scots troops, 396 — offleuT ajj oint- 
ments for Scotland 309 et aeq — luflu 
enoe of Carstain with him jo6— con 
tost yith the I'arllamcui as to light of 
free debate, 329— rousoiib foi adherence 
!b old pruifM, 330— on legislatne 
umon, 33z~the instructions to his 
Oommi|sioner, $39— lesiBlanoe of the 
house, and mcieasing hostility, 333— 
struggle with the PurUamcni legaidmo 
the oppomtinent of the Jud^^ea 338 — 
apu^tments by him, ^39->pubhcation 
of Eu pnvate mstructioiis to the Com 
infpwioner 34X— orders the tortunng of 
Cfevllle Payne 349 — concessions in 
Bsrhament of 16^ 3Sz— pnvate in 
B&uotionB to 1 ni d Mi IviLli ib -con 
cession os to right of ikbatc 353 — 
meaeures for tlio })aciflcatiou of the 
Hi^ilonds, 394 et aeq —his connci tion 
with tlie Mabsame of Glcncoc 4x0 ct 
aeq —views and instructions as to the 
ecclesiastical settlement, 493, 424— his 
policy towards the Chuich after its es 
tablishment, 435, 438— measures to 
retam the Church under State con 
troL 448 — letter to the Assembly re- 
gardiim the Episcopal ikrgy, 450, note 
—the Oath ol Assuronae and its effects, 


wew, 30 et eeg — niHiwu uuut n^Nuu w jjmwww a , m. — • wwww w 

against the Darien colonists, 48--«dp Scots Council, 230 and not»— mpH- 

dan to him on the Darien Compw, soned by Edward! , 846—]^ 

wR its reception/ 60— letter to ue daai^ ^ ” 


SMemOouneu, and message to Fttrlla- 
on It^ 63— zeyival of protect of 
Dumi, 64— on the Darien catiisiroidie. 


^iidiart, George, 1 
arrest and tw, 
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* doin^ 856— his oomplioity lb the Intend* 
ed murde^f Ueiton, 257 H aeq 
WlMhart, liisefo of Muutiost, \i 376 
Witcbciait, flist boots Act against, ir 
^a— llrst dtlituns lor, 320— tl( belipt 
^n^vH 114 ct —the trials for it, 16 
V\itbam, Genoril, at fahtiilfmuir, viti 


317, 319 note 
Vmarow, ' 


Ins iutount ol IIk iiittiMiw 
bttwiiuthL Vsstiiibh s (( iiiiinssiou rs 
imd Muiitiusi Ml 7 — of btiafflxiii, 40 
— of G^i i Giihspu 71 jKitn— (bat 
actrr ft^vobtit JJou Its h\ linn i^s 
note — Ins ii((0UTit 111 111! Jli bliiul 
host, 191 — ( It tlu iiiuild (}f Sliui 
217 — on thr Quikti '’71 Ins ‘SufTti 
in^s of tin ( limdi ml 'Aiiibdi 
276— -Ins Instnu (I tb sulb 1 11 s {b 6 
— account oi tin. lilbci ot inin il 
Carstairs fiom, iiott— on Ibi Ci 
meiuniais 11 ti -list by Inn (f 
(Qnionnmg I ] isi. ] tlun dii > ((4 
a((A)iiiit (it not ( iiisdl t)> tin us (1 
tho itnglish biJiul s( ivu ( , \iii ij 
note— ai lOUTit ol tit tnmotituni ot 
clcigj 111171.^1 „uilni4. thcOilhs 233 
— hc^slln middle I utymnn ( buitb, 
235 — cxnniib suf i« lii.ioiis su]) istitiou 
from, t j, 3 Si, not( — ictouul it 
taunt b), 55U 11 lio 
Wogiii Gaptiiii Insdiilh \n 7'* 

Wull ol Jiaut lUx h, tlic n 390 Uinq 
Wolbty, Cudmil on the Itul bftwecii 
Angus and Vinri in 9 iiott di 
maud loi bit itb vMtli 1 1 ui< t 9S, n >tt 
— account ol iVlbiiiys im isioii, loi 
note — Ins etloits to v\ illidi i\\ St oil iiid 
from Fiauct, 1 and not i— hi SlUt 

S ipers, lof, noli — It lit 1 to C^uitn 
ai4,aiot lioin, no -lus ob)tct to st \ i 1 
Scotland lioin Fi met, im — jiiujobul 
for inamage of J tines V to Pimtcss 
Mary, ib —lus attem] ts to si cine Bci 
ton, 114 (t Sf(/ iiiMi ty f »i iht “eite 
tion" ot the biots kiut, 1*0 — measures 
to bring it about, 121— Ina sitislactioii 
on its Bucc(ss, 124 — dtttrmiiiilion to 
break the French alliamt, i-’s-lus 
emissaries to btotlind, 126— litUi it 
garding these, 127— tin ir t omrinimt i 
tions to him, 12b ef 1x9 — Ins auxiUy 
legaidiDg the Frcneli influence 1 39 
Women, influence ot, lu tin curly Irish 
Church,! aiaefsig — ^tlitii succession 
under tlie teud il system, 429 
Wood, Sir Andrew, ifter the deatli of 
James [II, m 35, note— his nival 
exploits, 68 

Wood, John, Murray’s a^xnt at the Eng 
llsh Court, iv 390— at the iccusatiou 
of the qut(u, 440 and note 
Wood, Patrick, stores imported loi 
Charles I by, vi 190 
Wood, early use of, loi aichiteetuie, 11 

WMdhouselee. Hamilton of Both well 


haugh's connection with, v 12 and 
note 

Wool, debates uu the provisions of the 
Union n g IT ling it, vui x 34 
W orei sti r, Lord loim d to the Couiieil 
oh the casket letters iv 445 
Worcester Last Induman, ilio case ok 
tht, viii 105 ^ 

Workington, Imduig of Qumii Mary at, 

IV vb 

Wcrlity Montagu, L ad^ Mary, Oiaiif **8 
* cornu (turn with vni 392, 394 395 
Wossemannut^eulnig «jf, in lixoui o* 
thp Count orHollaiuliai 146 
Wotti n I dM ard ( ifLt 1 w iids Lold) sent 
to Sfotliiid lo mgotuite league \ 227 
(/ St / —11 1 isui s lot disj licmg’ muii, 
229 — liH litflculties and diu^u, 2J4 — 
Jus flij,]il, ih 

Wiiollusly Su Lliomis, 111 xs",, ii tc 
WiiUis tithe S ^nel Ibii ijmslio is to 
tlieir « ligibility o the bench mu 17., 
notf » 

Wyntoun rnim givtii Mu Giiiiimi ms b\, 

] uoti Iraditioiirt 'iidiigd ubeth 
Irom, 77 iioti • \ti V >.s Ir mi, 11 ’ti, 
iioti— Jus ju fount of'^uces a]ipear- 
aiitf ImIiu Idwiid, i2{ note — outlie 
(hill III I t Perth, 37ije note— his 
( 1 1 1 1 1 413 

A.(r\es stoiu w« i|)onb m tho army 0:^ 1. 

116 f 

Xi| hiliiios the ibiidger of Dion Cabbun 

I 37 , 

\ u\lcy, uu ( miss uy of Queen Mary* iv 
1x2 

it stir, Lor I lu of the queen's paitj, 

II 377, iiot( 

ioik, tlin Vu hbishoi) of, eons (litioii 
of the Bishop of St Andrews 1 1 421 

- mil i„iuri 423— elnms }uiisdiction 
m btollanil, 11 4 stri^gks with Can- 
tdbuiy, 7 b — mairies Alexandei 111 to 
the Iimeess Margarit, 24 
^oil Did (f sti James II 
ioik d lib ol beverub at, 1 40— castles 
budt b/ the eonquoroi at, 373 — their 
(uptuie, tb— met ting ol the eunums- 
bioii on Queen M iiy at, iv 414— the 
commission moved to London, 431 — 
tin Council of the Peers at, 1640, VL 
309* 31 3 i 

York Buddings Comp in}, the, and its 
opintions, viii ^soetseq 
ioung, Petir, one of thi ecclesiastieal 
censors ot tho press, iv 33a— one iU 
tho tutOih to James VI , v. 133— one 
ot the Octuvians, 299 
YuK festival, its ongiu, 1 223 
“ Yule Vaeauce," the, restored by 
iiuut, 1711, viii 246 * ^ 

Zend Avesta, attempts to den^ LUh* 
Norse mythology from the, l eu. 



